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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  Treatises  was,  as  the  title  by 
which  he  is  generally  known  imports,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi.  He  is 
spoken  of  *by  Josephus  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporary  countrymen,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  em- 
bassy which  was  sent  to  Caligula  to  solicit  him  to  recall  the 
command  which  he  had  issued  for  the  erection  of  his  statue 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  embassy  was  unsuccessful, 
though  the  death  of  the  emperor  saved  the  sacred  edifice 
from  the  meditated  profanation;  but  we  see  that  Philo 
suffered  no  diminution  of  his  credit  from  its  unsuccessful 
result,  since,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  son,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  King  Agrippa. 

The  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  death  are  alike  uncer- 
tain; he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man  when  the  embassy  to 
Rome  took  place ;  and  the  treatise  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  it  was  apparently  written  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, who  succeeded  Caligula  a.d.  41,  and  reigned  nearly 
fourteen  years.  His  chief  residence  was  at  Alexandria, 
which  at  that  period  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  cele- 
brated seat  of  philosophy  in  the  world,  and  which  had  long 
been  a  favourite  abode  of  the  learned  Jews.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  mentions  having  visited  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  is  all 
we  know  of  his  personal  history. 

In  his  religious  opinions  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Pha- 
risee, to  the  principles  of  which  sect  some  portion  of  his 
fondness  for  allegorical  interpretation  may  perhaps  be 
owing. 

It  was,  however,  rather  to  his  philosophical  labours  that 
his  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  his  notoriety  at 
the  present  day  are  mainly  owing.  He  was  so  devoted  a 
follower  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Academic  school,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  saying  among  the  ancients  that, 
"  either  Plato  Philonises,  or  philo  platonises."  And  there 
are  many  doctrines  asserted  in  the  following  treatises  which 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  principles  and  even  to  the 
extant  works  of  the  son  of  Ariston;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  of 
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the  Neo-Platonists,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  school  which 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Academic,  philosophy  with  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  transferred  into  the  Platonic  system  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  East. 

According  to  the  manner  of  the  Eclectics,  however,  he 
mingled  with  his  Platonism  many  doctrines  derived  from 
other  schools,  and  those  of  Pythagoras  in  particular,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  calls  him  a  Pytha- 
gorean, not  recollecting  that  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  the 
Academy  harmonized  in  very  many  points  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Cortona.  In  many  points,  again,  especially  in  the 
supremacy  which  he  assigns  to  virtue,  he  betrays  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  heathen  philosophy  with  the 
Bible  was  not  altogether  new.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  many  Jews  had  been  settled  in  Alexandria ; 
and,  at  the  period  when  Philo  flourished,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  half  the  population,  of  that  city  —  the 
splendid  library  of  which  opened  to  the  learned  men  of  their 
nation  those  stores  of  Greek  wisdom  and  eloquence  with 
which  they  were  previously  unacquainted ;  and  as  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  principles 
which  they  found  laid  down  in  those  works,  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that,  being  also  formerly  convinced  of  the  divine  origin 
of  their  own  scriptures,  they  should  endeavour  to  reconcile 
two  systems,  both  of  which  appeared  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
rest  on  the  same  foundation.  The  truth  of  their  own  books 
they  knew  to  proceed  from  divine  revelation;  that  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  they  looked  upon  as  an  efflux  more  or 
less  remote  from  that  revelation,  and  the  pride  of  human  intel- 
lect led  them  to  endeavour  to  display  their  superior  penetra- 
tion by  discerning  a  hidden  sense  in  their  own  scriptures, 
which  should  contain  the  germ  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was 
Philo,  and  his  works  are  highly  interesting  as  showing  us 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sophists  of  his  age  and  nation 
sought  to  appropriate  the  Greek  philosophy  by  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  works  of  Moses,  which  they  thus  repre- 
sented as  containing  all  the  principles  which  the  Greeks 
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subsequently  expanded  into  the  precise  doctrines  of  their 
several  sects.  Accordingly,  he  represents  Jehovah  as  a 
single  uncompounded  Being  ;  unchangeable,  eternal,  incom- 
prehensible, the  knowledge  of  whom  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  human  efforts.  He  teaches 
that  visible  phenomena  are  to  lead  men  over  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  the  world  so  wonder- 
fully and  beautifully  made  proves  a  wise  and  intelligent 
Cause  and  Creator  of  it.  Having  adopted,  however,  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  produced  out  of 
nothing,  he  also  assumed  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  lifeless 
matter,  passive  and  primeval,  destitute  of  quality  and  form, 
but  containing  within  itself  the  four  primary  elements  ;  and 
of  this  mass,  he  looked  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  divider 
and  fashioner  into  distinct  shape. 

Matter  again  he  conceived  as  something  subordinate  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  resisting,  the  divine  arrangement,  and 
in  this  latter  character  as  the  source  of  all  imperfection  and 
evil.  Moreover,  not  having  arrived  at  any  just  notion  of  the 
Deity  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  work , 
he  assumed  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  cause  which  he 
called  the  Logos  ;  and  he  also  imagined  an  invisible  world,  ap- 
preciable only  by  the  intellect,  as  the  pattern  of  the  visible 
world  in  which  we  live ;  carrying  out  his  theory  so  as  to 
give  an  outline  of  that  doctrine  of  emanations,  which  at  a 
later  period  was  elaborated  and  fully  developed  by  the 
Gnostics. 

The  treatises  contained  in  the  present  volume  refer  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first,  that  on 
the  Creation  of  the  "World,  he  intimates  that  his  object  is  to 
show  how  the  law  and  the  world  accord  with  one  another, 
and  how  the  man  who  lives  according  to  the  law  is  as  such 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  For  Moses,  as  he  remarks  in  his 
treatise  on  the  life  of  that  prophet,  demonstrates  in  his 
history  that  the  same  Being  is  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  the  true  lawgiver  of  the  world ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  whoever  follows  his  laws  is  adapting  himself 
to  the  course  of  nature  and  living  in  harmony  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe ;  while  again,  the  man  who 
transgresses  those  laws  is  punished  by  the  operations  of 
nature,  such  as  floods,  fire  from  heaven,  and  such  means. 
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In  his  treatise  on  the  Laws,  he  divides  them  into  what  he 
looks  upon  as  unwritten  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  living 
patterns  of  a  blameless  life  which  the  scripture  sets  before 
us  in  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  &c,  and  particular  laws  in  the 
narrower  technical  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

In  the  other  treatises,  he  deduces  an  allegorical  meaning 
from  the  plain  historical  account  of  Moses,  which  serves  him 
as  the  foundation  for  his  philosophical  system. 

In  all  these  works  he  exhibits  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing, showing  himself  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature  of 
every  age  and  description,  and  of  considerable  skill  in  the 
sciences  of  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  His  style  is 
clear,  and  even  though  he  may  at  times  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  an  over-refined  subtilty,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
him  the  praise  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  set  off  to  their 
best  advantage  by  neatness  of  language  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. 

For  the  Christian  reader  these  treatises  have  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  ample  materials  which  many  of  them 
furnish  for  the  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  materials 
so  copious  and  so  valuable  that  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
present  day  has  pronounced  an  opinion  (referring  probably 
more  especially  to  the  treatises  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Abel  and 
of  Cain — on  the  Different  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Noah— 
on  Abraham — on  the  Life  of  Moses — on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— and  on  Providence)  that  all  the  other  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures  put  together  have  not  left 
works  of  greater  value  for  that  most  important  object.  It 
is  even  asserted  by  Eusebius  that  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  St.  Peter  while  at  Rome,  but  that  statement  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  wanting  confirmation.  From  his 
treatise  against  Flaccus,  and  in  that  which  refers  to  his 
embassy  to  Home,  we  likewise  derive  information  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  Roman  governors,  which  supplies  much  incidental  cor- 
roboration of  some  of  the  historical  allusions  contained  in 
different  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  text  which  has  been  used  in  this  translation  has  been 
generally  that  of  Mangey. 
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A  TREATISE 

ON  THE   ACCOUNT  OF 


THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD, 

AS  GIVEN  BY  MOSES. 


I.  Of  other  lawgivers,  some  have  set  forth  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  just  and  reasonable,  in  a  naked  and  unadorned 
manner,  while  others,  investing  their  ideas  with  an  abundance 
of  amplification,  have  sought  to  bewilder  the  people,  by  burying 
the  truth  under  a  heap  of  fabulous  inventions.  But  Moses, 
rejecting  both  of  these  methods,  the  one  as  inconsiderate, 
careless,  and  unphilosophical,  and  the  other  as  mendacious 
and  full  of  trickery,  made  the  beginning  of  his  laws  entirely 
beautiful,  and  in  all  respects  admirable,  neither  at  once 
declaring  what  ought  to  be  done  or  the  contrary,  nor  (since  it  was 
necessary  to  mould  beforehand  the  dispositions  of  those  who 
were  to  use  his  laws)  inventing  fables  himself  or  adopting 
those  which  had  been  invented  by  others. 

And  his  exordium,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  most  admi- 
rable ;  embracing  the  creation  of  the  world,  under  the  idea 
that  the  law  corresponds  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the 
law,  and  that  a  man  who  is  obedient  to  the  law,  being,  by  so 
doing,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  arranges  his  actions  with  refe- 
rence to  the  intention  of  nature,  in  harmony  with  which  tbe 
whole  universal  world  is  regulated.  Accordingly  no  one,  whether 
poet  or  historian,  could  ever  give  expression  in  an  adequate 
manner  to  the  beauty  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  for  they  surpass  all  the  power  of  language,  and 
amaze  our  hearing,  being  too  great  and  venerable  to  be 
adapted  to  the  senses  of  any  created  being.  That,  however, 
is  not  a  reason  for  our  yielding  to  indolence  on  the  subject, 
but  rather  from  our  affection  for  the  Deity  we  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  exert  ourselves  even  beyond  our  powers  in  describ- 
ing them  :  not  as  having  much,  or  indeed  anything  to  say  of 
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our  own,  but  instead  of  much,  just  a  little,  such  as  it  may  be 
probable  that  human  intellect  may  attain  to,  when  wholly 
occupied  with  a  love  of  and  desire  for  wisdom. 

For  as  the  smallest  seal  receives  imitations  of  things  oi 
colossal  magnitude  when  engraved  upon  it,  so  perchance  in 
some  instances  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  description  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  recorded  in  the  Law,  overshadowing 
with  its  brilliancy  the  souls  of  those  who  happen  to  meet  with 
it,  will  be  delivered  to  a  more  concise  record  after  these  facts 
have  been  first  premised  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over  in  silence. 

II.  For  some  men,  admiring  the  world  itself  rather  than 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  have  represented  it  as  existing  with- 
out any  maker,  and  eternal ;  and  as  impiously  as  falsely 
have  represented  God  as  existing  in  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, while  it  would  have  been  right  on  the  other  hand  to 
marvel  at  the  might  of  God  as  the  creator  and  father  of  all, 
and  to  admire  the  world  in  a  degree  not  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  moderation. 

ButMoses,  who  had  early  reached  the  very  summits  of  philoso- 
phy,* and  who  had  learnt  from  the  oracles  of  God  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  of  the  principles  of  nature,  was  well  aware 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  in  all  existing  things  there  must 
be  an  active  cause,  and  a  passive  subject ;  and  that  the  active 
cause  is  the  intellect  of  the  universe,  thoroughly  unadulterated 
and  thoroughly  unmixed,  superior  to  virtue  and  superior  to 
science,  superior  even  to  abstract  good  or  abstract  beauty; 
while  the  passive  subject  is  something  inanimate  and  incapable 
of  motion  by  any  intrinsic  power  of  its  own,  but  having  been 
set  in  motion,  and  fashioned,  and  endowed  with  life  by  the 
intellect,  became  transformed  into  that  most  perfect  work,  this 
world.  And  those  who  describe  it  as  being  uncreated,  do, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  cut  off  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
of  all  the  qualities  which  tend  to  produce  piety,  namely,  provi- 
dence :  for  reason  proves  that  the  father  and  creator  has  a 
care  for  that  which  has  been  created  ;  for  a  father  is  anxious 
for  the  life  of  his  children,  and  a  workman  aims  at  the  dura- 
tion of  his  works,  and  employs  every  device  imaginable  to 

•  This  is  in  accordanoe  with  the  description  of  him  in  the  Bihlc 
where  he  is  represented  as  being  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians. 
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ward  off  everything  that  is  pernicious  or  injurious,  and  is  de- 
sirous by  every  means  in  his  power  to  provide  everything 
which  is  useful  or  profitable  for  them.  But  with  regard  to 
that  which  has  not  been  created,  there  is  no  feeling  of  interest 
as  if  it  were  his  own  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  not  cre- 
ated it. 

It  is  then  a  pernicious  doctrine,  and  one  for  which  no  one 
should  contend,  to  establish  a  system  in  this  world,  such  as 
anarchy  is  in  a  city,  so  that  it  should  have  no  superintendant, 
or  regulator,  or  judge,  by  whom  everything  must  be  managed 
and  governed. 

But  the  great  Moses,  thinking  that  a  thing  which  has  not 
been  uncreated  is  as  alien  as  possible  from  that  which  is  visible 
before  our  eyes  (for  everything  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
senses  exists  in  birth  and  in  changes,  and  is  not  always  in  the 
same  condition),  has  attributed  eternity  to  that  which  is  in- 
visible and  discerned  only  by  our  intellect  as  a  kinsman  and  a 
brother,  while  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  external 
senses  he  had  predicated  generation  as  an  appropriate  descrip- 
tion. Since,  then,  this  world  is  visible  and  the  object  of  our 
external  senses,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  must  have  been 
created  ;  on  which  account  it  was  not  without  a  wise  purpose 
that  he  recorded  its  creation,  giving  a  very  venerable  account 
of  God. 

III.  And  he  says  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  not 
because  the  Creator  stood  in  need  of  a  length  of  time  (for  it  is 
natural  that  God  should  do  everything  at  once,  not  merely  by 
uttering  a  command,  but  by  even  thinking  of  it) ;  but  because 
the  things  created  required  arrangement ;  and  number  is  akin 
to  arrangement ;  and,  of  all  numbers,  six  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  most  productive  :  for  of  all  the  numbers,  from  the 
unit  upwards,  it  is  the  first  perfect  one,  being  made  equal  to 
its  parts,  and  being  made  complete  by  them ;  the  number 
three  being  half  of  it,  and  the  number  two  a  third  of  it,  and 
the  unit  a  sixth  of  it,  and,  so  to  say,  it  is  formed  so  as  to  be 
both  male  and  female,  and  is  made  up  of  the  power  of  both 
natures ;  for  in  existing  things  the  odd  number  is  the  male, 
and  the  even  number  is  the  female  ;  accordingly,  of  odd  num- 
bers the  first  is  the  number  three,  and  of  even  numbers  the 
first  is  two,  and  the  two  numbers  multiplied  together  make  six. 
It  was  fitting  therefore,  that  the  world,  being  the  most  perfect 
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of  created  things,  should  be  made  according  to  the  perfect 
number,  namely,  six :  and,  as  it  was  to  have  in  it  the  causes 
of  both,  which  arise  from  combination,  that  it  should  be  formed 
according  to  a  mixed  number,  the  first  combination  of  odd  and 
even  numbers,  since  it  was  to  embrace  the  character  both  of 
the  male  who  sows  the  seed,  and  of  the  female  who  receives  it. 
And  he  allotted  each  of  the  six  days  to  one  of  the  portions  of 
the  whole,  taking  out  the  first  day,  which  he  does  not  even  call 
the  first  day,  that  it  may  not  be  numbered  with  the  others,  but 
entitling  it  one,  he  names  it  rightly,  perceiving  in  it,  and 
ascribing  to  it  the  nature  and  appellation  of  the  limit. 

IV.  We  must  mention  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  matters 
contained  in  his  account,  since  to  enumerate  them  all  is  im- 
possible ;  for  he  embraces  tnat  beautiful  world  which  is  percep- 
tible only  by  the  intellect,  as  the  account  of  the  first  day  will 
show :  for  God,  as  apprehending  beforehand,  as  a  God  mus* 
do,  that  there  could  not  exist  a  good  imitation  without  a  good 
model,  and  that  of  the  things  perceptible  to  the  external 
senses  nothing  could  be  faultless  which  was  not  fashioned  with 
reference  to  some  archetypal  idea  conceived  by  the  intellect, 
when  he  had  determined  to  create  this  visible  world,  previously 
formed  that  one  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  in 
order  that  so  using  an  incorporeal  model  formed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  image  of  God,  he  might  then  make  this  corporeal 
world,  a  younger  likeness  of  the  elder  creation,  which  should 
embrace  as  many  different  genera  perceptible  to  the  external 
senses,  as  the  other  world  contains  of  those  which  are  visible 
only  to  the  intellect. 

But  that  world  which  consists  of  ideas,  it  were  impious  in 
any  degree  to  attempt  to  describe  or  even  to  imagine  :  but 
how  it  was  created,  we  shall  know  if  we  take  for  our  guide  a 
certain  image  of  the  things  which  exist  among  us. 

When  any  city  is  founded  through  the  exceeding  ambition 
of  some  king  or  leader  who  lays  claim  to  absolute  authority, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  brilliant  imagination,  eager 
to  display  his  good  fortune,  then  it  happens  at  times  that  some 
man  coming  up  who,  from  his  education,  is  skilful  in  archi- 
tecture, and  he,  seeing  the  advantageous  character  and  beauty 
of  the  situation,  first  of  all  sketches  out  in  his  own  mind 
nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  city  which  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted— the  temples,  the  gymnasia,  the  prytanea,  the  markets, 
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the  harbour,  the  docks,  the  streets,  the  arrangement  of  the 
walls,  the  situations  of  the  dwelling  houses,  and  of  the  public 
and  other  buildings.  Then,  having  received  in  his  own  mind, 
as  on  a  waxen  tablet,  the  form  of  each  building,  he  carries  in 
his  heart  the  image  of  a  city,  perceptible  as  yet  only  by  the 
intellect,  the  images  of  which  he  stirs  up  in  memory  which  is 
innate  in  him,  and,  still  further,  engraving  them  in  his  mind 
like  a  good  workman,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  he 
begins  to  raise  the  city  of  stones  and  wood,  making  the  corpo- 
real substances  to  resemble  each  of  the  incorporeal  ideas. 
Now  we  must  form  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  of  God,  who, 
having  determined  to  found  a  mighty  state,  first  of  all  con 
ceived  its  form  in  his  mind,  according  to  which  form  he  made 
a  world  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  and  then  completed 
one  visible  to  the  external  senses,  using  the  first  one  as  a 
model. 

V.  As  therefore  the  city,  when  previously  shadowed  out  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  of  architectural  skill  had  no  external 
place,  but  was  stamped  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  workman,  so 
in  the  same  manner  neither  can  the  world  which  existed  in 
ideas  have  had  any  other  local  position  except  the  divine 
reason  which  made  them  ;  for  what  other  place  could  there  be 
for  his  powers  which  should  be  able  to  receive  and  contain,  I 
do  not  say  all,  but  even  any  single  one  of  them  whatever,  in 
its  simple  form  ?  And  the  power  and  faculty  which  could  be 
capable  of  creating  the  world,  has  for  its  origin  that  good  which 
is  founded  on  truth  ;  for  if  any  one  were  desirous  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  on  account  of  which  this  universe  was  created,  I 
think  that  he  would  come  to  no  erroneous  conclusion  if  he 
were  to  say  as  one  of  the  ancients  did  say  :  "  That  the  Father 
and  Creator  was  good  ;  on  which  account  he  did  not  grudge  the 
substance  a  share  of  his  own  excellentnature, since  it  had  nothing 
good  of  itself,  but  was  able  to  become  everything."  For  the 
substance  was  of  itself  destitute  of  arrangement,  of  quality,  of 
animation,  of  distinctive  character,  and  full  of  all  disorder  and 
confusion ;  and  it  received  a  change  and  transformation  to 
what  is  opposite  to  this  condition,  and  most  excellent,  being 
invested  with  order,  quality,  animation,  resemblance,  identity, 
arrangement,  harmony,  and  everything  which  belongs  to  the 
more  excellent  idea. 

VI.  And  God,  not  being  urged  on  by  any  prompter  (fot 
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who  else  could  there  have  heen  to  prompt  him  ?)  but  guided 
by  his  own  sole  will,  decided  that  it  was  fitting  to  benefit  with 
unlimited  and  abundant  favours  a  nature  which,  without  the 
divine  gift,  was  unable  of  itself  to  partake  of  any  good  thing ; 
but  he  benefits  it,  not  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  own 
graces,  for  they  are  illimitable  and  eternal,  but  according  to 
the  power  of  that  which  is  benefited  to  receive  his  graces. 
For  the  capacity  of  that  which  is  created  to  receive  benefits 
does  not  correspond  to  the  natural  power  of  God  to  confer 
them ;  since  his  powers  are  infinitely  greater,  and  the  thing 
created  being  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  receive  all  their 
greatness  would  have  sunk  under  it,  if  he  had  not  measured 
his  bounty,  allotting  to  each,  in  due  proportion,  that  which  was 
poured  upon  it.  And  if  any  one  were  to  desire  to  use  more 
undisguised  terms,  he  would  not  call  the  world,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  intellect,  any  thing  else  but  the  reason  of 
God,  already  occupied  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  for  neither 
is  a  city,  while  only  perceptible  to  the  intellect,  anything  else 
but  the  reason  of  the  architect,  who  is  already  designing  to 
build  one  perceptible  to  the  external  senses,  on  the  model  of 
that  which  is  so  only  to  the  intellect — this  is  the  doctrine  of 
Moses,  not  mine.  Accordingly  he,  when  recording  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  in  words  which  follow,  asserts  expressly,  that 
he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God — and  if  the  image  be  a  part 
of  the  image,  then  manifestly  so  is  the  entire  form,  namely, 
the  whole  of  this  world  perceptible  by  the  external  senses, 
which  is  a  greater  imitation  of  the  divine  image  than  the 
human  form  is.  It  is  manifest  also,  that  the  archetypal  seal, 
which  we  call  that  world  which  is  perceptible  only  to  the  in- 
tellect, must  itself  be  the  archetypal  model,  the  idea  of  ideas, 
the  Reason  of  God. 

VII.  Moses  says  also  ;  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth:"  taking  the  beginning  to  be,  not  as 
some  men  think,  that  which  is  according  to  time ;  for  before 
the  world  time  had  no  existence,  but  was  created  either 
simultaneously  with  it,  or  after  it ;  for  since  time  is  the  inter- 
val of  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  there  could  not  have  been 
any  such  thing  as  motion  before  there  was  anything  which 
could  be  moved ;  but  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  received 
existence  subsequently  or  simultaneously.  It  therefore  follows 
also  of  necessity,  that  time  was  created  either  at  the  same 
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moment  with  the  world,  or  later  than  it — and  to  venture  to 
assert  that  it  is  older  than  the  world  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  philosophy.  But  if  the  beginning  spoken  of  by  Moses 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  spoken  of  according  to  time,  then 
it  may  be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  beginning  accord- 
ing to  number  that  is  indicated ;  so  that,  "  In  the  beginning 
he  created,"  is  equivalent  to  "  first  of  all  he  created  the 
heaven ;"  for  it  is  natural  in  reality  that  that  should  have  been 
the  first  object  created,  being  both  the  best  of  all  created 
things,  and  being  also  made  of  the  purest  substance,  because 
it  was  destined  to  be  the  most  holy  abode  of  the  visible  Gods 
who  are  perceptible  by  the  external  senses  ;  for  if  the  Creator 
had  made  everything  at  the  same  moment,  still  those  things 
which  were  created  in  beauty  would  no  less  have  had  a  regular 
arrangement,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  in  disorder. 
But  order  is  a  due  consequence  and  connection  of  things  pre- 
cedent and  subsequent,  if  not  in  the  completion  of  a  work,  at 
all  events  in  the  intention  of  the  maker;  for  it  is  owing  to 
order  that  they  become  accurately  defined  and  stationary,  and 
free  from  confusion. 

In  the  first  place  therefore,  from  the  model  of  the  world, 
perceptible  only  by  intellect,  the  Creator  made  an  incorporeal 
heaven,  and  an  invisible  earth,  and  the  form  of  air  and  of 
empty  space  :  the  former  of  which  he  called  darkness,  because 
the  air  is  black  by  nature ;  and  the  other  he  called  the  abyss, 
for  empty  space  is  very  deep  and  yawning  with  immense 
width.  Then  he  created  the  incorporeal  substance  of  water 
and  of  air,  and  above  all  he  spread  light,  being  the  seventh 
thing  made ;  and  this  again  was  incorporeal,  and  a  model  of 
the  sun,  perceptible  only  to  intellect,  and  of  all  the  light- 
giving  stars,  which  are  destined  to  stand  together  in  heaven. 

VIII.  And  air  and  light  he  considered  worthy  of  the  pre- 
eminence. For  the  one  he  called  the  breath  of  God,  because 
it  is  air,  which  is  the  most  life-giving  of  things,  and  of  life  the 
causer  is  God  ;  and  the  other  he  called  light,  because  it  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful :  for  that  which  is  perceptible  only  by 
intellect  is  as  far  more  brilliant  and  splendid  than  that  which 
is  seen,  as  I  conceive,  the  sun  is  than  darkness,  or  day  than 
night,  or  the  intellect  than  any  other  of  the  outward  senses  by 
which  men  judge  (inasmuch  as  it  is  the  guide  of  the  entire 
soul),  or  the  eyes  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.     And  the 
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invisible  divine  reason,  perceptible  only  by  intellect,  he  calls 
the  image  of  God.  And  the  image  of  this  image  is  that  light, 
perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  which  is  the  image  of  the 
^divine  reason,  which  has  explained  its  generation.  And  it  is 
a  star  above  the  heavens,  the  source  of  those  stars  which  are 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  and  if  any  one  were  to  call 
it  universal  light  he  would  not  be  very  wrong ;  since  it  is  from 
that  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  other  planets  and  fixed 
stars  derive  their  due  light,  in  proportion  as  each  has  power 
given  to  it;  that  unmingled  and  pure  light  being  obscured 
when  it  begins  to  change,  according  to  the  change  from  that 
which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  to  that  which  is 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses ;  for  none  of  those  things 
which  are  perceptible  to  the  external  senses  is  pure. 

IX.  Moses  is  rigbt  also  when  he  says,  that  "  darkness  was 
over  the  face  of  the  abyss."  For  the  air  is  in  a  manner 
spread  above  the  empty  space,  since  having  mounted  up  it 
entirely  fills  all  that  open,  and  desolate,  and  empty  place, 
which  reaches  down  to  us  from  the  regions  below  the  moon. 
And  after  the  shining  forth  of  that  light,  perceptible  only  to 
the  intellect,  which  existed  before  the  sun,  then  its  adversary 
darkness  yielded,  as  God  put  a  wall  between  them  and  sepa- 
rated them,  well  knowing  their  opposite  characters,  and  the 
enmity  existing  between  their  natures.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  they  might  not  war  against  one  another  from  being  con- 
tinually brought  in  contact,  so  that  war  would  prevail  instead 
of  peace,  God,  turning  want  of  order  into  order,  did  not  only 
separate  light  and  darkness,  but  did  also  place  houndaries  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  two,  by  which  he  sepa- 
rated the  extremities  of  each.  For  if  they  had  approximated 
they  must  have  produced  confusion,  preparing  for  the  contest, 
for  the  supremacy,  with  great  and  unextinguishable  rivalry,  if 
boundaries  established  between  them  had  not  separated  them 
and  prevented  them  from  clashing  together,  and  these  boun- 
daries are  evening  and  morning ;  the  one  of  which  heralds  in 
the  good  tidings  that  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  gently  dissi- 
pating the  darkness :  and  evening  comes  on  as  the  sun  sets, 
receiving  gently  the  collective  approach  of  darkness.  And 
these,  I  mean  morning  and  evening,  must  be  placed  in  the 
class  of  incorporeal  things,  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect ; 
for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  them  which  is  perceptible  by 
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the  external  senses,  but  they  are  entirely  ideas,  and  measures, 
and  forms,  and  seals,  incorporeal  as  far  as  regards  the  genera- 
tion of  other  bodies.  But  when  light  came,  and  darkness 
retreated  and  yielded  to  it,  and  boundaries  were  set  in  the 
space  between  the  two,  namely,  evening  and  morning,  then  of 
necessity  the  measure  of  time  was  immediately  perfected, 
which  also  the  Creator  called  "  day,"  and  He  called  it  not 
"  the  first  day,"  but  "  one  day ;"  and  it  is  spoken  of  thus,  on 
account  of  the  single  nature  of  the  world  perceptible  only  by 
the  intellect,  which  has  a  single  nature. 

X.  The  incorporeal  world  then  was  already  completed, 
having  its  seat  in  the  Divine  Reason  ;  and  the  world,  percep- 
tible by  the  external  senses,  was  made  on  the  model  of  it ; 
and  the  first  portion  of  it,  being  also  the  most  excellent  of  all 
made  by  the  Creator,  was  the  heaven,  which  he  truly  called 
the  firmament,  as  being  corporeal  ;  for  the  body  is  by  nature 
firm,  inasmuch  as  it  is  divisible  into  three  parts  ;  and  what 
other  idea  of  solidity  and  of  body  can  there  be,  except  that  it 
is  something  which  may  be  measured  in  every  direction  ? 
therefore  he,  very  naturally  contesting  that  which  was  per- 
ceptible to  the  external  senses,  and  corporeal  with  that  which 
was  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  and  incorporeal,  called 
this  the  firmament.  Immediately  afterwards  he,  with  great 
propriety  and  entire  correctness,  called  it  the  heaven,  either 
because  it  was  already  the  boundary*  of  everything,  or  because 
it  was  the  first  of  all  visible  .things  which  was  created ;  and 
after  its  second  rising  he  called  the  time  day,  referring  the 
entire  space  and  measure  of  a  day  to  the  heaven,  on  account 
of  its  dignity  and  honour  among  the  things  perceptible  to  the 
external  senses. 

XI.  And  after  this,  as  the  whole  body  of  water  in  existence 
was  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  had  penetrated  through  all 
its  parts,  as  if  it  were  a  sponge  which  had  imbibed  moisture, 
so  that  the  earth  was  only  swampy  land  and  deep  mud,  both 
the  elements  of  earth  and  water  being  mixed  up  and  combined 
together,  like  one  confused  mass  into  one  undistinguishable 
and  shapeless  nature,  God  ordained  that  all  the  water  which 
was  salt,  and  destined  to  be  a  cause  of  barrenness  to  seeds 
and  trees  should  be  gathered  together,  flowing  forth  out  of  all 

*  Philo  means  that  ovpavoc  was  derived  either  from  opoc,  a 
boundary,  or  from  opaui,  to  see,  oparos,  visible. 
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the  holes  of  the  entire  earth ;  and  he  commanded  dry  land  to 
appear,  that  liquid  which  had  any  sweetness  in  it  being  left  in 
it  to  secure  its  durability.  For  this  sweet  liquid,  in  due  pro- 
portions, is  as  a  sort  of  glue  for  the  different  substances, 
preventing  the  earth  from  being  utterly  dried  up,  and  so 
becoming  unproductive  and  barren,  and  causing  it,  like  a 
mother,  to  furnish  not  only  one  kind  of  nourishment,  namely 
meat,  but  both  sorts  at  once,  so  as  to  supply  its  offspring 
with  both  meat  and  drink ;  wherefore  he  filled  it  with  veins, 
resembling  breasts,  which,  being  provided  with  openings, 
were  destined  to  pour  forth  springs  and  rivers.  And  in  the 
same  way  he  extended  the  invisible  irrigations  of  dew  per- 
vading every  portion  of  arable  and  deep-soiled  land,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  most  liberal  and  plenteous  supply  of  fruits. 
Having  arranged  these  things,  he  gave  them  names,  calling 
the  dry,  "  land,"  and  the  water  which  was  separated  from  it 
he  called  "  sea." 

XII.  After  this  he  began  to  adorn  the  land,  for  he  bade  it 
bring  forth  grass,  and  bear  corn,  producing  every  kind  of 
herb,  and  plains  clothed  with  verdure,  and  everything  which 
was  calculated  to  be  fodder  for  cattle,  or  food  for  men.  More- 
over he  commanded  every  kind  of  tree  to  spring  up,  omitting 
no  kind,  either  of  those  which  are  wild  or  of  those  which  are 
called  cultivated.  And  simultaneously  with  their  first  produc- 
tion he  loaded  them  all  with  fruit,  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  which  exists  at  present ;  for  now  the  different  fruits  are 
produced  in  turn,  at  different  seasons,  and  not  all  together 
at  one  time  ;  for  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  first  of 
all  comes  the  sowing  and  the  planting ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  growth  of  what  has  been  sown  and  planted,  in  some 
cases  the  plants  extending  their  roots  downwards  like  founda- 
tions, and  in  others  raising  themselves  upwards  to  a  height 
and  displaying  long  stalks  ?  After  that  come  the  buds,  and 
the  putting  forth  of  leaves,  and  then  after  everything  else 
comes  the  production  of  fruit.  And  again,  the  fruit  when  first 
produced  is  not  perfect,  but  it  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of 
change,  with  reference  both  to  its  quantity  in  regard  of  mag- 
nitude, and  to  its  qualities  in  its  multiform  appearance :  for 
the  fruit  is  produced  at  first  like  indivisible  grains,  which  are 
hardly  visible  from  their  diminutive  size,  and  which  one 
might  correctly  enough  pronounce  to  be  the  first  things  per- 
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ceptible  by  the  external  senses ;  and  afterwards  by  little  and 
little,  from  the  nourishment  conveyed  in  channels,  which 
waters  the  tree,  and  from  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  breezes, 
which  blow  air  at  the  same  time  cold  and  gentle,  the  fruit  is 
gradually  vivified,  and  nursed  up,  and  increased,  advancing 
onward  to  its  perfect  size ;  and  with  its  change  of  magnitude 
it  changes  also  its  qualities,  as  if  it  were  diversified  with 
varying  colours  by  pictorial  science. 
,  XIII.  But  in  the  first  creation  of  the  universe,  as  I  have 
said  already,  God  produced  the  whole  race  of  trees  out  of  the 
earth  in  full  perfection,  having  their  fruit  not  incomplete  but 
in  a  state  of  entire  ripeness,  to  be  ready  for  the  immediate  and 
undelayed  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  animals  which  were  about 
immediately  to  be  born.  Accordingly  he  commanded  the 
earth  to  produce  these  things.  And  the  earth,  as  though  it 
had  for  a  long  time  beeu  pregnant  and  travailing,  produced 
every  sort  of  seed,  and  every  sort  of  tree,  and  also  of  fruit,  in 
unspeakable  abundance ;  and  not  only  were  these  produced 
fruits  to  be  food  for  living  animals,  but  enough  also  to  serve  as 
a  preparation  for  the  continuous  production  of  similar  fruits 
hereafter ;  covering  substances  consisting  of  seed,  in  which  are 
the  principles  of  all  plants  undistinguishable  and  invisible, 
but  destined  hereafter  to  become  manifest  and  visible  in  the 
periodical  maturity  of  the  fruit.  For  God  thought  fit  to 
endue  nature  with  a  long  duration,  making  the  races  that  he 
was  creating  immortal,  and  giving  them  a  participation  in 
eternity.  On  which  account  he  led  on  and  hastened  the 
beginning  towards  the  end,  and  caused  the  end  to  turn  back- 
wards to  the  beginning :  for  from  plants  comes  fruit,  as  the  end 
might  come  from  the  beginning ;  and  from  the  fruit  comes  the 
seed,  which  again  contains  the  plant  within  itself,  so  that  a 
fresh  beginning  may  come  from  the  end. 

XIV.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  after  he  had  embellished  the 
earth,  he  diversified  and  adorned  the  heaven :  not  giving  the 
precedence  to  the  inferior  nature  by  arranging  the  heaven 
subsequently  to  the  earth,  or  thinking  that  which  was  the 
more  excellent  and  the  more  divine  worthy  only  of  the  second 
place,  but  acting  thus  for  the  more  manifest  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  his  dominion.  For  he  foreknew  with  respect 
to  men  who  were  not  yet  born,  what  sort  of  beings  they  would 
be  as  to  their  opinions,   forming   conjectures  on  what  wa3 
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likely  and  probable,  of  which  the  greater  part  would  be  reason- 
able, though  falling  short  of  the  character  of  unadulterated 
truth ;  and  trusting  rather  to  visible  phenomena  than  to  God, 
and  admiring  sophistry  rather  than  wisdom.  And  again  he 
knew  that  surveying  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to 
which  are  owing  the  summers  and  winters,  and  the  alternations 
of  spring  and  autumn,  they  would  conceive  the  revolutions  of 
the  stars  in  heaven  to  be  the  causes  of  all  the  things  which 
every  year  should  be  produced  and  generated  on  the  earth, 
accordingly  that  no  one  might  venture  either  through  shame- 
less  impudence  or  inordinate  ignorance  to  attribute  to  any 
created  thing  the  primary  causes  of  things,  he  said:  "Let 
them  run  over  in  their  minds  the  first  creation  of  the  universe, 
when,  before  the  sun  or  the  moon  existed,  the  earth  brought 
forth  all  kinds  of  plants  and  all  kinds  of  fruits :  and  seeing 
this  in  their  minds  let  them  hope  that  it  will  again  also  bring 
forth  such,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Father,  when 
it  shall  seem  good  to  him,  without  his  having  need  of  the  aid 
of  any  of  the  sons  of  men  beneath  the  heavens,  to  whom  he 
has  given  powers,  though  not  absolute  ones."  For  as  a  chario 
teer  holding  the  reins,  or  a  helmsman  with  his  hand  upon  the 
rudder,  he  guides  everything  as  he  pleases,  in  accordance  with 
law  and  justice,  needing  no  one  else  as  his  assistant;  for  all 
things  are  possible  to  God. 

XV.  This  is  the  cause  why  the  earth  bore  fruit  and  herbs 
before  God  proceeded  to  adorn  the  heaven.  And  next  the 
heaven  was  embellished  in  the  perfect  number  four,  and  if 
any  one  were  to  pronounce  this  number  the  origin  and  source 
of  the  all-perfect  decade  he  would  not  err.  For  what  the 
decade  is  in  actuality,  that  the  number  four,  as  it  seems,  is  in 
potentiality,  at  all  events  if  the  numerals  from  the  unit  to  four* 
are  placed  together  in  order,  they  will  make  ten,  which  is  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  immensity,  around  which  the  numbers 
wheel  and  turn  as  around  a  goal. 

Moreover  the  number  four  also  comprehends  the  principlos 
of  the  harmonious  concords  in  music,  that  in  fours,  and  in 

*  By  addition,  that  is  1 
2 
3 
4 
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fifths,  and  the  diapason,  and  besides  this  the  double  diapason 
from  which  sounds  the  most  perfect  system  of  harmony  is  pro- 
duced. For  the  ratio  of  the  sounds  in  fourths  is  as  four  to 
three ;  and  in  fifths  as  three  to  two ;  and  in  the  diapason  that  ratio 
is  doubled  :  and  in  the  double  diapason  it  is  increased  fourfold, 
all  which  ratios  the  number  four  comprehends.  At  all 
events  the  first,  or  the  epistritus,  is  the  ratio  of  four  to  three ; 
the  second,  or  the  hemiolius,  is  that  of  three  to  two :  the  two- 
fold ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one,  or  four  to  two :  and  the  four- 
fold ratio  is  that  of  four  to  one. 

XVI.  There  is  also  another  power  of  the  number  four  which 
is  a  most  wonderful  one  to  speak  of  and  to  contemplate.  For 
it  was  this  number  that  first  displayed  the  nature  of  the  solid 
cube,  the  numbers  before  four  being  assigned  only  to  incorpo- 
real things.  For  it  is  according  to  the  unit  that  that  thing 
is  reckoned  which  is  spoken  of  in  geometry  as  a  point :  and  a 
line  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  number  two,  because  it  is 
arranged  by  nature  from  a  point ;  and  a  line  is  length  without 
breadth.  But  when  breadth  is  added  to  it,  it  becomes  a 
superficies,  which  is  arranged  according  to  the  number  three. 
And  a  superficies,  when  compared  with  the  nature  of  a  solid 
cube,  wants  one  thing,  namely  depth,  and  when  this  one  thing 
is  added  to  the  three,  it  becomes  four.  On  which  account  it 
has  happened  that  this  number  is  a  thing  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  from  an  incorporeal  substance  perceptible  only 
by  intellect,  it  has  led  us  on  to  a  comprehension  of  a  body 
divisible  in  a  threefold  manner,  and  which  by  its  own  nature 
is  first  perceived  by  the  external  senses.  And  he  who  does 
not  comprehend  what  is  here  said  may  learn  to  understand  it 
from  a  game  which  is  very  common.  Those  who  play  with 
nuts  are  accustomed  when  they  have  placed  three  nuts  on  the 
floor,  to  place  one  more  on  the  top  of  them  producing  a  figure 
like  a  pyramid.  Accordingly  the  triangle  stands  on  the  floor, 
arranged  up  to  the  number  three,  and  the  nut  which  is  placed 
upon  it  makes  up  four  in  number,  and  in  figure  it  produces  a 
pyramid,  being  now  a  solid  body. 

And  in  addition  to  this  there  is  this  point  also  of  which  we 
should  not  be  ignorant,  the  number  four  is  the  first  number 
which  is  a  square,  being  equal  on  all  sides,  the  measure  of 
justice  and  equality.  And  that  it  is  the  only  number  the 
nature  of  which  is  such  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  numbers 
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whether  in  combination,  or  in  power.  In  combination  when 
two  and  two  are  added  together  ;  and  again  in  power  when  we 
speak  of  twice  two  ;*  and  in  this  it  displays  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  kind  of  harmony,  which  is  not  the  lot  of  any  other 
u  umber. 

If  we  examine  the  number  six  which  is  composed  of  two 
threes,  if  these  two  numbers  are  multiplied  it  is  not  the  number 
six  that  is  produced,  but  a  different  one,  the  number  nine. 
And  the  number  four  has  many  other  powers  also,  which  we 
must  subsequently  show  more  accurately  in  a  separate  essay 
appropriated  to  it.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  add  this  that 
it  was  the  foundation  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  heaven  and 
the  whole  world.  For  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  this 
universe  was  made,  flowed  from  the  number  four  as  from  a 
fountain.  And  in  addition  to  the  four  elements  the  seasons  of 
the  year  are  also  four,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  plants,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  quadruple 
division  of  winter,  and  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn. 

XVII.  The  aforesaid  number  therefore  being  accounted 
worthy  of  such  pre  eminence  in  nature,  the  Creator  of  necessity 
adorned  the  heaven  by  the  number  four,  namely  by  that  most 
beautiful  and  most  godlike  ornament  the  light-giving  stars.  And 
knowing  that  of  all  existing  things  light  is  the  most  excellent, 
he  made  it  the  instrument  of  the  best  of  all  the  senses,  sight. 
For  what  the  mind  is  in  the  soul,  that  the  eye  is  in  the  body. 
For  each  of  them  sees,  the  one  beholding  those  existing  things 
which  are  perceptible  only  to  the  intellect,  and  the  other  those 
which  are  perceptible  to  the  external  senses. 

But  the  mind  is  in  need  of  knowledge  in  order  to  distinguish 
incorporeal  things,  and  the  eyes  have  need  of  light  in  order  to 
be  able  to  perceive  bodies,  and  light  is  also  the  cause  of  many 
other  good  things  to  men,  and  particularly  of  the  greatest, 
namely  philosophy.  For  the  sight  being  sent  upwards  by  light 
and  beholding  the  nature  of  the  stars  and  their  harmonious 
movement,  and  the  well-ordered-revolutions  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  of  the  planets,  some  always  revolving  in  the  same  manner 
and  coming  to  the  same  places,  and  others  having  double 
periods  in  an  anomalous  and  somewhat  contrary  manner,  be- 
holding also,  the  harmonious  dances  of  all  these  bodies  arranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  perfect  music,  causes  an  ineffable 
*  Thus  2+2=4,  or  2x2=4. 
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joy  and  delight  to  the  soul.  And  the  soul,  feasting  on  a 
continuous  series  of  spectacles,  for  one  succeeds  another,  has  an 
insatiable  love  for  beholding  such.  Then,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  it  examines  with  increased  curiosity  what  is  the  substance 
of  these  things  which  are  visible  ;  and  whether  they  have  an 
existence  without  having  been  created,  or  whether  they  received 
their  origin  by  creation,  and  what  is  the  character  of  their 
movement,  and  what  the  causes  are  by  which  everything  is 
regulated.  And  it  is  from  inquiries  into  these  things  that 
philosophy  has  arisen,  than  which  no  more  perfect  good  has 
entered  into  human  life. 

XVIII.  But  the  Creator  having  a  regard  to  that  idea  of  light 
perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in 
the  mention  made  of  the  incorporeal  world,  created  those  stars 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  those  divine  and 
superlatively  beautiful  images,  which  on  many  accounts  he 
placed  in  the  purest  temple  of  corporeal  substance,  namely  in 
heaven.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  so  doing  was  that  they 
might  give  light ;  another  was  that  they  might  be  signs ; 
another  had  reference  to  their  dividing  the  times  of  the  sea 
sons  of  the  year,  and  above  all  dividing  days  and  nights, 
months  and  years,  which  are  the  measures  of  time  ;  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  nature  of  number.  And  how  great  is 
the  use  and  how  great  the  advantage  derivable  from  each  of 
the  aforesaid  things,  is  plain  from  their  effect.  But  with  a 
view  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  them,  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  trace  out  the  truth  in  a  regular 
discussion. 

Now  the  whole  of  time  being  divided  into  two  portions  day 
and  night,  the  sovereignty  of  the  day  the  Father  has  assigned 
to  the  Sun,  as  a  mighty  monarch :  and  that  of  the  night  he 
has  given  to  the  moon  and  to  the  multitude  of  the  other  stars. 
And  the  greatness  of  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  sun 
has  its  most  conspicuous  proof  in  what  has  been  already  said  : 

I  for  he,  being  one  and  single  has  been  allotted  for  his  own 
share  and  by  himself  one  half  portion  of  all  time,  namely  day  ; 
and  all  the  other  lights  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  have 
the  other  portion,  which  is  called  night.  And  when  the  sun 
rises  all  the  appearances  of  such  numbers  of  stars  are  not  only 
obscured  but  absolutely  disappear  from  the  effusion  of  his 
beams ;  and  when  he  sets  then  they  all  assembled  together, 
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begin  to  display  their  own  peculiar  brilliancy  and  their  sepa- 
rate qualities, 

XIX.  And  they  have  been  created,  as  Moses  tells  us,  not 
only  that  they  might  send  light  upon  the  earth,  but  also  that 
they  might  display  signs  of  future  events.  For  either  by  their 
risings,  or  their  settings,  or  their  eclipses,  or  again  by  their 
appearances  and  occultations,  or  by  the  other  variations  observ- 
able in  their  motions,  men  oftentimes  conjecture  what  is  about 
to  happen,  the  productiveness  or  unproductiveness  of  the  crops, 
the  birth  or  loss  of  their  cattle,  fine  weather  or  cloudy  weather, 
calms  and  violent  storms  of  wind,  floods  in  the  rivers  or 
droughts,  a  tranquil  state  of  the  sea  and  heavy  waves,  unusual 
changes  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  either  the  summer  is  cold 
like  winter,  or  the  winter  warm,  or  when  the  spring  assumes 
the  temperature  of  autumn  or  the  autumn  that  of  spring.  And 
before  now  some  men  have  conjecturally  predicted  disturban- 
ces and  commotions  of  the  earth  from  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  innumerable  other  events  which  have 
turned  out  most  exactly  true :  so  that  it  is  a  most  veracious 
saying  that  "  the  stars  were  created  to  act  as  signs,  and 
moreover  to  mark  the  seasons."  And  by  the  word  seasons  the 
divisions  of  the  year  are  here  intended.  And  why  may  not 
this  be  reasonably  affirmed  ?  For  what  other  idea  of  opportunity 
can  there  be  except  that  it  is  the  time  for  success  ?  And  the 
seasons  bring  everything  to  perfection  and  set  everything 
right ;  giving  perfection  to  the  sowing  and  planting  of  fruits, 
and  to  the  birth  and  growth  of  animals. 

They  were  also  created  to  serve  as  measures  of  time ;  for  it 
is  by  the  appointed  periodical  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
and  other  stars,  that  days  and  months  and  years  are  deter- 
mined. And  moreover  it  is  owing  to  them  that  the  most 
useful  of  all  things,  the  nature  of  number  exists,  time  having 
displayed  it ;  for  from  one  day  comes  the  limit,  and  from  two 
the  number  two,  and  from  three,  three,  and  from  the  notion 
of  a  month  is  derived  the  number  thirty,  and  from  a  year  that 
number  which  is  equal  to  the  days  of  the  twelve  months,  and 
from  infinite  time  comes  the  notion  of  infinite  number. 

To  such  great  and  indispensable  advantages  do  the  natures 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  motions  of  the  stars  tend. 
And  to  how  many  other  things  might  I  also  affirm  that  they 
contribute  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us?  for  all  things  are 
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not  known  to  the  will  of  man  ;  but  of  the  things  which  con- 
tribute towards  the  durability  of  the  universe,  those  which  are 
established  by  laws  and  ordinances  which  God  has  appointed 
to  be  unalterable  for  ever,  are  accomplished  in  every  instance 
and  in  every  country. 

XX.  Then  when  earth  and  heaven  had  been  adorned  with 
their  befitting  ornaments,  one  with  a  triad,  and  the  other,  as  has 
been  already  said,  with  a  quaternion,  God  proceeded  to  create  the 
races  of  mortal  creatures,  making  the  beginning  with  the 
aquatic  animals  on  the  fifth  day,  thinking  that  there  was  no 
one  thing  so  akin  to  another  as  the  number  five  was  to  ani- 
mals ;  for  animate  things  differ  from  inanimate  in  nothing 
more  than  in  sensation,  and  sensation  is  divided  according  to 
a  five-fold  division,  into  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch.  Accordingly,  the  Creator  allotted  to  each  of  the  senses 
its  appropi'iate  matter,  and  also  its  peculiar  faculty  of  judg- 
ment, by  which  it  should  decide  on  what  came  before  it.  So 
sight  judges  of  colours,  and  hearing  of  sounds,  and  taste  of 
juices,  and  smell  of  vapours,  and  touch  of  softness  and  hard- 
ness, and  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  smoothness  and  roughness  : 
therefore  He  commanded  all  the  races  of  fish  and  sea-monsters 
to  stand  together  in  their  places,  animals  differing  both  in 
their  sizes  and  in  their  qualities ;  for  they  vary  in  different 
seas,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  the  same,  and  every 
animal  was  not  formed  to  live  every  where.  And  was  not  this 
reasonable  ?  For  some  of  them  delight  in  marshy  places, 
and  in  water  which  is  very  deep ;  and  some  in  sewers  and 
harbours,  being  neither  able  to  crawl  up  upon  the  land,  nor  to 
swini  off  far  from  the  land.  Some,  again,  dwell  in  the  middle 
and  in  the  deep  sea,  and  avoid  all  the  projecting  promontories 
t.nd  islands  and  rocks  :  some  also  exult  in  fine  weather  and 
in  calms,  and  some  in  storms  and  heavy  surf.  For  being 
exercised  by  continual  bufferings,  and  being  in  the  habit  of 
withstanding  the  current  by  force,  they  are  very  vigorous  and 
become  stout. 

After  that  he  created  the  races  of  birds  as  akin  to  the  races 
of  aquatic  animals  (for  they  are  each  of  them  swimmers), 
leaving  no  species  of  creatures  which  traverse  the  air  un- 
finished. 

XXI.  So  now  when  the  air  and  the  water  had  received 
their  appropriate  races  of  animals  as  an  allotment  that  was 
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their  due,  God  again  summoned  the  earth  for  the  creation  of 
that  share  which  still  remained  :  and  after  the  production  of 
plants,  the  terrestrial  animals  still  remained.  And  God 
said,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  cattle  and  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things  of  each  kind."  And  the  earth  did  as  it  was  com- 
manded, and  immediately  sent  forth  animals  differing  in  their 
formation  and  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  injurious  or 
beneficial  powers  that  were  implanted  in  them. 

And  after  all  He  made  man.  But  how  he  made  him  I  will 
mention  presently,  after  I  have  first  explained  that  he  adopted 
the  most  beautiful  connection  and  train  of  consequences 
according  to  the  system  of  the  creation  of  animals  which  he  had 
sketched  out  to  himself;  for  of  souls  the  most  sluggish  and 
the  most  weakly  formed  has  been  allotted  to  the  race  of  fishes ; 
and  the  most  exquisitely  endowed  soul,  that  which  is  in  all 
respects  most  excellent,  has  been  given  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind, and  one  something  between  the  two  to  the  races  of  ter- 
restrial animals  and  those  which  traverse  the  air ;  for  the  soul 
of  such  creatures  is  endowed  with  more  acute  sensations  than 
the  soul  of  fishes,  but  is  more  dull  than  that  of  mankind. 
And  it  was  on  this  account  that  of  all  living  creatures  God 
created  fishes  first,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  of  corporeal 
substance  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  partake  of  soul,  being 
in  a  manner  animals  and  not  animals,  moving  soulless  things, 
having  a  sort  of  semblance  of  soul  diffused  through  them  for  no 
object  beyond  that  of  keeping  their  bodies  alive  (just  as  they 
say  that  salt  preserves  meat),  in  order  that  they  may  not 
easily  be  destroyed.  And  after  the  fishes,  he  created  winged 
and  terrestrial  animals :  for  these  are  endowed  with  a 
higher  degree  of  sensation,  and  from  their  formation  show 
that  the  properties  of  their  animating  principle  are  of  a  higher 
order.  But  after  all  the  rest,  then,  as  has  been  said  before, 
he  created  man,  to  whom  he  gave  that  admirable  endowment 
of  mind — the  soul,  if  T  may  so  call  it,  of  the  soul,  as  being 
like  the  pupil  to  the  eye  ;  for  those  who  most  accurately  inves- 
tigate the  natures  of  things  affirm,  that  it  is  the  pupil  which 
is  the  eye  of  the  eye. 

XXII.  So  at  last  all  things  were  created  and  existing 
together.  But  when  they  all  were  collected  in  one  place,  then 
some  sort  of  order  was  necessarily  laid  down  for  them  for  the 
pake  of  the  production  of  them  from  one  another  which  was 
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hereafter  to  take  place.  Now  in  things  which  exist  in  part, 
the  principle  of  order  is  this,  to  begin  with  that  which  is  most 
inferior  in  its  nature,  and  to  end  with  that  which  is  the  most 
excellent  of  all ;  and  what  that  is  we  will  explain.  It  has  been 
arranged  that  seed  should  be  the  principle  of  the  generation  of 
animals.  It  is  plainly  seen  that  this  is  a  thing  of  no  import- 
ance, being  like  foam  ;  but  when  it  has  descended  into  the 
womb  and  remained  there,  then  immediately  it  receives 
motion  and  is  changed  into  nature  ;  and  nature  is  more  excel- 
lent than  seed,  as  also  motion  is  better  than  quiet  in  created 
things ;  and  nature,  like  a  workman,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, like  a  faultless  art,  endows  the  moist  substance  with 
life,  and  fashions  it,  distributing  it  among  the  slimbs  and  parts 
of  the  body,  allotting  that  portion  which  can  produce  breath, 
and  nourishment,  and  sensation  to  the  powers  of  the  soul :  for 
as  to  the  reasoning  powers,  we  may  pass  over  them  for  tbe 
present,  on  account  of  those  who  say,  that  the  mind  enters 
into  the  body  from  without,  being  something  divine  and 
eternal. 

Nature  therefore  began  from  an  insignificant  seed,  and 
ended  in  the  most  honourable  of  things,  namely,  in  the  for- 
mation of  animals  and  men.  And  the  very  same  thing  took 
place  in  the  creation  of  every  thing :  for  when  the  Creator 
determined  to  make  animals  the  first  created  in  his  arrange- 
ment were  in  some  degree  inferior,  such  as  the  fishes,  and  the 
last  were  the  best,  namely,  man.  And  the  others  the  ter- 
restrial and  winged  creatures  were  between  these  extremes, 
being  better  than  the  first  created,  and  inferior  to  the  last. 

XXIII.  So  then  after  all  the  other  things,  as  has  been 
said  before,  Moses  says  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  And  he  says  well ;  for  nothing  that  is  born  on 
the  earth  is  more  resembling  God  than  man.  And  let  no  one 
think  that  he  is  able  to  judge  of  this  likeness  from  the  charac- 
ters of  the  body  :  for  neither  is  God  a  being  with  the  form  of  a 

lan,  nor  is  the  human  body  like  the  form  of  God ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  most  important 
aart  of  the  soul,  namely,  the  mind :  for  the  mind  which 
Exists  in  each  individual' has  been  created  after  the  likeness 
)f  that  one  mind  which  is  in  the  universe  as  its  primitive 

lodel,  being  in  some  sort  the  God  of  that  body  which  carries 
it  about  and  bears  its  image  within  it.     In  the  same  rank 

c  2 
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that  the  great  Governor  occupies  in  the  universal  world,  that 
same  as  it  seems  does  the  mind  of  man  occupy  in  man ;  for  it 
is  invisible,  though  it  sees  everything  itself;  and  it  has  an 
essence  which  is  undiscernible,  though  it  can  discern  the 
essences  of  all  other  things,  and  making  for  itself  by  art 
and  science  all  sorts  of  roads  leading  in  divers  directions, 
and  all  plain  ;  it  traverses  land  and  sea,  investigating  every- 
thing which  is  contained  in  either  element.  And  again,  beiug 
raised  up  on  wings,  and  so  surveying  and  contemplating  the 
air,  and  all  the  commotions  to  which  it  is  subject,  it  is  borne 
upwards  to  the  higher  firmament,  and  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  And  also  being  itself  involved  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  according  to  the  perfect 
laws  of  music,  and  being  led  on  by  love,  which  is  the  guide  Oi 
wisdom,  it  proceeds  onwards  till,  having  surmounted  all 
essence  intelligible  by  the  external  senses,  it  comes  to  aspire 
to  such  as  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect:  and  perceiving 
in  that,  the  original  models  and  ideas  of  those  things  intelli- 
ble  by  the  external  senses  which  it  saw  here  full  of  surpassing 
beauty,  it  becomes  seized  with  a  sort  of  sober  intoxication  like 
the  zealots  engaged  in  the  Corybantiau  festivals,  and  yields 
to  enthusiasm,  becoming  filled  with  another  desire,  and  a 
more  excellent  longing,  by  which  it  is  conducted  onwards  to 
the  very  summit  of  such  things  as  are  perceptible  only  to  the 
intellect,  till  it  appears  to  be  reaching  the  great  King  himself. 
And  while  it  is  eagerly  longing  to  behold  him  pure  and  unmingled, 
rays  of  divine  light  are  poured  forth  upon  it  like  a  torrent,  so 
as  to  bewilder  the  eyes  of  its  intelligence  by  their  splendour. 

But  as  it  is  not  every  image  that  resembles  its  archetypal 
model,  since  many  are  unlike,  Moses  has  shown  this  by 
adding  to  the  words  "  after  his  image,"  the  expression,  "  in 
his  likeness,"  to  prove  that  it  means  an  accurate  impression, 
having  a  clear  and  evident  resemblance  in  form. 

XXIV.  And  he  would  not  err  who  should  raise  the  ques- 
tion why  Moses  attributed  the  creation  of  man  alone  not  to  one 
creator,  as  he  did  that  of  other  animals,  but  to  several.  For  he 
introduces  the  Father  of  the  universe  using  this  language : 
"Let  its  make  man  after  our  image,  and  in  our  likeness." 
Had  he  then,  shall  I  say,  need  of  any  one  whatever  to  help  him, 
He  to  whom  all  tilings  are  subject?  Or,  when  he  was  making 
tne  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  was  he  in  need  of  no 
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one  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  yet  was  he  unable  himself 
j.y  his  own  power  to  make  man  an  animal  so  short-lived  and 
so  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  fate  without  the  assistance  of 
others  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  real  cause  of  his  so  acting  is 
known  to  God  alone,  but  one  which  to  a  reasonable  conjecture 
appears  probable  and  credible,  I  think  I  should  not  conceal ; 
and  it  is  this. 

Of  existing  things,  there  are  some  which  partake  neither  of 
virtue  nor  of  vice ;  as  for  instance,  plants  and  irrational  ani- 
mals ;  the  one,  because  they  are  destitute  of  soul,  and  are 
regulated  by  a  nature  void  of  sense ;  and  the  other,  because 
they  are  not  endowed  with  mind  or  reason.  But  mind  and 
reason  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  abode  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  as  it 
is  in  them  that  they  seem  to  dwell.  Some  things  again  partake 
of  virtue  alone,  being  without  any  participation  in  any  kind  of 
vice  ;  as  for  instance,  the  stars,  for  they  are  said  to  be  animals, 
and  animals  endowed  with  intelligence  ;  or  I  might  rather  say, 
the  mind  of  each  of  them  is  wholly  and  entirely  virtuous,  and 
unsusceptible  of  every  kind  of  evil.  Some  things  again  are  of 
a  mixed  nature,  like  man,  who  is  capable  of  opposite  qualities, 
of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  temperance  and  dissoluteness,  of  cou- 
rage and  cowardice,  of  justice  and  injustice,  in  short  of  good  and 
evil,  of  what  is  honourable  and  what  is  disgraceful,  of  virtue  and 
vice.  Now  it  was  a  very  appropriate  task  for  God  the  Father 
of  all  to  create  by  himself  alone,  those  things  which  were  wholly 
good,  on  account  of  their  kindred  with  himself.  And  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  create  those  which 
were  indifferent  since  they  too  are  devoid  of  evil,  which  is 
hateful  to  him.  To  create  the  beings  of  a  mixed  nature,  was 
partly  consistent  and  partly  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  ; 
consistent  by  reason  of  the  more  excellent  idea  which  is 
mingled  in  them ;  inconsistent  because  of  the  opposite  and 
worse  one. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Moses  says,  at  the  creation  of  man 
alone  that  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  which  expression 
shows  an  assumption  of  other  beings  to  himself  as  assistants, 
in  order  that  God,  the  governor  of  all  things,  might  have  all  the 
blameless  intentions  and  actions  of  man,  when  he  does  right, 
attributed  to  him ;  and  that  his  other  assistants  might  bear 
the  imputation  of  his  contrary  actions.  For  it  was  fitting  that 
the  Father  should  in  the  eyes  of  his  children  be  free  from  all 
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imputation  of  evil ;  and  vice  and  energy  in  accordance  with 
vice  are  evil.  And  very  beautifully  after  he  had  called  the 
whole  race  "  man,"  did  he  distinguish  between  the  sexes, 
saying,  that  "  they  were  created  male  and  female  ;"  although  all 
the  individuals  of  the  race  had  not  yet  assumed  their  distinc- 
tive form ;  since  the  extreme  species  are  contained  in  the 
genus,  and  are  beheld,  as  in  a  mirror,  by  those  who  are  able 
to  discern  acutely. 

XXV.  And  some  one  may  inquire  the  cause  why  it  was 
that  man  was  the  last  work  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
For  the  Creator  and  Father  created  him  after  every  thing  else 
as  the  sacred  scriptures  inform  us.  Accordingly,  they  who 
have  gone  most  deeply  into  the  laws,  aud  who  to  the  best  of 
their  power  have  investigated  everything  that  is  contained  in 
them  with  all  diligence,  say  that  God,  when  he  had  given  to 
man  to  partake  of  kindred  with  himself,  grudged  him  neither 
reason,  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  gifts,  nor  anything  else 
that  is  good  ;  but  before  his  creation,  provided  for  him  every 
thing  in  the  world,  as  for  the  animal  most  resembling  himself, 
and  dearest  to  him,  being  desirous  that  when  he  was  born,  he 
should  be  in  want  of  nothing  requisite  for  living,  and  for  living 
well  ;  the  first  of  which  objects  is  provided  for  by  the  abun- 
dance of  supplies  which  are  furnished  to  him  for  his  enjoyment, 
and  the  other  by  his  power  of  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  which  the  mind  is  smitten  so  as  to  conceive  a  love 
and  desire  for  knowledge  on  those  subjects  ;  owing  to  which 
desire,  philosophy  has  sprung  up,  by  which,  man,  though 
mortal,  is  made  immortal.  As  then,  those  who  make  a  feast 
do  not  invite  their  guests  to  the  entertainment  before  they  have 
provided  everything  for  festivity,  and  as  those  who  celebrate 
gymnastic  or  dramatic  contests,  before  they  assemble  the  specta- 
tors, provide  themselves  with  an  abundance  of  competitors  and 
spectacles,  and  sweet  sounds,  with  which  to  fill  the  theatres 
and  the  stadia ;  so  in  the  same  manner  did  the  Ruler  of  all, 
as  a  man  proposing  games,  or  giving  a  banquet  and  being 
about  to  invite  others  to  feast  and  to  behold  the  spectacle,  first 
provide  everything  for  every  kind  of  entertainment,  in  order 
that  when  man  came  into  the  world  he  might  at  once  find  a 
feast  ready  for  him,  and  a  most  holy  theatre ;  the  one  abound- 
ing with  everything  which  the  earth,  or  the  rivers,  or  the  sea, 
or  air,  brings  forth  for  use  and  enjoyment,  and  the  other  being 
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full  of  every  description  of  light,  which  has  either  its  essence  or 
its  qualities  admirable,  and  its  motions  and  revolutions  worthy 
of  notice,  being  arranged  in  perfect  order,  both  as  to  the  propor- 
tions of  its  numbers,  and  the  harmony  of  its  periods.  And  a  man 
would  not  be  far  wrong  who  should  say  that  in  all  these  things 
there  might  be  discovered  that  archetypal  and  real  model  music, 
the  images  of  which  the  subsequent  generations  of  mankind 
engraved  in  their  own  souls,  and  in  this  way  handed  down 
the  art  which  is  the  most  necessary  and  the  most  advantageous 
to  human  life. 

XXVI.  This  is  the  first  reason  on  account  of  which  it 
seems  that  man  was  created  after  all  other  animals.  And 
there  is  another  not  altogether  unreasonable,  which  I  must 
mention.  At  the  moment  of  his  first  birth,  man  found  all 
the  requisites  for  life  ready  prepared  for  him  that  he  might 
teach  them  to  those  who  should  come  afterwards.  Nature  all  but 
crying  out  with  a  distinct  voice,  that  men,  imitating  the  Author 
of  their  being,  should  pass  their  lives  without  labour  and  with- 
out trouble,  living  in  the  most  ungrudging  abundance  and 
plenty.  And  this  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  neither 
irrational  pleasures  to  obtain  mastery  over  the  soul  raising  up 
a  wall  of  gluttony  and  lasciviousness,  nor  desires  uf  glory,  or 
power,  or  riches,  to  assume  dominion  over  life,  nor  pains  to 
contract  and  warp  the  intellect,  nor  that  evil  councillor — fear, 
to  restrain  the  natural  inclinations  towards  virtuous  actions, 
nor  folly  and  cowardice,  and  injustice,  and  the  incalculable 
multitude  of  other  evils  to  attack  them.  But  now  that  all  the 
evils  which  I  have  now  been  mentioning  are  vigorous,  and  that 
men  abandon  themselves  without  restraint  to  their  passions, 
and  to  those  unbridled  and  guilty  inclinations,  which  it  is  im- 
pious even  to  mention,  justice  encounters  them  as  a  suitable 
chastiser  of  wicked  habits  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  punishment  for 
wrong  doers,  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  made  difficult  of 
acquisition.  For  men  ploughing  up  the  plains  with  difficulty, 
and  bringing  streams  from  rivers,  and  fountains  by  channels, 
and  sowing  and  planting,  and  submitting  indefatigably  day  and 
night  to  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  provide  them- 
selves every  year  with  what  is  necessary,  even  that  at  times 
being  attended  with  pain  ;  and  not  very  sufficient  in  quantity, 
from  being  injured  by  many  causes.  For  either  a  fall  of  inces- 
sant rain  has  carried  away  the  crops,  or  the  weight  of  hail  which 
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has  fallen  upon  them  has  crushed  them  altogether,  or  snow  has 
chilled  them,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  has  torn  them  up  by 
the  roots ;  for  water  and  air  cause  many  alterations,  tending 
to  destroy  the  productiveness  of  the  crops.  But  if  the  immo- 
derate violence  of  the  passions  were  appeased  by  temperance,  and 
the  inclination  to  do  wrong  and  depraved  ambition  were  corrected 
by  justice,  and  in  short  if  the  vices  and  unhallowed  actions  done 
in  accordance  with  them,  were  corrected  by  the  virtues,  and  the 
energies  in  accordance  with  them,  the  war  of  the  soul  being 
terminated,  which  is  in  good  truth  the  most  grievous  and  heavy 
of  all  wars,  and  peace  being  established,  and  founding  amid  all 
our  faculties,  a  due  regard  for  law,  with  all  tranquillity  and  mild- 
ness, then  there  would  be  hope  that  God,  as  being  a  friend  to 
virtue,  and  a  friend  to  honour,  and  above  all  a  friend  to  man, 
would  bestow  upon  the  race  of  man,  all  kinds  of  spontaneous 
blessings  from  his  ready  store.  For  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
easier  to  supply  most  abundantly  the  requisite  supplies  without 
having  recourse  to  agricultural  means,  from  treasures  which 
already  exist,  than  to  bring  forth  what  as  yet  has  no  existence. 

XXVII.  I  have  now  mentioned  the  second  reason.  There 
is  also  a  third,  which  is  as  follows : — God,  intending  to  adapt 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  created  things  together,  as  being 
all  necessary  and  dear  to  one  another,  made  heaven  the  be- 
ginning, and  man  the  end  :  the  one  being  the  most  perfect  of 
incorruptible  things,  among  those  things  which  are  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses ;  and  the  other,  the  best  of  all  earth- 
born  and  perishable  productions — a  short-lived  heaven  if  one 
were  to  speak  the  truth,  bearing  within  himself  many  starlike 
natures,  by  means  of  certain  arts  and  sciences,  and  illustrious 
speculations,  according  to  every  kind  of  virtue.  For  since  the 
corruptible  and  the  incorruptible,  are  by  nature  opposite,  he  has 
allotted  the  best  thing  of  each  species  to  the  beginning  and 
to  the  end.  Heaven,  as  I  before  said,  to  the  beginning,  and 
man  to  the  end. 

XXVIII.  And  besides  all  this,  another  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  necessary  causes.  It  was  necessary  that  man 
should  be  the  last  of  all  created  beings  ;  in  order  that  being  so, 
and  appearing  suddenly,  he  might  strike  terror  into  the  other 
animals.  For  it  was  fitting  that  they,  as  soon  as  they  first  saw 
him  should  admire  and  worship  him,  as  their  natural  ruler  and 
master  ;  on  which  account,  they  all,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him, 
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became  tame  before  him  ;  even  those,  who  by  nature  were 
most  savage,  becoming  at  once  most  manageable  at  the  first 
sight  of  him ;  displaying  their  unbridled  ferocity  to  one 
another,  and  being  tame  to  man  alone.  For  which  reason  the 
Father  who  made  him  to  be  a  being  dominant  over  them  by  na- 
ture not  merely  in  fact,  but  also  by  express  verbal  appointment, 
established  him  as  the  king  of  all  the  animals,  beneath  the 
moon,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  or  such  as  traverse  the 
air.  For  every  mortal  thing  which  lives  in  the  three  elements, 
land,  water  or  air,  did  he  put  in  subjection  to  him,  excepting 
only  the  beings  that  are  in  heaven,  as  creatures  who  have  a 
more  divine  portion.  And  what  is  apparent  to  our  eyes  is 
the  most  evident  proof  of  this.  For  at  times,  innumerable 
herds  of  beasts  are  led  about  by  one  man,  not  armed,  nor 
wearing  iron,  nor  any  defensive  weapon,  but  clad  only  in  a  skin 
for  a  garment,  and  carrying  a  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
signs,  and  to  lean  upon  also  in  his  journeys  if  he  become  weary. 
And  so  the  shepherd,  and  the  goatherd,  and  the  cowherd,  lead 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  goats,  and  herds  of  oxen  ;  men 
neither  vigorous,  nor  active  in  their  bodies,  so  as  to  strike 
those  who  behold  them  with  admiration  because  of  their  flue 
appearance ;  and  all  the  might  and  power  of  such  numerous 
and  well-armed  beasts  (for  they  have  means  of  self-defence 
given  them  by  nature),  yet  dread  them  as  slaves  do  their 
master,  and  do  all  that  is  commanded  them.  Bulls  are  yoked 
to  the  plough  to  till  the  ground,  and  cutting  deep  furrows  all 
day,  sometimes  even  for  a  long  space  of  time  together,  while 
some  farmer  is  managing  them.  And  rams  being  weighed 
down  with  heavy  fleeces  of  wool,  in  the  spring  season,  at  the 
command  of  the  shepherd,  stand  quietly,  and  lying  down,  without 
resistance,  permit  their  wool  to  be  shorn  off,  being  accustomed 
naturally,  like  cities,  to  yield  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  sove- 
reign. And  moreover,  that  most  spirited  of  animals,  the  horse, 
is  easily  guided  after  he  has  been  bridled ;  in  order  that  he 
may  not  become  frisky,  and  shake  off  the  rein  ;  and  he  hollows 
his  back  in  an  admirable  manner  to  receive  his  rider  and  to 
afford  him  a  good  seat,  and  then  bearing  him  aloft,  he  gallops 
at  a  rapid  pace,  being  eager  to  arrive  at  and  carry  him  to 
the  place  to  which  he  is  urging  him.  And  the  rider  without 
any  toil,  but  in  the  most  perfect  quiet,  makes  a  rapid  journey, 
by  using  the  body  and  feet  of  another  animal. 
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XXIX.  And  any  one  who  was  inclined  to  dwell  upon  this 
subject  might  bring  forward  a  great  many  other  instances,  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  animal  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty, 
and  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  man ;  but  what  has  been 
already  said  is  sufficient  by  way  of  example.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  also,  that  it  is  no  proof  because  man 
was  the  last  created  animal  that  he  is  the  lowest  in  rank,  and 
charioteers  and  pilots  are  witnesses  of  this  ;  for  the  charioteers 
sit  behind  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  placed  at,their  backs, 
and  yet  when  they  have  the  reins  in  their  hands,  they  guide 
them  wherever  they  choose,  and  at  one  time  they  urge  them  on 
to  a  swift  pace,  and  at  another  time  they  hold  them  back,  if 
they  are  going  on  at  a  speed  greater  than  is  desirable.  And 
pilots  again,  sitting  in  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship,  that  is 
the  stern  are,  as  one  may  say,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
people  in  the  ship,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  of  all  those  who  are  in  it,  in  their  hands.  And  so 
the  Creator  has  made  man  to  be  as  it  were  a  charioteer 
and  pilot  over  all  other  animals,  in  order  that  he  may 
hold  the  reins  and  direct  the  course  of  every  thing  upon  earth, 
having  the  superintendence  of  all  animals  and  plants,  as  a 
sort  of  viceroy  of  the  principal  and  mighty  King. 

XXX.  But  after  the  whole  world  had  been  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  perfect  nature  of  the  number  six,  the  Father 
hallowed  the  day  following,  the  seventh,  praising  it,  and  calling 
it  holy.  For  that  day  is  the  festival,  not  of  one  city  or  one 
country,  but  of  all  the  earth  ;  a  day  which  alone  it  is  right  to 
call  the  day  of  festival  for  all  people,  and  the  birthday  of  the 
world.  And  I  know  not  if  any  one  would  be  able  to  celebrate 
the  nature  of  the  number  seven  in  adequate  terms,  since  it  is 
superior  to  every  form  of  expression.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  it  is  more  admirable  than  anything  that  can  be 
said  of  it,  that  on  that  account  one  ought  to  keep  silence;  but 
rather  we  ought  to  try,  even  if  one  cannot  say  everything  which 
is  proper,  or  even  that  which  is  most  proper,  at  all  events  to 
utter  such  things  as  may  be  attainable  by  our  capacities. 

The  number  seven  is  spoken  of  in  two  ways ;  the  one  within 
the  number  ten  which  is  measured  by  repeating  the  unit  alone 
seven  times,  and  which  consists  of  seven  units ;  the  other  ia 
the  number  outside  ten,  the  beginning  of  which  is  altogether 
the  unit  increasing  according  to  a  twofold  or  threefold,  or  any 
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other  proportion  whatever;  as  are  the  numbers  sixty-four, 
and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  the  one  number  of  which 
is  increased  by  doubling  on  from  the  unit,  and  the  other  by 
trebling.  And  it  is  not  well  to  examine  either  species  super- 
ficially, but  the  second  has  a  most  manifest  pre-eminence.  For 
in  every  case  the  number  which  is  combined  from  the  unit  in 
double  or  treble  ratio,  or  any  other  ratio,  whatsoever,  is  the 
seventh  number,  a  cube  and  a  square,  embracing  both  species, 
both  that  of  the  incorporeal  and  that  of  the  corporeal  essence. 
That  of  the  incorporeal  essence  according  to  the  superficies  which 
quadrangular  figures  present,  and  that  of  the  corporeal  essence 
according  to  the  other  figure  which  cubes  make  ;  and  the 
clearest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  already  spoken 
of.  In  the  seventh  number  increasing  immediately  from  the 
unit  in  a  twofold  ratio,  namely,  the  number  sixty-four,  is  a 
square  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  eight  by  eight,  and  it  is 
also  a  cube  by  the  multiplication  of  four  and  four,  four  times. 
And  again,  the  seventh  number  from  the  unit  being  increased 
in  a  threefold  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  is  a  square,  the  number  seven  and  twenty 
being  multiplied  by  itself ;  and  it  is  also  a  cube,  by  nine  being 
multiplied  by  itself  nine  times.  And  in  every  case  a  man 
making  his  beginning  from  the  unit,  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
seventh  number,  and  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  till  he 
comes  to  the  number  seven,  will  at  all  times  find  the  number, 
when  increased,  both  a  cube  and  a  square.  At  all  events,  he 
who  begins  with  the  number  sixty-four,  and  combines  them  in 
a  doubling  ratio,  will  make  the  seventh  number  four  thousand 
and  ninety-six,  which  is  both  a  square  and  a  cube,  having  sixty- 
four  as  its  square  root,  and  sixteen  as  its  cube  root. 

XXXI.  And  we  must  also  pass  on  to  the  other  species  of 
the  number  seven,  which  is  contained  in  the  number  ten,  and 
which  displays  an  admirable  nature,  and  one  not  inferior  to  the 
previously  mentioned  species.  The  number  seven  consists  of 
one,  and  two  and  four,  numbers  which  have  two  most  har- 
monious ratios,  the  twofold  and  the  fourfold  ratio ;  the  former 
of  which  affects  the  diapason  harmony,  while  the  fourfold  ratio 
causes  that  of  the  double  diapason.  It  also  comprehends  other 
divisions,  existing  in  some  kind  of  yoke-like  combination.  For 
it  is  divided  first  of  all  into  the  number  one,  and  the  num- 
ber six ;  then  into  the  two  and  the  five ;  and  last  of  all,  into 
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the  three  and  the  four.  And  the  proportion  of  these  numbers 
is  a  most  musical  one  ;  for  the  number  six  bears  to  the  num- 
ber one  a  sixfold  ratio,  and  the  sixfold  ratio  causes  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  existing  tones ;  the  distance 
namely,  by  which  the  sharpest  tone  is  separated  from  the 
flattest,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  pass  on  from  numbers  to 
the  discussion  of  harmony.  Again,  the  ratio  of  four  to  two 
displays  the  greatest  power  in  harmony,  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  diapason,  as  is  most  evidently  shown  in  the  rules  of  that 
art.  And  the  ratio  of  four  to  three  effects  the  first  harmony, 
that  in  the  thirds,  which  is  the  diatessaron, 

XXXII.  The  number  seven  displays  also  another  beauty 
which  it  possesses,  and  one  which  is  most  sacred  to  think  of. 
For  as  it  consists  of  three  and  four,  it  displays  in  existing 
things  a  line  which  is  free  from  all  deviation  and  upright  by 
nature.     And  in  what  way  it  does  so  I  must  show. 

The  rectangular  tinangle,  which  is  the  beginning  of  all 
qualities,  consists  of  the  numbers  three*  and  four,  and  five ; 
and  the  three  and  the  four,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  seven, 
contain  the  right  angle  ;  for  the  obtuse  angle  and  the  acute 
angle  show  irregularity,  and  disorder,  and  inequality;  for  one 
may  be  more  acute  or  more  obtuse  than  another.  But  a  right 
angle  does  not  admit  of  comparison,  nor  is  one  right  angle  more 
a  right  angle  than  another  :  but  one  remains  similar  to  another, 
never  changing  its  peculiar  nature.  But  if  the  right-angled 
triangle  is  the  beginning  of  all  figures  and  of  all  qualities,  and 
if  the  essence  of  the  number  seven,  that  is  to  say,  the  numbers 
three  and  four  together,  supply  the  most  necessary  part  of  this, 
namely,  the  right  angle,  then  seven  may  be  rightly  thought  to 
be  the  fountain  of  every  figure  and  of  every  quality.  And 
besides  what  has  been  already  advanced,  this  also  may  be  as- 
serted that  three  is  the  number  of  a  plane  figure,  since  a  point 
has  been  laid  down  to  be,  according  to  a  unit,  and  a  line  ac- 
cording to  the  number  two,  and  a  plane  superficies  according  to 

*  This  discussion  about  numbers  is  not  very  intelligible ;  but  here 
Philo  is  probably  referring  to  the  problem  of  Euclid  on  the  subject 
of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  Thus,  if  3  and  4  represent  the 
sides  containing  the  angle,  and  5  the  side  subtending  it,  we  get 
3x3=  9  5x5=25. 
4x4=16 

25. 


and 
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to  the  number  three.  Also,  four  is  the  number  of  a  cube,  by 
the  addition  of  one  to  the  number  of  a  plane  superficies,  deptli 
being  added  to  the  superficies.  From  which  it  is  plain  that  the 
essence  of  the  number  seven  is  the  foundation  of  geometry 
and  trigonometry  ;  and  in  a  word,  of  all  incorporeal  and  corpo- 
real substances. 

XXXIII.  And  such  great  sanctity  is  there  in  the  number 
seven,  that  it  has  a  pre-eminent  rank  beyond  all  the  other  num- 
bers in  the  first  decade.  For  of  the  other  numbers,  some  pro- 
duce without  being  produced,  others  are  produced  but  have  no 
productive  power  themselves  ;  others  again  both  produce  and 
are  produced.  But  the  number  seven  alone  is  contemplated  in 
no  part.  And  this  proposition  we  must  confirm  by  demonstra- 
tion. Now  the  number  one  produces  all  the  other  numbers  in 
order,  being  itself  produced  absolutely  by  no  other ;  and  the 
number  eight  is  produced  by  twice  four,  but  itself  produces  no 
other  number  in  the  decade,  Again,  four  has  the  rank  of 
both,  that  is,  of  parents  and  of  offspring ;  for  it  produces 
eight  when  doubled,  and  it  is  produced  by  twice  two.  But 
seven  alone,  as  I  said  before,  neither  produces  nor  is  produced, 
on  which  account  other  philosophers  liken  this  number  to 
Victory,  who  had  no  mother,  and  to  the  virgin  goddess,  whom 
the  fable  asserts  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  :  and 
the  Pythagoreans  compare  it  to  the  Ruler  of  all  things.  For 
that  which  neither  produces,  nor  is  produced,  remains  immov- 
able. For  generation  consists  in  motion,  since  that  which 
is  generated,  cannot  be  so  without  motion,  both  to  cause  pro- 
duction, and  to  be  produced.  And  the  only  thing  which 
neither  moves  nor  is  moved,  is  the  Elder,  Ruler,  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  of  whom  the  number  seven  may  reasonably  be 
called  a  likeness.  And  Philolaus  gives  his  testimony  to  this 
doctrine  of  mine  in  the  following  words  : — "For  God,"  says 
he  "is  the  ruler  and  Lord  of  all  things,  being  one,  eternal, 
lasting,  immovable,  himself  like  to  himself,  and  different  from 
all  other  beings." 

XXXIV.  Among  the  things  then  which  are  perceptible  only 
by  intellect,  the  number  seven  is  proved  to  be  the  only  thing 
free  from  motion  and  accident ;  but  among  things  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses,  it  displays  a  great  and  comprehensive 
power,  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  all  terrestrial  things, 
and  affecting  even  the  periodical  changes  of  the  moon,     ^nd 
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in  what  manner  it  does  this,  we  must  consider.  The  number 
seven  when  compounded  of  numbers  beginning  with  the  unit, 
makes  eight-and-twenty,  a  perfect  number,  and  one  equalised 
in  its  parts.  And  the  number  so  produced,  is  calculated  to 
reproduce  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  bringing  her  back  to 
the  point  from  which  she  first  began  to  increase  in  a  manner 
perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  and  to  which  she  returns  by 
waning.  For  she  increases  from  her  first  crescent-shaped 
figure,  to  that  of  a  half  circle  in  seven  days  ;  and  in  seven 
more,  she  becomes  a  full  orb  ;  and  then  again  she  turns  back, 
retracing  the  same  path,  like  a  runner  of  the  diaulos,*  receding 
from  an  orb  full  of  light,  to  a  half  circle  again  in  seven  days, 
and  lastly,  in  an  equal  number  she  diminishes  from  a  half 
circle  to  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  thus  the  number  before 
mentioned  is  completed.  And  the  number  seven  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  names  with  strict  pro- 
priety is  called  the  perfecting  number ;  because  by  it,  every- 
thing is  perfected.  And  any  one  may  receive  a  confirmation 
of  this  from  the  fact,  that  every  organic  body  has  three  dimen- 
sions, length,  depth,  and  breadth  ;  and  four  boundaries,  the 
point,  the  line,  the  superficies,  and  the  solid ;  and  by  these, 
when  combined,  the  number  seven  is  made  up. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  for  bodies  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  seven,  according  to  the  combination  of  the  three 
dimensions,  and  the  four  boundaries,  if  it  did  not  happen  that 
the  ideas  of  the  first  numbers,  one,  two,  three  and  four,  in 
in  which  the  number  ten  is  founded,  comprised  the  nature  of 
the  number  seven.  For  the  aforesaid  numbers  have  four 
boundaries,  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
three  intervals.  The  first  interval  being  that  between  one  and 
two ;  the  second,  that  between  two  and  three  ;  the  third,  that 
between  three  and  four. 

XXXV.  And  besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  growth 
of  men  from  infancy  to  old  age,  when  measured  by  the  num- 
ber seven,  displays  in  a  most  evident  manner  its  perfecting 
power ;  for  in  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  the  putting  forth 
of  the  teeth  takes  place.  And  at  the  end  of  the  second  period 
of  the  same  length,  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  :  at  the  end 

*  This  refers  to  the  Greek  games.  "  The  straight  race  was  called 
orator  or  Spn/ioc-  In  the  SiavXog  Spopog  the  runners  turned  round 
the  goal,  and  came  back  to  the  starting  place."—  Smith  in  r.  Stadium. 
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of  the  third  period,  the  growth  of  the  beard  takes  place.  The 
fourth  period  sees  him  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  his  manly 
strength.  The  fifth  seven  years  is  the  season  for  marriage.  In 
the  sixth  period  he  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  his  understanding. 
The  seventh  period  is  that  of  the  most  rapid  improvement  and 
growth  of  both  his  intellectual  and  reasoning  powers.  The 
eighth  is  the  sum  of  the  perfection  of  both.  In  the  ninth,  his 
passions  assume  a  mildness  and  gentleness,  from  being  to  a 
great  degree  tamed.  In  the  tenth,  the  desirable  end  of  life 
comes  upon  him,  while  his  limbs  and  organic  senses  are  still 
unimpaired :  for  excessive  old  age  is  apt  to  weaken  and  en- 
feeble them  all. 

And  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  described  these  different 
ages  in  the  following  elegiac  verses  : — 

In  seven  years  from  th'earliest  breath, 

The  child  puts  forth  his  hedge  of  teeth ; 

When  strengthened  by  a  similar  span, 

He  first  displays  some  signs  of  man. 

As  in  a  third,  his  limbs  increase, 

A  beard  buds  o'er  his  changing  face. 

When  he  has  passed  a  fourth  such  time, 

His  strength  and  vigour's  in  its  prime. 

When  five  times  seven  years  o'er  his  head 

Have  passed,  the  man  should  think  to  wed  ; 

At  forty  two,  the  wisdom's  clear 

To  shun  vile  deeds  of  folly  or  fear : 

While  seven  times  seven  years  to  sense 

Add  ready  wit  and  eloquence. 

And  seven  years  further  skill  admit 

To  raise  them  to  their  perfect  height. 

When  nine  such  periods  have  passed, 

His  powers,  though  milder  grown,  still  last ; 

When  God  has  granted  ten  times  seven, 

The  aged  man  prepares  for  heaven. 
XXXVI.  Solon  therefore  thus  computes  the  life  of  man  by 
the  aforesaid  ten  periods  of  seven  years.  But  Hippocrates 
the  physician  says  that  there  are  seven*  ages  of  man,  infancy, 
childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  middle  age,  old  age ;  and 
that  these  too,  are  measured  by  periods  of  seven,  though  not 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  description  of 
the  seven  ages  of  man  in  Shakespeare.     As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  sc.  7. 
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iii  the  same  order.  And  he  speaks  thus  ;  "  In  the  nature  of 
man  there  are  seven  seasons,  which  men  call  ages ;  infancy, 
childhocd,  boyhood,  and  the  rest.  He  is  an  infant  till  he 
reaches  his  seventh  year,  the  age  of  the  shedding  of  his  teeth. 
He  is  a  child  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  takes 
place  in  fourteen  years.  He  is  a  boy  till  his  beard  begins  to 
grow,  and  that  time  is  the  end  of  a  third  period  of  seven  years. 
He  is  a  youth  till  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  his  whole 
body,  which  coincides  with  the  fourth  seven  years.  Then  he 
is  a  mau  till  he  reaches  his  forty-ninth  year,  or  seven  times 
seven  periods.  He  is  a  middle  aged  man  till  he  is  fifty- 
six,  or  eight  times  seven  years  old  ;  and  after  that  he  is  an 
old  man." 

And  it  is  also  affirmed  for  the  particular  praise  of  the  num- 
ber seven,  that  it  has  a  very  admirable  rank  in  nature,  because 
it  is  composed  of  three  and  four.  And  if  any  one  doubles  the 
the  third  number  after  the  unit,  he  will  find  a  square ;  and  if 
he  doubles  the  fourth  number,  he  will  find  a  cube.  And  if  he 
doubles  the  seventh  from  both,  he  will  both  a  cube  and  a 
square  ;  therefore,  the  third  number  from  the  unit  is  a  square 
in  a  double  ratio.  And  the  fourth  number,  eight,  is  a  cube. 
And  the  seventh  number,  being  sixty-four,  is  both  a  cube  and  a 
square  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  seventh  number  is  really 
a  perfecting  one,  signifying  both  equalities, — the  plane  super- 
ficies by  the  square,  according  to  the  connection  with  the  num- 
ber three,  and  the  solid  by  the  cube  according  to  its  relation- 
ship to  the  number  four ;  and  of  the  numbers  three  and  four, 
are  composed  the  number  seven. 

XXXVII.  But  this  number  is  not  only  a  perfecter  of  things, 
but  it  is  also,  so  to  say,  the  most  harmonious  of  numbers  ;  and 
in  a  manner  the  source  of  that  most  beautiful  diagram  which 
describes  all  the  harmonies,  that  of  fourths,  and  that  of  fifths, 
and  the  diapason.  It  also  comprises  all  the  proportions,  the 
arithmetical,  the  geometrical,  and  moreover  the  harmonic 
proportion.  And  the  square  consists  of  these  numbers,  six,  eight, 
nine,  and  twelve  ;  and  eight  bears  to  six  the  ratio  of  being  one 
third  greater,  which  is  the  diatessaron  of  harmony.  And  nine 
bears  to  six  the  ratio  of  being  half  as  great  again,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  fifths.  And  twelve  is  to  six,  in  a  twofold  proportion  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  as  the  diapason.  The  number  seven 
comprises  also,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  proportions  of  arith- 
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metrical  proportion,  from  the  numbers  six,  and  nine,  and 
twelve  ;  for  as  the  number  in  the  middle  exceeds  the  first 
number  by  three,  it  is  also  exceeded  by  three  by  the  last  num- 
ber. And  geometrical  proportion  is  according  to  these  four 
numbers.  For  the  same  ratio  that  eight  bears  to  six,  that 
also  does  twelve  bear  to  nine.  And  this  is  the  ratio  of  thirds. 
Harmonic  ratio  consists  of  three  numbers,  six,  and  eight,  and 
twelve.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  judging  of  harmonic  pro- 
portion. One  when,  whatever  ratio  the  last  number  bears  to 
the  first,  the  excess  by  which  the  last  number  exceeds  the 
middle  one  is  the  same  as  the  excess  by  which  the  middle 
number  exceeds  the  first.  And  any  one  may  derive  a  most 
evident  proof  of  this  from  the  numbers  before  mentioned,  six, 
and  eight,  and  twelve  :  for  the  last  number  is  double  the  first. 
And  again,  the  excess  of  twelve  over  eight  is  double  the 
excess  of  eight  over  six.  For  the  number  twelve  exceeds 
eight  by  four,  and  eight  exceeds  six  by  two ;  and  four  is  the 
double  of  two.  And  another  test  of  harmonic  proportion  is, 
when  the  middle  term  exceeds  and  is  exceeded  by  those  on 
each  side  of  it,  by  an  equal  portion  ;  for  eight  being  the  middle 
term,  exceeds  the  first  term  by  a  third  part ;  for  if  six  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  the  remainder  two  is  one  third  of  the  original 
number  six  :  and  it  is  exceeded  by  the  last  term  in  an  equal 
proportion  ;  for  if  eight  be  taken  from  twelve,  the  remainder 
four  is  one  third  of  the  whole  number  twelve. 

XXXVIII.  Let  this  then  be  premised,  as  of  necessity  it 

must,  respecting  the  honourable  qualities  which  this  diagram 

or  square  has,  and  the  name  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  the 

number  seven  unfolds  an   equal  number  of  ideas,  and  even 

more  in  the  case  of  incorporeal  things,  which  are  perceptible 

only  by  the  intellect :  and  its  nature  extends  also  over  every 

visible  essence,  reaching  to  both  heaven  and  earth,  which  are 

le  boundaries  of  every  thing.  For  what  portion  of  all  the  things 

earth  is  there  which  is  not  fond  of  seven  ;  being  subdued  by 

in  affection  and  longing  for  the  seventh.     Accordingly  men  say, 

mt  the  heaven  is  girdled  with  seven  circles,  the  names  of  which 

re  as  follows ;  the  arctic,  the  antarctic,  the  summer  tropic, 

le  winter  tropic,  the  equinoctial,  the  zodiac,  and  last  of  all 

le  galaxy.     For  the  horizon  is  something  which  affects  our- 

slves,  in  proportion  as  any  one  has  acute  vision,  or  the  con- 

our  sensation  cutting  off  at  one  time  a  lesser,  and  at 
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another  time  a  greater  circumference.  The  planets  too,  and 
the  corresponding  host  of  fixed  stars,  are  arrayed  in  seven  di- 
visions, displaying  a  very  great  sympathy  with  the  air  and  the 
earth.  For  they  turn  the  air  towards  the  times,  that  are 
called  the  seasons  of  the  year,  causing  in  each  of  them  innume- 
rable changes  by  calm  weather,  and  pleasant  breezes,  and 
clouds,  and  irresistible  blasts  of  wind.  And  again,  they  make 
rivers  to  overflow  and  to  subside,  and  turn  plains  into  lakes  ; 
and  again,  on  the  contrary,  they  dry  up  the  waters :  they  also 
cause  the  alterations  of  the  seas,  when  they  recede,  and  re- 
turn with  a  reflux.  For  at  times,  when  the  tide  recedes  on 
a  sudden,  an  extensive  line  of  shore  occupies  what  is  usually  a 
wide  gulf  of  sea ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  waters  are 
brought  back,  and  there  appears  a  sea,  sailed  over,  not  by 
shallow  boats,  but  by  ships  of  exceeding  great  burden. 

And  they  also  give  increase  and  perfection  to  all  the  terres- 
trial animals  and  plants  which  produce  fruit,  endowing  each 
with  a  nature  to  last  a  long  time,  so  that  new  plants  may 
flourish  and  come  to  maturity ; — the  old  ones  having  passed 
away,  in  order  to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  necessary  things. 

XXXIX.  Moreover,  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  which 
men  call  the  guide  of  mariners,  consists  of  seven  stars, 
which  the  pilots  keeping  in  view,  steer  in  innumerable  paths 
across  the  sea,  directing  their  endeavours  towards  an  incre- 
dible task,  beyond  the  capacity  of  human  intellect.  For  it  is 
through  conjectures,  directed  by  the  aforementioned  stars,  that 
they  have  discovered  countries  which  were  previously  unknown  ; 
those  who  dwell  on  the  continent  having  discovered  islands, 
and  islanders  having  found  out  continents.  For  it  was  fitting 
that  the  recesses  both  of  earth  and  sea  should  be  revealed 
to  that  God-loving  animal,  the  race  of  mankind,  by  the  purest 
of  essences,  namely  heaven. 

And  besides  the  stars  above  mentioned  the  band  of  the 
Pleiades  is  also  made  up  of  seven  stars,  the  rising  and  occulta- 
tion  of  which  are  the  causes  of  great  benefits  to  all  men. 
For  when  they  set,  the  furrows  are  ploughed  up  for  the  pur 
pose  of  sowing ;  and  when  they  are  about  to  rise,  they  bring 
glad  tidings  of  harvest ;  and  after  they  have  arisen,  they  awaken 
the  rejoicing  husbandman  to  the  collection  of  their  necessary 
food.  And  they  with  joy  store  up  their  food  for  their  daily 
use.     And  the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day,  making  two  equinoxes 
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every  year,  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  spring  equinox 
in  the  constellation  of  Aries,  and  the  autumnal  one  in  Libra, 
gives  the  most  evident  demonstration  possible  of  the  divine 
dignity  of  the  number  seven.  For  each  of  the  equinoxes  takes 
place  in  the  seventh  month,  at  which  time  men  are  expresslv 
commanded  by  law  to  celebrate  the  greatest  and  most  popu- 
lar and  comprehensive  festivals;  since  it  is  owing  to  both 
these  seasons,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  engendered 
and  brought  to  perfection;  the  fruit  of  corn,  and  all  other 
things  which  are  sown,  being  owing  to  the  vernal  equinox ; 
and  that  of  the  vine,  and  of  all  the  other  plants  which  bear 
hard  berries,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  to  the  autum- 
nal one. 

XL.  And  since  all  the  things  on  the  earth  depend  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies  according  to  a  certain  natural  sympathy,  it  is 
in  heaven  too  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  seven  began,  and 
from  thence  it  descended  to  us  also,  coming  down  to  visit  the 
race  of  mortal  men.  And  so  again,  besides  the  dominant  part 
•  of  our  mind,  our  soul  is  divided  into  seven  divisions  ;  there 
being  five  senses,  and  besides  them  the  vocal  organ,  and  after 
that  the  generative  power.  All  which  things,  like  the  puppets  in 
a  raree  3how,  which  are  moved  by  strings  by  the  manager,  are  at 
one  time  quiet,  and  at  another  time  in  motion,  each  according 
to  its  suitable  habits  and  capacities  of  motion. 

And  in  the  same  way,  if  any  one  were  to  set  about  investi- 
gating the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  both  their  interior  and 
the  exterior  arrangement,  he  will  in  each  case  find  seven  divi- 
sions. Those  which  are  visible  are  as  follow  ; — the  head,  the 
chest,  the  belly,  two  arms,  and  two  legs ;  the  internal  parts,  or 
the  entrails,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys.  Again,  the 
principal  and  dominant  part  in  an  animal  is  the  head,  and 
that  has  seven  most  necessary  divisions  :  two  eyes,  an  equal 
number  of  ears,  two  channels  for  the  nostrils,  and  the  mouth 
to  make  up  seven,  through  which  as  Plato  says,  mortal  things 
find  their  entrance,  and  immortal  things  their  exit.  For  into 
the"mouth  do  enter  meat  and  drink,  perishable  food  of  a  perish- 
able body  ;  but  from  out  of  it  proceed  words — the  immortal 
laws  of  an  immortal  soul,  by  means  of  which  rational  life  is 
regulated. 

XLI.  Again,  the  things  which  are  judged  of  by  the  best  of 
d  2 
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the  senses,  sight,  partake  of  number  according  to  their  kind. 
For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  seven;  body,  distance, 
shape,  magnitude,  colour,  motion,  tranquillity,  and  besides  these 
there  is  nothing.  It  also  happens  that  all  the  changes  of  the 
voice  amount  to  seven  ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  the  contracted, 
in  the  fourth  place  the  aspirated  sound,  the  fifth  is  the  tone, 
the  sixth  the  long,  the  seventh  the  short  sound. 

There  are  also  seven  motions  ;  the  motion  upwards,  the 
motion  downwards,  that  to  the  right,  that  to  the  left,  the  for- 
ward motion,  the  backward  motion,  and  the  rotatory  motion, 
as  is  most  especially  shown  by  those  who  exhibit  dances.  It 
is  affirmed  also  that  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  performed 
in  the  aforesaid  number  of  seven.  For  tears  are  poured  out 
through  the  eyes,  and  the  purifications  of  the  head  through  the 
nostrils,  and  through  the  mouth  the  saliva  which  is  spit  out ; 
there  are,  besides  two  other  channels  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
superfluities  of  the  body,  the  one  being  placed  in  front  and  the 
the  other  behind  ;  the  sixth  mode  of  evacuation  is  the  effusion 
of  perspiration  over  the  whole  body,  and  the  seventn  that  most 
natural  exercise  of  the  generative  powers.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  women,  the  flux  called  the  catamenia,  is  usually  carried  on 
for  seven  days.  Also,  children  in  the  womb  receive  life  at  the 
end  of  seven  months,  so  that  a  very  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pens :  for  children  who  are  born  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month  live,  while  those  who  are  born  at  the  expiration  of  the 
eighth  month  are  altogether  incapable  of  surviving. 

Again,  the  dangerous  diseases  of  the  body,  especially  when 
lasting  fevers,  arising  from  the  distemperature  of  the  powers 
within  us,  attack  us,  are  usually  decided  about  the  seventh 
day.  For  that  day  determines  the  contest  for  life,  allotting  safety 
to  some  men,  and  death  to  others. 

XLII.  And  the  power  of  this  number  does  not  exist  only  in 
the  instances  already  mentioned,  but  it  also  pervades  the  most 
excellent  of  the  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  music. 
For  the  lyre  with  seven  strings,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  as- 
semblage of  the  seven  planets,  perfects  its  admirable  harmonies, 
being  almost  the  chief  of  all  instruments  which  are  conrersaut 
about  music.  And  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  those  which  are 
properly  called  vowels  are,  correctly  speaking,  seven  in  number, 
since  they  can  be  sounded  by  themselves,  and  when  they  are 
combined  with  other  letters,  they  make  complete  sounds  ;  for 
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they  fill  up  the  deficiency  existing  in  semi-vowels,  making  the 
sounds  whole  ;  and  they  change  and  alter  the  natures  of  the 
mutes  inspiring  them  with  their  own  power,  in  order  that  what 
has  no  sound  may  become  endowed  with  sound.  On  which  ac- 
count it  appears  to  me  that  they  also  originally  gave  letters 
their  names,  and  acting  as  became  wise  men,  did  give  the  name 
to  the  number  seven  from  the  respect*  they  had  for  it,  and 
from  regard  to  the  dignity  inherent  in  it.  But  the  Romans, 
adding  the  letter  S,  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  Greeks, 
show  still  more  conspicuously  the  correct  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  calling  it  septem,  as  derived  from  as/ivbg,  vene- 
rable, as  has  been  said  before,  and  from  ffifiao-fibe,  veneration. 

XLIII.  These  things,  and  more  still  are  said  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  about  the  number  seven,  on  account  of  which  it 
has  received  the  highest  honours,  in  the  highest  nature.  And 
it  is  honoured  by  those  of  the  highest  reputation  among  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  who  devote  themselves  to  mathematical 
sciences.  It  was  a}so  greatly  honoured  by  Moses,  a  man  much 
attached  to  excellence  of  all  sorts,  who  described  its  beauty  on 
the  most  holy  pillars  of  the  law,  and  wrote  it  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  were  subject  to  him,  commanding  them  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  six  days  to  keep  the  seventh  holy ;  abstaining 
from  all  other  works  which  are  done  in  the  seeking  after  and 
providing  the  means  of  life,  devoting  that  day  to  the  single 
object  of  philosophizing  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
their  morals,  and  the  examination  of  their  consciences :  for 
conscience  being  seated  in  the  soul  as  a  judge,  is  not  afraid  to 
reprove  men,  sometimes  employing  pretty  vehement  threats  ;  at 
other  times  by  milder  admonitions,  using  threats  in  regard  to 
matters  where  men  appear  to  be  disobedient,  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, and  admonitions  when  their  offences  seem  involuntary, 
i  through  want  of  foresight,  in  order  to  prevent  their  hereafter 
offending  in  a  similar  manner. 
XLIV.  So  Moses,  summing  up  his  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  says  in  a  brief  style,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  when  it  took  place,  in 
the  day  on  which  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
every  green  herb  before  it  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  all 
the  grass  of  the  field  before  it  sprang  up."     Does  he  not  here 

t*  The  word  used  ia  {rifiaafibc,  as  if  tfifiofiAg  were  derived  from  that; 
d  the  Romans  formed  septem  from  iirra,  by  the  addition  of  s. 
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manifestly  set  before  us  incorporeal  ideas  perceptible  only  by 
the  intellect,  which  have  been  appointed  to  be  as  seals  of  the 
perfected  works,  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses.  For  before 
the  earth  was  green,  he  says  that  this  same  thing,  verdure,  ex- 
isted in  the  nature  of  things,  and  before  the  grass  sprang  up  in 
the  field,  there  was  grass  though  it  was  not  visible.  And  we 
must  understand  in  the  case  of  every  thing  else  which  is  de- 
cided on  by  the  external  senses,  there  were  elder  forms  and 
motions  previously  existing,  according  to  which  the  things  which 
were  created  were  fashioned  and  measured  out.  For  although 
Moses  did  not  describe  everything  collectively,  but  only  a  part 
of  what  existed,  as  he  was  desirous  of  brevity,  beyond  all  men 
that  ever  wrote,  still  the  few  things  which  he  has  mentioned 
are  examples  of  the  nature  of  all,  for  nature  perfects  none  of 
those  which  are  perceptible  to  the  outward  senses  without  an 
incorporeal  model. 

XLV.  Then,  preserving  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
having  a  regard  to  the  connection  between  what  comes  afterwards 
and  what  has  gone  before,  he  says  next,  "And  a  fountain  went  up 
from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth."  For 
other  philosophers  affirm  that  all  water  is  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments of  which  the  world  was  composed.  But  Moses,  who  was 
accustomed  to  contemplate  and  comprehend  matters  with  a  more 
acute  and  far-sighted  vision,  considers  thus  :  the  vast  sea  is  an 
element,  being  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  universe,  which  the 
men  after  him  denominated  the  ocean,  while  they  look  upon  the 
smaller  seas  which  we  sail  over  in  the  light  of  harbours.  And 
he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  sweet  and  drinkable  water 
and  that  of  the  sea,  attributing  the  former  to  the  earth,  and 
considering  it  a  portion  of  the  earth,  rather  than  of  the  ocean, 
on  account  of  the  reason  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  earth  may  be  held  together  by  the  sweet 
qualities  of  the  water  as  by  a  chain ;  the  water  acting  in  the 
manner  of  glue.  For  if  the  earth  were  left  entirely  dry,  so 
that  no  moisture  arose  and  penetrated  through  its  holes  rising 
to  the  surface  in  various  directions,  it  would  split.  But  now  it 
is  held  together,  and  remains  lasting,  partly  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  which  unites  it,  and  partly  because  the  moisture  does  not 
allow  it  to  become  dry,  and  so  to  be  broken  up  into  larger  and 
smaller  fragments. 

This  is  one  reason  ;  and  we  must  also  mention  another, 
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which  is  aimed  at  the  truth  like  an  arrow  at  a  mark.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  anything  upon  the  earth  to  exist  without  a  moist 
essence.  And  this  is  indicated  by  the  throwing  of  seed,  which 
is  either  moist,  as  the  seed  of  animals,  or  else  does  not  shoot  up 
without  moisture,  such  as  the  seeds  of  plants  ;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  it  follows  that  the  aforesaid  moist  essence  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  earth  which  produces  everything,  just  as  the 
flux  of  the  catamenia  is  a  part  of  women.  For  by  men  who  are 
learned  in  natural  philosophy,  this  also  is  said  to  be  the  cor- 
poreal essence  of  children.  Nor  is  what  we  are  about  to  say 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  ;  for  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  every  mother,  as  a  most  indispensable  part  of  her  con- 
formation, breasts  gushing  forth  like  fountains,  having  in  this 
manner  provided  abundant  food  for  the  child  that  is  to  be 
born.  And  the  earth  also,  as  it  seems,  is  a  mother,  from 
which  consideration  it  occurred  to  the  early  ages  to  call  her 
Demetra,  combining  the  names  of  mother  (,«^r?jg),  and  earth 
(yq  or  ftri).  For  it  is  not  the  earth  which  imitates  the  woman,  as 
Plato  has  said,  but  the  woman  who  has  imitated  the  earth  which 
the  race  of  poets  has  been  accustomed  with  truth  to  call  the 
mother  of  all  things,  and  the  fruit-bearer,  and  the  giver  of  all 
things,  since  she  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  generation 
and  durability  of  all  things,  to  the  animals  and  plants.  Rightly, 
therefore,  did  nature  bestow  on  the  earth  as  the  eldest  and  most 
fertile  of  mothers,  streams  of  rivers,  and  fountains  like 
breasts,  in  order  that  the  plants  might  be  watered,  and  that  all 
living  things  might  have  abundant  supplies  of  drink. 

XLVI.  After  this,  Moses  says  that  "  God  made  man, 
having  taken  clay  from  the  earth,  and  he  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  of  life."  And  by  this  expression  he  shows 
most  clearly  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  man  as 
generated  now,  and  the  first  man  who  was  made  according  to 
the  image  of  God.  For  man  as  formed  now  is  perceptible  to 
the  external  senses,  partaking  of  qualities,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  man  or  woman,  by  nature  mortal.  But  man,  made 
according  to  the  image  of  God,  was  an  idea,  or  a  genus,  or  a 
seal,  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  incorporeal,  neither  male 

tnor  female,  imperishable  by  nature.  But  he  asserts  that  the 
formation  of  the  individual  man,  perceptible  by  the  external 
senses  is  a  composition  of  earthy  substance,  and  divine  spirit. 
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clay,  and  fashioning  the  human  form  out  of  it ;  but  that  the 
soul  proceeds  from  no  created  thing  at  all,  but  from  the  Father 
and  Ruler  of  all  things.  For  when  he  uses  the  expression, 
"  he  breathed  into,"  &c,  he  means  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
spirit  proceeding  from  that  happy  and  blessed  nature,  sent  to 
take  up  its  habitation  here  on  earth,  for  the  advantage  of  our 
race,  in  order  that,  even  if  man  is  mortal  according  to  that 
portion  of  him  which  is  visible,  he  may  at  all  events  be  immortal 
according  to  that  portion  which  is  invisible  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
one  may  properly  say  that  man  is  on  the  boundaries  of  a  better 
and  an  immortal  nature,  partaking  of  each  as  far  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  ;  and  that  he  was  born  at  the  same  time, 
both  mortal  and  the  immortal.  Mortal  as  to  his  body,  but 
immortal  as  to  his  intellect. 

XL VI I.  But  the  original  man,  he  who  was  created  out  of 
the  clay,  the  primeval  founder  of  all  our  race,  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  most  excellent  in  both  particulars,  in  both  soul 
and  body,  and  to  have  been  very  far  superior  to  all  the  men  of 
subsequent  ages  from  his  pre-eminent  excellence  in  both  parts. 
For  he  in  truth  was  really  good  and  perfect.  And  one  may 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  beauty  from 
three  considerations,  the  first  of  which  is  this  :  when  the 
earth  was  now  but  lately  formed  by  its  separation  from  that 
abundant  quantity  of  water  which  was  called  the  sea,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  materials  out  of  which  the  things  just  created 
were  formed  were  unmixed,  uncorrupted,  and  pure ;  and  the 
things  made  from  this  material  were  naturally  free  from  all 
imperfection.  The  second  consideration  is  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  made  this  figure  in  the  present  form  of  a  man,  work- 
ing with  the  most  sublime  care,  after  he  had  taken  the  clay 
from  any  chance  portion  of  earth,  but  that  he  selected  carefully 
the  most  excellent  clay  of  all  the  earth,  of  the  pure  material 
choosing  the  finest  and  most  carefully  sifted  portion,  such  as 
was  especially  fit  for  the  formation  of  the  work  which  he  had 
in  hand.  For  it  was  an  abode  or  sacred  temple  for  a  reason- 
able soul  which  was  being  made,  the  image  of  which  he  was 
about  to  carry  in  his  heart,  being  the  most  God-like  looking 
of  images.  The  third  consideration  is  one  which  admits  of  no 
comparison  with  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
namely,  this :  the  Creator  was  good  both  in  other  respects, 
and  also  in  knowledge,  so  that  every  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
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body  had  separately  the  numbers  which  were  suited  to  it,  and 
was  also  accurately  completed  in  the  admirable  adaptation  to 
the  share  in  the  universe  of  which  it  was  to  partake.  And 
after  he  had  endowed  it  with  fair  proportions,  he  clothed  it 
with  beauty  of  flesh,  and  embellished  it  with  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, wishing,  as  far  as  was  possible,  that  man  should 
appear  the  most  beautiful  of  beings. 

XLVIII.  And  that  he  is  superior  to  all  these  animals  in 
regard  of  his  soul,  is  plain.  For  God  does  not  seem  to  have 
availed  himself  of  any  other  animal  existing  in  creation  as  his 
model  in  the  formation  of  man  ;  but  to  have  been  guided,  as  I 
have  said  before,  by  his  own  reason  alone.  On  which  account, 
Moses  affirms  that  this  man  was  an  image  and  imitation  of 
God,  being  breathed  into  in  his  face  in  which  is  the  place  of 
the  sensations,  by  which  the  Creator  endowed  the  body  with  a 
soul.  Then,  having  placed  the  mind  in  the  dominant  part  as 
king,  he  gave  him  as  a  body  of  satellites,  the  different  powers 
calculated  to  perceive  colours  and  sounds,  and  flavours  and 
odours,  and  other  things  of  similar  kinds,  which  man  could 
never  have  distinguished  by  his  own  resources  without  the  sen- 
sations. And  it  follows  of  necessity  that  an  imitation  of  a 
perfectly  beautiful  model  must  itself  be  perfectly  beautiful,  for 
the  word,  of  God  surpasses  even  that  beauty  which  exists  in  the 
nature  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  external  senses,  not 
being  embellished  by  any  adventitious  beauty,  but  being  itself, 
if  one  must  speak  the  truth,  its  most  exquisite  embellishment. 

XLIX.  The  first  man,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  such  both  in  his  body  and  in  his  soul,  being  very  far  supe- 
rior to  all  those  who  live  in  the  present  day,  and  to  all  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  For  our  generation  has  been  from  men : 
but  he  was  created  by  God.  And  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  one  Author  of  being  is  superior  to  the  other,  so  too  is  the 
being  that  is  produced.  For  as  that  which  is  in  its  prime  is 
superior  to  that  the  beauty  of  which  is  gone  by,  whether  it  be 
an  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  fruit,  or  anything  else  whatever  of  the 
productions  of  nature  ;  so  also  the  first  man  who  was  evei 
formed  appears  to  have  been  the  height  of  perfection  of  our 
entire  race,  and  subsequent  generations  appear  never  to  have 
reached  an  equal  state  of  perfection,  but  to  have  at  all  times 
been  inferior  both  in  their  appearance  and  in  their  power,  and 
to  have  been  constantly  degenerating,  which  same  thing  I  have 
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also  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  sculptors'  and 
painters'  art.  For  the  imitations  always  fall  short  of  the  ori- 
ginal models.  And  those  works  which  are  painted  or  fashioned 
from  models  must  be  much  more  inferior,  as  being  still  further 
removed  from  the  original.  And  the  stone  which  is  called  the 
magnet  is  subject  to  a  similar  deterioration.  For  any  iron  ring 
which  touches  it  is  held  by  it  as  firmly  as  possible,  but  another 
which  only  touches  that  ring  is  held  less  firmly.  And  the  third 
ring  hangs  from  the  second,  and  the  fourth  from  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  from  the  fourth,  and  so  on  one  from  another  in  a  long 
chain,  being  all  held  together  by  one  attractive  power,  but  still 
they  are  not  all  supported  in  the  same  degree.  For  those  which 
are  suspended  at  a  distance  from  the  original  attraction,  are 
held  more  loosely,  because  the  attractive  power  is  weakened, 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  bind  them  in  an  equal  degree. 

And  the  race  of  mankind  appears  to  be  subject  to  an  in- 
fluence of  the  same  kind,  since  in  men  the  faculties  and  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  both  body  and  soul  are  less  vivid  and 
strongly  marked  in  each  succeeding  generation.  And  we  shall 
be  only  saying  what  is  the  plain  truth,  if  we  call  the  original 
founder  of  our  race  not  only  the  first  man,  but  also  the  first 
citizen  of  the  world.  For  the  world  was  his  house  and  his 
city,  while  he  had  as  yet  no  structure  made  by  hands  and 
wrought  out  of  the  materials  of  wood  and  stone.  And  in  this 
world  he  lived  as  in  his  own  country,  in  all  safety,  removed  from 
any  fear,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  do- 
minion over  all  earthly  things ;  and  had  everything  that  was 
mortal  crouching  before  him,  and  taught  to  obey  him  as  their 
master,  or  else  constrained  to  do  so  by  superior  force,  and 
living  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  joys  which  peace  can  be- 
stow without  a  struggle  and  without  reproach. 

L.  But  since  every  city  in  which  laws  are  properly  estab- 
lished, has  a  regular  constitution,  it  became  necessary  for  this 
citizen  of  the  world  to  adopt  the  same  constitution  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  universal  world.  And  this  constitution 
is  the  right  reason  of  nature,  which  in  more  appropriate  lan- 
guage is  denominated  law,  being  a  divine  arrangement  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  everything  suitable  and  appropriate  is 
assigned  to  every  individual.  But  of  this  city  and  constitution 
there  must  have  been  some  citizens  before  man,  who  might  be 
justly  called  citizens  of  a  mighty  city,  having  received  the 
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greatest  imaginable  circumference  to  dwell  in  ;  and  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  largest  and  most  perfect  commonwealth. 
And  who  could  these  have  been  but  rational  divine  natures, 
some  of  them  incorporeal  and  perceptible  only  by  intellect,  and 
others  not  destitute  of  bodily  substance,  such  in  fact  as  the 
stars  ?  And  he  who  associated  with  and  lived  among  them  was 
naturally  living  in  a  state  of  unmixed  happiness.  And  being 
akin  and  nearly  related  to  the  ruler  of  all,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  divine  spirit  had  flowed  into  him,  he  was  eager  both 
to  say  and  to  do  everything  which  might  please  his  father  and 
his  king,  following  him  step  by  step  in  the  paths  which  the 
virtues  prepare  and  make  plain,  as  those  in  which  those  souls 
alone  are  permitted  to  proceed  who  consider  the  attaining  a 
likeness  to  God  who  made  them  as  the  proper  end  of  their 
existence. 

LI.  We  have  now  then  set  forth  the  beauty  of  the  first 
created  man  in  both  respects,  in  body  and  soul,  if  in  a  way 
much  inferior  to  the  reality,  still  to  the  extent  of  our  power, 
and  the  best  of  our  ability.  And  it  cannot  be  but  that  his 
descendants,  who  all  partake  of  his  original  character,  must 
preserve  some  traces  of  their  relationship  to  their  father, 
though  they  may  be  but  faint.  And  what  is  this  relationship  ? 
Every  man  in  regard  of  his  intellect  is  connected  with  divine 
reason,  being  an  impression  of,  or  a  fragment  or  a  ray  of 
that  blessed  nature  ;  but  in  regard  of  the  structure  of  his  body 
he  is  connected  with  the  universal  world.  For  he  is  composed 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  world,  that  is  of  earth,  and  water, 
and  air  and  fire,  each  of  the  elements  having  contributed  its 
appropriate  part  towards  the  completion  of  most  sufficient  ma- 
terials, which  the  Creator  was  to  take  in  order  to  fashion  this 
visible  image.  And,  moreover,  man  dwells  among  all  the 
things  that  have  been  just  enumerated,  as  most  appropriate 
places  having  the  closest  connection  with  himself,  changing 
his  abode,  and  going  at  different  times  to  different  places.  So 
that  one  may  say  with  the  most  perfect  propriety  that  man  is 
every  kind  of  animal,  terrestrial,  aquatic,  flying,  and  celestial. 
For  inasmuch  as  he  dwells  and  walks  upon  the  earth  he  is  a 
terrestrial  animal ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  often  dives  and  swims, 
and  sails,  he  is  an  aquatic  creature.  And  merchants  and  cap- 
tains of  ships  and  purple  dyers,  and  all  those  who  let  down 
their  nets  for  oysters  and  fish,  are  a  very  clear  proof  of  what  ii 
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here  said.  Again,  inasmuch  as  his  body  is  raised  at  times 
above  the  earth  and  uses  high  paths,  he  may  with  justice  be 
pronounced  a  creature  who  traverses  the  air ;  and,  moreover, 
he  is  a  celestial  animal,  by  reason  of  that  most  important  of 
the  senses,  sight ;  being  by  it  brought  near  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  each  of  the  stars,  whether  planets  or  fixed  stars. 

LII.  And  with  great  beauty  Moses  has  attributed  the  giving 
of  names  to  the  different  animals  to  the  first  created  man,  for 
it  is  a  work  of  wisdom  and  indicative  of  royal  authority,  and 
man  was  full  of  intuitive  wisdom  and  self  taught,  having  been 
created  by  the  grace  of  God,  and,  moreover,  was  a  king.  And 
it  is  proper  for  a  ruler  to  give  names  to  each  of  his  subjects. 
And,  as  was  very  natural,  the  power  of  domination  was  exces- 
sive in  that  first-created  man,  whom  God  formed  with  great 
care  and  thought  worthy  of  the  second  rank  in  the  creation, 
making  him  his  own  viceroy  and  the  ruler  of  all  other  crea- 
tures. Since  even  those  who  have  been  born  so  many  genera- 
tions afterwards,  when  the  race  is  becoming  weakened  by  reason 
of  the  long  intervals  of  time  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  do  still  exert  the  same  power  over  the 
irrational  beasts,  preserving  as  it  were  a  spark  of  the  dominion 
and  power  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  succession 
from  their  first  ancestor. 

Accordingly,  Moses  says,  that  "  God  brought  all  the  animals 
to  man,  wishing  to  see  what  names  he  would  give  to  each." 
Not  because  he  was  in  doubt,  for  nothing  is  unknown  to  God, 
but  because  he  knew  that  he  had  formed  in  mortal  man  a 
rational  nature  capable  of  moving  of  its  own  accord,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  free  from  all  participation  in  vice.  But  he 
was  now  trying  him  as  a  master  might  try  his  pupil,  stirring 
up  the  disposition  which  he  had  implanted  in  him  ;  and  more- 
over exciting  him  to  a  contemplation  of  his  own  works,  that  he 
might  extemporise  them  names  which  should  not  be  inappro- 
priate nor  unbecoming,  but  which  should  well  and  clearly  dis- 
play the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  different  subjects.  For  as 
the  rational  nature  was  as  yet  uncorrupted  in  the  soul,  and  as 
no  weakness,  or  disease,  or  affliction  had  as  yet  come  upon  it, 
man  having  most  pure  and  perfect  perceptions  of  bodies  and 
of  things,  devised  names  for  them  with  great  folicity  and  cor- 
rectness of  judgment,  forming  very  admirable  opinions  as  to  the 
qualities  which  they  displayed,  so  that  their  natures  were  at 
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once  perceived  and  correctly  described  by  him.  And  lie  was 
so  excellent  in  all  good  things  that  he  speedily  arrived  at  the 
very  perfection  of  human  happiness. 

L1II.  But  since  nothing  in  creation  lasts  for  ever,  but  all 
mortal  things  are  liable  to  inevitable  changes  and  alterations, 
it  was  unavoidable  that  the  first  man  should  also  undergo  some 
disaster.  And  the  beginning  of  his  life  being  liable  to  re- 
proach, was  his  wife.  For,  as  long  as  he  was  single,  he 
resembled,  as  to  his  creation,  both  the  world  and  God  ;  and  he 
represented  in  his  soul  the  characteristics  of  the  nature  of  each, 
I  do  not  mean  all  of  them,  but  such  as  a  mortal  constitution 
was  capable  of  admitting.  But  when  woman  also  was  created, 
man  perceiving  a  closely  connected  figure  and  a  kindred  for- 
mation to  his  own,  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  approached  her 
and  embraced  her.  And  she,  in  like  manner,  beholding  a 
creature  greatly  resembling  herself,  rejoiced  also,  and  addressed 
him  in  reply  with  due  modesty.  And  love  being  engendered, 
and,  as  it  were,  uniting  two  separate  portions  of  one  animal 
into  one  body,  adapted  them  to  each  other,  implanting  in  each 
of  them  a  desire  of  connection  with  the  other  with  a  view  to 
the  generation  of  a  being  similar  to  themselves.  And  this 
desire  caused  likewise  pleasure  to  their  bodies,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  iniquities  and  transgressions,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  men  have  exchanged  their  previously  immortal  and 
nappy  existence  for  one  which  is  mortal  and  full  of  mis- 
fortune. 

LIV.  But  while  man  was  still  living  a  solitary  life,  and 
oefore  woman  was  created,  the  history  relates  that  a  paradise 
was  planted  by  God  in  no  respect  resembliug  the  parks  which 
are  seen  among  men  now.  For  parks  of  our  day  are  only  life- 
less woods,  full  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  some  evergreen  with  a 
view  to  the  undisturbed  delectation  of  the  sight ;  others  bud- 
ding and  germinating  in  the  spring  season,  and  producing 
fruit,  some  eatable  by  men,  and  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  nature  as  food,  but  also  for  the  superfluous 
enjoyment  of  luxurious  life  ;  and  some  not  eatable  by  men,  but 
of  necessity  bestowed  upon  the  beasts.  But  in  the  paradise, 
made  by  God,  all  the  plants  were  endowed  in  the  souls  and 
reason,  producing  for  their  fruit  the  different  virtues,  and, 
moreover,  imperishable  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  honour- 
able and  dishonourable   things   are   distinguished  from   one 
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another,  and  also  a  life  free  from  disease,  and  exempt  from 
corruption,  and  all  other  qualities  corresponding  to  these  al- 
ready mentioned.  And  these  statements  appear  to  me  to  be 
dictated  by  a  philosophy  which  is  symbolical  rather  than  strictly 
accurate.  For  no  trees  of  life  or  of  knowledge  have  ever  at 
any  previous  time  appeared  upon  the  earth,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  will  appear  hereafter.  But  I  rather  conceive  that  Moses 
was  speaking  in  an  allegorical  spirit,  intending  by  his  paradise 
to  intimate  the  dominant  character  of  the  soul,  which  is  full  of 
innumerable  opinions  as  this  figurative  paradise  was  of  trees. 
And  by  the  tree  of  life  he  was  shadowing  out  the  greatest  of 
the  virtues — namely,  piety  towards  the  gods,  by  means  ot 
which  the  soul  is  made  immortal ;  and  by  the  tree  which  had 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he  was  intimating  that  wisdom 
and  moderation,  by  means  of  which  things,  contrary  in  their 
nature  to  one  another,  are  distinguished. 

LV.  Therefore,  having  laid  down  these  to  be  boundaries  as 
it  were  in  the  soul,  God  then,  like  a  judge,  began  to  consider 
to  which  side  men  would  be  most  inclined  by  nature.  And 
when  he  saw  that  the  disposition  of  man  had  a  tendency  to 
wickedness,  and  was  but  little  inclined  to  holiness  or  piety,  by 
which  qualities  an  immortal  life  is  secured,  he  drove  them 
forth  as  was  very  natural,  and  banished  him  from  paradise ; 
giving  no  hope  of  any  subsequent  restoration  to  his  soul  which 
had  sinned  in  such  a  desperate  and  irremediable  manner. 
Since  even  the  opportunity  of  deceit  was  blameable  in  no 
slight  degree,  which  I  must  not  pass  over  in  this  place. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  poisonous  and  earthborn  reptile,  the 
serpent,  uttered  the  voice  of  a  man.  And  he  on  one  occasion 
coming  to  the  wife  of  the  first  created  man,  reproached  her 
with  her  slowness  and  her  excessive  prudence,  because  she 
delayed  and  hesitated  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  com- 
pletely beautiful  to  look  at,  and  exceedingly  sweet  to  enjoy, 
and  was,  moreover,  most  useful  as  being  a  means  by  which 
men  might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.  And 
she,  without  any  inquiry,  prompted  by  an  unstable  and  rash 
mind,  acquiesced  in  his  advice,  and  ate  of  the  fruit,  and  gave 
a  portion  of  it  to  her  husband.  And  this  conduct  suddenly 
changed  both  of  them  from  innocence  and  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter to  all  kinds  of  wickedness  ;  at  which  the  Father  of  all 
was  indignant.  For  their  actions  deserved  his  anger,  inasmuch 
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as  they,  passing  by  the  tree  of  eternal  life,  the  tree  which 
might  have  endowed  them  with  perfection  of  virtue,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  life, 
preferred  a  brief  and  mortal  (I  will  not  call  it  life,  but)  time 
full  of  unbappiness  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  appointed  them  such 
punishment  as  was  befitting. 

LVI.  And  these  things  are  not  mere  fabulous  inventions, 
in  which  the  race  of  poets  and  sophists  delights,  but  are  rather 
types  shadowing  forth  some  allegorical  truth,  according  to  some 
mystical  explanation.  And  any  one  who  follows  a  reasonable 
train  of  conjecture,  will  say  with  great  propriety,  that  the 
aforesaid  serpent  is  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  because  in  the  first 
place  he  is  destitute  of  feet,  and  crawls  on  his  belly  with  his 
face  downwards.  In  the  second  place,  because  he  uses  lumps 
of  clay  for  food.  Thirdly,  because  he  bears  poison  in  his  teeth, 
by  which  it  is  his  nature  to  kill  those  who  are  bitten  by  him. 
And  the  man  devoted  to  pleasure  is  free  from  none  of  the 
aforementioned  evils ;  for  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can 
raise  his  head,  being  weighed  down  and  dragged  down,  since 
intemperance  trips  him  up  and  keeps  him  down.  And  he 
feeds,  not  on  heavenly  food,  which  wisdom  offers  to  contem- 
plative men  by  means  of  discourses  and  opinions  ;  but  on  that 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  earth  in  the  varying  seasons  of  the 
year,  from  which  arise  drunkenness  and  voracity,  and  licen- 
tiousness, breaking  through  and  inflaming  the  appetites  of  the 
belly,  and  enslaving  them  in  subjection  to  gluttony,  by  which 
they  strengthen  the  impetuous  passions,  the  seat  of  which  is 
beneath  the  belly ;  and  make  them  break  forth.  And  they 
lick  up  the  result  of  the  labours  of  cooks  and  tavern-keepers  ; 
and  at  times  some  of  them  in  ecstasy  with  the  flavour  of  the 
delicious  food,  moves  about  his  head  and  reaches  forward,  being 
desirous  to  participate  in  the  sight.  And  when  he  sees  an  ex- 
pensively furnished  table,  he  throws  himself  bodily  upon  the 
delicacies  which  are  abundantly  prepared,  and  devotes  himself 
to  them,  wishing  to  be  filled  with  them  all  together,  and  so  to 
depart,  having  no  other  end  in  view  than  that  he  should  allow 
nothing  of  such  a  sumptuous  preparation  to  be  wasted.  Owing 

I  to  which  conduct,  he  too,  carries  about  poison  in  his  teeth,  no 
less  than  the  serpent  does  ;  for  his  teeth  are  the  ministers 
and  servants  of  his  insatiability,  cutting  up  and  smoothing 
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them,  in  the  first  place  to  the  tongue,  which  decides  upon,  and 
distinguishes  between  the  various  flavours,  and,  subsequently, 
to  the  larynx.  But  immoderate  indulgence  in  eating  is  natu- 
rally a  poisonous  and  deadly  habit,  inasmuch  as  what  is  so 
devoured  is  not  capable  of  digestion,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  additional  food  which  is  heaped  in  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  arrives  before  what  was  previously  eaten  is  converted  into 
juice. 

And  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  human  voice, 
because  pleasure  employs  innumerable  champions  and  de- 
fenders who  take  care  to  advocate  its  interests,  and  who  dare 
to  assert  that  the  power  over  everything,  both  small  and  great, 
does  of  right  belong  to  it  without  any  exception  whatever. 

LVII.  Now,  the  first  approaches  of  the  male  to  the  female 
have  a  pleasure  in  them  which  brings  on  other  pleasures  also, 
and  it  is  through  this  pleasure  that  the  formation  and  genera- 
tion of  children  is  carried  on.  And  what  is  generated  by  it 
appears  to  be  attached  to  nothing  rather  than  to  it,  since  they 
rejoice  in  pleasure,  and  are  impatient  at  pain,  which  is  its  con- 
trary. On  which  account  even  the  infant  when  first  brought 
forth  cries,  being  as  it  seems  in  pain  at  the  cold.  For  coming 
forth  on  a  sudden  into  the  air  from  a  very  warm,  and  indeed, 
hot  region — namely,  the  womb,  in  which  it  has  been  abiding  a 
considerable  time,  the  air  being  a  cold  place  and  one  to  which 
it  is  wholly  unaccustomed,  it  is  alarmed,  and  pours  forth  tears 
as  the  most  evident  proof  of  its  grief  and  of  its  impatience  at 
pain.  For  every  animal,  it  is  said,  hastens  to  pleasure  as  to 
the  cud  which  is  most  indispeusable  and  necessary  to  its  very 
existence  ;  and,  above  all  other  animals,  this  is  the  case  with 
man.  For  other  animals  pursue  pleasure  only  in  taste  and  in 
the  acts  of  generation  ;  but  man  aims  at  it  by  means  of  his 
other  senses  also,  devoting  himself  to  whatever  sights  or 
sounds  can  impart  pleasure  to  his  eyes  or  ears.  And  many 
other  things  are  said  in  the  way  of  praise  of  this  inclination, 
especially  that  it  is  one  most  peculiar  and  kindred  to  all  animals. 

LVI1I.  But  what  has  been  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show 
what  the  reasons  were  on  account  of  which  the  serpent  appears 
to  have  uttered  a  human  voice  And  it  is  on  this  account  that 
Moses  appears  to  me  in  the  particular  laws  also  which  he  issued 
in  the  respect  to  animals,  deciding  what  were  proper  to  beeaten, 
tnd  what  were  not,  to  have  given  esoecial  praise  to  the  animal 
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called  the  serpent  fighter.  This  is  a  reptile  with  jointed  legs 
above  its  feet,  by  which  it  is  able  to  leap  and  to  raise  itself  on 
high,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribe  of  locusts.  For  the 
serpent  fighter  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  temperance 
expressed  under  a  symbolical  figure,  waging  an  interminable 
and  unrelenting  warfare  against  intemperance  and  pleasure. 
For  temperance  especially  embraces  economy  and  frugality, 
and  pares  down  the  necessities  to  a  small  number,  prefeniug 
a  life  of  austerity  and  dignity.  But  intemperance  is  devoted 
to  extravagance  and  superfluity,  which  are  the  causes  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy  to  both  soul  and  body,  and  to  which  it  is  owing 
that  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men  life  is  but  a  faulty  thing,  and 
more  miserable  than  death. 

LIX.  But  its  juggleries  and  deceits  pleasure  does  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  directly  to  the  man,  but  first  offers  them  to  the 
woman,  and  by  her  means  to  the  man ;  acting  in  a  very  natu- 
ral and  sagacious  manner.  For  in  human  beings  the  mind 
occupies  the  rank  of  the  man,  and  the  sensations  that  of  the 
woman.  And  pleasure  joins  itself  to  and  associates  itself  with 
the  sensations  first  of  all,  and  then  by  their  means  cajoles  also 
the"  mind,  which  is  the  dominant  part.  For,  after  each  of  the 
senses  has  been  subjected  to  the  charms  of  pleasure,  and  has 
learnt  to  delight  in  what  is  offered  to  it,  the  sight  being  fasci- 
nated by  varieties  of  colours  and  shapes,  the  hearing  by  har- 
monious sounds,  the  taste  by  the  sweetness  of  flowers,  and 
the  smell  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  odours  which  are 
brought  before  it,  these  all  having  received  these  offerings,  like 
handmaids,  bring  them  to  the  mind  as  their  master,  leading 
with  them  persuasion  as  an  advocate,  to  warn  it  against  reject- 
ing any  of  them  whatever.  And  the  mind  being  immediately 
caught  by  the  bait,  becomes  a  subject  instead  of  a  ruler,  and  a 
slave  instead  of  a  master,  and  an  exile  instead  of  a  citizen,  and 
a  mortal  instead  of  an  immortal.     For  we  must  altogether  not 

I  be  ignorant  that  pleasure,  being  like  a  courtesan  or  mistress,  is 
eager  to  meet  with  a  lover,  and  seeks  for  panders  in  order  by 
their  means  to  catch  a  lover.  And  the  sensations  are  her 
panders,  and  conciliate  love  to  her,  and  she  employing  them  as 
baits,  easily  brings  the  mind  into  subjection  to  her.  And  the 
sensations  conveying  within  the  mind  the  things  which  have 
been  seen  externally,  explain  and  display  the  forms  of  each  of 
them,  setting  their  seal  upon  a  similar  affection.  For  the 
- 
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mind  is  like  wax,  and  receives  the  impressions  of  appearances 
through  the  sensations,  by  means  of  which  it  makes  itself 
master  of  the  body,  which  of  itself  it  would  not  be  able  to  do, 
as  I  have  already  said. 

LX.  And  those  who  have  previously  become  the  slaves  of 
pleasure  immediately  receive  the  wages  of  this  miserable  and 
incurable  passion.  For  the  woman  having  received  vehement 
pains,  partly  in  her  travail,  and  partly  such  as  are  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  agonies  during  the  other  portions  of  her  life,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up 
of  her  children,  to  their  diseases  and  their  health,  to  their 
good  or  evil  fortune,  to  an  extent  that  utterly  deprives  her  of 
her  freedom  and  subjects  her  to  the  dominion  of  the  man  who 
is  her  companion,  finds  it  unavoidable  to  obey  all  his  com- 
mands. And  the  man  in  his  turn  endures  toils  and  labours, 
and  continual  sweats,  in  order  to  the  providing  of  himself  with 
necessaries,  and  he  also  bears  the  deprivation  of  all  those 
spontaneous  good  things  which  the  earth  was  originally  taught 
to  produce  without  requiring  the  skill  of  the  farmer,  and  he  is 
subjected  to  a  state  in  which  he  lives  in  incessant  labour,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  for  food  and  means  of  subsistence,  in 
order  to  avoid  perishing  by  hunger. 

For  I  think  that  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  continually 
give  light,  ever  since  they  were  originally  commanded  to  do 
so  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
as  they  constantly  obey  the  divine  injunction,  for  the  sake 
of  no  other  reason  but  because  evil  and  disobedience  are 
banished  to  a  distance  far  from  the  boundaries  of  heaven  :  so 
in  the  same  way  would  the  fertile  and  productive  regions  of 
the  earth  yield  an  immense  abundance  in  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  without  any  skill  or  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
husbandman.  But  at  present  the  ever-flowing  fountains  of  the 
graces  of  God  have  been  checked,  from  the  time  when  wicked- 
ness began  to  increase  faster  than  the  virtues,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  supplying  men  who  were  unworthy  to  be 
benefited  by  them.  Therefore,  the  race  of  mankind,  if  it  had 
met  with  strict  and  befitting  justice,  must  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  because  of  its  ingratitude  to  God  its  benefactor  and 
its  Saviour.  But  God,  being  merciful  by  nature,  took  pity 
upon  them,  and  moderated  their  punishment.  And  he  per- 
mitted the  race  to  continue  to  exist,  but  he  no  longer  gave 
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them  food  as  he  had  done  before  from  ready  prepared  stores, 
lest  if  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  his  evils,  satiety  and 
idleness,  they  should  become  unruly  and  insolent. 

LXI.  Such  is  the  life  of  those  who  originally  were  men  of 
innoceuce  and  simplicity,  and  also  of  those  who  have  come  to 
prefer  vice  to  virtue,  from  whom  one  ought  to  keep  aloof.  And 
in  his  beforementioned  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Moses  teaches  us  also  many  other  things,  and  especially  five 
most  beautiful  lessons  which  are  superior  to  all  others.  In 
the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  the  atheists,  he 
teaches  us  that  the  Deity  has  a  real  being  and  existence.  Now, 
of  the  atheists,  some  have  only  doubted  of  the  existence  of 
God,  stating  it  to  be  an  uncertain  thing  ;  but  others,  who  are 
more  audacious,  have  taken  courage,  and  asserted  positively 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  but  this  is  affirmed  only  by  men 
who  have  darkened  the  truth  with  fabulous  inventions. 

In  the  second  place  he  teaches  us  that  God  is  one ;  having 
reference  here  to  the  assertors  of  the  polytheistic  doctrine ; 
men  who  do  not  blush  to  transfer  that  worst  of  evil  constitu- 
tions, ochlocracy,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thirdly,  he  teaches,  as  has  been  already  related,  that  the 
world  was  created ;  by  this  lesson  refuting  those  who  think 
that  it  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  and  who  thus  attribute  no 
glory  to  God. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  learn  that  the  world  also  which  was 
thus  created  is  one,  since  also  the  Creator  is  one,  and  he, 
making  his  creation  to  resemble  himself  in  its  singleness,  em- 
ployed all  existing  essence  in  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
For  it  would  not  have  been  complete  if  it  had  not  been  made 
and  composed  of  all  parts  which  were  likewise  whole  and  com- 
plete. For  there  are  some  persons  who  believe  that  there  are 
many  worlds,  and  some  who  even  fancy  that  they  are  boundless 
in  extent,  being  themselves  inexperienced  and  ignorant  of  the 
truth  of  those  things  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  correct 
cnowledge. 

The  fifth  lesson  that  Moses  teaches  us  is,  that  God  exerts 
lis  providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  For  it  follows  of 
lecessity  that  the  Creator  must  always  care  for  that  which  he 
is  created,  just  as  parents  do  also  care  for  their  children. 
Lnd  he  who  has  learnt  this  not  more  by  hearing  it  than  by  hia 
)wn  understanding,  and  has  impressed  on  his  own  soul  these 
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marvellous  facts  which  are  the  subject  of  so  much  contention — 
namely,  that  God  has  a  being  and  existence,  and  that  he  who 
so  exists  is  really  one,  and  that  he  has  created  the  world,  and 
that  he  has  created  it  one  as  has  been  stated,  having  made  it 
like  to  himself  in  singleness  ;  and  that  he  exercises  a  con- 
tinual care  for  that  which  he  has  created  will  live  a  happy  and 
blessed  life,  stamped  with  the  doctrines  of  piety  and  holiness. 


THE  FIEST  BOOK 

OF  THE  TREATISE   ON 

THE   ALLEGORIES    OF    THE    SACKED    LAWS, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS  OF  CREATION. 

I.  "  And  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  their  world 
was  completed."*  Having  previously  related  the  creation  of 
the  mind  and  of  sense,  Moses  now  proceeds  to  describe  the 
perfection  which  was  brought  about  by  them  both.  And  he 
says  that  neither  the  indivisible  mind  nor  the  particular  sen- 
sations received  perfection,  but  only  ideas,  one  the  idea  of  the 
mind,  the  other  of  sensation.  And,  speaking  symbolically,  he 
calls  the  mind  heaven,  since  the  natures  which  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  the  intellect  are  in  heaven.  And  sensation 
he  calls  earth,  because  it  is  sensation  which  has  obtained  a 
corporeal  and  somewhat  earthy  constitution.  The  ornaments 
of  the  mind  are  all  the  incorporeal  things,  which  are  percep- 
tible only  by  the  intellect.  Those  of  sensation  are  the  cor- 
poreal things,  and  everything  in  short  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  external  senses. 

II.  "  And  on  the  sixth  day  God  finished  his  work  which  he 
had  made."  It  would  be  a  sign  of  great  simplicity  to  think 
that  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  or  indeed  at  all  in 
time ;  because  all  time  is  only  the  space  of  days  and  nights, 
and  these  things  the  motion  of  the  sun  as  he  passes  over  the 
earth  and  under  the  earth  does  necessarily  make.  But  the 
6un  is  a  portion  of  heaven,  so  that  one  must  confess  that  time 

*  Genesis  ii.  1. 
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is  a  thing  posterior  to  the  world.  Therefore  it  would  be  cor- 
rectly said  that  the  world  was  not  created  in  time,  but  that 
time  had  its  existence  in  consequence  of  the  world.  For  it  is 
the  motion  of  the  heaven  that  has  displayed  the  nature  of 
time. 

When,  therefore,  Moses  says,  "  God  completed  his  works  on 
the  sixth  day,"  we  must  understand  that  he  is  speaking  not  of 
a  number  of  days,  but  that  he  takes  six  as  a  perfect  number. 
Since  it  is  the  first  number  which  is  equal  in  its  parts,  in  the 
half,  and  the  third  and  sixth  parts,  and  since  it  is  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  two  unequal  factors,  two  aud  three.  And 
the  numbers  two  and  three  exceed  the  incorporeality  which 
exists  in  the  unit ;  because  the  number  two  is  an  image  of 
matter  being  divided  into  two  parts  and  dissected  like  matter. 
And  the  number  three  is  an  image  of  a  solid  body,  because  a 
solid  can  be  divided  according  to  a  threefold  division.  Not  but 
what  it  is  also  akin  to  the  motions  of  organic  animals.  For 
an  organic  body  is  naturally  capable  of  motion  in  six  directions, 
forward,  backwards,  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  ar.d  to 
the  left.  And  at  all  events  he  desires  to  show  that  the  races 
of  mortal,  and  also  of  all  the  immortal  beings,  exist  according 
to  their  appropriate  numbers  ;  measuring  mortal  beings,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  number  six,  and  the  blessed  and  immortal 
beings  by  the  number  seven.  First,  therefore,  having  desisted 
from  the  creation  of  mortal  creatures  on  the  seventh  day,  he 
began  the  formation  of  other  and  more  divine  beings. 

III.  For  God  never  ceases  from  making  something  or  other ; 
but,  as  it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  burn,  and  of  snow  to  chill,  so 
also  it  is  the  property  of  God  to  be  creating.  And  much  more 
so,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  is  to  all  other  beings  the  authoi* 
of  their  working.  Therefore  the  expression,  "  he  caused  to 
rest,"  is  very  appropriately  employed  here,  not  "  he  rested." 
For  he  makes  things  to  rest  which  appear  to  be  producing 
others,  but  which  in  reality  do  not  effect  anything;  but  he 
himself  never  ceases  from  creating.  On  which  account  Moses 
says,  "  He  caused  to  rest  the  things  which  he  had  begun." 
For  all  the  things  that  are  made  by  our  arts  when  completed 
6tand  still  and  remain ;  but  all  those  which  are  accomplished 
»y  the  knowledge  of  God  are  moved  at  subsequent  times.  For 
heir  ends  are  the  beginnings  of  other  things  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  end  of  day  is  the  beginning  of  night.     And  in  the  same 
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way  we  must  look  upon  months  and  years  when  they  come  to 
an  end  as  the  beginning  of  those  which  are  just  about  to  follow 
them.  And  so  the  generation  of  other  things  which  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  destruction  of  others  which  are  generated  is 
completed,  so  that  that  is  true  which  is  said  that — 

And  nought  that  is  created  wholly  dies ; 

But  one  thing  parted  and  combined  with  others 

Produces  a  fresh  form. 

IV.  But  nature  delights  in  the  number  seven.  For  there 
are  seven  planets,  going  in  continual  opposition  to  the  daily 
course  of  the  heaven  which  always  proceeds  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. And  likewise  the  constellation  of  the  Bear  is  made  up 
of  seven  stars,  which  constellation  is  the  cause  of  communica- 
tion and  unity  among  men,  and  not  merely  of  traffic.  Again, 
the  periodical  changes  of  the  moon,  take  place  according  to  the 
number  seven,  that  star  having  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the 
things  on  earth.  And  the  changes  which  the  moon  works  in 
the  air,  it  perfects  chiefly  in  accordance  with  its  own  configura- 
tions on  each  seventh  day.  At  all  events,  all  mortal  tilings, 
as  I  have  said  before,  drawing  their  more  divine  nature  from 
the  heaven,  are  moved  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  their  pre- 
servation in  accordance  with  this  number  seven.  For  who  is 
there  who  does  not  know  that  those  infants  who  are  born  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month  are  likely  to  live,  but  those  who 
have  taken  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  have  abided  eight  months  in 
the  womb,  are  for  the  most  part  abortive  births  ?  And  they 
say  that  man  is  a  reasoning  being  in  his  first  seven  years,  by 
which  time  he  is  a  competent  interpreter  of  ordinary  nouns  and 
verbs,  making  himself  master  of  the  faculty  of  speaking.  And 
in  his  second  period  of  seven  years,  he  arrives  at  the  perfection 
of  his  nature  ;  and  this  perfection  is  the  power  of  generating 
a  being  like  himself  ;  for  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  we  are 
able  to  beget  a  creature  resembling  ourselves.  Again,  the 
third  period  of  seven  years  is  the  termination  of  his  growth  ; 
for  up  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years  man  keeps  on  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  this  time  is  called  by  many  maturity. 

Again,  the  irrational  portion  of  the  soul  is  divisible  into 
seven  portions  ;  the  five  senses,  and  the  organ  of  speech,  and 
the  power  of  generation.  Again,  the  motions  of  the  body  are 
seven ,  the  six  organic  motions,  and  the  rotatory  motion. 
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Also  the  entrails  are  seven — the  stomach,  the  heart,  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  the  two  kidneys. 

In  like  manner  the  limbs  of  the  body  amount  to  an  equal 
number — the  head,  the  neck,  the  chest,  the  two  hands,  the  belly, 
the  two  feet.  Also  the  most  important  part  of  the  animal, 
the  face,  is  divisible  according  to  a  sevenfold  division — the 
two  eyes,  and  the  two  ears,  and  as  many  nostrils,  and  in  the 
seventh  place,  the  mouth. 

Again,  the  secretions  are  seven  —  tears,  mucus  from  the 
nose,  saliva,  the  generative  fluid,  the  two  excremental  dis- 
charges, and  the  sweat  that  proceeds  from  every  part  of  the 
body. 

Moreover,  in  diseases  the  seventh  day  is  the  most  critical 
period — and  in  women  the  catamenial  purifications  extend  to 
the  seventh  day. 

V.  And  the  power  of  this  number  has  extended  also  to  the 
most  useful  of  the  arts — namely,  to  grammar.  At  all  events, 
in  grammar,  the  most  excellent  of  the  elements,  and  those 
which  have  the  most  powers,  are  the  seven  vowels.  And  like- 
wise in  music,  the  lyre  with  seven  strings  is  nearly  the  best  of 
all  instruments ;  because  the  euharmonic  principle  which  is 
the  most  dignified  of  all  the  principles  of  melody,  is  especially 
perceived  in  connection  with  it. 

Again,  it  happens  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  seven — the 
acute,  the  grave,  the  contracted,  the  aspirate,  the  lene,  the 
long  and  the  short  sound  The  number  seven  is  also  the  61*31 
number  which  is  compounded  of  the  perfect  number,  that  is  to 
say  of  six,  and  of  the  unit.  And  in  some  sense  the  numbers 
which  are  below  ten  are  either  generated  by,  or  do  themselves 
generate  those  numbers  which  are  below  ten,  and  the  number 
ten  itself  But  the  number  seven  neither  generates  any  of 
the  numbers  below  ten,  nor  is  it  generated  by  any  of  them. 
On  which  account  the  Pythagoreans  compare  this  number  to 
the  Goddess  always  a  virgin  who  was  born  without  a  mother,* 
because  it  was  not  generated  by  any  other,  and  will  not  gene- 
rate any  other. 

VI.  "  Accordingly,  on  the  seventh  day,  God  caused  to  rest 
from  all  his  works  which  he  had  made."f  Now,  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence  is  something  of  this  kind.  God  ceases  from 
forming  the  races  of  mortal  creatures  when  he  begins  to  create 

*  i.  e.  Minerva  t  Genesis  ii  2.. 
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the  divine  races,  which  are  akin  to  the  nature  of  the  number 
seven.  And  the  reference  which  is  here  contained  to  their 
moral  character  is  of  the  following  nature.  When  that  reason 
which  is  holy  in  accordance  with  the  number  seven  has  entered 
into  the  soul  the  number  six  is  then  arrested,  and  all  the 
mortal  things  which  this  number  appears  to  make. 

VII.  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it." 
God  blesses  the  manners  which  are  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  seventh  and  divine  light,  as  being  truly  light,  and  imme- 
diately declares  them  holy.  For  that  which  is  blessed,  and 
that  which  is  holy,  are  closely  connected  with  one  another. 
On  this  account  he  says,  concerning  him  who  has  vowed  a 
great  vow,  that  "  If  a  sudden  change  comes  over  him,  and 
pollutes  his  mind,  he  shall  no  longer  be  holy.''* 

But  the  previous  days  were  not  taken  into  the  calculation, 
as  was  natural,  For  those  manners  which  are  not  holy 
are  not  counted,  so  that  which  is  blessed  is  alone  holy. 
Correctly  therefore,  did  Moses  say  that  "  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,"  because  on  it  he  "  caused  to  rest 
from  all  his  works  which  he  had  begun  to  make."  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  he  who  lives  and  conducts  himself  in  accor- 
dance with  the  seventh  and  perfect  light  is  blessed  and  holy, 
since  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  that  the  creation 
of  mortal  beings  was  terminated.  For  the  case  is  thus : 
when  the  light  of  virtue,  which  is  brilliant  and  really  divine, 
rises  up,  then  the  generation  of  the  contrary  nature  is  checked. 
And  we  have  shown  that  God  never  desists  from  creating 
something,  but  that  when  he  appears  to  do  so  he  is  only  be- 
ginning the  creation  of  something  else ;  as  being  not  only, 
the  Creator,  but  also  the  Father  of  everything  which  exists. 

VIII.  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation  of  heaven  and 
earth,  when  they  were  created.''f  This  is  perfect  reason, 
which  is  put  in  motion  in  accordance  with  the  number  seven, 
being  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  that  mind  which  was 
arranged  according  to  the  ideas,  and  also  of  the  sensation  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  ideas,  and  perceptible  only  by  the  in- 
tellect, if  one  can  speak  in  such  a  manner.  And  Moses  calls 
the  word  of  God  a  book,  in  which  it  is  come  to  pass  that  the 
formations  of  other  things  are  written  down  and  engraved. 
But,  lest  you  should  imagine  that  the  Deity  does  anything  ac- 

*  Numbers  vi.  9.  +  Genesis  ii.  4. 
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cording  to  definite  periods  of  time,  while  you  should  rather 
think  that  everything  done  by  him  is  inscrutable  in  its  nature; 
uncertain,  unknown  to,  and  incomprehensible  by  the  race  ol 
mortal  men.  Moses  adds  the  words,  "  when  they  were  cre- 
ated," not  defining  the  time  when  by  any  exact  limitation, 
for  what  has  been  made  by  the  Author  of  all  things  has  no 
limitation.  And  in  this  way  the  idea  is  excluded,  that  the 
universe  was  created  in  six  days. 

IX.  "  On  which  day  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  every  green  herb  of  the  field,  before  it  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  grass  of  the  field  before  it  sprang  up.  For 
God  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  man  did  not  exist  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth."  This  day  Moses  has  previously  called  a 
book,  since  at  least  he  describes  the  generation  of  both  heaven 
and  earth  in  each  place.  For  by  his  most  conspicuous 
and  brillant  word,  by  one  command,  God  makes  both  things  : 
the  idea  of  mind,  which,  speaking  symbolically,  he  calls 
heaven,  and  the  idea  of  sensation,  which  by  a  sign  he  named 
earth.  And  he  likens  the  idea  of  mind,  and  the  idea  of  sen 
sation  to  two  fields ;  for  the  mind  brings  forth  fruit,  which 
consists  in  having  intellectual  perception ;  and  sensation 
brings  forth  other  fruits  which  consist  in  perceiving  by  the 
agency  of  the  external  senses.  And  what  he  says  has  the 
following  meaning  ; — as  there  was  a  previously  existing  idea 
of  the  particular  mind,  and  also  of  the  indivisible  minds  to 
serve  as  an  archetype  and  model  for  either ;  and  also  a  pre- 
existent  idea  of  particular  sensation,  being,  so  to  say,  a  sort 
of  seal  which  gave  impressions  of  forms,  so  before  particular 
things  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  had  any  existence, 
there  was  a  pre-existent  abstract  idea  of  what  was  perceptible 
only  by  intellect,  by  participation  in  which  the  other  things  also 
received  their  names  ;  and  before  particular  objects  perceptible 
by  the  external  senses,  existed,  there  was  also  a  generic  some- 
thing perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  in  accordance  with  a 
participation  in  which,  the  other  things  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses  were  created. 

By  "  the  green  herb  of  the  field,"  Moses  means  that  portion 
of  the  mind  which  is  perceptible  only  by  intellect.  For  as  in 
the  field  green  things  spring  up  and  flourish,  60  also  tnat 
wnich  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  is  the  fruit  01  the 
mind.     Therefore,  before  the  particular  something  percepti 
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ble  only  by  intellect  existed,  God  created  the  general  some- 
thing perceptible  only  by  intellect,  which  also  he  correctly 
denominated  the  universe.  For  since  the  particular  something 
perceptible  only  by  intellect  is  incomplete,  that  is  not  the 
universe  ;  but  that  which  is  generic  is  the  universe,  as  being 
complete. 

X.  "  And  all  the  grass  of  the  field,"  he  proceeds,  "  before  it 
sprang  up."  That  is  to  say,  before  the  particular  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  external  senses  sprang  up,  there  existed  the 
generic  something  perceptible  by  the  external  senses  through 
the  fore-knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which  he  again  called  "  the 
universe."  And  very  naturally  he  likened  the  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  external  senses  to  grass.  For  as  grass  is  the 
food  of  irrational  animals,  so  also  that  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  external  senses  is  assigned  to  the  irrational  portion  of  the 
soul.  For  why,  when  he  has  previously  mentioned  "  the  green 
herb  of  the  field,"  does  he  add  also  "  and  all  the  grass,"  as  if 
grass  were  not  green  at  all  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  by  the 
green  herb  of  the  field,  he  means  that  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  intellect  only,  the  budding  forth  of  the  mind.  But  grass 
means  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  that 
being  likewise  the  produce  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul. 

"  For  God  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  man  did  not 
exist  to  cultivate  the  earth,"  speaking  in  the  strictest  accor- 
dance with  natural  philosophy.  For  if  God  did  not  shed  the 
perceptions  of  things  subject  to  them,  like  rain  upon  the 
senses,  in  that  case  the  mind  too  would  not  labour  nor  employ 
itself  about  sensation.  For  he  himself  would  be  unable  to 
effect  anything  by  himself,  unless  he  were  to  pour  forth,  like 
rain  or  dew,  colours  upon  the  sight,  and  sounds  upon  the 
hearing,  and  flavour  on  the  tastes,  and  on  all  the  other  senses, 
the  things  proper  to  produce  the  requisite  effects.  But  when 
God  begins  to  rain  sensation  on  the  things  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses,  then  also  the  mind  is  perceived  to  act  like  the 
cultivator  of  fertile  soil.  But  the  idea  of  sensation,  which  he, 
speaking  figuratively,  has  called  the  earth,  is  in  no  need  of 
nourishment.  But  the  nourishment  of  the  senses,  are  the 
particular  objects  perceptible  by  the  external  senses  ;  and  these 
objects  are  bodies.     But  an  idea  is  a  thing  different  from  bodies. 

Before,  therefore,  there  existed  any  individual  compound 
substances,  God  did  not  rain  upon  that  idea  of  sensation  to  which 
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he  gave  the  name  of  the  earth.  And  that  means  that  he  did  not 
funiish  it  with  any  nourishment ;  for,  indeed,  it  had  altogether 
no  need  of  any  object  perceptible  by  the  external  senses 

But  when  Moses  says,  "  And  man  did  not  exist  to  cultivate 
the  earth,"  that  means  that  the  idea  of  intellect  did  not  labour 
upon  the  idea  of  the  sensations.  For  my  intellect  and  yours 
work  up  the  sensations  by  means  of  things  perceptible  by  the 
the  external  senses  :  but  the  idea  of  mind  as  must  be  the  case 
while  there  is  no  individual  body  connected  with  it  does  not 
work  upon  the  idea  of  sensation.  For  if  it  did  so  work,  it 
would  of  course  work  by  means  of  objects,  perceptible  by  the 
external  senses.     But  there  is  no  such  object  in  ideas. 

XI.  "  But  a  fountain  went  up  upon  the  earth,  and  watered 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  here  calls  the  mind  the  foun- 
tain of  the  earth,  and  the  sensations  he  calls  the  face  of  the 
earth,  because  there  is  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  whole 
body  for  them,  with  reference  to  their  appropriate  energies, 
a  place  that  nature  which  foreknows  everything,  has  assigned 
to  them.  And  the  mind  waters  the  sensations  like  a  fountain, 
sending  appropriate  streams  over  each. 

See  now  how  all  the  powers  of  a  living  animal  depend  upon 
one  another  like  a  chain.  For  as  the  mind,  and  sensations, 
and  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external  sense  are  three 
different  things,  the  middle  term  is  sensation ;  and  the  mind, 
and  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external  sense,  are  the  two 
extremes.  But  the  mind  is  unable  to  work  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  energize  according  to  sensation,  unless  God  rains  upon  and 
irrigates  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  nor  is 
there  any  advantage  from  the  object  perceptible  to  the  ex- 
ternal sense  when  watered,  unless  the  mind,  like  a  fountain, 
extending  itself  as  far  as  the  sensation,  puts  it  in  motion  when 
it  is  quiet,  and  leads  it  on  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
So  that  the  mind,  and  the  object  perceptible  by  the  external 
senses,  are  always  endeavouring  to  reciprocate  with  one 
another,  the  one  the  being  subject  to  the  sensations  as  a  kind  of 
material  would  be,  and  the  mind  Stirling  up  the  sensations  to- 
wards the  external  object,  as  a  workman  would  do,  in  order  to 
create  an  appetite.  For  a  living  animal  is  superior  to  that 
which  is  not  a  living  animal  in  two  points,  imagination  and 
appetite.  Accordingly,  imagination  consists  in  the  approach 
of  the  external  object  striking  the  mind  by  means  of  the  sen- 
sations.    And  appetite  is  the  brother  of  imagination,  according 
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to  the  intensive  power  of  the  mind,  which  the  mind  keeps  on 
the  stretch,  by  means  of  the  sensation,  and  so  touches  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  comes  over  to  it,  being  eager  to  arrive  at  and 
comprehend  it. 

XII.  "  And  God  created  man,  taking  a  lump  of  clay  from 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of  life :  and 
man  became  a  living  soul."  The  races  of  men  are  twofold  ; 
for  one  is  the  heavenly  man,  and  the  other  the  earthly  man. 
Now  the  heavenly  man,  as  being  born  in  the  image  of  God, 
has  no  participation  in  any  corruptible  or  earth-like  essence. 
But  the  earthly  man  is  made  of  loose  material,  which  he  calls 
a  lump  of  clay,  On  which  account  he  says,  not  that  the 
heavenly  man  was  made,  but  that  he  was  fashioned  according 
to  the  image  of  God ;  but  the  earthly  man  he  calls  a  thing 
made,  and  not  begotten  by  the  maker.  And  we  must  consider 
that  the  man  who  was  formed  of  earth,  means  the  mind  which 
is  to  be  infused  into  the  body,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  so 
infused.  And  this  mind  would  be  really  earthly  and  corrup- 
tible, if  it  were  not  that  God  had  breathed  into  it  the  spirit  of 
genuine  life  ;  for  then  it  "  exists,"  and  is  no  longer  made 
into  a  soul ;  and  its  soul  is  not  inactive,  and  incapable  of 
proper  formation,  but  a  really  intellectual  and  living  one. 
"  For  man,"  says  Moses,  "  became  a  living  soul." 

XIII.  But  some  one  may  ask,  why  God  thought  an  earth- 
born  mind,  which  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  body,  worthy  of 
divine  inspiration,  and  yet  did  not  treat  the  one  made  after 
his  own  idea  and  image  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  second 
place  he  may  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  breathed  into."  And  thirdly,  why  he  breathed  into  his  face  : 
fourthly  also,  why,  since  he  knew  the  name  of  the  Spirit  when 
he  says,  "  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"*  he  now  speaks  of  breath,  and  not  of  the  Spirit. 
Now  in  reply  to  the  first  question  wo  must  say  this  one  thing ; 
God  being  very  munificent  gives  his  good  things  to  all  men, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  perfect ;  inviting  them  to  a  partici- 
pation and  rivalry  in  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying 
his  abundant  riches,  and  showing  that  it  is  sufficient  for  those 
also  who  will  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  it ;  and  he  also 
snows  this  in  the  most  evident  manner  possible  in  other  cases; 
fur  when  he  rains  on  the  sea,  and  when  he  raises  up  fountains 

*  Genesis  i.  2. 
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in  desert  places,  and  waters  shallow  and  rough  and  unproduc- 
tive land,  making  the  rivers  to  overflow  with  floods,  what  else 
is  he  doing  but  displaying  the  great  abundance  of  his  riches 
and  of  his  goodness  ?  This  is  the  cause  why  he  has  created 
no  soul  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  wholly  barren  of  good, 
even  if  the  employment  of  that  good  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
some  people.  We  must  also  give  a  second  reason,  which  is 
this :  Moses  wished  to  represent  all  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
as  just — therefore  a  man  who  had  not  had  a  real  life  breathed 
into  him,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  virtue,  when  he  was  chas- 
tised for  the  sins  which  he  had  committed  would  say  that  he 
was  punished  unjustly,  in  that  it  was  only  through  ignorance 
of  what  was  good  that  he  had  erred  respecting  it ;  and  that  he 
was  to  blame  who  had  not  breathed  any  proper  wisdom  into 
him ;  and  perhaps  he  will  even  say,  that  he  has  absolutely 
committed  no  offence  whatever ;  since  some  people  affirm  that 
actions  done  involuntarily  and  in  ignorance  have  not  the 
nature  of  offences. 

Now  the  expression  "  breathed  into"  is  equivalent  to  "  in- 
spired," or  "  gave  life  to"  things  inanimate :  for  let  us  take 
care  that  we  are  never  filled  with  such  absurdity  as  to  think 
that  God  employs  the  organs  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils  for  the 
purpose  of  breathing  into  anything ;  for  God  is  not  only  de- 
void of  peculiar  qualities,  but  he  is  likewise  not  of  the  form  of 
man,  and  the  use  of  these  words  shows  some  more  secret  mys 
tery  of  nature ;  for  there  must  be  three  things,  that  which 
breathes  in,  that  which  receives  what  is  breathed  in,  and  that 
which  is  breathed  in.  Now  that  which  breathes  in  is  God, 
that  which  receives  what  is  breathed  in  is  the  mind,  and  that 
which  is  breathed  in  is  the  spirit.  What  then  is  collected 
from  these  three  things  ?  A  union  of  the  three  takes  place, 
through  God  extending  the  power,  which  proceeds  from  him- 
self through  the  spirit,  which  is  the  middle  term,  as  far  as 
I  the  subject*  Why  does  he  do  this,  except  that  we  may  thus 
derive  a  proper  notion  of  him  ?  Since  how  could  the  soul  have 
perceived  God  if  he  had  not  inspired  it,  and  touched  it  accord- 
ing to  his  power?  For  human  intellect  would  not  have  dared 
to  mount  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  lay  claim  to  the  nature  of 
God,  if  God  himself  had  not  drawn  it  up  to  himself,  as  far  as 
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had  not  formed  it  according  to  those   powers  which  can  be 
comprehended. 

And  God  breathed  into  man's  face  both  physically  and 
morally.  Physically,  when  he  placed  the  senses  in  the  face  : 
and  this  portion  of  the  body  above  all  others  is  vivified  and 
inspired ;  and  morally,  in  this  manner,  as  the  face  is  the 
dominant  portion  of  the  body,  so  also  is  the  mind  the  domi- 
nant portion  of  the  soul.  It  is  into  this  alone  that  God 
breathes ;  but  the  other  parts,  the  sensations,  the  power  of 
speech,  and  the  power  of  generation,  he  does  not  think  worthy 
of  his  breath,  for  they  are  inferior  in  power.  By  what  then 
were  these  subordinate  parts  inspired  ?  beyond  all  question  by 
the  mind ;  for  of  the  qualities  which  the  mind  has  received 
from  God,  it  gives  a  share  to  the  irrational  portion  of  the  soul, 
so  that  the  mind  is  vivified  by  God,  and  the  irrational  part  of 
the  soul  by  the  mind ;  for  the  mind  is  as  it  were  a  god  to  the 
irrational  part  of  the  soul,  for  which  reason  Moses  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  "  the  god  of  Pharaoh."* 

For  of  all  created  things  some  are  created  by  God,  and 
through  him  :  some  not  indeed  by  God,  but  yet  through  him  : 
and  the  rest  have  their  existence  both  by  him  and  through 
him. 

At  all  events  Moses  as  he  proceeds  says,  that  God  planted 
a  paradise,  and  among  the  best  things  as  made  both  by  God 
and  through  God,  is  the  mind.  But  the  irrational  part  of  the 
soul  was  made  indeed  by  God  but  not  through  God,  but 
through  the  reasoning  power  which  bears  rule  and  sovereignty 
in  the  soul ;  and  Moses  has  used  the  word  "  breath,"  not 
"spirit,"  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  words; 
for  spirit  is  conceived  of  according  to  strength,  and  intensity, 
and  power ;  but  breath  is  a  gentle  and  moderate  kind  of  breeze 
and  exhalation ;  therefore  the  mind,  which  was  created  in 
accordance  with  the  image  and  idea  of  God,  may  be  justly  said 
to  partake  in  his  spirit,  for  its  reasoning  has  strength:  but 
that  which  is  derived  from  matter  is  only  a  partaker  in  a  thin 
and  very  light  air,  being  as  it  were  a  sort  of  exhalation,  such 
as  arises  from  spices ;  for  they,  although  they  be  preserved 
intact,  and  are  not  exposed  to  fire  or  fumigation,  do  never- 
theless emit  a  certain  fragrance. 

•  Exodua  viL  1. 
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XIV.  "And  God  planted  a  paradise  in  Eden,  in  the  east; 
and  there  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  formed  : "  •  for  he 
called  that  divine  and  heavenly  wisdom  by  many  names ;  aud 
he  made  it  manifest  that  it  had  many  appellations ;  for  he 
called  it  the  beginning,  and  the  image,  and  the  sight  of  God. 
And  now  he  exhibits  the  wisdom  which  is  conversant  about 
the  things  of  the  earth  (as  being  an  imitation  of  this  archetypal 
wisdom),  in  the  plantation  of  this  Paradise.  For  let  not  such 
impiety  ever  occupy  our  thoughts  as  for  us  to  suppose  that 
God  cultivates  the  land  and  plants  paradises,  since  if  we  were 
to  do  so,  we  should  be  presently  raising  the  question  of  why 
he  does  so  :  for  it  could  not  be  that  he  might  provide  himself 
with  pleasant  places  of  recreation  and  pastime,  or  with  amuse-, 
ment.  Let  not  such  fabulous  nonsense  ever  enter  our  minds  ; 
for  even  the  whole  world  would  not  be  a  worthy  place  or  habi- 
tation for  God,  since  he  is  a  place  to  himself,  and  he  himself 
is  full  of  himself,  and  he  himself  is  sufficient  for  himself, 
filling  up  and  surrounding  everything  else  which  is  deficient 
in  any  respect,  or  deserted,  or  empty  ;  but  he  himself  is  sur- 
rounded by  nothing  else,  as  being  himself  one  and  the  uuiverse. 

God  therefore  sows  and  implants  terrestrial  virtue  in  the 
human  race,  being  an  imitation  and  representation  of  the 
heavenly  virtue.  For,  pitying  our  race,  and  seeing  that  it  is 
exposed  to  abundant  and  innumerable  evils,  he  firmly  planted 
terrestrial  virtue  as  an  assistant  against  and  warder-off  of  the 
diseases  of  the  soul ;  being,  as  I  have  said  before,  an  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  and  archetypal  wisdom  which  he  calls  by 
various  names. 

Now  virtue  is  called  a  paradise  metaphorically,  and  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  paradise  is  Eden ;  and  this  means 
luxury :  and  the  most  appropriate  field  for  virtue  is  peace,  aud 
ease,  and  joy :  in  which  real  luxury  especially  consists. 
Moreover,  the  plantation  of  this  paradise  is  represented  in  the 

I  east ;  for  right  reason  never  sets,  and  is  never  extinguished, 
but  it  is  its  nature  to  be  always  rising.  And  as  I  imagine, 
the  rising  sun  fills  the  darkness  of  the  air  with  light,  so  also 
does  virtue  when  it  has  arisen  in  the  soul,  irradiate  its  mist 
and  dissipate  the  dense  darkness.  "  And  there,"  says  Moses. 
"  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  formed  :"  for  God  being 
good,  and  having  formed  our  race  for  virtue,  as  his  work  which 
*  Genesis  ii.  8. 
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was  most  akin  to  himself,  places  the  mind  in  virtue,  evidently 
in  order  that  it,  like  a  good  hushand,  may  cultivate  and 
attend  to  nothing  else  except  virtue. 

XV.  And  some  one  may  ask  here,  why,  since  it  is  a  pious 
action  to  imitate  the  works  of  God,  it  is  forbidden  to  me  to 
plant  a  grove  near  the  altar,  and  yet  God  plants  a  paradise  ? 
For  Moses  says,  "You  shall  not  plant  a  grove  for  yourself; 
you  shall  not  make  for  yourself  any  tree  which  is  near  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  your  God.''*  What  then  are  we  to  say? 
That  it  is  right  for  God  to  plant  and  to  build  up  the  virtues  in 
the  soul.  But  the  selfish  and  atheistical  mind,  thinking  itself 
equal  with  God  while  it  appears  to  be  doing  something,  is 
found  in  reality  to  be  rather  suffering.  And  though  God  sows 
and  plants  good  things  in  the  soul,  the  mind  which  says,  "  I 
plant,"  is  acting  impiously.  You  shall  not  plant  therefore 
where  God  is  planting  :  but  if,  0  mind,  you  fix  plants  in  the 
soul,  take  care  to  plant  only  such  trees  as  bear  fruit,  and  not 
a  grove  ;  for  in  a  grove  there  are  trees  of  a  character  to  bear 
cultivation,  and  also  wild  trees.  But  to  plant  vice,  which  is 
unproductive  in  the  soul,  along  with  cultivated  and  fertile 
virtue,  is  the  act  of  a  double-natured  and  confused  leprosy.  If, 
however,  you  bring  into  the  same  place  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  mingled  together,  you  must  separate  and  disjoin  them 
from  the  pure  and  incorrupt  nature  which  is  accustomed  to 
make  blameless  offerings  to  God  ;  and  this  is  his  altar  ;  for  it 
is  inconsistent  with  this  to  say  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  work  of  the  soul,  when  all  things  are  referred  to  God,  and 
to  mingle  barren  things  with  those  which  are  productive  ;  for 
this  would  be  faulty  :  but  they  are  blameless  things  which  are 
offered  to  God.  If  therefore  you  transgress  any  one  of  these 
laws,  O  soul !  you  will  be  injuring  yourself,  not  God.  On 
this  account  God  says,  "  You  shall  not  plant  for  yourself :"  for 
no  one  works  for  God,  and  especially  what  is  evil  does  not. 
And  again,  Moses  adds:  "You  shall  not  make  for  yourself." 
And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  You  shall  not  make  gods  of 
silver  with  me,  and  you  shall  not  make  gods  of  gold 
for  yourselves."  For  he  who  conceives  either  that  God  has 
any  distinctive  quality,  or  that  he  is  not  one,  or  that  he  is 
not  uncreated  and  imperishable,  or  that  he  i3  not  unchange- 
able, injures  himself  and  not  God.  "  For  you  shall  not  make 
*  Deuteronomy  xvl  21. 
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that  God  is  free  from  distinctive  qualities,  and  imperishable 
and  unchangeable ;  and  he  who  does  not  conceive  thus  of  him 
is  filling  his  own  soul  with  false  and  atheistical  opinions.  Do 
you  not  see  that — even  though  God  were  to  conduct  us  to  virtue, 
and  though  when  we  had  been  thus  conducted  we  were  to  plant 
no  tree  which  was  barren,  but  only  such  as  produce  fruit,  he 
would  still  command  us  to  purify  its  impurity,  that  is  to  say, 
the  appearing  to  plant.  For  he  here  orders  us  to  cut  away 
vain  opinions ;  and  vain  opinions  are  a  thing  impure  by 
nature. 

XVI.  ''And  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,"  Moses  says, 
"God  placed  in  the  Paradise,"*  for  the  present  only      Who, 
then,  is  he  in  reference  to  whom  he  subsequently  says  that 
"  The  Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and 
placed  him  in  the  Paradise  to  cultivate  it  and  to  guard  it."f 
Must  not  this  man  who  was  created  according  to  the  image 
and  idea  of  God  have  been  a  different  man  from  the  other,  so 
that  two  men  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  Paradise 
together,  the  one  a  factitious  man,  and  the  other  modelled 
after  the  image  of  God?     Therefore,  the  man  modelled  after 
the  idea  of  God,  is  perceived  not  only  amid  the  planting  of 
the    virtues,    but,    besides   this,    he   is   their    cultivator  and 
guardian ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  mindful  of  the  things  which  he 
has  heard  and   practised.     But  the   man  who  is  factitious, 
neither  cultivates  the  virtues,  nor  guards  them,  but  is  only 
introduced  into  opinions  by  the  abundant  liberality  of  God, 
being  on  the  point  of  immediately  becoming  an  exile  from 
virtue.     Therefore,  he  calls  that  man  whom  he  only  places  in 
Paradise,  factitious  ;  but  him  whom  he  appoints  to  be  its  culti- 
vator and  guardian  he  calls  not  factitious,  but  "the  man  whom 
he  had  made."     And  him  he  takes,  but  the  other  he  casts  out. 
nd  him  whom  he  takes  he  thinks  worthy  of  three  things,  of 
hich  goodness  of  nature  especially  consists  :  namely,  expert- 
ess,    perseverance,    and   memory.     Now,    expertness  is    his 
osition  in  Paradise  ;  memory  is  the  guarding  and  preservation 
f  holy  opinions  ;  perseverance  is  the  effecting  of  what  is  good, 
the  performance  of  virtuous  actions.     But  the  factitious  mind 
either  remembers  what  is  good,   nor  does  it,  but  is  only 
xpert,  and  nothing  more ;  on  which  account,  after  it  has  been 
*  Gen.  ii.  8.  t  Gen.  ii.  15 
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placed  in  Paradise,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  it  runs  away, 
and  is  cast  out. 

XVII.  "  And  God  caused  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  every 
tree  which  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,  and  the 
tree  of  life  he  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  Paradise,  and  also  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  He  here  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  trees  of  virtue  which  he  plants  in  the  soul.  And 
these  are  the  particular  virtues,  and  the  energies  in  accordance 
with  them,  and  the  good  and  successful  actions,  and  the  things 
which  hy  the  philosophers  are  called  fitting ;  these  are  the 
plants  of  the  Paradise.  Nevertheless,  he  describes  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  same  trees,  showing  that  that  which  is  desira- 
ble to  be  beheld  is  likewise  most  excellent  to  be  enjoyed. 
For  of  the  arts  some  are  theoretical  and  not  practical,  such  as 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Some,  again,  are  practical  and  not 
theoretical,  such  as  the  art  of  the  architect,  of  the  smith,  and 
all  those  which  are  called  mechanical  arts.  But  virtue  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  for  it  takes  in  theory,  since  the  road 
which  leads  to  it  is  philosophy  in  three  of  its  parts — the 
reasoning,  and  the  moral,  and  the  physical  part.  It  also 
includes  action ;  for  virtue  is  art  conversant  about  the  whole 
of  life ;  and  in  life  all  actions  are  exhibited.  Still,  although  it 
takes  in  both  theory  and  practice,  nevertheless  it  is  most 
excellent  in  each  particular.  For  the  theory  of  virtue  is 
thoroughly  excellent,  and  its  practice  and  observation  is  a 
worthy  object  to  contend  for.  On  which  account  Moses  says 
that  the  tree  was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
theoretical  excellence ;  and  likewise  good  for  food,  which  is  a 
token  of  useful  and  practical  good. 

XVIII.  But  the  tree  of  life  is  that  most  general  virtue  which 
some  people  call  goodness ;  from  which  the  particular  virtues 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  composed.  And  it  is  on 
this  account  that  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Paradise;  having 
the  most  comprehensive  place  of  all,  in  order  that,  like  a  king,  it 
may  be  guarded  by  the  trees  on  each  side  of  it.  But  some  say 
that  it  is  the  heart  that  is  meant  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  since 
that  is  the  cause  of  life,  and  since  that  has  its  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  as  being,  according  to  them,  the  dominant 
part  of  the  body.  But  these  men  ought  to  be  made  aware 
that  they  are  expounding  a  doctrine  which  has  more  reference 
to  medical  than  to  natural  science.     But  we,  as  has  been  said 
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before,  affirm  that  by  the  tree  of  life  is  meant  the  most  genera, 
virtue.  And  of  this  tree  Moses  expressly  says,  that  it  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  paradise  ;  bnt  as  to  the  other  tree,  that 
namely  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he  has  not  specified 
whether  it  is  within  or  outside  of  the  Paradise ;  but  after  he  has 
used  the  following  expression,  "  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  he  says  no  more,  not  mentioning  where  it  is 
placed,  in  order  that  any  one  who  is  uninitiated  in  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy,  may  not  be  made  to  marvel  at  his  know- 
ledge. 

What  then  must  we  say?  That  this  tree  is  both  in  the 
Paradise  and  also  out  of  it.  As  to  its  essence,  indeed,  in  it ;  but  as 
to  its  power,  out  of  it.  How  so  ?  The  dominant  portion  of  us  is 
capable  of  receiving  everything,  and  resembles  wax,  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  every  impression,  whether  good  or  bad. 
In  reference  to  which  fact,  that  supplanter  Jacob  makes  a 
confession  where  he  says,  "  all  these  things  were  made  for 
me."*  For  the  unspeakable  formations  and  impressions  of  all 
the  things  in  the  universe,  are  all  borne  forward  into,  and 
comprehended  by  the  soul,  which  is  only  one.  When,  there- 
fore that  receives  the  impression  of  perfect  virtue,  it  has  become 
the  tree  of  life  ;  but  when  it  has  received  the  impression  of 
vice,  it  has  then  become  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  vice  and  all  evil  have  been  banished  from  the  divine 
company.  Therefore  the  dominant  power  which  has  received 
it  is  in  the  Paradise  according  to  its  essence  ;  for  there  is  in  it 
that  characteristic  of  virtue,  which  is  akin  to  the  Paradise. 
But  again,  according  to  its  power  it  is  not  in  it,  because  the 
form  of  virtue  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  operations  ;  and 
what  I  here  say,  any  one  may  understand  in  this  manner.  At 
this  moment,  the  dominant  part  is  in  my  body,  according  to 
its  essence,  but  according  to  its  power  it  is  in  Italy,  or  Sicily, 
rhen  it  applies  its  consideration  to  those  countries,  and  in 
leaven  when  it  is  contemplating  the  heaven.  On  which 
principle  it  often  happens  that  some  persons  who  are  in  pro- 
ine  places,  according  to  their  essence,  are  in  the  most  sacred 
places,  thinking  of  those  things  which  relate  to  virtue.  And 
*ain,  others  who  are  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  are  profane 

their  minds,  from  the  fact  of  their  minds  receiving  a  change 
>r  the  worse,  and  evil  impressions  ;  so  that  vice  is  neither  in 
*  Genesis  xlii.  36. 
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the  Paradise,  nor  not  in  it.  For  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
in  it  according  to  its  essence,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  be  according  to  its  power. 

XIX.  "  And  a  river  goes  forth  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
Paradise.  From  thence  it  is  separated  into  four  heads  :  the 
name  of  the  one  is  Pheison.  That  is  the  one  which  encircles 
the  whole  land  of  Evilat.  There  is  the  country  where  there 
is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good.  There  also  are  the  car- 
buncle and  the  sapphire  stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon ;  this  is  that  which  encircles  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia.  And  the  third  river  is  the  Tigris.  This  is  the  river 
which  flows  in  front  of  the  Assyrians.  And  the  fourth  river  is 
the  Euphrates."*  In  these  words  Moses  intends  to  sketch 
out  the  particular  virtues.  And  they  also  are  four  in  number, 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  Now  the  greatest 
river  from  which  the  four  branches  flow  off,  is  generic  virtue, 
which  we  have  already  called  goodness  ;  and  the  four  branches 
are  the  same  number  of  virtues.  Generic  virtue,  therefore, 
derives  its  beginning  from  Eden,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  ■ 
which  rejoices  and  exults,  and  triumphs,  being  delighted  at 
and  honoured  on  account  of  nothing  else,  except  its  Father, 
God.  And  the  four  particular  virtues,  are  branches  from  the 
generic  virtue,  which  like  a  river  waters  all  the  good  actions  of 
each,  with  an  abundant  stream  of  benefits. 

Let  us  examine  the  expressions  of  the  writer:  "A  river," 
says  he,  "goes  forth  out  of  Eden,  to  water  the  Paradise.'' 
This  river  is  generic  goodness  ;  and  this  issues  forth  out  of 
the  Eden  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  that  is  the  word  of  God. 
For  it  is  according  to  the  word  of  God,  that  generic  virtue  was 
created.  And  generic  virtue  waters  the  Paradise  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  waters  the  particular  virtues.  But  it  does  not  derive  its 
beginnings  from  any  principle  of  locality,  but  from  a  principle 
of  pre-eminence.  For  each  of  the  virtues  is  really  and  truly  a 
ruler  and  a  queen.  And  the  expression,  "  is  separated,"  is 
equivalent  to  "is  marked  off  by  fixed  boundaries  ;"  since  wis- 
dom appoints  them  settled  limits  with  reference  to  what  is  to 
be  done.  Courage  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  endured  ; 
temperance  with  reference  to  what  is  to  be  chosen  ;  and  justice 

respect  of  what  is  to  be  distributed. 

""X. '"The  name  of  one  river  is  Pheison.     This  is  that 
*  Genesis  ii.  13. 
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river  which  encircles  all  the  laud  of  Evilat ;  there  is  the  country 
where  there  is  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ;  there 
also  are  the  carbuncle  and  the  sapphire  stone."  One  of  the 
four  virtues  is  prudence,  which  Moses  here  calls  Pheison : 
because  the  soul  abstains*  from,  and  guards  against,  acts  of 
iniquity.  And  it  meanders  in  a  circle,  and  flows  all  round  the 
land  of  Evilat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  preserves  a  mild,  and  gentle, 
and  favourable  constitution.  And  as  of  all  fusible  essences, 
the  most  excellent  and  the  most  illustrious  is  gold,  so  also  the 
virtue  of  the  soul  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation,  is 
prudence.  And  when  he  uses  the  expression,  "  that  is  the 
country  where  there  is  gold,"  he  is  not  speaking  geographically, 
that  is,  where  gold  exists,  but  that  is  the  country  in  which  that 
valuable  possession  exists,  brilliant  as  gold,  tried  in  the  fire, 
aud  valuable,  namely,  prudence.  And  this  is  confessed  to  be 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  God. 

But  with  reference  to  the  geographical  position  of  virtue, 
there  are  two  personages,  each  invested  with  distinctive 
qualities.  One,  the  being  who  has  prudence,  the  other,  the 
being  who  exerts  it ;  and  these  he  likens  to  the  carbuncle  and 
the  emerald. 

XXI,  "  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon.  This 
is  that  which  encircles  all  the  land  of  Ethiopia."  Under  the 
symbol  of  this  river  courage  is  intended.  For  the  name  of 
Gihon  being  interpreted  means  chest,  or  an  animal  which 
attacks  with  its  horns ;  each  of  which  interpretations  is  em- 
blematical of  courage.  For  courage  has  its  abode  about  the 
chest,  where  also  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  and  where  man  is 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  For  courage  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  withstood,  and  of  what  is  not  to  be  withstood, 
and  of  what  is  indifferent.  And  it  encircles  and  surrounds 
Ethiopia,  making  demonstrations  of  war  against  it ;  and  the 
name  of  Ethiopia,  being  interpreted,  means  humiliation.  And 
cowardice  is  a  humiliating  thing ;  but  courage  is  adverse  to 
humiliation  and  to  cowardice. 

"And  the  third  river  is  the  Tigris  ;  this  is  that  which  flows 
in  front  of  Assyria."  The  third  virtue  is  temperance,  which 
resolutely  opposes  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  appears  to  be 
the  directress  of  human  infirmity.     For  the  translation  of  the 

■name  Assyrians  in  the  Greek  tongue  is  tb&bvovre:,  (directors) 
*  tottamv,  from  <pti$o)iai,  to  spare,  or  abstain  from. 
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And  he  has  likened  desire  to  a  tiger,  which  is  the  most  un 
tameable  of  beasts  ;  it  being  desire  about  which  temperan  )e  is 
conversant. 

XXII.  It  is  worth  while  therefore  to  raise  the  question  why 
courage  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  second  \irtue,  and  tempe- 
rance as  the  third,  and  prudence  as  the  first ;  and  why  Moses 
has  not  also  explained  the  course  of  action  of  the  other  virtues. 
Now  we  must  understand  that  our  soul  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  that  it  has  one  portion  which  is  conversant  about 
reason ;  another  which  is  subject  to  passion  ;  and  another 
which  is  that  in  which  the  desires  are  conceived.  And  we 
find  that  the  proper  place  and  abode  of  the  reasoning  part  of 
the  soul,  is  the  head ;  of  the  passionate  part,  the  chest ;  and  of 
the  part  in  which  the  desires  are  conceived,  the  stomach. 
And  we  find  that  appropriate  virtues  are  adapted  to  each  of 
these  parts.  To  the  rational  part,  prudence  ;  in  it  is  the  office 
of  reason,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  one  might,  and  of  what 
one  ought  not  to  do,  And  the  virtue  of  the  passionate  part  of 
the  soul  is  courage  :  and  of  the  appetitive  part,  temperance. 
For  it  is  through  temperance  that  we  remedy  and  cure  the 
appetites.  For  as  the  head  is  the  principal  and  uppermost 
part  of  the  animal,  and  the  chest  the  next  highest,  and  the 
liver  the  third,  in  point  both  of  importance  and  of  position  ;  so 
in  the  soul  again,  the  first  is  the  rational  part,  the  second 
the  passionate  part,  and  the  third  the  appetitive  part.  In  the 
same  way  again  of  the  virtues ;  the  first  is  that  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  first  portion  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  reason- 
ing portion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  its  abode  in  the 
head  of  the  body  ;  in  short  it  is  prudence.  And  the  second 
of  the  virtues  is  courage,  because  it  is  conversant  about  the 
second  portion  of  the  soul,  namely,  about  passion,  and  has  its 
abode  in  the  second  portion  of  the  body,  namely,  in  the  chest. 
And  the  third  virtue  is  temperance,  which  is  placed  in  the 
stomach  which  is  the  third  portion  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  conversant  about  the  appetitive  part,  which  has  been 
allotted  the  third  part  of  the  soul,  as  being  its  subject 
matter. 

XXIII.  "  And  the  fourth  river,"  continues  Moses,  "  is  the 
river  Euphrates."  And  this  name  Euphrates  means  fertility  ; 
and  symbolically  taken,  it  is  the  fourth  virtue,  namely,  justice, 
which  is  most  truly  a  productive  virtue,  and  one  which  gladdens 
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the  intellect.  When  therefore  does  this  happen  ?  When  the 
the  three  parts  of  the  soul  are  all  in  harmony  with  one  another  ; 
and  harmony  among  them  is  in  reality  the  predominance  of 
the  most  important ;  as  for  instance,  when  the  two  inferior 
parts,  the  passionate  and  the  appetitive  part,  are  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  superior  part,  then  justice  exists.  For  it  is  just 
that  the  better  portion  should  rule  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
and  that  the  inferior  part  should  be  ruled.  Now  the  rational 
part  is  the  better  part,  and  the  appetitive  and  the  passionate 
parts  are  the  inferior  ones.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  passion 
and  appetite  get  riotous  and  disobey  the  reins,  and  by  the 
violence  of  their  impetuosity  throw  off  and  disregard  the  cha 
rioteer,  that  is  to  say  reason,  and  when  each  of  these  passions 
get  hold  of  the  reins  themselves,  then  there  is  injustice  For 
it  is  inevitable,  that  through  any  ignorance  or  vice  of  the  cha- 
rioteer, the  chariot  must  be  borne  down  over  precipices,  and 
must  fall  into  the  abyss  ;  just  as  it  must  be  saved  when  the 
charioteer  is  endowed  with  skill  and  virtue. 

XXIV.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  this  way  also. 
Pheison,  being  interpreted,  is  the  change  of  the  mouth  ;  and 
Evilat  means  bringing  forth,  and  by  these  two  names  prudence 
is  signified.  For  people  in  general  think  a  man  prudent  who 
is  an  inventor  of  sophistical  expressions,  and  clever  at  explain- 
ing that  which  he  has  conceived  in  the  mind.  But  Moses 
considered  such  an  one  a  man  fond  of  words,  but  by  no  means 
a  prudent  man.  For  in  the  changing  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  power  of  speaking  and  explaining  one's  ideas,  pru- 
dence is  seen.  And  prudence  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  acute- 
ness  in  speech,  but  ability  which  is  beheld  in  deeds  and  in  serious 
actions.  And  prudence  surrounds  Evilat,  which  is  in  travail, 
as  it  were  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  besiege  it  and  destroy  it. 
And  "  bringing  forth,"  is  an  especially  appropriate  name  for 
folly,  because  the  foolish  mind,  being  always  desirous  of  what 
is  unattainable,  is  at  all  times  in  travail.  When  it  is  desirous 
of  money  it  is  in  labour,  also  when  it  thirsts  for  glory,  or  when 
it  is  covetous  of  pleasure,  or  of  any  thing  else.  But,  though 
always  in  labour,  it  never  brings  forth.  For  the  soul  of  the 
worthless  man  is  not  calculated  by  nature  to  bring  any  thing 
to  perfection  which  is  likely  to  live.  But  every  thing  which  it 
appears  to  bring  forth  is  found  to  be  abortive  and  immature. 
"  Eating  up  the  half  of  its  flesh,  and  being  like  a  death  of  the 
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soul."*  On  which  account  that  holy  word  Aaron  entreats  the 
pious  Moses,  who  was  beloved  by  God,  to  heal  the  leprosy  of 
Miriam,  in  order  that  her  soul  might  not  be  occupied  in  the 
labour  of  bringing  forth  evil  things.  And  in  consequence  he 
says :  "  Let  her  not  become  like  unto  death,  as  an  abortion 
proceeding  out  of  the  womb  of  her  mother,  and  let  her  not 
devour  the  half  of  her  own  flesh."  f 

XXV.  "  That,"  says  Moses,  "  is  the  country,  where  there 
is  gold."  He  does  not  say  that  that  is  the  only  place  where 
there  is  gold,  but  simply  that  is  the  country  where  there  is 
gold.  For  prudence  which  he  likened  to  gold,  being  of  a 
nature  free  from  deceit,  and  pure,  and  tried  in  the  fire,  and 
thoroughly  tested,  and  honourable,  exists  there  in  the  wisdom 
of  God.  And  being  there,  it  is  not  a  possession  of  wisdom, 
but  something  belonging  to  the  God  who  is  its  creator  and 
owner,  whose  work  and  possession  this  wisdom  likewise  is. 
"And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  Is  there,  then,  any  other 
gold  which  is  not  good  ?  Beyond  all  doubt ;  for  the  nature  of 
prudence  is  twofold,  there  being  one  prudence  general,  and 
another  particular.  Therefore,  the  prudence  that  is  in  me, 
being  particular  prudence,  is  not  good ;  for  when  I  perish  that 
also  will  perish  together  with  me ;  but  general  or  universal 
prudence,  the  abode  of  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
house  of  God,  is  good  ;  for  it  is  imperishable  itself,  and  dwells 
in  an  imperishable  habitation. 

XXVI.  "  There  also  is  the  carbuncle  and  the  emerald." 
The  two  beings  endowed  with  distinctive  qualities,  the  prudent 
man  and  the  man  who  acts  prudently,  differ  from  one  another  ; 
one  of  them  existing  according  to  prudence,  and  the  other 
acting  wisely  according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom.  For  it  is  on 
account  of  these  two  beings  thus  endowed  with  distinctive 
qualities  God  implanted  prudence  and  virtue  in  the  earth-born 
man.  For  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  it,  if  there  had 
been  no  reasoning  powers  in  existence  to  receive  it,  and  to 
give  impressions  of  its  form  ?  So  that  virtue  is  very  properly 
conjoined  with  prudence,  and  the  prudent  man  is  rightly  joined 
with  him  who  displays  prudence  in  his  actions  ;  the  two  being 
like  two  precious  stones.  And  may  not  they  be  Judah  and 
Issachar  ?  For  the  man  who  puts  in  practice  the  prudence  of 
God  confesses  himself  to  be  bound  to  feel  gratitude,  and  to 

*  Numbers  xii.  12.  f  Numbers  xii.  13. 
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feel  it  towards  him  who  has  given  him  what  is  good  without 
grudging ;  and  he  also  does  honourable  and  virtuous  actions. 
Accordingly  Judah  is  the  symbol  of  a  man  who  makes  this 
confession  "  in  respect  of  whom  Leah  ceased  from  child-bear- 
ing."* But  Issachar  is  the  symbol  of  the  man  who  does  good 
actions,  "  For  he  put  forth  f  his  shoulder  to  labour  and  became 
a  man  tilling  the  earth."  With  respect  to  whom  Moses  says, 
hire  is  in  his  soul  after  he  has  been  sown  and  planted,  so  that 
his  labour  is  not  imperfect,  but  is  rather  crowned  and  honoured 
with  a  reward  by  God.  , 

And  that  he  is  making  mention  of  these  things,  he  shows 
when  speaking  on  other  subjects;  when  describing  the 
garment,  which  reached  to  the  feet  he  says,  "  And  thou  shalt 
weave  in  it  sets  of  stones  in  four  rows.  The  row  of  stones 
shall  be  the  sardine  stone,  the  topaz,  and  the  emerald  are 
the  first  row."  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  are  here  meant. 
"And  the  second  row,"  he  says,  "  are  the  carbuncle  and  the 
sapphire.":}:  And  the  sapphire  is  the  same  as  the  green  stone. 
And  in  the  carbuncle  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Judah,  for  he  was 
the  fourth  son  :  and  in  the  sapphire  the  name  of  Issachar.  Why 
then  as  he  had  called  the  sapphire  the  green  stone,  did  he  not  also 
speak  of  the  red  stone  ?  Because  Judah,  as  the  type  of  a 
disposition  inclined  to  confession,  is  a  being  immaterial  and 
incorporeal.  For  the  very  name  of  confession  (s^o/x,oXoyri<riuig) 
shows  that  it  is  a  thing  external  to  (sxrhg)  himself.  For  when 
the  mind  is  beside  itself,  and  bears  itself  upwards  to  God, 
as  the  laughter  of  Isaac  did,  then  it  makes  a  confession  to  him 
who  alone  has  a  real  being.  But  as  long  as  it  considers  itself 
as  the  cause  of  something,  it  is  a  long  way  from  yielding  to 
God,  and  confessing  to  him.  For  this  very  act  of  confessing 
ought  to  be  considered  as  being  the  work  not  of  the  soul,  but 
of  God  who  teaches  it  this  feeling  of  gratitude.  Accordingly 
Judah,  who  practises  confession,  is  an  immaterial  being. 
But  Issachar  who  came  forth  out  of  labour  is  in  need  of 
arporeal  matter ;  since  if  it  were  otherwise  how  could  a  stu- 
lious  man  read  without  his  eyes  ?  And  how  could  any  one 
iear  words  exhorting  him  to  any  cause,  if  he  were  not  endowed 
ith  hearing?  And  how  could  he  obtain  meat  and  drink 
ithout  a  belly,  and  without  a  wonder  working  art  exercised 

*  Genesis  xxix.  35.       t  Genesis  xlix.  15.       J  Exodus  xxviii.  17. 
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towards  it  ?  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  was  likened  tc 
a  precious  stone. 

Moreover  the  colours  of  the  two  are  different.  For  the  colour 
of  a  coal  when  on  fire  is  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  is  inclined 
to  confession :  for  he  is  inflamed  by  gratitude  to  God,  and  he 
is  intoxicated  with  a  certain  sober  intoxication :  but  the  colour 
of  the  green  stone  is  more  appropriate  to  the  man  who  is  still 
labouring :  for  those  who  are  devoted  to  constant  labour  are 
pale  on  account  of  the  wearing  nature  of  toil,  and  also  by 
reason  of  their  fear  that  perhaps  they  may  not  attain  to  such 
an  end  of  their  wish  as  is  desired  in  their  prayers. 

XXVII.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  why 
the  two  rivers  the  Pheison  and  the  Gihon  encircle  certain 
countries,  the  one  surrounding  Evilat,  and  the  other  Ethiopia, 
while  neither  of  the  other  rivers  is  represented  as  encompasing 
any  country.  The  Tigris  is  indeed  said  to  flow  in  front  of  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians,  but  the  Euphrates  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  any  country  whatever.  And  yet  in  real  truth 
the  Euphrates  does  both  encircle  some  countries,  and  has 
several  also  in  front  of  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sacred 
writer  is  here  speaking  not  of  the  river,  but  of  the  correction 
of  manners.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  say  that  prudence 
and  courage  are  able  to  raise  a  wall  and  a  circle  of  fortification 
against  the  opposite  evils,  folly,  and  cowardice ;  and  to  take 
them  captives :  for  both  of  them  are  powerless  and  easy  to  be 
taken.  For  the  foolish  man  is  easily  to  be  defeated  by  the 
prudent  one ;  and  the  coward  falls  before  the  valiant  man.  But 
temperance  is  unable  to  surround  appetite  and  pleasure  ;  for 
they  are  formidable  adversaries  and  hard  to  be  subdued.  Do 
you  not  see  that  even  the  most  temperate  men  are  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  their  mortal  body  to  seek  meat  and  drink  ; 
and  it  is  in  those  things  that  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  have  their 
existence.  We  must  be  content  therefore  to  oppose  and  con- 
tend with  the  genus  appetite.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  river  Tigris  is  represented  as  flowing  in  front  of  the 
Assyrians,  that  is  to  say  temperance  is  in  front  of  or  arrayed 
against  pleasure. 

But  justice,  according  to  which  the  river  Euphrates  is 
represented,  neither  besieges  any  one,  nor  draws  lines  of 
circumvallation  round  any  one,  nor  opposes  any  one ; — why 
so  ?    Because  justice  is  conversant  about  the  distribution  of 
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things  according  to  merit,  and  does  not  take  the  part  either 
of  accuser  or  of  defendant,  but  acts  as  a  judge.  As  therefore 
a  judge  does  not  desire  beforehand  to  defeat  any  one,  nor  to 
oppose  and  make  war  upon  any  one ;  but  delivers  his  own 
opinion  and  judges,  deciding  for  the  right,  so  also  justice,  not 
being  the  adversary  of  any  one,  distributes  its  due  to  every 
thing. 

XXVIII.  "And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  he  had 
made  and  placed  him  in  the  Paradise,  to  cultivate  and  to  guard 
it."  The  man  whom  God  made  differs  from  the  factitious  man, 
as  I  have  said  before.  For  the  factitious  mind  is  somewhat 
earthly  ;  but  the  created  mind  is  purer  and  more  immaterial, 
having  no  participation  in  any  perishable  matter,  but  having 
received  a  purer  and  more  simple  constitution.  Accordingly 
God  takes  this  pure  mind,  not  permitting  it  to  proceed  out  of 
itself,  and  after  he  has  taken  it,  he  places  it  among  the  virtues 
which  are  firmly  rooted  and  budding  well,  that  it  may  cultivate 
and  guard  them.  For  many  men  who  were  originally  prac- 
tises of  virtue,  when  they  come  to  the  end  fall  off;  but  he  to 
whom  God  gives  lasting  knowledge  is  also  endowed  by  birr, 
with  both  qualities,  namely  with  the  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  virtues,  and  the  resolution  never  to  desert  them,  but  always 
to  minister  to  and  guard  every  one  of  them.  So  Moses  here 
uses  the  expression  "  cultivate  "  as  equivalent  to  "act,"  and 
the  word  "  guard  "  instead  of  "  remember." 

XXIX.  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  Adam,  saying, "  Of 
every  tree  that  is  in  the  Paradise  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ye  shall  not  eat ; 
but  in  the  day  on  which  ye  eat  of  it  ye   shall  die  the  death." 

A  question  may  arise  here  to  what  kind  of  Adam  he  gave 
this  command  and  who,  this  Adam  was.  For  Moses  has  not 
made  any  mention  of  him  before  ;  but  now  is  the  first  time 
that  he  has  named  him. 

Are  we  then  to  think  that  he  is  desirous  to  supply  you  with  the 
name  of  the  factitious  man  ?     "  And  he  calls  him,  "  continues 

I  Moses,  "  Earth."  For  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  of 
Adam.  Accordingly,  when  you  hear  the  name  Adam,  you 
must  think  that  he  is  an  earthly  and  perishable  being ;  for  he 
is  made  according  to  an  image,  being  not  earthly  but  heavenly. 
But  we  must  inquire  how  it  was  that  after  he  had  given  names 
to  all  the  other  animals,  he  did  not  give  one  also  to  himself. 
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What  then  are  we  to  say  about  this  ?  The  mind  which  is  in 
each  of  us  is  able  to  comprehend  all  other  things,  but  has  not 
the  capability  of  understanding  itself.  For  as  the  eye  sees  all 
other  things,  but  cannot  see  itself,  so  also  the  mind  perceives 
the  nature  of  other  things  but  cannot  understand  itself.  For 
if  it  does,  let  it  tell  us  what  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  thing  it  is, 
whether  it  is  a  spirit,  or  blood,  or  fire,  or  air,  or  any  other 
substance  :  or  even  only  so  much  whether  it  is  a  substance  at 
all,  or  something  incorporeal.  Are  not  those  men  then  simple 
who  speculate  on  the  essence  of  God  ?  For  how  can  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  essence  of  their  own  soul, 
have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  ?  For 
the  soul  of  the  universe  is  according  to  our  definition, — God. 

XXX.  It  is  therefore  very  natural  that  Adam,  that  is  to  say 
the  mind,  when  he  was  giving  names  to  and  displaying  his 
comprehension  of  the  other  animals,  did  not  give  a  name  to 
himself,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  himself  and  of  his  own 
nature.    A  command  indeed  is  given  to  man,  but  not  to  the  man 
created  according  to  the  image  and  idea  of  God ;  for  that  being 
is  possessed  of  virtue  without  any  need  of  exhortation,  by  his 
own  instinctive  nature,  but  this  other  would  not  have  wisdom 
if  it  had  not  been  taught  to  him  :  and  these   three  things  are 
different,    command,  prohibition,  and  recommendation.     For 
prohibition  is  conversant  about  errors,  and  is  directed  to  bad 
men,  but  command  is  conversant  about  things  rightly  done ; 
recommendation  again  is  addressed   to  men  of  intermediate 
character,  neither  bad  nor  good.     For  such  a  one  does  not  sin 
so  that  any  one  has  any  need  to  direct  prohibition  to  him,  nor 
does  he  do  right  in  every  case  in  accordance  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  right  reason.     But  he  is  in  need  of  recommendation, 
which  teaches  him  to  abstain  from  what  is  evil,  and  exhorts 
him  to  aim  at  what  is  good.     Therefore  there  is  no  need  of 
addressing  either  command,  or  prohibition,  or  recommendation 
to  the  man  who  is  perfect,  and  made  according  to  the  image 
of  God  ;  For  the  perfect  man  requires  none  of  these  things  ; 
but  there  is  a  necessity  of  addressing  both  command    and 
prohibition   to   the   wicked  man,   and   recommendation  and 
instruction  to  the  ignorant  man.     Just  as  the  perfect  gramma- 
rian  or  perfect  musician  has  need  of  no  instruction  in  the 
matters  which  belong  to  his  art,  but  the  man  whose  theories 
on  such  subjects  are  imperfect  stands  in  need  of  certain  rules, 
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as  it  were,  which  contain  in  themselves  commands  and  prohi- 
bitions, and  he  who  is  only  learning  the  art  requires  instruction. 
Very  naturally,  therefore,  does  God  at  present  address  com 
mands  and  recommendations  to  the  earthly  mind,  which  is 
neither  bad  nor  good,  but  of  an  intermediate  character.  And 
recommendation  is  employed  in  the  two  names,  in  that  of  the 
Lord  and  of  God.  For  the  Lord  God  commanded  that  if  man 
obeyed  his  recommendations',  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
receiving  benefits  from  God ;  but  if  he  rejected  his  warnings, 
he  should  then  be  cast  out  to  destruction  by  the  Lord,  as  his 
Master  and  one  who  had  authority  over  him.  On  which 
account,  when  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  Moses  repeats  the 
same  names  ;  for  he  says,  "  And  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
out  of  the  Paradise  of  happiness,  to  till  the  ground  from  which 
he  had  been  taken."*  That,  since  the  Lord  had  laid  his 
commands  on  him  as  his  Master,  and  God  as  his  Benefactor, 
he  might  now,  in  both  these  characters,  chastise  him  for  having 
disobeyed  them ;  for  thus,  by  the  same  power  by  which  he  had 
exhorted  Mm  does  he  also  banish  him,  now  that  he  is  dis- 
obedient. 

XXXI.  And  the  recommendations  that  he  addresses  to  him  are 
as  follows  :  "  Of  every  tree  that  is  in  the  Paradise  thou  mayest 
freely  eat."f  He  exhorts  the  soul  of  man  to  derive  advantage 
not  from  one  tree  alone  nor  from  one  single  virtue,  but  from 
all  the  virtues ;  for  eating  is  a  symbol  of  the  nourishment  of 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  nourished  by  the  reception  of  good 
things,  and  by  the  doing  of  praiseworthy  actions.  And  Moses 
not  only  says,  "  thou  mayest  eat,"  but  he  adds  "  freely,"  also  ; 
that  is  to  say,  having  ground  and  prepared  your  food,  not  like 
an  ordinary  individual,  but  like  a  wrestler,  you  shall  thus 
acquire  strength  and  vigour.  For  the  trainers  recommend  the 
wrestlers  not  to  cut  up  their  food  by  biting  large  pieces  off,  but 
to  masticate  it  slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  contribute  to  their 
strength ;  for  I  and  an  athlete  are  fed  in  different  manners. 
For  I  feed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  living,  but  the  wrestler 
feeds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  flesh  and  deriving  strength 
from  it;  on  which  account  one  of  his  rules  of  training  and 
exercise  is  to  masticate  his  food.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  Thou  mayest  freely  eat." 

Again  let  us  endeavour  to  give  a  still  more  accurate  expla- 
*  Genesis  iii.  23.  t  Genesis  ii.  16. 
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nation  of  it.  To  honour  one's  parents  is  a  nourishing  and 
cherishing  thing.  But  the  good  and  the  wicked  honour  them 
in  different  manners.  For  the  one  does  it  out  of  habit,  as  men 
eat  who  do  not  eat  freely,  but  who  merely  eat.  When,  then, 
do  they  also  eat  freely  ?  When  having  investigated  and  deve- 
loped the  causes  of  things  they  form  a  voluntary  judgment  that 
this  is  good,  and  the  causes  of  their  eating  freely,  that  is  to 
say,  of  their  honouring  their  parents  in  a  proper  spirit,  is— 
they  became  our  parents  ;  they  nourished  us ;  they  instructed 
us ;  they  have  been  the  causes  of  all  good  things  to  us. 
Again,  to  honour  the  living  God  is  spoken  of  symbolically  as 
to  eat.  But  to  eat  "  freely,"  is  when  it  is  done  with  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  a  correct  assignment  of 
the  causes  of  it. 

XXXII.  "  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
ye  shall  not  eat."  Therefore  this  tree  is  not  in  the  Paradise. 
For  God  encourages  them  to  eat  of  every  tree  that  is  in  the 
Paradise.  But  when  he  forbids  them  to  eat  of  this  tree,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  in  the  Paradise ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  natural  philosophy.  For  it  is  there  in  its  essence,  as  I 
have  said  before,  and  it  is  not  there  in  its  power.  For  as  in 
wax  there  are  potentially  many  seals,  but  in  actual  fact  only 
one  which  has  been  carved  on  it,  so  also  in  the  soul,  which 
resembles  wax,  all  impressions  whatever  are  contained  poten- 
tially ;  but  in  really  one  single  characteristic  which  is  stamped 
upon  it  has  possession  of  it ;  until  it  is  effaced  by  some  other 
which  makes  a  deeper  and  more  conspicuous  impression. 

Again,  this,  also,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  question. 
When  God  recommends  men  to  eat  of  every  tree  in  the  Para- 
dise, he  is  addressing  his  exhortation  to  one  individual :  but 
when  he  forbids  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  he  is  speaking  to  him  as  to  many.  For  in  the 
one  case  he  says,  '"  Thou  mayest  freely  eat  of  all ; "  but  in  the 
second  instance,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat ; "  and  "  In  the  day  in  which 
ye  shall  eat,"  not  "thou  shalt  eat;"  and  "  Ye  shall  die,"  not 
•'  Thou  shalt  die."  We  must,  therefore,  say  this, — that 
the  first  good  is  rare,  imparted  to  but  few ;  but  the  evil 
is  comprehensive.  On  this  account  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  find  one  single  man  wise  and  faithful,  but  the  number 
of  bad  men  is  beyond  all  computation.  Very  appro- 
priately, therefore,  God  does  not  address  his  exhortation  to 
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nourish  one's  self  amid  the  virtues,  to  one  individual,  but  he 
encourages  many  to  abstain  from  extravagant  wickedness ;  for 
innumerable  men  are  addicted  to  it. 

In  the  second  place,  for  the  due  comprehension  and  adoption 
of  virtue  man  requires  one  thing  alone,  namely  reason.  But 
the  body  not  only  does  not  co-operate  in  it  at  all,  but  rather 
impedes  the  progress  of  the  reason  towards  it.  For  it  may  be 
almost  called  the  peculiar  task  of  wisdom  to  alienate  itself  from 
the  body  and  from  the  corporeal  appetites.  But  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  evil  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  mind  in 
some  degree,  but  also  senses,  and  reason,  and  a  body.  For 
the  bad  man  has  need  of  all  these  things  for  the  completion  of 
his  own  wickedness.  Since  how  will  he  be  able  to  divulge 
the  sacred  mysteries  unless  he  has  the  organ  of  voice  ?  And 
how  will  he  be  able  to  indulge  in  pleasures  if  he  be  deprived 
of  the  belly  and  the  organs  of  sensation?  Very  properly, 
therefore,  does  Moses  address  reason  alone  on  the  subject  of 
the  acquisition  of  virtue,  for  reason  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  only  thing  of  which  there  is  need  for  the  establishment  of 
virtue.  But  for  indulgence  in  vice  a  man  requires  many 
things — soul,  and  reason,  and  the  external  senses  of  the  body ; 
for  it  is  through  all  these  organs  that  vice  is  exhibited. 

XXXIII.  Accordingly  God  says,  "  In  the  day  in  which  ye 
eat  of  it  ye  shall  die  the  death."  And  yet,  though  they  have 
eaten  of  it,  they  not  only  do  not  die,  but  they  even  beget 
children,  and  are  the  causes  of  life  to  other  beings  besides 
themselves.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say?  Surely  that  death 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  being  the  death  of  the  man,  the  other 
the  peculiar  death  of  the  soul — now  the  death  of  the  man  is  the 
separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,  but  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  destruction  of  virtue  and  the  admission  of  vice ;  and  con- 
sequently God  calls  that  not  merely  "  to  die,"  but  "  to  die  the 
death;"  showing  that  he  is  speaking  not  of  common  death, 
but  of  that  peculiar  and  especial  death  which  is  the  death  of 
the  soul,  buried  in  its  passions  and  in  all  kinds  of  evil.  And 
we  may  almost  say  that  one  kind  of  death  is  opposed  to  the 
other  kind.  For  the  one  is  the  separation  of  what  was  pre- 
viously existing  in  combination,  namely,  of  body  and  soul. 
But  this  other  death,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  combination  of 
them  both,  the  inferior  one,  the  body,  having  the  predominance, 
and  the  superior  one,  the  soul,  being  made  subject  to  it 
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When,  therefore,  God  says,  "to  die  the  death,"  you  must 
remark  that  he  is  speaking  of  that  death  which  is  inflicted  as 
punishment,  and  not  of  that  which  exists  by  the  original  ordi- 
nance of  nature.  The  natural  death  is  that  one  by  which  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  body.  But  the  one  which  is 
inflicted  as  a  punishment,  is  when  the  soul  dies  according  to 
the  life  of  virtue,  and  lives  only  according  to  the  life  of  vice. 

Well,  therefore,  did  Heraclitus  say  this,  following  the  doc- 
trine of  Moses;  for  he  says,  "  We  are  living  according  to  the 
death  of  those  men;  and  we  have  died  according  to  their  life." 
As  if  he  had  said,  Now,  when  we  are  alive,  we  are  so  though 
our  soul  is  dead  and  buried  in  our  body,  as  if  in  a  tomb. 
But  if  it  were  to  die,  then  our  soul  would  live  according  to  its 
proper  life,  being  released  from  the  evil  and  dead  body  to 
which  it  is  bound. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 

OF   THE    TREATISE   ON 

THE  ALLEGORIES  OF  THE  SACRED  LAWS, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS  OF  CREATION. 

I.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  :  let  us  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him."  Why,  0  pro- 
phet, is  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ?  Because,  says  he, 
it  is  good,  that  he  who  is  alone  should  be  alone.  But  God  is 
alone,  and  by  himself,  being  one ;  and  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  God.  So  that,  since  it  is  good  that  he  who  only  has  a 
real  existence  should  be  alone  (for  that  which  is  about  itself 
alone  is  good),  it  cannot  be  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  But 
the  fact  of  God  being  alone  one  may  receive  in  this  sense ; 
that  neither  before  the  creation  was  there  anything  with  God, 
nor,  since  the  world  has  been  created,  is  anything  placed  in 
the  same  rank  with  him ;  for  he  is  in  need  of  absolutely 
nothing  whatever. 

But  the  better  way  of  understanding  this  passage  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  God  is  alone :  a  single  being :  not  a  combination :  a 
single  nature :  but  each  of  us,  and  every  other  animal  in  the 
world,  are  compound  beings :  for  instance,  I  myself  am  made 
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up  of  many  things,  of  soul  and  body.  Again,  the  soul  is  made 
up  of  a  rational  part  and  an  irrational  part :  also  of  the  body, 
there  is  one  part  hot,  another  cold  ;  one  heavy,  another  light ; 
one  dry,  another  moist.  But  God  is  not  a  compound  being, 
nor  one  which  is  made  up  of  many  parts,  but  one  which  has 
no  mixture  with  anything  else ;  for  whatever  could  be  com- 
bined with  God  must  be  either  superior  to  him,  or  inferior  to 
him,  or  equal  to  him.  But  there  is  nothing  equal  to  God, 
and  nothing  superior  to  him,  and  nothing  is  combined  with 
him  which  is  worse  than  himself;  for  if  it  were,  he  himself 
would  be  deteriorated ;  and  if  he  were  to  suffer  deterioration, 
he  would  also  become  perishable,  which  it  is  impious  even  to 
imagine.  Therefore  God  exists  according  to  oneness  and 
unity ;  or  we  should  rather  say,  that  oneness  exists  according 
to  the  one  God,  for  all  number  is  more  recent  than  the  world, 
as  is  also  time.  But  God  is  older  than  the  world,  and  is  its 
Creator. 

II.  But  it  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  be  alone.  For  there 
are  two  kinds  of  men,  the  one  made  according  to  the  image  of 
God,  the  other  fashioned  out  of  the  earth ;  for  it  longs  for  its 
own  likeness.  For  the  image  of  God  is  the  antitype  of  all 
other  things,  and  every  imitation  aims  at  this  of  which  it  is 
the  imitation,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  class  with  it.  And  it 
is  not  good  for  either  the  man,  who  was  made  according  to  the 
image  of  God,  to  be  alone :  nor  is  it  any  more  desirable  for 
the  factitious  man  to  be  alone,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible. 
For  the  external  senses,  and  the  passions,  and  the  vices,  and 
innumerable  other  things,  are  combined  with  and  adapted  to 
the  mind  of  this  man.  But  the  second  kind  of  man  has  a 
help-meet  for  him,  who,  in  the  first  place,  is  created  ;  "  For  I 
will  make  him,"  says  God,  "  a  help-meet  for  him."  And,  in 
the  second  place,  is  younger  than  the  object  to  be  helped  ;  for, 
first  of  all,  God  created  the  mind,  and  subsequently  he  pre- 
pares to  make  its  helper.  But  all  this  is  spoken  allegorically, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy ;  for 
external  sensation  and  the  passions  of  the  soul  are  all 
younger  than  the  soul,  and  how  they  help  it  we  shall  see 

ireafter,  but  at  present  we  will  consider  the  fact  of  their 
ing  helpers  younger  than  the  object  helped. 
III.   As,  according  to  the  most  skilful  physicians  and  na 
ral  philosophers,  the  heart  appears  to  be  formed  before  the 
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rest  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  the  foundation  of  a 
house  or  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
built  upon  it ;  on  which  account,  even  after  death,  the  phy- 
sicians say,  that  the  heart  still  quivers,  as  having  been  created 
before  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  being  destroyed  after  it ;  so 
also  does  the  dominant  portion  of  the  soul  appear  to  be  older 
than  the  whole  of  the  soul,  and  the  irrational  part  to  be 
younger ;  the  formation  of  which  Moses  has  not  yet  men- 
tioned, but  he  is  about  to  give  a  sketch  of  it,  how  the 
irrational  part  of  the  soul  is  the  external  sensation,  aud  the 
passions  which  spring  from  it,  especially  if  the  judgments  are 
our  own.  And  this  assistant  of  God  is  younger,  and  created, 
being  thus  described  with  perfect  propriety. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  that  part,  which  was  postponed  be- 
fore, acts  as  an  assistant :  how  does  our  mind  comprehend 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  black  or  white,  unless  it  employs 
sight  as  its  assistant?  and  how  does  it  know  that  the  voice  of 
the  man  who  is  singing  to  his  harp  is  sweet,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, out  of  tune,  if  it  has  not  the  assistance  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing  to  guide  it  ?  And  how  can  it  tell  that  exhalations  are 
fragrant  or  foul-smelling,  unless  it  makes  use  of  the  sense  of  • 
smell  as  its  ally  ?  How  again  does  it  judge  of  the  different 
flavours,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  assistant, 
taste  ?  How  can  it  distinguish  between  what  is  rough  and 
what  is  smooth,  except  by  touch  ?  There  is  also  another  class 
of  assistants,  as  I  have  already  said,  namely,  the  passions : 
for  pleasure  also  is  an  assistant,  co-operating  towards  the  dura- 
bility of  our  race,  and  in  like  manner  concupiscence,  and  pain, 
and  fear,  biting  the  soul,  lead  it  to  treat  nothing  with  indif- 
ference. Anger,  again,  is  a  defensive  weapon,  which  has  been 
of  great  sendee  to  many  people,  and  so  too  have  the  other 
passions  in  the  same  manner.  On  which  account  Moses  has 
said,  with  great  felicity,  "  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  him- 
self:" for  he  is  in  reality  an  assistant  to  the  mind,  as  if  be 
were  its  brother  and  near  kinsman  :  for  the  external  sensations 
and  the  passions  are  parts  of  one  soul,  and  are  its  offspring. 

IV.  Now  of  assistants  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  consist- 
ing in  the  passions  and  the  other  in  the  sensations.   ...  * 

*  A  word  or  two  are  lost  here.  Pfeiffer  thinks  that  several  sentences 
are  wanting ;  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  connection  between  what 
follows  and  what  has  gone  before. 
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But  the  prior  kind  is  that  of  generation,  for  Moses  says, 
"  And  God  proceeded  and  made  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  out 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven ;  and  he  brought 
them  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatever 
Adam  called  any  living  soul  that  became  its  name."  You  see 
here  who  are  our  assistants,  the  beasts  of  the  soul,  the 
passions.  For  after  God  had  said,  "  I  will  make  him  a  help- 
meet for  him,"  Moses  adds  subsequently,  "  He  made  the 
beasts,"  as  if  the  beasts  also  were  assistants  to  us.  But  these 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  assistants,  but  are  called  so  only 
in  a  catachrestic  manner,  by  a  kind  of  abuse  of  language,  for 
they  are  found  in  reality  to  be  enemies  to  man.  As  also  in 
the  case  of  cities,  the  allies  turn  out  at  times  to  be  traitors 
and  deserters ;  and  in  the  case  of  friendship,  flatterers  are 
found  to  be  enemies  instead  of  companions ;  and  Moses  here 
speaks  of  the  heaven  and  the  field  synonymously,  describing 
the  mind  in  this  allegorical  manner ;  for  the  mind,  like  the 
field,  has  innumerable  periods  of  rising  and  budding  forth; 
and,  like  the  heaven,  has  brilliant,  and  divine,  and  happy 
characteristics  of  nature. 

But  the  passions  he  compares  to  beasts  and  birds,  because 
they  injure  the  mind,  being  untamed  and  wild,  and  because, 
after  the  manner  of  birds,  they  descend  upon  the  intellect; 
for  their  onset  is  swift  and  difficult  to  withstand ;  and  the 
word  "  besides,"  as  attached  to  "  he  made,"  is  not  super- 
fluous. Why  so  ?  because  he  has  previously  said,  that  the 
beasts  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  he  shows 
it  in  the  following  words,  which  are  an  account  of  what  was 
done  on  the  sixth  day. 

"  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures 
after  their  kind,  four-footed  animals,  and  creeping  things,  and 
wild  beasts."  Why,  then,  is  it  that  he  makes  other  animals 
now,  not  being  content  with  those  already  existing?  now 
this  must  be  stated  according  to  the  principles  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. The  species  of  evil  are  abundant  in  created  man,  so 
that  the  most  evil  things  are  continually  produced  in  him  ; 
and  this  other  thing  must  be  affirmed  on  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  First  of  all,  in  the  six  days  he  created  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  passions,  and  the  ideas,  but  now,  in  addition  to 
them,  he  is  creating  the  species.  On  which  account  Moses 
says,  "  And  besides  he  made  .  .  ."  and  that  what  had  been 
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previously  created  were  genera  is  plain  from  what  he  says, 
'•  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  souls,"  not  according  to 
species  but  according  to  genus.  And  this  is  found  to  be  the 
course  taken  by  God  in  all  cases ;  for  before  making  the  spe- 
cies he  completes  the  genera,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  man : 
for  having  first  modelled  the  generic  man,  in  whom  they  say 
that  the  male  and  female  sexes  are  contained,  he  afterwards 
created  the  specific  man  Adam. 

V.  This  therefore  he  denominated  the  species  of  assistants, 
but  the  other  part  of  the  creation,  the  description,  that  is,  of 
the  formation  of  the  external  sensations,  was  postponed  till  he 
began  to  form  the  woman ;  and  having  put  off  this  he  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  names  ;  and  this  is  an 
explanation,  partly  figurative  and  partly  literal,  which  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  It  is  literal,  inasmuch  as  the  Law- 
giver has  attributed  the  imposition  of  names  to  the  first-born 
man  ;  for  those  also  among  the  Greeks,  who  study  philosophy, 
say  that  they  were  wise  men  who  first  gave  names  to  things  : 
but  Moses  speaks  more  correctly  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
attributes  this  giving  of  names,  not  to  some  of  those  men  who 
lived  in  early  times,  but  to  the  first  man  who  was  created 
upon  the  earth ;  so  that,  just  as  he  himself  was  created  to  be 
the  beginning  of  creation  to  all  other  animals,  he  might  also 
be  considered  the  beginning  of  conversation  and  language : 
for  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  names  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  language :  and,  secondly,  because,  if  many  dif- 
ferent persons  gave  names,  they  must  have  been  different  and 
devoid  of  all  connexion,  since  different  persons  would  have 
given  different  names :  but  if  only  one  person  did  so,  the  name 
given  by  one  was  sure  to  be  adapted  to  the  thing :  and  the 
same  name  was  likely  to  be  a  token  to  every  one  of  the  exist- 
ing things  signified  by  it. 

VI.  But  the  moral  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  : — 
We  often  use  the  expression  r/  instead  of  dux,  ri ;  (why  ?)  a3 
when  we  say,  why  (n)  have  you  washed  yourself?  why  (ri) 
are  you  walking?  why  (ri)  are  you  conversing?  for  in  all 
these  cases  ri  is  used  instead  of  dia,  ri ;  when  therefore  Moses 
says,  "  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,"  you  must  understand 
him  as  if  he  had  said  dioc  ri  (why),  instead  of  ri  (what) :  and 
the  mind  will  invite  and  embrace  each  of  these  meanings. 
Is  it  then  only  for  the  sake  of  what  is  necessary  that  the  mor- 
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tal  race  is  of  necessity  implicated  in  passions  and  vices  ?  or  is 
it  also  on  account  of  that  which  is  immoderate  and  super- 
fluous ?  And  again,  is  it  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
earth-born  man,  or  because  the  mind  judges  them  to  be  most 
excellent  and  admirable  things ;  as  for  instance,  is  it  necessary 
for  every  created  thing  to  enjoy  pleasure  ?  But  the  bad  man 
flies  to  pleasure  as  to  a  perfect  good,  but  the  good  man  seeks 
it  only  as  a  necessary ;  for  without  pleasure  nothing  whatever 
is  done  among  the  human  race. 

Again,  the  bad  man  considers  the  acquisition  of  riches  as 
the  most  perfect  good  possible ;  but  the  good  man  looks  upon 
riches  only  as  a  necessary  and  useful  thing.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  God  desires  to  see  and  to  learn  how  the  mind  de- 
nominates and  appreciates  each  of  these  things,  whether  it 
looks  upon  them  as  good,  or  as  things  indifferent,  or  as  evil  in 
themselves,  but  nevertheless  in  some  respects  necessary.  On 
which  account,  thinking  that  everything  which  he  invited 
towards  himself,  and  embraced  as  a  living  soul,  was  of  equal 
value  and  importance  with  the  soul,  this  became  the  name, 
not  only  of  the  thing  which  was  thus  invited,  but  also  of  him 
who  invited  it :  as  for  instance,  if  the  man  embraced  pleasure, 
he  was  called  a  man  devoted  to  pleasure ;  if  he  embraced  ap- 
petite, he  was  called  a  man  of  appetite ;  if  he  invited  intem- 
perance, he  himself  also  acquired  the  name  of  intemperate ; 
if  he  admitted  cowardice,  he  was  called  cowardly ;  and  so  on  in 
the  case  of  the  other  passions.  For  as  he  who  has  any  dis- 
tinctive qualities  according  to  the  virtues,  is  called  from  that 
virtue  with  which  he  is  especially  endowed,  prudent,  or 
temperate,  or  just,  or  courageous,  as  the  case  may  be;  so  too 
in  respect  of  the  vices,  a  man  is  called  unjust,  or  foolish,  or 
unmanly,  when  he  has  invited  and  embraced  these  habits  of 
mind  and  conduct. 

VII.  "  And  God  cast  a  deep  trance  upon  Adam,  and  sent 
him  to  sleep ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,"  and  so  on.  The 
literal  statement  conveyed  in  these  words  is  a  fabulous  one  ; 
for  how  can  any  one  believe  that  a  woman  was  made  of  a  rib 
of  a  man,  or,  in  short,  that  any  human  being  was  made  out  of 
another  ?  And  what  hindered  God,  as  he  had  made  man  out 
of  the  earth,  from  making  woman  in  the  same  manner  ?  For 
the  Creator  was  the  same,  and  the  material  was  almost  inter- 
minable, from  which  every  distinctive  quality  whatever  was 
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made.  And  why,  when  there  were  so  many  parts  of  a  man, 
did  not  God  make  the  woman  out  of  some  other  part  rather 
than  out  of  one  of  his  ribs  ?  Again,  of  which  rib  did  he  make 
her  ?  And  this  question  would  hold  even  if  we  were  to  say, 
that  he  had  only  spoken  of  two  ribs ;  but  in  truth  he  has  not 
specified  their  number.  Was  it  then  the  right  rib,  or  the  left 
rib  ?  Again,  if  he  filled  up  the  place  of  the  other  with  flesh, 
was  not  the  one  which  he  left  also  made  of  flesh  ?  and  indeed 
our  ribs  are  like  sisters,  and  akin  in  all  their  parts,  and  they 
consist  of  flesh.  What  then  are  we  to  say  ?  ordinary  custom 
calls  the  ribs  the  strength  of  a  man ;  for  we  say  that  a  man 
has  ribs,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  vigour ;  and 
we  say  that  a  wrestler  is  a  man  with  strong  ribs,  when  we 
mean  to  express  that  he  is  strong :  and  we  say  that  a  harp- 
player  has  ribs,  instead,  of  saying  that  he  has  energy  and  power 
in  his  singing. 

Now  that  this  has  been  premised  we  must  also  say,  that 
the  mind,  while  naked  and  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the 
body  (for  our  present  discussion  is  about  the  mind,  while  it  is 
as  yet  entangled  in  nothing)  has  many  powers,  namely,  the 
possessive  power,  the  progenitive  power,  the  power  of  the  soul, 
the  power  of  reason,  the  power  of  comprehension,  and  part  of 
others  innumerable  both  in  their  genus  and  species.  Now 
the  possessive  power  is  common  to  it  with  other  inanimate 
things,  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  it  is  shared  by  the  things 
in  us,  which  are  like  stones,  namely,  by  our  bones.  And 
natural  power  extends  also  over  plants  :  and  there  are  parts  in 
us  which  have  some  resemblance  to  plants,  namely,  our  nails 
and  our  hair :  and  nature  is  a  habit  already  put  in  motion,  but 
the  soul  is  a  habit  which  has  taken  to  itself,  in  addition,  imagi- 
nation and  impetuosity ;  and  this  power  also  is  possessed  by 
man  in  common  with  the  irrational  animals ;  and  our  mind 
has  something  analogous  to  the  soul  of  an  irrational  animal. 

Again,  the  power  of  comprehension  is  a  peculiar  property 
of  the  mind ;  and  the  reasoning  power  is  perhaps  common  to 
the  more  divine  natures,  but  is  especially  the  property  of  the 
mortal  nature  of  man :  and  this  is  a  twofold  power,  one  kind 
being  that  in  accordance  with  which  we  are  rational  creatures, 
partaking  of  mind ;  and  the  other  kind  being  that  faculty  by 
which  we  converse. 

There  is  also  another  power  in  the  soul  akin  to  these,  the 
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power  of  sensation,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  for  Moses 
is  describing  nothing  else  on  tins  occasion  except  the  form- 
ation of  the  external  sense,  according  to  energy  and  according 
to  reason. 

VIII.  For  immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  mind  it 
was  necessary  that  the  external  sense  should  be  created,  as  an 
assistant  and  ally  of  the  mind  ;  therefore  God  having  entirely 
perfected  the  first,  proceeded  to  make  the  second,  both  in 
rank  and  power,  being  a  certain  created  form,  an  external 
sense  according  to  energy,  created  for  the  perfection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  soul,  and  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
such  subject  matter  as  might  be  brought  before  it.  How  then 
was  this  second  thing  created  ?  As  Moses  himself  says  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  when  the  mind  was  gone  to  sleep :  for,  in 
real  fact,  the  external  sense  then  comes  forward  when  the 
mind  is  asleep.  And  again,  when  the  mind  is  awake  the  out- 
ward sense  is  extinguished ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  we  desire  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  anything, 
we  retreat  to  a  desert  place,  we  shut  our  eyes,  we  stop  up  our 
ears,  we  discard  the  exercise  of  our  senses ;  and  so,  when  the 
mind  rises  up  again  and  awakens,  the  outward  sense  is  put 
an  end  to. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  point,  namely,  how  the  mind 
goes  to  sleep :  for  when  the  outward  sense  is  awakened  and 
has  become  excited,  when  the  sight  beholds  any  works  of 
painting  or  of  sculpture  beautifully  wrought,  is  not  the  mind 
then  without  anything  on  which  to  exercise  its  functions,  con- 
templating nothing  which  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  intellect? 
What  more?  When  the  faculty  of  hearing  is  attending  to 
some  melodious  combination  of  sound,  can  the  mind  turn 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  its  proper  objects?  by  no  means. 
And  it  is  much  more  destitute  of  occupation,  when  taste  rises 
up  and  eagerly  devotes  itself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  belly ;  on 
which  account  Moses,  being  alarmed  lest  some  day  or  other 
the  mind  might  not  merely  go  to  sleep,  but  might  become  ab- 
solutely dead,  says  in  another  place,  "  And  it  shall  be  to  you 
a  peg  in  your  girdle;  and  it  shall  be,  that  when  you  sit 
down  you  shall  dig  in  it,  and,  heaping  up  earth,  shall  cover 
your  shame."*  Speaking  symbolically,  and  giving  the  name  of 
peg  to  reason  which  digs  up  secret  affairs  ;  and  he  bids  him  to 
•  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  1 3. 
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bear  it  upon  the  affection  with  which  he  ought  to  be  girded, 
and  not  to  allow  it  to  slacken  and  become  loosened ;  and  this 
must  be  done  when  the  mind,  departing  from  the  intense  con- 
sideration of  objects  perceptible  by  the  intellect,  is  brought 
down  to  the  passions,  and  sits  down,  yielding  to,  and  being 
guided  by,  the  necessities  of  the  body :  and  this  is  the  case 
when  the  mind,  being  absorbed  in  luxurious  associations,  for- 
gets itself,  being  subdued  by  the  things  which  conduct  it  to 
pleasure,  and  so  we  become  enslaved,  and  yield  ourselves  up 
to  unconcealed  impurity. 

But  if  reason  be  able  to  purify  the  passion,  then  neither 
when  we  drink  do  we  become  intoxicated,  nor  when  we  eat  do 
we  become  indolent  through  satiety,  but  we  feast  soberly  with- 
out indulging  in  folly.  Therefore,  the  awakening  of  the  out- 
ward senses  is  the  sleep  of  the  mind ;  and  the  awakening  of 
the  mind  is  the  discharge  of  the  outward  senses  from  all  occu- 
pation. Just  as  when  the  sun  arises  the  brightness  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  stars  becomes  invisible ;  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
they  are  seen.  And  so,  like  the  sun,  the  mind,  when  it  is 
awakened,  overshadows  the  outward  senses,  but  when  it  goes  to 
sleep  it  permits  them  to  shine. 

IX.  After  this  preface  we  must  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
words  :  "  The  Lord  God,"  says  Moses,  "  cast  a  deep  trance 
upon  Adam,  and  sent  him  to  sleep."  He  speaks  here  with 
great  correctness,  for  a  trance  and  perversion  of  the  mind  is 
its  sleep.  And  the  mind  is  rendered  beside  itself  when  it 
ceases  to  be  occupied  about  the  things  perceptible  only  by  the 
intellect  which  present  themselves  to  it.  And  when  it  is  not 
energizing  with  respect  to  them  it  is  asleep.  And  the  expres- 
sion, "  it  is  in  a  trance,"  is  very  well  employed,  as  it  means 
that  it  is  perverted  and  changed,  not  by  itself,  but  by  God, 
who  presents  to  it,  and  brings  before  it,  and  sends  upon  it 
the  change  which  occurs  to  it.  For  the  case  is  this : — if  it 
were  in  my  own  power  to  be  changed,  then  whenever  I  chose 
I  should  exercise  this  power,  and  whenever  I  did  not  choose  I 
should  continue  as  I  am,  without  any  change.  But  now 
change  attacks  me  from  an  opposite  direction,  and  very  often 
when  I  am  desirous  to  turn  my  intellect  to  some  fitting  sub- 
ject, I  am  swallowed  up  by  an  influx  contrary  to  what  is 
fitting;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  conceive  an  idea 
respecting  something  unseemly,  I  discard  it  by  means   of 
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pleasant  notions  while  God  by  his  own  grace  pours  into  mv 
soul  a  sweet  stream  instead  of  the  salt  flood.  It  is  necessary 
therefore,  that  every  created  thing  should  at  times  be  changed. 
For  this  is  a  property  of  every  created  thing,  just  as  it  is  an 
attribute  of  God  to  be  unchangeable.  But  of  these  beings  who 
have  been  changed,  some  remain  in  their  altered  state  till 
their  final  and  complete  destruction,  though  others  are  only 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature ;  and 
they  are  immediately  preserved. 

On  which  account  Moses  says  that  "  God  will  not  suffer 
the  destroyer  to  enter  into  your  houses  to  smite  them."*  For 
he  does  permit  the  destroyer  (and  change  is  the  destruction  of 
the  soul)  to  enter  into  the  soul,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  created  being.  But  God  will  not 
permit  the  offspring  of  the  seeing  Israel  to  be  changed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  stricken  down  by  the  change ;  but  he  will 
compel  it  to  emerge  and  rise  up  again  like  one  who  rises  up 
from  the  deep,  and  so  he  will  cause  it  to  be  saved. 

X.  "  He  took  one  of  his  ribs."  He  took  one  of  the  many 
powers  of  the  mind,  namely,  that  power  which  dwells  in  the 
outward  senses.  And  when  he  uses  the  expression,  "  He  took,'' 
we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  if  he  had  said,  "  He  took  away," 
but  rather  as  equivalent  to  "  He  counted,  He  examined ; "  as  he 
says  in  another  place,  "  Take  the  chief  of  the  spoils  of  the 
captivity."f  What,  then,  is  it  which  he  wishes  to  show  ?  Sensa- 
tion is  spoken  of  in  a  twofold  manner ; — the  one  kind  being 
according  to  habit,  which  exists  even  when  we  are  asleep,  and 
the  other  being  according  to  energy.  Now,  in  the  former  kind, 
the  one  according  to  habit,  there  is  no  use :  for  we  do  not  com- 
prehend any  one  of  the  objects  presented  to  our  view  by  its 
means.  But  there  is  use  in  the  second,  in  that  which  exists 
according  to  energy ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  we  arrive  at  a 
comprehension  of  the  objects  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses. 

Accordingly,  God,  having  created  the  former  kind  of  sensa- 
tion, that  existing  according  to  habit,  when  he  was  creating 
the  mind  (for  he  was  furnishing  that  with  many  faculties  in  a 
state  of  rest),  desires  now  to  complete  the  other  kind  which 
exists  according  to  energy.  And  this  one  according  to  energy 
is  perfected  when  the  one  which  exists  according  to  habit  is 
put  in  motion,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  flesh  and  the  organs 
*  Exodus  xii.  23.  +  Numbers  xxxi.  26. 
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of  sense.  For  as  nature  is  perfected  when  the  seed  is  put  in 
motion,  so,  also,  energy  is  perfected  when  the  habit  is  put  in 
motion. 

XI.  "And  he  filled  the  space  with  flesh  instead  of  it." 
That  is  to  say,  he  filled  up  that  external  sense  which  exists 
according  to  habit,  leading  it  on  to  energy  and  extending  it  as 
far  as  the  flesh  and  the  whole  outward  and  visible  surface  of 
the  body.  In  reference  to  which  Moses  adds  that  "  he  built 
it  up  into  a  woman  : "  showing  by  this  expression  that  woman 
is  the  most  natural  and  felicitously-given  name  for  the  exter- 
nal sense.  For  as  the  man  is  seen  in  action,  and  the  woman 
in  being  the  subject  of  action,  so  also  is  the  mind  seen  in 
action,  and  the  external  sense,  like  the  woman,  is  discerned  by 
suffering  or  being  the  subject  of  action.  And  it  is  easy  to 
learn  this  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  in  practice. 
Thus  the  sight  is  affected  by  these  objects  of  sight  which  put 
it  in  motion,  such  as  white  and  black,  and  the  other  colours. 
Again,  hearing  is  affected  by  sounds,  and  taste  is  disposed  in 
such  or  such  a  way  by  flavours  ;  the  sense  of  smell  by  scents  ; 
and  that  of  touch  by  hardness  or  softness.  And,  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  outward  senses  are  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  until 
each  is  approached  from  without  by  that  which  is  to  put  it  in 
motion. 

XII.  "  And  he  brought  her  to  Adam.  And  Adam  said,  This 
is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  God  leads  the 
external  sense,  existing  according  to  energy,  to  the  mind  ;  know- 
ing that  its  motion  and  apprehension  must  turn  back  to  the  mind. 
But  the  mind,  perceiving  the  power  which  it  previously  had 
(and  which,  while  it  was  existing  according  to  habit  was  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity),  now  have  to  become  a  complete  operation 
and  energy,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion,  marvels  at  it,  and 
utters  an  exclamation,  saying  that  it  is  not  unconnected  with 
it,  but  very  closely  akin  to  it.  For  Adam  says,  "  This  now  is 
bone  of  my  bone  ;"  that  is  to  say,  This  is  power  of  my  power ; 
for  bone  is  here  to  be  understood  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and 
power.  And  it  is,  he  adds,  suffering  of  my  sufferings  ;  that  is, 
it  is  flesh  of  my  flesh.  For  every  thing  which  the  external 
sense  suffers,  it  endures  not  without  the  support  of  the  mind  ; 
for  the  mind  is  its  fountain,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
supported. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  consider  why  Adam  adde 
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word  "now,"  for  he  says,  "This  now  is  bone  of  my  bone." 
The  explanation  is,  external  sensation  exists  now,  having  its 
existence  solely  with  reference  to  the  present  moment.  For 
the  mind  touches  three  separate  points  of  time ;  for  it  per- 
ceives present  circumstances,  and  it  remembers  past  events, 
and  it  anticipates  the  future.  But  the  external  sensations 
have  neither  any  anticipation  of  future  events,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  any  feeling  resembling  expectation  or  hope,  nor  have 
they  any  recollection  of  past  circumstances ;  but  are  by 
nature  capable  only  of  being  affected  by  that  which  moves 
them  at  the  moment,  and  is  actually  present.  As,  for  example, 
the  eye  is  made  white  by  a  white  appearance  presented  to  it  at 
the  moment,  but  it  is  not  affected  in  any  manner  by  that 
which  is  not  present  to  it.  But  the  mind  is  agitated  also  by 
that  which  is  not  actually  present,  but  which  may  be  past ;  in 
which  case  it  is  affected  by  its  recollection  of  it ;  or  it  may  be 
future,  in  which  case  it  is,  indeed,  the  influence  of  hope  and 
expectation. 

XIII.  "  And  she  shall  be  called  woman."  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  On  this  account  the  outward  sensation  shall 
be  called  woman,  because  it  is  derived  from  man  who  sets  it  in 
motion.  He  says  "  she  ;"  why,  then,  is  the  expression  "  she" 
used?  Why,  because  there  is  also  another  kind  of  outward 
sensation,  not  derived  from  the  mind,  but  having  been  created 
at  the  same  moment  with  it.  For  there  are,  as  I  have  said 
before,  two  different  kinds  of  outward  sensation  ;  the  one  kind 
existing  according  to  habit,  and  the  other  according  to  energy. 
Now,  the  kind  existing  according  to  habit  is  not  derived  from 
the  man,  that  is  to  say  from  the  mind,  but  is  created  at  the 
same  time  with  him.  For  the  mind,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
when  it  was  created  was  created  with  many  faculties  and 
habits ;  namely,  with  the  faculty  and  habit  of  reasoning,  and 
of  existing,  and  of  promoting  what  is  like  itself,  as  also  with 
that  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  outward  senses.  But 
the  outward  sensation,  which  exists  according  to  energy,  is 
derived  from  the  mind.  For  it  is  extended  from  the  outward 
sensation  which  exists  in  it  according  to  habit,  so  as  to  become 
the  same  outward  sense  according  to  energy.  So  that  this 
second  kind  of  outward  sense  is  derived  from  the  mind,  and 
exists  according  to  motion.  And  he  is  but  a  foolish  person 
who  thinks  that  any  thing  is  in  true  reality  made  out  of  the 
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mind,  or  out  of  itself.  Do  you  not  see  that  even  in  the  case 
of  Rachel  (that  is  to  say  of  outward  sensation)  sitting  upon  th6 
images,  while  she  thought  that  her  motions  came  from  the 
mind,  he  who  saw  her  reproved  her.  For  she  says,  "  Give  me 
my  children,  and  if  you  give  them  not  to  me  I  shall  die/'* 
And  he  replied  :  "  Because,  0  mistaken  woman,  the  mind  is 
not  the  cause  of  any  thing,  but  he  which  existed  before  the 
mind  ;  namely  God."  On  which  account  he  adds :  "  Am  I 
equal  to  God  who  has  deprived  you  of  the  fruit  of  your  womb  ?" 
But  tbat  it  is  God  who  creates  men,  he  will  testify  in  the 
case  of  Leah,  when  he  says,  "  But  the  Lord,  when  he  saw 
that  Leah  was  hated,  opened  her  womb.  But  Rachel  was 
barren. "f  But  it  is  the  especial  property  -of  man  to  open  the 
womb. 

Now  naturally  virtue  is  hated  by  men.  On  which  account 
God  has  honoured  it,  and  gives  the  honour  of  bearing  the  first 
child  to  her  who  is  hated.  And  in  another  passage  he  says  : 
"  But  if  a  man  has  two  wives,  one  of  them  being  loved  and 
one  of  them  being  hated,  and  if  they  bear  him  children,  and  if 
the  first-born  son  be  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated ;  he  will  not 
be  able  to  give  the  honours  of  the  birthright  to  the  child  of 
the  wife  whom  he  loves,  overlooking  the  first-born  son  the 
child  of  her  who  is  hated. "J  For  the  productions  of  virtue 
which  is  hated,  are  the  first  and  the  most  perfect,  but  those  of 
pleasure,  which  is  loved,  are  the  last. 

XIV.  "  On  this  account  a  man  will  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  will  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  two  shall  become 
one  flesh."  On  account  of  the  external  sensation,  the  mind, 
when  it  has  become  enslaved  to  it,  shall  leave  both  its  father, 
the  God  of  the  universe,  and  the  mother  of  all  things,  namely, 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  cleaves  to  and  becomes 
united  to  the  external  sensations,  and  is  dissolved  into  external 
sensation,  so  that  the  two  become  one  flesh  and  one  passion. 
And  here  you  must  observe  that  it  is  not  the  woman  who 
cleaves  to  the  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who  cleaves  to 
the  woman ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  cleaves  to  the  external  sen- 
sations. For  when  that  which  is  the  better,  namely,  the  mind, 
is  united  to  that  which  is  the  worse,  namely,  the  external 
sensation,  it  is  then  dissolved  into  the  nature  of  flesh,  which 

•  Gen.  xxx.  1.  t  Gen.  xxix.  31.  i  Dent.  xxi.  15. 
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is  worse,  and  into  outward  sensation,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
passions. 

But  when  that  which  is  the  inferior,  namely,  the  outward 
sensation,  follows  the  better  part,  that  is  the  mind,  then  there 
will  no  longer  be  flesh,  but  both  will  become  one,  namely, 
mind.  And  this  is  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  prefers  the 
affections  to  piety.  There  is  also  another  being  called  by  an 
opposite  name,  Levi ;  he  who  says  to  his  father  and  mother : 
"  He  saw  you  not,  and  he  did  not  recognize  his  brethren,  and 
repudiated  his  children."*  This  man  leaves  his  father  and 
mother ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  and  the  material  of  his  body, 
in  order  to  have  as  his  inheritance  the  one  God ;  "  For  the 
Lord  himself  is  his  inheritance."!  And,  indeed,  suffering  is 
the  inheritance  of  him  who  is  fond  of  suffering ;  but  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Levi  is  God.  Do  you  not  see  that  "  he  bids  him  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  bring  two  goats  as  his  share,  one 
lot  for  the  Lord  and  one  lot  for  the  scape-goat." J  For  the 
sufferings  inflicted  on  the  scape  goat  are  in  real  truth  the  lot 
of  him  who  is  fond  of  suffering. 

XV.  "  And  they  were  both  naked,  both  Adam  and  his 
wife,  and  they  were  not  ashamed ;  but  the  serpent  was  the 
most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  that  were,  upon  the  earth,  which 
the  Lord  God  had  made  :"§ — the  mind  is  naked,  which  is 
clothed  neither  with  vice  nor  with  virtue,  but  which  is  really 
stripped  of  both  :  just  as  the  soul  of  an  infant  child,  which  has 
no  share  in  either  virtue  or  vice,  is  stripped  of  all  coverings, 
and  is  completely  naked :  for  these  things  are  the  coverings 
of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  enveloped  and  concealed,  good 
being  the  garment  of  the  virtuous  soul,  and  evil  the  robe  of 
the  wicked  soul.  And  the  soul  is  made  naked  in  these  ways. 
Once,  when  it  is  in  an  unchangeable  state,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  all  vices,  and  has  discarded  and  laid  aside  the  covering 
of  all  the  passions.  With  reference  to  this  Moses  also  pitches 
his  tabernacle  outside  of  the  camp,  a  long  way  from  the  camp, 
and  it  was  called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony.  ||  And  this 
has  some  such  meaning  as  this :  the  soul  which  loves  God, 
having  put  off  the  body  and  the  affections  which  are  dear  to 
it,  and  having  fled  a  long  way  from  them,  chooses  a  foundation 
and  a  sure  ground  for  its  abode,  and  a  lasting  settlement  in 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  9.  +  Deut.  x.  9.  t  Lev-  xvi-  ?• 
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the  perfect  doctrines  of  virtue  ;  on  which  account  testimony  is 
borne  to  it  by  God,  that  it  loves  what  is  good,  "  for  it  was 
called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,"  says  Moses,  and  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence  the  giver  of  the  name,  in  order  that  the 
soul,  being  excited,  might  consider  who  it  is  who  thus  beareth 
witness  to  the  dispositions  which  love  virtue.  On  this  account 
the  high  priest  "  will  not  come  into  the  holy  of  holies  clad  in 
a  garment  reaching  to  the  feet  ;*  but  having  put  off  the  robe 
of  opinion  and  vain  fancy  of  the  soul,  and  having  left  that  for 
those  who  love  the  things  which  are  without,  and  who  honour 
opinion  in  preference  to  truth,  will  come  forward  naked,  with- 
out colours  or  any  sounds,  to  make  an  offering  of  the  blood  of 
the  soul,  and  to  sacrifice  the  whole  mind  to  God  the  Saviour 
and  Benefactor ;  and  certainly  Nadab  and  Abihu,f  who  came 
near  to  God,  and  left  this  mortal  life  and  received  a  share  of 
immortal  life,  are  seen  to  be  naked,  that  is,  free  from  all  new 
and  mortal  opinion ;  for  they  would  not  have  carried  it  in 
their  garments  and  borne  it  about,  if  they  had  not  been 
naked,  having  broken  to  pieces  every  bond  of  passion  and  of 
corporeal  necessity,  in  order  that  their  nakedness  and  absence 
of  corporeality  might  not  be  adulterated  by  the  accession  of 
atheistical  reasonings  ;  for  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  all  men 
to  behold  the  secret  mysteries  of  God,  but  only  to  those  who 
are  able  to  cover  them  up  and  guard  them ;  on  which  account 
Mishael  and  his  partisans  concealed  them  not  in  their  own 
garments,  but  in  those  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  had  been 
burnt  with  fire  and  taken  upwards ;  for  having  stripped  off 
all  the  garments  that  covered  them,  they  brought  their  naked- 
ness before  God,  and  left  their  tunics  about  Mishael.  But 
clothes  belong  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  animal,  which  over 
shadow  the  rational  part. 

Abraham  also  w*s  naked  when  he  heard,  "  Come  forth  out 
of  thy  land  and  from  thy  kindred  ;"J  and  as  for  Isaac,  he  in- 
deed was  not  stripped,  but  was  at  all  times  naked  and  incor- 
poreal ;  for  a  commandment  was  given  to  him  not  to  go  down 
into  Egypt, §  that  is  to  say,  into  the  body. 

Jacob  also  was  fond  of  the  nakedness  of  the  soul,  for  his 
smoothness  is  nakedness,  "  for  Esau  was  a  hairy  man,  but 

*  Lev.  xvi.  !.  f  Lev-  x.  1. 
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Jacob,"  says  Moses,  "  was  a  smooth  man,"*  on  which  account 
he  was  also  the  husband  of  Leah. 

XVI.  This  is  the  most  excellent  nakedness,  but  the  other 
nakedness  is  of  a  contrary  nature,  being  a  change  which 
involves  a  deprivation  of  virtue,  when  the  soul  becomes  foolish 
and  goes  astray.  Such  was  the  folly  of  Noah  when  he  was 
naked,  when  he  drank  wine.f  But  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
this  change  and  this  stripping  naked  of  the  mind  according  to 
the  deprivation  of  virtue,  did  not  extend  as  far  as  external 
things,  but  remained  in  the  house  ;  for  Moses  says,  that  "  he 
was  stripped  naked  in  his  house  :"  for  even  if  a  wise  man  does 
commit  folly,  he  still  does  not  run  to  ruin  like  a  bad  man ;  for 
the  evil  of  the  one  is  spread  abroad,  but  that  of  the  other  is 
kept  within  bounds,  and  therefore  he  becomes  sober  again, 
that  is  to  say,  he  repents,  and  as  it  were  recovers  from  his 
disease. 

But  let  us  now  more  accurately  examine  the  statement, 
"  that  the  stripping  of  him  naked  took  place  in  his  house." 
When  the  soul,  being  changed,  only  conceives  some  evil  thing 
and  does  not  put  it  in  execution,  so  as  to  accomplish  it  in 
deed,  then  the  sin  is  only  in  the  private  domain  and  abode  of 
the  soul.  But  if,  in  addition  to  thinking  some  wickedness  it 
proceeds  also  to  accomplish  it  and  carry  it  into  execution, 
then  the  wickedness  is  diffused  over  the  parts  beyond  his 
house :  and  on  this  account  he  curses  Canaan  also,  because  he 
related  the  change  of  his  soul  abroad,  that  is  to  say,  he  ex- 
tended it  into  the  parts  out  of  doors,  and  gave  it  notoriety, 
adding  to  his  evil  intention  an  evil  consummation  by  means 
of  his  actions :  but  Shem  and  Japhet  are  praised,  because 
they  did  not  attack  his  soul,  but  rather  concealed  its  de- 
terioration. 

On  this  account  also  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  soul  are 
invalidated  when  "  they  are  made  in  the  house  of  one's  father 
or  one's  husband, X  while  the  reasoning  powers  are  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  and  do  not  attack  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  soul,  but  conceal  the  delinquency  ;  for  then 
also  "  the  master  of  all  things "  will  purify  it :  but  he  hears 
the  prayer  of  the  widow  and  of  her  who  is  divorced  without 
revoking  it ;  for  "  whatever,"  says  he,  "  she  has  vowed  against 
her  own  soul  shall  abide  to  her,"  and  very  reasonably ;  for  if, 
*  Gen.  xxv.  25.  t  Gen.  ix.  21.  J  Num.  xxx.  4. 
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after  she  has  been  put  away,  she  has  advanced  as  far  as  the 
parts  out  of  the  house,  so  that  not  only  is  her  place  changed, 
out  that  she  also  sins  in  respect  of  deeds  that  she  has  per- 
fected, she  remains  incurable,  having  no  communion  of  con- 
versation with  her  husband,  and  being  deprived  also  of  the 
advocacy  and  consolation  of  her  father. 

The  third  description  of  stripping  naked  is  the  middle  one, 
according  to  which  the  mind  is  destitute  of  reason,  having  no 
share  in  either  virtue  or  vice ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
kind  of  nakedness  which  an  infant  also  is  partaker  of,  that  the 
expression  is  used  which  says,  "  And  the  two  were  naked, 
both  Adam  and  his  wife;"  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  this, 
neither  did  their  intellect  understand,  nor  did  their  outward 
senses  perceive  this  nakedness ;  but  the  former  was  devoid  of 
all  power  of  understanding,  and  naked;  and  the  latter  was 
destitute  of  all  perception. 

XVII.  And  the  expression,  "  they  were  not  ashamed,"  we 
will  examine  hereafter :  for  there  are  three  ideas  brought  for- 
ward in  this  passage.  Shamelessness,  modesty,  and  a  state  of 
indifference,  in  which  one  is  neither  shameless  nor  modest 
Now  shamelessness  is  the  property  of  a  worthless  person,  and 
modesty  the  characteristic  of  a  virtuous  one ;  but  the  state  of 
being  neither  modest  nor  shameless,  is  a  sign  of  a  person  who 
is  void  of  comprehension,  and  who  does  not  act  from  any 
settled  opinion ;  and  it  is  of  such  a  one  that  we  are  now 
speaking :  for  he  who  has  not  yet  acquired  any  comprehension 
of  good  or  evil,  is  not  able  to  be  either  shameless  or  modest, 
therefore  the  examples  of  shamelessness  are  all  the  unseemly 
pieces  of  conduct,  when  the  mind  reveals  disgraceful  things, 
while  it  ought  rather  to  cover  them  in  the  shade,  instead  of 
which  it  boasts  of  and  glories  in  them.  It  is  said  also  in  the 
case  of  Miriam,  when  she  was  speaking  against  Moses,  "If 
her  father  had  spit  in  her  face,  ought  she  not  to  keep  herself 
retired  for  seven  days  ?  "* 

For  the  external  sense,  being  really  shameless  and  impudent, 
though  considered  as  nothing  by  God  the  father,  in  com- 
parison of  him  who  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  to  whom  God 
himself  united  the  Ethiopian  woman,  that  is  to  say,  unchange- 
able and  well-satisfied  opinion,  dared  to  speak  against  Moses 
and  to  accuse  him,  for  the  very  actions  for  which  he  deserved 
*  Numbers  xii.  14. 
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to  be  praised ;  for  this  is  his  greatest  praise,  that  he  received 
the  Ethiopian  woman,  the  unchangeable  nature,  tried  in  the 
fire  and  found  honest ;  for  as  in  the  eye,  the  part  which  sees 
is  black,  so  also  the  part  of  the  soul  which  sees  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Ethiopian  woman.  Why  then,  as  there  are 
many  works  of  wickedness,  does  he  mention  one  only,  namely, 
that  which  is  conversant  about  what  is  shameful,  saying, 
"  they  were  not  ashamed :"  but  were  they  not  doing  wrong,  or 
were  they  not  sinning,  or  were  they  not  acting  indecorously  ? 
But  the  cause  is  at  hand.  No,  by  the  only  true  God,  I  think 
nothing  so  shameful  as  to  suppose  that  I  comprehend  with 
my  intellect,  or  perceive  by  my  outward  sense.  Is  my  mind 
the  cause  of  my  comprehending  ?  How  so  ?  for  does  it  even 
comprehend  itself,  and  know  what  it  is,  or  how  it  came  to 
exist  ?  And  are  the  outward  senses  the  cause  of  man's  per- 
ceiving anything  ?  How  can  it  be  said  to  be  so,  when  it  is 
neither  understood  by  itself  nor  by  the  mind  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  that  he  who  fancies  that  he  comprehends  is  often  found 
to  be  foolish  in  his  acts  of  covetousness,  in  his  drunkenness, 
in  his  deeds  of  folly  ?  Where  then  is  his  intellectual  capacity 
shown  in  these  actions  ? 

Again,  is  not  the  outward  sensation  often  deprived  of  the 
power  of  exercising  itself?  Are  there  not  times  when  seeing 
we  do  not  see,  and  hearing  we  do  not  hear,  when  the  mind 
has  its  attention  ever  so  little  drawn  off  to  some  other  object 
of  the  intellect,  and  is  applied  to  the  consideration  of  that  ? 
As  long  as  they  are  both  naked,  the  mind  naked  of  its  power 
of  exciting  the  intellect,  and  the  outward  sense  of  its  power 
of  sensation,  they  have  nothing  disgraceful  in  them ;  but  the 
moment  that  they  begin  to  display  any  comprehension,  they 
become  masked  in  shame  and  insolence  :  for  they  will  often  be 
found  behaviug  with  simplicity  and  folly  rather  than  with  any 
sound  knowledge,  and  this  not  only  in  particular  acts  of  covet- 
ousness, or  spleen,  or  folly,  but  also  in  the  general  conduct  of 
life :  for  when  the  outward  sense  has  the  dominion  the  mind 
is  enslaved,  giving  its  attention  to  no  one  proper  object  of  its 
intellect,  and  when  the  mind  is  predominant,  the  untoward 
sense  is  seen  to  be  without  employment,  having  no  compre- 
hension of  any  proper  object  for  its  own  exercise. 

XVIII.  "  Now  the  serpent  was  the  most  subtle  of  all  the 
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beasts  which  are  upon  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  God  made."* 
Two  things  having  been  previously  created,  that  is,  mind  and 
outward  sense,  and  these  also  having  been  stripped  naked  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  shown,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  pleasure,  which  brings  these  two  together,  must 
be  the  third,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  comprehension 
of  the  objects  of  intellect  and  of  outward  sense :  for  neither 
could  the  mind,  without  the  outward  sense,  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  any  animal  or  of  any  plant,  or  of  a  stone  or 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  or,  in  short,  of  any  substance  whatever ; 
nor  could  the  outward  sense  exercise  its  proper  faculties  with- 
out the  mind.  Since,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  both 
these  things  to  come  together  for  the  due  comprehension  of 
these  objects,  what  was  it  which  brought  them  together  except 
a  third  something  which  acted  as  a  bond  between  them,  the 
two  first  representing  love  and  desire,  and  pleasure  not  ob- 
taining the  dominion  and  mastery,  which  pleasure  Moses  here 
speaks  of  symbolically,  under  the  emblem  of  the  serpent.  God, 
who  created  all  the  animals  on  the  earth,  arranged  this  order 
very  admirably,  for  he  placed  the  mind  first,  that  is  to  say, 
man,  for  the  mind  is  the  most  important  part  in  man ;  then 
outward  sense,  that  is  the  woman ;  and  then  proceeding  in 
regular  order  he  came  to  the  third,  pleasure.  But  the  powers 
of  these  three,  and  their  ages,  are  different  only  in  the  night, 
for  in  point  of  time  they  are  equal ;  for  the  soul  brings  for- 
ward everything  at  the  same  moment  with  itself:  but  some 
things  it  brings  forward  in  their  actuality,  and  others  in  their 
power  of  existing,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end. 
And  pleasure  has  been  represented  under  the  form  of  the 
serpent,  for  this  reason,  as  the  motion  of  the  serpent  is  full 
of  many  windings  and  varied,  so  also  is  the  motion  of  pleasure. 
At  first  it  folds  itself  round  a  man  in  five  ways,  for  the  plea- 
sures consist  both  in  seeing,  and  in  hearing,  and  in  taste,  and 
in  smell,  and  in  touch.  But  the  most  vehement  and  intense 
are  those  which  arise  from  connection  with  woman,  through 
which  the  generation  of  similar  beings  is  appointed  by  nature 
to  be  effected.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we 
say  that  pleasure  is  various  in  appearance,  namely,  because  it 
folds  itself  around  all  the  divisions  of  the  irrational  part  of  the 
*  Genesis  ILL  1. 
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eoul,  but  because  it  also  folds  itself  with  many  windings  around 
each  separate  part.  For  instance,  the  pleasures  derived  from 
sight  are  various,  there  is  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  contemplation  of  pictures  or  statues ;  and  all  other  works 
which  are  made  by  art  delight  the  sight.  So  also  do  the 
different  stages  through  which  plants  go  while  budding  and 
flowering  and  bearing  fruit ;  and  likewise  the  diversified  beauty 
of  the  different  animals.  In  the  same  manner  the  flute  gives 
pleasure  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  does  the  harp,  and  every 
kind  of  instrument,  and  the  harmonious  voices  of  the  irrational 
animals,  of  swallows,  of  nightingales ;  and  likewise  the  melody 
of  such  rational  beings  as  nature  has  made  musical,  the  tune- 
ful voice  of  the  harp-players,  and  of  those  who  represent 
comedy,  or  tragedy,  or  any  other  histrionic  performance. 

XIX.  Why  need  we  enlarge  on  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  ? 
For  we  may  almost  say  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
pleasure  as  there  are  of  gentle  flavours  which  are  presented  to 
the  belly,  and  which  excite  the  outward  sense.  Was  it  not 
then,  with  great  propriety  that  pleasure,  which  is  derived  from 
many  varied  sources,  was  presented  to  an  animal  endowed  with 
varied  faculties  ?  On  this  account,  too,  that  part  in  us  which 
is  analogous  to  the  people,  and  which  acts  the  part  of  a  multi- 
tude, when  it  seeks  "  the  houses  in  Egypt,"*  that  is  to  say,  in 
its  corporeal  habitation,  becomes  entangled  in  pleasures  which 
bring  on  death ;  not  that  death  which  is  a  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  but  that  which  is  the  destruction  of  the  soul  by  vice. 
For  Moses  says,  "  And  the  Lord  God  sent  among  the  people 
deadly  serpents,  and  they  bit  the  people,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  children  of  Israel  died."f  For  in  real  truth  there 
is  nothing  which  so  much  bringeth  death  upon  the  soul  as  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasures.  And  that  which  perishes 
is  not  the  dominant  portion  in  us  but  the  subject  one,  that 
which  acts  the  part  of  the  multitude  ;  and  it  receives  death  up 
to  this  point,  namely,  until  it  turns  to  repentance,  and  con- 
fesses its  sin,:  for  the  Israelites,  coming  to  Moses,  say,  "We 
have  sinned  in  that  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord  and 
against  you ;  pray,  therefore,  for  us  to  the  Lord,  and  let  him 
take  away  the  serpents  from  us."  It  is  well  put  here,  not  wo 
have  sinned  because  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  but 
because  we  were  inclined  to  sin  we  have  spoken  against  the 
*  Numbers  xxL.  5.  +  Numbers  xxi.  6. 
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Lord,  for  when  the  mind  sins  and  departs  from  virtue,  it 
blames  divine  things,  imputing  its  own  sins  to  God. 

XX.  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 
When  another  serpent  is  created,  the  enemy  of  the  serpent 
which  came  to  Eve,  namely,  the  word  of  temperance :  for 
temperance  is  opposite  to  pleasure,  which  is  a  varied  evil, 
being  a  varied  virtue,  and  one  ready  to  repel  its  enemy  plea- 
sure. Accordingly,  God  commands  Moses  to  make  the  serpent 
according  to  temperance ;  and  he  says,  "  Make  thyself  a 
serpent,  and  set  it  up  for  a  sign."  Do  you  see  that  Moses 
makes  this  serpent  for  no  one  else  but  for  himself  ?  for  God 
commands  him,  "  Make  it  for  thyself,"  in  order  that  you  may 
know  that  temperance  is  not  the  gift  of  every  one,  but  only  of 
that  man  who  loves  God.  And  we  must  consider  why  Moses 
makes  a  brazen  serpent,  when  no  command  was  given  to  him 
respecting  the  material  of  which  it  was  to  be  formed.  May  it 
not  have  been  for  this  reason  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  graces 
of  God  are  immaterial,  being  themselves  only  ideas,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  distinctive  quality ;  but  the  graces  of  mortal  men 
are  only  beheld  in  connection  with  matter.  In  the  second 
place,  not  only  does  Moses  love  the  incorporeal  virtues,  but 
our  own  souls,  not  being  able  to  put  off  their  bodies,  do  like- 
wise aim  at  corporeal  virtue,  and  reason,  in  accordance  with 
temperance,  is  likened  to  the  strong  and  solid  substance  of 
brass,  inasmuch  as  it  is  firm  and  not  easily  cut  through.  And 
perhaps  brass  may  also  have  been  selected  inasmuch  as  tempe- 
rance in  the  man  who  loves  God  is  a  most  honourable  thing,  and 
like  gold  ;  though  it  has  only  a  secondary  place  in  a  man  who 
has  received  wisdom  and  improved  in  it.  "  And  whomsoever 
the  one  serpent  bites,  if  he  looks  upon  the  brazen  serpent 
shall  live:''  in  which  Moses  speaks  truly,  for  if  the  mind 
that  has  been  bitten  by  pleasure,  that  is  by  the  serpent  which 
was  sent  to  Eve,  shall  have  strength  to  behold  the  beauty 
of  temperance,  that  is  to  say,  the  serpent  made  by  Moses  in  a 
manner  affecting  the  soul,  and  to  behold  God  himself  through 
the  medium  of  the  serpent,  it  shall  live.  Only  let  it  see  and 
contemplate  it  intellectually. 

XXI.  Do  you  not  see  that  wisdom  when  dominant,  which 
is  Sarah,  says,   "  For  whosoever  shall  hear  it  shall   rejoice 
with  me."*     But  suppose  that  any  were  able  to  hear  that 
*  Genesis  xxi.  6. 
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virtue  has  brought  forth  happiness,  namely,  Isaac,  immediately 
he  will  sing  a  congratulatory  hymn.  As,  therefore,  it  can  only 
be  one  who  has  heard  the  news  that  can  sympathise  in  one's 
joy,  so  also  it  can  only  be  he  who  has  clearly  seen  temperance 
and  God,  who  is  safe  from  death.  But  many  souls  that  have 
been  in  love  with  perseverance  and  temperance,  when  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  passions,  have  nevertheless  withstood 
the  power  of  God,  and  have  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse, 
while  their  Master  has  made  a  display  of  himself  and  of  the 
work  of  creation ;  of  himself,  that  he  is  always  immovable, 
and  of  the  work  of  creation,  that  it  vibrates  as  if  in  a  scale,  and 
inclines  opposite  ways  at  different  times.  For  Moses  speaks 
to  the  Israelites  of  God,  "  Who  led  ye  then  through  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  where  there  were  biting  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  and  thirst ;  where  there  was  no  water  ?  who  brought 
forth  for  thee  out  of  the  hard  rock  a  fountain  of  water  ?  who 
fed  thee  with  manna  in  the  desert,  which  thv  fathers  knew 
not?"* 

Do  you  not  see  that  not  only  did  the  soul,  while  longing  for 
the  passions  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  fall  under  the  power 
of  the  serpents,  but  that,  also,  while  it  was  in  the  wilderness, 
it  was  bitten  by  pleasure,  that  affection  of  varied  and  serpent- 
like appearance?  And  the  work  of  pleasure  has  received 
a  most  appropriate  name,  for  it  is  called  a  biting.  Moreover, 
not  only  they  who  were  in  the  desert  were  bitten  by  serpents, 
but  also  they  who  were  scattered  abroad,  for  I,  also,  often 
having  left  the  men  who  were  my  kinsmen  and  my  friends, 
and  my  country,  and  having  gone  into  the  desert  in  order  that 
I  might  perceive  some  of  those  things  which  are  worthy  of 
being  beheld,  have  profited  nothing.  But  my  mind,  being 
separated  from  me,  or  being  bitten  by  passion,  has  withdrawn 
towards  the  things  opposite  to  them.  And  there  are  times 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  composed  of  infinite  numbers 
of  men,  I  can  bring  my  mind  into  solitude,  God  having  scat- 
tered for  me  the  crowd  which  perplexes  my  soul,  and  having 
taught  me  that  it  is  not  the  difference  of  place  that  is  the 
cause  of  good  and  evil,  but  rather  God,  who  moves  and  drives 
this  vehicle  of  the  soul  wherever  he  pleases 

Moreover,  the  soul  falls  in  with  a  scorpion,  that  is  to  say, 
with  dispersion  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  thirst,  which  is  that 
*  Deuteronomy  viii.  14. 
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of  the  passions,  seizes  on  it  until  God  sends  forth  upon  it  the 
stream  of  his  own  accurate  wisdom,  and  causes  the  changed 
soul  to  drink  of  unchangeable  health  ;  for  the  abrupt  rock  is 
the  wisdom  of  God,  which  being  both  sublime  and  the  first  of" 
things  he  quarried  out  of  his  own  powers,  and  of.it  he  gives 
drink  to  the  souls  that  love  God ;  and  they,  when  they  have 
drunk,  are  also  filled  with  the  most  universal  manna;  for 
manna  is  called  something  which  is  the  primary  genus  of  every 
thing.  But  the  most  universal  of  all  things  is  God ;  and  in 
the  second  place  the  word  of  God.  But  other  things  have  an 
existence  only  in  word,  but  in  deed  they  are  at  times  equivalent 
to  that  which  has  no  existence. 

XXII.  See  now  the  difference  between  him  who  turns 
to  sin  in  the  desert  and  him  who  sins  in  Egypt.  For 
the  one  is  bitten  by  serpents  which  cause  death,  that  is  to 
say  by  insatiable  pleasures  which  inflict  death ;  but  the 
other,  he  who  meditates  in  the  wilderness,  is  only  bitten 
by  pleasure  and  driven  astray,  but  is  not  killed.  And  the 
one,  indeed,  is  healed  by  temperance,  which  is  the  brazen 
serpent  which  was  made  by  the  wise  Moses  ;  but  the  other  is 
supplied  by  God  with  a  most  beautiful  draught  to  drink, 
namely,  wisdom,  from  the  fountain  which  He  himself  has 
brought  forth  out  of  his  own  wisdom.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the 
pleasure  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  abstain  from  attack 
ing  that  most  sincere  lover  of  God,  Moses,  for  we  read  as 
follows ;  "  If,  therefore,  they  will  not  obey  me,  nor  listen  to 
my  voice — for  they  will  say,  God  has  not  been  seen  by  you — 
what  shall  1  say  to  them  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
What  is  that  which  is  in  thy  hand  ?  And  he  said,  A  rod.  And 
God  said,  Cast  it  on  the  ground.  And  he  cast  it  on  the 
ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent,  and  Moses  fled  from  it.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  take 
hold  of  it  by  the  tail.  And  having  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
he  took  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,  and  it  became  a  rod  in  his 
hand.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  That  they  may  believe 
thee."  * 

How  can  any  one  believe  God  ?     If  he  has  learnt  that  all 
other  things  are  changed,  but  that  he  alone  is  unchangeable. 
Therefore,  God  asks  of  the  wise  Moses  what  there  is  in  the  prac- 
tical life  of  his  soul ;  for  the  hand  is  the  symbol  of  action.   And 
*  Exodus  iv.  3. 
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he  answers,  Instruction,  which  he  calls  a  rod.  On  which  account 
Jacob  the  supplanter  of  the  passions,  says,  "  For  in  my  staff 
did  I  pass  over  this  Jordan."  *  But  Jordan  being  interpreted 
means  descent.  And  of  the  lower,  and  earthly,  and  perishable 
nature,  vice  and  passion  are  component  parts  ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  ascetic  passes  over  them  in  the  course  of  its  education. 
For  it  is  too  low  a  notion  to  explain  his  saying  literally ;  as  if  it 
meant  that  he  crossed  the  river,  holding  his  staff  in  his  hand. 

XXIII.  Well,  therefore,  does  the  God-loving  Moses  answer. 
For  truly  the  actions  of  the  virtuous  man  are  supported  by 
education  as  by  a  rod,  tranquillizing  the  disturbances  and  agita- 
tions of  the  mind.  This  rod,  when  cast  away,  becomes  a  ser- 
pent. Very  appropriately.  For  if  the  soul  casts  away  instruc- 
tion, it  becomes  fond  of  pleasure  instead  of  being  foiid  of 
virtue.  On  which  account  Moses  fled  from  it,  for  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  virtue  does  flee  from  passion  and  from  pleasure. 
But  God  did  not  praise  his  flight.  For  it  is  fitting,  indeed, 
for  your  mind,  before  you  are  made  perfect,  to  meditate  flight 
and  escape  from  the  passions ;  but  Moses,  that  perfect  man, 
ought  rather  to  persevere  in  his  war  against  them,  and  to  resist 
them,  and  to  strive  against  them,  otherwise  they,  relying  on 
their  freedom  from  danger  and  on  their  power,  will  ascend  up 
to  the  citadel  of  the  soul,  and  take  it  by  storm,  and  will  plunder  it 
entirely,  like  a  tyrant.  On  which  account  God  commanded  Moses 
"  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,"  that  is  to  say,  let  not  the  hostile 
and  untameable  spirit  of  pleasure  terrify  you,  but  with  all  your 
power  take  hold  of  it,  and  seize  it  firmly,  and  master  it.  For 
it  will  again  become  a  rod  instead  of  a  serpent,  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  pleasure  it  will  become  instruction  in  your  hand ; 
but  it  will  be  in  your  hand,  that  is  in  the  action  of  a  wise 
man,  which,  indeed,  is  true. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  hold  of  and  to  master  pleasure, 
unless  the  hand  be  first  stretched  out,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  soul  confesses  that  all  actions  and  all  progress  is  derived 
from  God  ;  and  attributes  nothing  to  himself.  Accordingly  he, 
when  he  saw  this  serpent,  decided  to  flee  from  it.  But  he 
prepared  another  principle,  that  of  temperance,  which  is  the 
brazen  serpent :  that  whosoever  was  bitten  by  pleasure,  when 
he  looked  on  temperance,  might  live  a  real  life. 

XXIV.  Such  a  serpent  Jacob  boasts  that  Dan  is,  and  he 

*  Genesis  xxxii.  10. 
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speaks  thus  :  "  Dan  will  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  :"*  and  again,  "Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  path, 
sitting  upon  the  road,  biting  the  heel  of  the  horse,  and  the 
rider  shall  fall  backwards,  waiting  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."+ 
The  fifth  son  of  Leah  is  Issachar,  the  legitimate  son  of  Jacob ; 
but  if  the  two  sons  of  Zilpah  are  counted  he  is  the  seventh ; 
but  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  is  Dan,  the  son  of  Billah,  the  hand- 
maid of  Eachel ;  and  the  cause  of  this  we  will  investigate  in 
the   proper   place,    but   concerning   Dan    we   must   examine 
further  now.     The  soul  produces  two  kinds,  the  one  divine 
and  the  other  perishable ;  that  which  is  the  better  kind  it  has 
already  conceived,  and  ends  in  it ;  for  when  the  soul  was  able 
to  confess  to  God  and  to  yield  everything  to  him,  it  was  not 
after  that  capable  of  receiving  any  more  valuable  possession ; 
on  this  account  she  ceased  to  bring  forth,  after  she  had  borne 
Judah,  the  emblem  of  the  disposition  of  confessing — and  now 
she  begins  to  form  the  mortal  race — now  the  mortal  race  sub- 
sists by  imbibing ;  for,  like  a  foundation,  the  sense  of  taste  is 
the  cause  of  the  duration  of  animals;  but  the  name  Billah, 
being  interpreted,  means  imbibing.     From  her  was  born  Dan, 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  judgment,  for  this  kind 
distinguishes  between  and  separates  immortal   from    mortal 
things,  therefore  he  prays  that  he  may  become  a  workman  of 
temperance.     But   he  will   not   pray   for  Judah,   for   Judah 
already  has  the  capacity  of  praying  to  and   pleasing  God ; 
"  Therefore  let  Dan,"  says  he,  "  be  a  serpent  in  the  path." — 
One  path  is  the  soul. 

For  as  in  the  roads  one  may  behold  a  great  variety  of  living 
beings,  inanimate  and  animate,  irrational  and  rational,  good 
and  bad,  slaves  and  free,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
strangers  and  natural  citizens,  sick  and  healthy,  mutilated 
and  perfect ;  so  also  in  the  soul  there  are  motions  inanimate, 
and  imperfect,  and  diseased,  and  slavish,  and  female,  and  innu- 
merable others  of  the  class  of  evils ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  motions  which  are  living,  and  perfect,  and  mas- 
culine, and  free,  and  healthy,  and  ripe,  and  virtuous,  and 
genuine,  and  really  legitimate.  Let  then  the  principle  of 
temperance  be  a  serpent  in  the  soul,  which  makes  its  advance 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  let  it  sit  in  the 
path.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression  ? — The 
*  Genesis  xlix.  16.  +  Genesis  xlix.  17. 
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field  of  virtue  is  not  trodden  down  ;  for  they  are  few  who 
walk  along  it,  but  that  of  vice  is  trodden  and  worn  ?  And  he 
recommends  him  here  to  occupy  and  to  fill,  with  ambush  and 
stratagem,  the  well-trodden  path  of  passion  and  vice,  in  which 
the  thoughts  which  are  deserters  from  virtue  pass  their  life. 

XXV.  "  Biting  the  heel  of  the  horse." — Very  consistently 
the  disposition  which  shakes  the  stability  of  the  created  and 
perishable  being  is  called  the  supplanter,  and  the  passions  are 
compared  to  a  horse ;  for  passion  has  four  legs  as  a  horse  has, 
and  is  an  impetuous  beast,  and  full  of  insolence,  and  by  nature 
a  most  restive  animal.  But  the  reasoning  of  temperance  ia 
wont  to  bite,  and  to  wound,  and  to  destroy  passion.  There- 
fore passion  having  been  tripped  up,  and  having  fallen,  "  the 
horseman  will  fall  backwards."  We  must  comprehend  that 
the  horseman  who  has  mounted  upon  the  passions  is  the 
mind,  who  falls  from  the  passions  when  they  are  reasoned 
upon  closely,  and  so  are  supplanted ;  and  it  is  well  figured, 
that  the  soul  does  not  fall  forward,  for  it  must  not  go  before 
the  passions,  but  rather  advance  behind  them,  and  behave 
with  moderation. 

And  there  is  sound  learning  in  what  he  says  here.  If  the 
mind,  though  desirous  to  act  unjustly,  comes  too  late  and  falls 
backward,  it  will  not  act  unjustly ;  but  if,  when  it  is  moved 
onwards  to  some  irrational  passion  it  does  not  run  forward  but 
remains  behind,  it  will  then  receive  freedom  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  passions,  which  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  On 
which  account  Moses,  approving  of  this  backward  fall  from  off 
the  vices,  adds  further,  "  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord,"  for,  in  good  truth,  he  who  falls  from  the  passions  is 
saved  by  God,  and  remains  safe  after  their  operation.  May 
my  soul  meet  with  such  a  fall  as  this,  and  may  it  never  after- 
wards remount  upon  that  horselike  and  restive  passion,  in  order 
that  it  may  await  the  salvation  of  God,  and  attain  to  happiness  ! 

On  this  account  also  it  was  that  Moses  praised  God  in  his 
hymn,  because  "  the  horse  and  his  rider  has  he  thrown  into 
the  sea,"*  meaning  that  he  has  thrown  the  four  passions,  and 
the  miserable  mind  which  is  mounted  on  them,  down  into  ruin 
as  to  its  affairs,  and  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  this  is  almost 
the  burden  of  the  whole  hymn,  to  which  every  other  part  of  it 
is  referred,  and  indeed  that  is  the  truth ;  for  if  once  a  freedom 
*  Exodus  xv.  1. 
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from  the  passions  occupies  the  soul,  it  will  beeome  perfectly 
happy. 

XXVI.  And  we  must  also  inquire,  what  is  the  reason  why 
Jacob  says,  that  "  the  rider  will  fall  backward,"*  and  Moses 
says,  that  "  the  horse  and  his  rider  have  been  thrown  into 
the  sea."  We  must  say,  therefore,  that  that  which  is  thrown 
into  the  sea  is  the  Egyptian  disposition,  which  indeed  flies 
and  escapes  under  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  advance 
of  the  passions.  But  the  rider  who  falls  backwards  is  not  one 
of  the  persons  who  loves  to  yield  to  the  passions ;  and  the 
proof  is,  that  Moses  calls  the  one  the  horseman  (knrtis), 
and  the  other  the  rider  {amfiarris)-  Now  it  is  the  business 
of  the  horseman  to  subdue  the  horse,  and  when  he  resists 
the  rein  to  make  him  tractable ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  the  rider 
to  be  conveyed  wherever  the  animal  carries  him,  and  in  the 
sea  it  is  the  office  of  the  pilot  to  guide  the  ship,  and  to  keep 
it  straight,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  right  course ;  but  it  is 
the  part  of  the  sailor  to  endure  all  that  happens  to  the  ship. 

And  in  reference  to  this  the  horseman  who  subdues  the 
passions  is  not  drowned  in  the  sea,  but  dismounting  from 
them  awaits  the  salvation  of  the  master.  Accordingly,  the 
word  of  God  in  Leviticus  recommends  men  "  to  feed  on  those 
creeping  things  which  go  on  four  feet,  and  which  have  legs 
above  their  feet,  so  that  they  are  able  to  leap  with  them  ;"f 
among  which  are  the  locust,  and  the  attacus,  and  the  acris.J 
and  in  the  fourth  place  the  serpent-fighter;  and  very  pro- 
perly ;  for  if  pleasure,  like  a  serpent,  is  an  unprofitable  and 
pernicious  thing,  then  the  nature  which  contends  against 
pleasure  must  be  a  most  profitable  and  saving  thing,  and  this 
is  temperance. 

Fight  thou  then,  0  my  mind,  against  every  passion,  and 
especially  against  pleasure,  for  "  the  serpent  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  upon  the  earth,  which  the 
Lord  God  has  made."  And  of  all  the  passions  the  most  mis- 
chievous is  pleasure.  Why  so?  Because  all  things  are  the 
slaves  of  pleasure ;  and  because  the  life  of  the  wicked  is  go- 
verned by  pleasure  as  by  a  master.  Accordingly,  the  things 
which  are  the  efficient  causes  of  pleasure  are  found  to  be  full 
of  all  wickedness :  gold  and  silver,  and  glory  and  honours, 

»  Genesis  xlix.  17.  f  Leviticus  xi.  22. 

J  These  are  different  kinds  of  locusts. 
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and  powers  and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  all  other  things  which  cause  pleasure 
being  very  various,  and  all  injurious  to  the  soul ;  and  there 
are  no  sins  without  extreme  wickedness;  therefore  do  thou 
array  against  it  the  wisdom  which  contends  with  serpents ; 
and  struggle  in  this  most  glorious  struggle,  and  labour  to  win 
the  crown  in  the  contest  against  pleasure,  which  subdues  every 
one  else;  winning  a  noble  and  glorious  crown,  such  as  no 
assembly  of  men  can  confer. 


THE  THIED  BOOK 

OF   THE   TREATISE   ON 

THE   ALLEGORIES    OF    THE    SACRED    LAWS, 

AFTER  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS  OF  THE  CREATION. 

I.  "  And  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord  God  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  the  Paradise."* 
A  doctrine  is  introduced  here  which  teaches  us  that  the  wicked 
man  is  inclined  to  run  away.  For  the  proper  city  of  wise 
men  is  virtue,  and  he  who  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  partaker 
in  that  is  driven  from  his  city ;  and  no  bad  man  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  partaker  of  it;  therefore  the  bad  man  alone  is 
driven  away  and  becomes  a  banished  man.  But  he  who  is 
banished  from  virtue  is  at  once  concealed  from  the  face  of  God, 
for  if  the  wise  men  are  visible  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
dear  to  him,  it  follows  plainly  that  the  wicked  are  all  concealed 
from  him,  and  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  being  enemies  and 
adversaries  to  right  reason.  Now  that  the  wicked  man  is 
destitute  of  a  city  and  destitute  of  a  home,  Moses  testifies  in 
speaking  of  that  hairy  man  who  was  also  a  man  of  varied 
wickedness,  Esau,  when  he  says,  "  But  Esau  was  skilful  in 
hunting,  and  a  rude  man."t  For  it  is  not  natural  for  vice  which 
is  inclined  to  be  subservient  to  the  passions  to  inhabit  the  city 
of  virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  rudeness 
and  ignorance,  with  great  folly.  But  Jacob,  who  is  full  of  wis- 
*  Genesis  viil  8.  t  Genesis  xxv.  27. 
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dom,  is  both  a  citizen  and  one  who  dwells  in  a  house,  that  is 
to  say,  in  virtue.  Accordingly  Moses  says  of  him,  "  But  Jacob 
is  a  man  without  guile,  dwelling  in  a  house ;  "  On  which 
account  also  "  the  mid  wives,  since  they  feared  God  made 
themselves  houses.  "  * 

For  they,  being  inclined  to  seek  out  the  secret  mysteries  of 
God,  one  of  which  was  that  the  male  children  should  be  pre- 
served alive,  build  up  the  actions  of  virtue,  in  which  they  had 
previously  determined  to  dwell.  Accordingly,  in  this  account 
it  is  shown  how  the  wicked  man  is  destitute  of  a  city  and  des- 
titute of  a  home  :  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  exile  from  virtue,  but 
that  the  virtuous  man  has  a  city  and  is  allotted  a  home,  namely 
wisdom. 

II.  And  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  how  any  one  is 
said  to  be  concealed  from  God  ;  but  unless  any  one  receives 
this  as  an  allegorical  saying  it  would  be  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  is  here  stated.  For  God  has  completed  everything 
and  has  penetrated  every  thing,  and  has  left  no  one  of  all  his 
works  empty  or  deserted.  What  kind  of  place  then  can  any 
one  occupy  in  which  God  is  not  ?  And  Moses  testifies  to  this 
in  other  passages,  when  he  says,  "  God  is  in  the  heaven  above, 
and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  and  there  is  nothing  anywhere  but 
he."f  And  in  another  place  he  speaks  in  this  manner,  "  I 
stood  here  before  you  did."  J  For  God  is  of  older  date  than 
any  created  being,  and  he  will  be  everywhere,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  be  concealed  from  him  :  and  what 
need  we  wonder  at  ?  For  even  if  any  thing  were  to  happen  to 
us  we  should  not  be  able  to  escape  the  notice  of,  and  to  conceal 
ourselves  from  the  most  elementary  of  created  things  ;  for 
i  stance,  let  any  one  try  to  flee  from  the  earth,  or  the  water, 
or  the  air,  or  the  heaven,  or  the  entire  universe,  and  he  will 
fail ;  for  it  is  impossible  but  what  he  must  be  contained  in 
these  things,  for  no  one  will  be  able  to  flee  out  of  the  world. 

Again  how  could  any  man  who  is  unable  to  conceal  himself 
from  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  whole  world  itself,  be 
able  to  escape  the  notice  of  God?  He  never  could  do  so. 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  they  hid  them- 
selves f  The  bad  man  thinks  that  God  is  in  a  certain  place, 
in  t  surrounding  it,  but  being  surrounded  by  it.  On  which 
a.  count  also  he  thinks  that  he  can  conceal  himself  from  him, 

*  Exodus  L  21.  f  Deuteronomy  iv.  39.  J  Exodus  xvii.  6. 
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as  if  God  were  without  any  prevailing  reason  at  a  distance  from 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  determined  to  lurk. 

III.  And  we  must  understand  this  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  wicked  man  the  true  opinion  concerning  God  is  over- 
shadowed and  kept  out  of  sight,  for  he  is  full  of  darkness, 
having  no  divine  irradiation,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be 
able  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are.  And  such  a  man  is  a 
fugitive  from  the  divine  company  just  as  a  leper  is  or  a  man 
with  any  other  impure  disease,  the  one  bringing  together  into 
the  same  place  God  and  Creation,  two  opposite  natures  of  two 
different  complexions,  as  the  causes  of  things,  when  there  is 
really  but  one  cause,  the  great  Creator  ;  and  the  other,  a  man 
afflicted  with  a  foul  disease,  believing  that  everything  is  created 
from  the  world,  and  again  is  dissolved  into  the  world,  but 
thinking  that  nothing  has  been  created  by  God,  being  a  follower 
of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  introduces  covetousness  and 
indigence,  and  one  universe,  and  all  kinds  of  things  alter- 
nately. In  reference  to  which  the  Holy  Scripture  says  "  Let 
them  send  forth  from  the  holy  soul  every  leper,  and  every  one 
afflicted  with  foul  disease,  and.  every  one  who  is  impure  in  his 
soul,  both  male  and  female,  and  all  mutilated  persons,  and  all 
these  who  are  emasculated,  and  all  whoremongers,"  *  men 
who  flee  from  the  authority  of  one  God,  and  who  are  expressly 
forbidden  "  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  God ;"  f  but  wise 
reasons  are  not  only  not  concealed,  but  are  even  eager  to 
manifest  themselves.  Do  you  not  see  that  Abraham  was  still 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  Lord,  and  coming  near  to  him 
said  "  do  not  then  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  impious,  "  J 
him  who  is  manifest  to  you  and  well  known  by  you,  with  him 
who  flees  from  you  and  seeks  to  escape  your  notice,  for  he 
indeed  is  impious,  but  the  righteous  man  is  one  who  stands 
before  you  and  does  not  flee.  For  it  is  right  indeed  master 
that  you  alone  should  be  honoured,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  as  an  impious  man  is  discovered  so  also  is  a  pious  man  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  just.  On  which  account  he  says 
•'  do  not  then  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked."  For 
not  even  one  single  man  on  earth  honours  God  in  a  worthy 
manner,  but  only  according  to  righteousness.  For  when  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  exhibit  due  gratitude  even  to  his 
parents,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  become  their  parents  in 
*  Numbers  v.  2.  f  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  2.  X  Genesis  xviii.  23. 
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his  turn ;  how  can  it  be  anything  but  absolutely  impossible 
adequately  to  requite  God,  or  worthily  to  praise  him  who  created 
the  whole  universe  out  of  things  that  had  no  previous  existence. 
"  For  God  made  all  virtue." 

VI.  Be  thou  therefore  0  my  soul  in  all  your  entirety  always 
visible  to  God,  for  three  separate  times,  that  is  to  say  for  time 
divided  according  to  a  threefold  division ;  not  drawing  after 
you  the  female  passion  arising  from  external  sensation,  but 
offering  up  to  him  manly  thought,  the  encourager  to  and  prac- 
tiser  of  persevering  courage.  "  For  at  three  seasons  of  the 
year  every  male  must  appear  before  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel"* 
this  is  the  injunction  of  the  holy  scriptures.  On  this  account 
Moses  when  he  appears  to  God  in  visible  form,  flees  from  the 
dispersing  disposition,  that  is  from  Pharaoh,  wbo  boasts,  saying, 
that  he  does  not  know  the  Lord,  "for  Moses,"  says  he, 
"  retreated  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Midian"f  that  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  things ;  and  sat  down  upon  a  well, 
waiting  to  see  what  good  which  might  be  drank  in  God  would 
rain  upon  his  thirsting  and  eager  soul.  Accordingly  he 
retreats  from  the  impious  opinion  which  is  the  mistress  of  the 
passions,  namely  from  Pharaoh ;  and  he  retreats  into  Midian, 
that  is  to  say  into  judgment,  considering  anxiously  whether 
he  ought  to  live  in  tranquil  inactivity  or  whether  he  ought 
again  to  contend  with  that  wicked  man  to  his  own  destruction. 
And  he  considers  whether  if  he  attacks  him  he  shall  be  able 
to  gain  the  victory,  from  which  consideration  he  restrains  him- 
self waiting,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  see  if  God  will  give  to 
his  deep  and  not  frivolous  consideration,  a  fountain  sufficient 
to  wash  away  the  impetuosity  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  that  is  to 
say  of  his  own  passions.  And  he  is  thought  worthy  of  grace , 
for  having  fought  the  good  fight  in  behalf  of  virtue  he  never 
ceases  from  warring  till  he  sees  the  pleasures  overthrown  and 
baulked  of  their  object. 

And  •with  this  view  Moses  does  not  flee  from  Pharaoh,  for 
if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  fled  without  returning  ;  but 
withdraws  for  a  time,  that  is  to  say  he  makes  a  truce  from  the 
war,  after  the  fashion  of  a  wrestler  who  seeks  a  respite  and 
collects  his  breath  again,  until,  having  aroused  the  alliance  of 
prudence  and  the  other  virtues  he  attacks  his  enemy  once 
*  Deuteronomy  xvi.  16.  +  Exodus  ii.  15. 
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more,  by  divine  reason,  with  the  most  vigorous  power.  But 
Jacob,  for  he  is  a  supplanter,  having  acquired  virtue  by  regu- 
lar system  and  discipline,  not  without  hard  labour,  for  his 
name  had  not  a3  yet  been  changed  to  Israel,  "  fled  from  the 
affairs  of  labour  *"  that  is  to  say  from  colours  and  figures,  and 
in  short  from  bodies  the  nature  of  which  is  to  wound  the  soul 
through  the  objects  of  outward  sense  ;  for  since,  when  he  was 
present,  he  could  not  entirely  and  utterly  subdue  them,  he 
fled,  fearing  to  be  subdued  by  them.  And  he  is  very  worthy 
of  praise  for  so  doing ;  for  "  says  Moses  you  will  make  the 
children  of  Israel  cautious,"}""  but  not  bold,  or  covetous  of  those 
things,  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

V.  "  And  Jacob  concealed  himself  from  Laban  the  Syrian, 
in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  was  about  to  flee  from  him, 
and  he  fled  from  him,  taking  with  him  all  that  he  had,  and 
he  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Mount 
Gilead."  It  was  most  natural  for  him  to  conceal  that  he  was 
about  to  flee,  and  not  to  inform  Laban,  who  was  a  man  de- 
pending wholly  on  thoughts  such  as  arise  from  the  outward 
senses,  just  as  if  you  have  seen  some  excellent  beauty  and  are 
charmed  with  it,  and  are  likely  to  be  led  into  error  in  respect 
of  it,  you  should  privily  flee  from  the  imagination  of  it,  and 
never  tell  it  to  your  mind,  that  is  to  say,  never  think  of  it 
again  nor  give  it  any  consideration,  for  continued  recollec- 
tions of  anything  are  not  without  making  some  distinct  im- 
pression, and  injure  the  intellect  and  turn  it  out  of  the  right 
way,  even  against  its  will.  And  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to  all  temptations  which  arise  in  respect  of  any  one  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  for  in  all  such  cases  secret  flight  is  the  preserver 
from  danger.  But  to  keep  recalling  the  temptation  to  one's 
mind,  and  to  talk  of  it  and  dwell  upon  it  subdues  and  enslaves 
the  reason  by  force.  Do  not  these  then  ever,  O  my  mind, 
report  to  yourself  any  object  of  outward  sense  that  has  been 
seen  by  you,  if  you  are  likely  to  be  led  away  captive  by  it,  and 
do  not  dwell  on  it,  in  order  that  you  may  not  become  miser- 
able by  being  subdued  by  it,  but  rather,  while  you  are  still 
free,  rise  up  and  flee,  preferring  untamed  liberty  to  slavery 
and  subjection  to  a  master. 

VI.  But  why  now,  as  if  Jacob  had  been  ignorant  that 
Laban  was  a  Syrian,  does  Moses  say,  "  And  Jacob  concealed 

*  Genesis  xxxi.  20.  +  Leviticus  xv.  31. 
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himself  from  Laban  the  Syrian."  This  expression,  however, 
has  a  reason  in  it  which  is  not  superfluous ;  for  the  name 
Syria,  being  interpreted,  means  high.  Jacob,  therefore,  being 
an  experienced  man,  that  is  to  say,  being  mind,  when  he  sees 
passion  low  and  powerless,  abides  it,  thinking  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  subdue  it  by  force  :  but  when  he  beholds  it  high,  and 
bearing  its  neck  haughtily,  and  full  of  arrogance,  then  ex- 
perienced mind  flees  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  parts  of 
his  experience  do  also  flee,  namely  reading,  meditation,  care, 
the  recollection  of  what  is  honourable,  temperance,  the  energy 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  becoming ;  and  so  he  crosses  over  the 
river  of  the  objects  affecting  the  outward  senses,  which  wash 
over  and  threaten  to  submerge  the  soul  by  the  impetuosity  of 
the  passions,  and  having  crossed  over  he  proceeds  towards  the 
high  and  lofty  reason  of  perfect  virtue ;  for  "  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Mount  of  Gilead ;"  and  Gilead  being  interpreted 
means  the  migration  of  testimony,  since  God  caused  the  soul 
to  migrate  from  the  passions  which  surrounded  Laban,  and 
bore  witness  to  it,  that  it  should  migrate  and  receive  another 
settlement,  because  it  was  profitable  and  expedient,  and  con- 
ducted it  onwards  from  the  evils  calculated  to  render  the  soul 
base,  and  seeking  the  things  that  are  on  the  earth,  to  the 
height  and  magnitude  of  virtue. 

On  this  account  Laban,  the  friend  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  one  who  energised  according  to  them  and  not  according  to 
his  mind,  is  indignant,  and  pursues  after  him  and  says,  "  why 
did  you  flee  from  me  secretly,  and  not  remain  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  soul,  and  for  the  opinions  which  judge  concerning 
the  body  and  the  external  good  things  of  the  world  ?"  But  in 
fleeing  from  this  opinion  you  have  despoiled  me  also  of  my 
prudence,  Leah  and  Eachel ;  for  they,  when  they  remained  in 
the  soul  created,  prudence  in  it,  but  now  that  they  have  de- 
parted they  have  left  it  ignorance  and  inexperience."  On 
which  account  he  adds,  "  You  have  stripped  me,"  that  is  to 
say,  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  prudence. 

VII.  And  what  that  prudence  was  he  will  proceed  to  tell 
us,  for  he  adds,  "  And  you  have  led  away  my  daughters  as 
captives ;  and  if  you  had  told  me,  I  would  myself  have  sent 
you  away."*  You  would  not  have  sent  away  things  wnich 
were  at  variance  with  one  another,  for  if  you  had  sent  t'neni 
*  Genesis  xxxi.  27. 
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away  really,  and  had  emancipated  the  soul,  you  would  have 
removed  from  it  all  bodily  sounds,  and  such  as  affect  the  out- 
ward senses ;  for  in  this  way  the  intellect  is  emancipated  from 
evils  and  passions.  But  now  you  say  that  you  send  it  away 
free,  but  by  your  actions  you  confess  that  you  would  have  re- 
tained it  in  a  prison ;  for  if  you  had  sent  it  on  its  way  with 
musical  instruments,  and  drums  and  harps,  and  all  the  plea- 
sures which  affect  the  outward  senses,  you  would  not  in  reality 
have  released  it  at  all ;  for  it  is  not  you  then  only  from  whom 
we  are  fleeing,  O  Laban,  thou  companion  of  bodies  and 
colours,  but  we  are  also  escaping  from  everything  that  is  thine, 
in  which  the  voices  of  the  outward  senses  sound  in  harmony 
with  the  energies  of  the  passions.  For  we,  if  at  least  we  are 
practisers  of  virtue,  have  meditated  a  very  necessary  meditation, 
which  Jacob  also  meditated,  namely,  to  overthrow  and  destroy 
those  gods  who  are  hostile  to  the  soul,  gods  made  by  hands, 
gods  whom  Moses  forbade  the  people  to  make  ;*  and  these 
gods  are  the  destruction  of  virtue  and  of  a  good  state  of  the 
passions,  but  the  consolidation  and  confirmation  of  vice  and 
the  appetites ;  for  that  metal  which  is  cast,  after  it  has  been 
fused,  is  soon  consolidated  again. 

VIII.  But  Moses  speaks  thus,  "  And  they  gave  to  Jacob 
the  foreign  gods  which  were  in  their  hands,  and  the  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under  the  tur- 
pentine tree  which  was  in  Shechem.""j"  These  are  the  gods  of 
the  wicked,  but  Jacob  is  not  said  to  have  taken  them,  but  to 
have  concealed  and  destroyed  them,  for  every  case  being  most 
accurately  described,  for  the  virtuous  man  will  take  nothing 
from  wickedness  for  his  own  advantage,  but  will  conceal  all 
such  things  and  destroy  them  secretly.  Just  as  Abraham 
tells  the  king  of  Sodom,  when  he  was  proposing  to  give  him 
things  of  irrational  nature  in  exchange  for  rational  animals, 
namely,  horses  in  exchange  for  men,  "  that  he  would  take 
nothing  that  belonged  to  him,  but  that  he  would  stretch  out 
"  the  action  of  his  soul,"  which,  speaking  symbolically,  he 
called  "  his  hand,"  to  the  most  high  God  ;$  "  for  that  he  had 
not  taken  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet  of  all  that  was 
his  (the  king  of  Sodom's),  in  order  that  the  king  might  never 
say  that  he  had  made  the  discerning  man,"  namely  Abraham, 
"  rich,"  exchanging  poverty  for  wealthy  virtue. 

*  Leviticus  xix.  4.  f  Genesis  xxxv.  4.  £  Genesis  xiv.  21. 
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The  passions  are  always  concealed  and  guarded  in  Shechem  ; 
and  the  name  Shechem  being  interpreted  means  "  the  shoul- 
der ;''  for  he  who  labours  concerning  pleasures  is  inclined  to 
preserve  them.     But  the  passions  are  concealed  and  destroyed 
by  the  wise  man,  and  that  too  not  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
but  up  to  this  present  day,  that  is  to  say,  for  ever,  for  all 
time  is  measured  by  the  present  day,  for  the  cycle  of  one  day 
is  the  measure  of  all  time.     On  which  account  Jacob  gives 
Joseph  Shechem,*  as  an  especial  portion  beyond  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  meaning  thereby  the  bodily  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses,  since  he  had  gone  through 
labour  in  respect  of  them  ;  but  to  Judah  the  confessor  he  gave 
not  presents  but  praise,  and  hymns   and   divine   songs,   in 
which  he  should  be  celebrated  by  his  brethren.     And  Jacob 
did  not  receive  Shechem  as  a  gift  from  God,  but  he  took  it 
with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow,  that  is  to  say,  by  words, 
which  had  the  power  of  cutting  and  repelling ;  for  the  wise 
man  subjects  all  secondary  things  to  himself,  and  when  he  has 
so  subjected  them  he  does  not  retain  them,  but  makes  a  pre- 
sent of  them  to  him  who  is  by  nature  adapted  to  them.     Do 
you  not  see  that  also,  when  he  appeared  to  take  the  gods,  he 
did  not  take  them,  but  concealed  them  and  put  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  destroyed  them  out  of  his  sight  for  ever.     Now 
to  what  soul  could  it  have  happened  to  conceal  vice  and  to  put 
it  out  of  the  way,  except  to  that  soul  to  which  God  was  re- 
vealed, and  which  he  considered  worthy  to  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  his  unspeakable  mysteries  ?     For  he  says,  "  shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  my  son  that  thing  which  I  am  doing  ?'*■(• 
Well  done,  0  Saviour,  in  that  thou  showest  thy  works  to  the 
soul  which  desires  good  things,  and  has  concealed  from  it  no 
one  of  thy  works :  and  by  reason  of  this  conduct  of  thine  he 
is  able  to  avoid  evil,  and  to  conceal  it  and  keep  it  out  of  sight, 
and  to  destroy  for  ever  the  passions  which  are  injurious. 

IX.  We  have  shown,  therefore,  in  what  manner  the  wicked 
man  is  a  fugitive,  and  how  he  conceals  himself  from  God  ;  but 
now  let  us  consider  where  he  conceals  himself.  "  In  the 
middle,"  says  Moses,  "  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;"J  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  mind,  which  again  is  itself  the 
centre  of  the  whole  soul,  as  the  trees  are  of  the  garden.  For 
the  man  who  escapes  from  God  flees  to  himself,  for,  since 
*  Genesis  xlviii.  22.  t  Genesis  xviii.  17.  +  Genesis  iii.  8. 
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there  are  two  things,  the  mind  of  the  universe,  which  is  God, 
and  also  the  separate  mind  of  each  individual,  he  who  escapes 
from  the  mind  which  is  in  himself  flees  to  the  mind  of  the 
universe  ;  and  conversely,  he  who  forsakes  his  own  individual 
mind,  confesses  that  all  the  things  of  the  human  mind  are 
of  no  value,  and  attributes  everything  to  God ;  again,  he  who 
seeks  to  escape  from  God  asserts,  by  so  doing,  that  God  is  not 
the  cause  of  anything,  but  looks  upon  himself  as  the  cause  of 
everything  that  exists. 

At  all  events  it  is  affirmed  by  many  people,  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  borne  on  spontaneously  without  any  guide  or 
governor,  and  that  the  human  mind,  by  its  own  single  power, 
has  invented  arts  and  pursuits,  and  laws  and  customs,  and  all 
the  principles  of  political  and  individual,  and  common  justice, 
with  reference  both  to  men  and  to  irrational  animals.  But 
dost  thou  not  see,  0  soul,  the  unreasonable  character  of  these 
opinions?  For  one  of  them  having  the  particular  mind, 
which  was  created  and  which  is  mortal,  does  in  reality  ascribe 
it  to  the  mind  of  the  universe,  which  is  uncreated  and  im- 
mortal :  and  the  other  again,  repudiating  God,  most  inconsist- 
ently drags  forward,  as  an  ally,  that  mind  which  is  unable 
even  to  assist  itself. 

X.  On  this  account  also  Moses  says,  that  "  If  a  thief  be  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  house,  and  be  smitten  so 
that  he  die,  that  shall  not  be  imputed  as  murder  to  him  who 
has  smitten  him ;  but  if  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  then  he  is 
liable,  and  shall  die  in  retaliation."*  For  if  any  one  cuts 
down  and  destroys  that  reason  which  stands  upright  and  is 
sound  and  correct,  which  testifies  to  God  that  he  alone  is  able 
to  do  everything,  and  is  found  in  the  act  of  breaking  in  upon 
it,  that  is  to  say,  standing  over  this  reason  thus  wounded  and 
destroyed,  and  who  recognises  his  own  mind  as  energising, 
and  not  God,  is  a  thief,  taking  away  what  belongs  to  others, 
for  all  things  belong  to  God ;  so  he  who  attributes  auything 
to  himself  is  taking  away  what  belongs  to  another,  and  receives 
a  very  severe  blow  and  one  difficult  to  heal,  namely,  arro- 
gance, a  thing  nearly  akin  to  imprudence  and  ignorance.  But 
he  says  nothing  as  to  the  name  of  him  who  has  smitten  him, 
for  the  smiter  is  not  a  different  person  from  him  who  is 
smitten. 

•    Exodus  xxiL  2. 
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But  as  a  man  who  rubs  himself  is  likewise  a  person  who  is 
rubbed,  and  as  he  who  stretches  himself  out  is  also  the  person 
who  is  streched  out,  for  he  himself  both  exerts  the  power  of 
the  agent,  and  also  fills  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  like 
manner  is  he,  who  steals  the  things  which  belong  to  God,  and 
attributes  them  to  himself,  subjected  to  the  tortures  of  his 
own  impiety  and  arrogance.  Would  that  the  man  so  stricken 
might  die,  that  is  to  say  might  perish  before  he  had  succeeded 
in  his  objects,  for  then  he  will  appear  to  be  less  sinful,  for 
of  vice  one  kind  is  discerned  in  habit,  and  another  kind  in 
motion ;  but  the  one  which  is  discerned  in  motion  has  an 
inclination  towards  the  perfecting  of  its  operation,  on  which 
account  it  is  more  mischievous  than  the  one  which  is  discerned 
only  in  habit.  If  therefore  the  mind,  which  imagines  itself 
and  not  God  to  be  the  cause  of  things,  dies,  that  is  to  say, 
becomes  inactive  and  contracts  itself,  then  there  is  no  cause  of 
death  in  it ;  it  has  not  absolutely  destroyed  the  living  opinion, 
wbich  attributes  all  power,  and  all  exertion  of  power  to  God, 
but  if  the  Sun  rises,  that  is  to  say  the  mind  which  appears 
brilliant  in  us,  and  if  it  appears  to  see  through  everything  and 
to  judge  everything,  and  not  to  flee  from  itself,  it  then 
becomes  liable  to  death,  and  shall  die  in  retaliation  for  the 
living  doctrine  which  it  has  destroyed  ;  according  to  which  God 
alone  is  the  cause  of  everything,  being  found  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  effect  any  good  purpose,  and  to  be  truly  dead  in  as 
much  as  it  has  shown  itself  the  interpreter  of  a  lifeless  and 
dead  and  departed  doctrine. 

XI.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  the  Holy  Scripture 
curses  "  any  one  who  has  placed  in  any  secret  place  any  carved 
thing,  or  any  thing  made  of  cast  metal,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  an  artist."*  For  why,  0  mind,  do  you  store  and  treasure 
up  within  yourself  depraved  opinions,  that  God  is  a  being  of 
such  and  such  qualities,  (he  who  has  no  distinctive  qualities) 
like  a  carved  work ;  or  that  he  who  is  imperishable  is  perish- 
able like  images  that  are  cast  in  the  foundry ;  and  why  do  you 
not  rather  bring  them  forward  openly  that  you  may  learn  what 
is  right  from  men  who  practise  the  truth?  For  you  think 
that  you  are  endowed  with  some  great  skill  because  you  have 
devised  absurd  opinions  imposing  upon  you  by  an  appearance 
of  probability,  in  opposition  to  the  truth :  but  in  reality  you 
*  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  1 5. 
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are  proved  to  be  destitute  of  skill,  in  as  much  as  you  are 
unwilling  to  be  healed  of  that  terrible  disease  of  the  soul, 
ignorance, 

XII.  But  that  the  wicked  man  sinks  into  and  is  concealed 
within  his  own  scattered  mind,  fleeing  from  the  real  mind  or 
truth,  is  testified  by  Moses  "who  smote  the  Egyptian  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand,"  *  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  he  by 
his  arguments  convinced  him  who  asserted  that  the  good 
things  of  the  body  were  the  most  excellent,  and  who  thought 
that  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  of  no  value,  and  who 
likewise  esteemed  the  pleasures  as  the  end  of  life.  For  when 
he  had  comprehended  the  labour  of  him  who  beholds  God, 
which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  imposed  on  him,  (and  by  the 
king  of  Egypt  is  meant  vice,  which  is  the  guide  of  the  passions) 
he  sees  an  Egyptian  man,  that  is  to  say  human  passions 
operating  at  a  seasonable  moment,  beating  and  insulting  the 
man  who  beholds  God,  and  looking  round  upon  the  whole 
soul  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  and  seeing  no  one  standing 
by  except  the  true  God,  and  everything  else  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  having  stricken  down  and  convicted  the 
lover  of  pleasure,  he  hides  him  in  the  dispersed  and  agitated 
mind,  which  is  deprived  of  all  kindred  with  and  comprehension 
of  what  is  good. 

This  man  then  is  hidden  in  himself,  but  the  man  who  is 
opposite  to  him  escapes  from  himself,  and  flees  to  the  God  of 
all  existing  things. 

XIII.  On  which  account  Moses  says  moreover,  "  He  led 
him  forth  out  of  doors  and  said  to  him,  Look  up  to  heaven,  and 
count  the  stars,"t  which  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  see 
thoroughly  and  to  comprehend ;  since  we  are  insatiable  in 
our  love  for  notice,  but  nevertheless  we  are  unable  to  measure 
the  riches  of  God.  Nevertheless  thanks  be  to  that  magnifi- 
cent and  bounteous  God  because  he  says  that  he  has  implanted 
in  the  soul  seeds  as  brilliant,  as  visible  at  a  distance,  and  as 
eternally  new  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  And  it  is  not  a  super- 
fluous addition  when  after  having  said  "  he  led  him  forth,"  he 
subjoins  "out  of  doors,"  for  who  is  ever  led  forth  in  doors? 
But  perhaps  what  he  says  here  has  some  such  meaning  as 
this  ;  he  led  him  forth  into  the  outermost  place,  not  into  some 

♦  Exodus  ii.  12  t  Genesis  xv.  5. 
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place  or  other  out  of  doors,  which  might  he  surrounded  by 
other  places. 

For  as  in  dwelling  houses  the  man's  chamber  is  outside 
the  woman's  chamber,  and  the  inner  chamber  is  within,  and 
the  vestibule  is  outside  of  the  hall  but  within  the  doorway,  so 
also  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that  which  is  within  one  thing 
may  be  outside  of  some  other  thing.  This  then  is  the  sense 
in  which  we  must  understand  this  passage ;  he  led  the  mind 
forth  into  the  outermost  place,  for  what  was  the  use  of  his 
leaving  the  body  and  fleeing  to  the  outward  senses ;  and 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  his  discarding  the  outward 
senses,  and  subjecting  that  which  exists  to  the  voice  ?  For  it 
is  fitting  that  the  mind  which  is  about  to  be  led  forth,  and  to 
be  dismissed  in  freedom  should  be  emancipated  from  all  cor- 
pore  al  necessities,  from  all  the  organs  of  the  outward  senses, 
from  all  sophistical  ratiocinations,  and  plausible  persuasions, 
and  last  of  all  from  itself. 

XV.  On  which  account  in  another  passage  also  he  boasts, 
saying  "  the  Lord  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  the  God  of  earth 
who  took  me  out  of  the  house  of  my  father."*  For  it  is  not 
possible  for  one  who  dwells  in  the  body  and  belongs  to  the  race  of 
mortals  to  be  united  with  God,  but  he  alone  can  be  so  whom 
God  delivers  from  that  prison  house  of  the  body.  On  which 
account  also,  that  joy  of  the  soul,  Isaac,  when  he  is  conversing 
and  discoursing  privately  with  God,  comes  forth  forsaking 
himself  and  his  own  mind,  for  he  says,  "  Come  forth,  0  Isaac, 
to  converse  in  the  plain  towards  evening,"t  and  Moses, 
that  word  of  prophecy,  says,  "When  I  go  forth  from  the  city," 
that  is  from  my  soul,  (for  the  soul  is  the  city  of  the  living 
creature,  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  soul  which  gives  it  its  laws 
and  customs),  "  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hands,"  J  and  I  will 
reveal  and  unfold  all  my  actions  to  God,  invoking  him  as  a 
witness  and  inspector  of  every  one  of  them,  from  whom  it  is 
impossible  by  its  own  nature  that  vice  should  be  hidden,  but 
to  whom  it  must  be  unfolded  and  by  whom  it  must  be  clearly 
discerned. 

When  therefore  the  soul  is  made  manifest  in  all  its  sayings 

and  doings,  and  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  the 

voices  of  the  external  senses  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  so 

likewise  are  all  troublesome  and  ill-omened  sounds,    for  the 

*  Genesis  xxiv.  7.  f  Genesis  xxiv.  62.  ±  Exodus  ix.  29. 
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objects  of  sight  often  speak  loudly  and  invite  the  sense  of 
sight  to  themselves  ;  and  so  do  voices  invite  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; scents  invite  the  smell,  and  altogether  each  varied  object 
of  sense  invites  its  appropriate  sense.  But  all  these  things 
are  put  at  rest  when  the  mind  going  forth  out  of  the  city  of 
the  soul,  attributes  all  its  own  actions  and  conceptions  to  God. 

XV.  "  For  the  hands  of  Moses  are  heavy.*  "  For  since 
the  actions  of  the  wicked  man  are  like  the  wind  and  light, 
those  of  the  wise  man  on  the  other  hand  are  heavy  and 
immoveable,  and  not  easily  shaken  ;  in  reference  to  which  his 
hands  are  held  up  by  Aaron,  who  is  reason,  or  by  Ur,  who  is 
light.  Now  of  all  existing  things  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  the  truth ;  therefore  Moses  intends  here  to  signify  by 
a  symbolical  form  of  expression,  that  the  actions  of  the  wise 
man  are  supported  by  the  most  necessary  of  all  qualities,  rea- 
son and  truth.  On  this  account  also,  when  Aaron  dies,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  truth  is  completely  asserted,  he  ascends  up  to 
Ur,f  that  is  to  say,  to  Light ;  for  the  proper  end  of  reason  is 
truth,  which  is  more  visible  than  any  light,  and  to  it  reason  is 
always  striving  to  come. 

Do  you  not  see  that  also  when  he  received  the  tabernacle 
from  God,  and  this  tabernacle  is  wisdom,  in  which  the 
wise  man  tabernacles  and,  dwells,  he  fixed  it  firmly  and 
founded  and  built  it  up  strongly,  not  in  the  body  but  out  of  it ; 
for  he  likens  this  to  an  encampment,  to  a  camp  I  say  full  of 
wars  and  of  all  the  evils  which  war  causes,  and  which  has  no 
portion  with  peace. 

"  And  it  was  called  the  tabernacle  of  testimony  ;"J  that  is  to 
say  wisdom  was  borne  witness  to  by  God.  For  every  one  who 
seeks  the  Lord  went  forth  out  of  his  house.  And  this  is  well 
said.  For  if  you  seek  God,  O  my  mind,  go  forth  out  of  your- 
self, and  so  seek  for  him  ;  but  if  you  remain  in  the  substance 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  vain  opinions  of  the  mind,  you  are  then 
without  any  real  wish  to  search  into  divine  things,  even  if  you 
do  put  on  the  appearance  and  pretence  of  seeking  them.  If 
when  you  search  you  will  find  God,  is  uncertain ;  for  there 
have  been  many  persons  to  whom  he  has  not  revealed 
himself,  but  they  have  expended  a  vain  labour  all  their  time. 
But  the  mere  act  of  seeking  for  him  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
you  to  a  participation  in  good  things,  for  the  desire  for  what 

*  Exodus  xvii.  12.        +  Numbers  xx.  25.        J  Exodus  xxxiii.  7. 
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is  good,  even  if  it  fails  in  attaining  the  end  which  it  seeks, 
does  at  all  events  always  gladden  the  heart  of  those  who 
cherish  it. 

Thus  the  wicked  man  who  flees  from  virtue,  and  who  seeks 
to  conceal  himself  from  God,  flees  to  a  powerless  ally,  that  is 
his  own  mind,  but  the  good  man  on  the  contrary  seeking  to 
escape  from  himself  turns  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God, 
and  is  victorious  in  the  honourable  race,  and  in  that  contest 
which  is  of  all  the  most  excellent. 

1 6.  "  And  the  Lord  God  called  Adam,  and  said  unto  him, 
where  art  thou? "*  Why  now  is  Adam,  alone  called,  when  his 
wife  also  was  concealed  together  with  him  ?  In  the  first  place 
we  must  say  that  the  mind  is  summoned,  and  asked  where  it 
is.  When  it  is  converted,  and  reproved  for  its  offence,  not 
only  is  it  summoned  itself  but  all  its  faculties  are  also  sum- 
moned, for  without  its  faculties  the  mind  by  itself  is  found 
to  be  naked,  and  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  and  one  of  its 
faculties  is  also  the  outward  sense,  that  is  to  say  the  woman. 
The  woman  therefore,  that  is  the  outward  sense  is  also  sum- 
moned together  with  Adam,  that  is  the  mind,  but  separately 
God  does  not  summon  her.  Why  not?  Because  being 
destitute  of  reason  she  is  incapable  of  being  convicted  by  herself. 
For  neither  can  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  any  one  of  the  other 
external  senses  be  taught,  and  moreover  none  of  them  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  comprehension  of  things ;  for  the 
Creator  has  not  made  them  capable  of  distinguishing  anything 
but  bodies  only.  But  the  mind  is  able  to  receive  teaching : 
on  account  of  which  fact  God  calls  that,  but  not  the  external 
senses. . 

17.  And  the  expression  "Where  art  thou? "admits  of  being 
interpreted  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  taken 
not  as  an  interrogation,  but  as  an  affirmation,  equivalent  to 
the  words  "  You  are  somewhere,"  if  you  alter  the  accent  on 
the  particle  <xov  "where."  For,  since  you  have  thought  that  God 
was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  was  surrounded  by  it,  learn 
now  that  in  this  you  were  mistaken,  and  hear  from  God  who 
knows  all  things  that  most  true  statement  that  God  is  not  in 
any  one  place.  For  he  is  not  surrounded  by  anything,  but  he 
does  himself  surround  everything.     For  that  which  is  created 

*  Genesis  iii.  9. 
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is  in  place ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  it  must  be  surrounded, 
and  not  be  the  thing  which  surrounds. 

In  the  second  place,  that  which  is  said  is  equivalent  to  this. 
Where  bast  thou  been,  0  soul  ?  What  evils  has  thou  chosen 
instead  of  what  good  things  ?  When  God  invited  you  to  a 
participation  in  virtue,  have  you  pursued  vice?  And  when 
he  offered  to  you  for  your  enjoyment  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  to 
say  the  tree  of  wisdom  by  which  you  might  live,  have  you  has- 
tened into  ignorance  and  to  destruction,  preferring  misery,  the 
death  of  the  soul  to  the  happiness  of  eternal  life  ? 

The  third  interpretation  is  the  interrogative  one ;  to  which 
there  may  be  two  answers  given.  The  one,  if  the  answer  be 
given  to  the  inquirer,  "  Where  art  thou  ?"  is,  "  Nowhere."  For 
the  soul  of  the  wicked  man  has  no  place  to  which  it  can  go,  or 
in  which  it  can  be  situated.  In  respect  of  which  fact  the 
wicked  man  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  place ;  but  an  evil  desti- 
tute of  place  is  one  which  is  difficult  to  manage.  And  such  is 
the  man  who  is  void  of  good  qualities,  being  always  agitated 
and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  wavering  about  after  the 
fashion  of  an  unsteady  breeze  being  altogether  the  companion 
of  no  single  steady  opinion. 

The  other  answer  may  be  of  this  kind ;  that  which  Adam 
himself  uses.  "  Hear  where  I  am,"  where  those  are  who  are 
unable  to  see  God  ;  where  those  are  who  do  not  listen  to  God  ; 
where  those  are  who  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  from 
him  who  is  the  author  of  all  things :  where  those  are  who  flee 
from  virtue,  where  those  are  who  are  destitute  of  wisdom, 
where  those  are  who  are  alarmed  and  tremble  because  of  the 
unmanliness  and  cowardice  of  their  souls.  For  when  Adam 
says,  "  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  paradise  and  I  was  afraid 
because  I  was  naked  and  I  hid  myself,"  he  exhibits  all  the 
qualities  enumerated  above,  as  I  have  shown,  more  at  length,  in 
the  former  books  of  this  treatise. 

XVIII.  And  yet  Adam  is  not  now  naked.  It  has  been  said  a 
little  before  that  "  they  made  themselves  girdles,"  but  by  this 
expression  Moses  intends  to  teach  you  that  he  is  not  meaning 
here  to  speak  of  the  nakedness  of  the  body,  but  of  that  in  res- 
pect of  which  the  mind  is  found  to  be  wholly  deficient  in  and 
destitute  of  virtue.  "The  woman,"  says  Adam,  "whom  you 
gave  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat." 
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The  expression  here  is  very  accurate,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
say,  "The  woman  whom  you  gave  to  me,"  but  "The  woman 
whom  you  gave  to  be  with  me."  For  you  did  not  give  me  the 
outward  senses  as  a  possession,  but  you  left  them  free  and  unim- 
peded, and  in  some  sort  not  at  all  yielding  to  the  injunctions 
of  my  intellect.  If  therefore  the  mind  were  to  be  inclined  to 
command  the  sight  not  to  see,  it  nevertheless  would  see  any 
subject  which  came  before  it.  And  the  hearing  also  will  in 
every  case  apprehend  any  sound  which  falls  upon  it,  even  if 
the  mind  in  its  jealousy  were  to  command  it  not  to  hear. 
And  again  the  smell  will  smell  every  scent  which  reaches  it, 
even  if  the  mind  were  to  forbid  it  to  apprehend  it. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  God  did  not  give  the  outward 
sense  to  the  creature,  but  to  be  with  the  creature.  And  the 
meaning  of  this  is,  the  inward  sense  in  conjunction  with  our 
mind  knows  every  thing,  and  does  so  too  at  the  same  moments 
with  the  mind.  As  for  instance  the  sense  of  sight  in  con- 
junction and  simultaneously  with  the  mind  strikes  upon  the 
subject  of  sight ;  for  the  eye  sees  the  substance,  and  imme- 
diately the  mind  comprehends  the  thing  seen,  that  is  black  or 
white,  or  pale,  or  red,  or  triangular,  or  quadrangular,  or  round, 
or  that  is  of  any  other  colour  or  shape  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  so  again  the  sense  of  hearing  is  affected  by  a  sound,  and 
with  the  sense  of  hearing  the  mind  is  also  affected ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  this  ;  the  mind  immediately  distinguishes  the 
character  of  the  voice,  that  it  is  thin,  or  that  it  has  substance, 
or  that  it  is  melodious  and  tuneful ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  out  of  *une  and  inharmonious.  And  the  same  is  found 
to  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  inward  senses. 

And  very  appropriately  do  we  see  that  Adam  adds  this 
assertion,  "  She  gave  me  of  the  tree ;"  but  he  gives  an  habi- 
tation made  of  wood  and  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  to 
the  mind  except  that  outward  sense  itself.  For  what  gave  to 
the  mind  to  be  able  to  distinguish  body,  or  whiteness  ?  Was 
it  not  the  sight  ?  And  what  enabled  it  to  distinguish  sounds  ? 
Was  it  not  the  hearing  ?  What,  again,  endowed  it  with  the 
faculty  of  judging  of  smells?  Was  it  not  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
What  enabled  it  to  decide  upon  flavours?  Was  it  not  the 
taste?  What  invested  it  with  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  rough  and  smooth  ?    Was  it  not  the  touch  ?     Cor- 
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rectly,  therefore,  and  with  complete  truth  was  it  said  by  the 
mind,  that  it  was  the  outward  sense  alone  which  gave  me  the 
power  to  comprehend  the  corporeal  substance. 

XIX.  And  God  said  to  the  woman,  "  What  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done  ?"  And  she  said,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I 
did  eat."  God  asks  one  question  of  the  outward  sense,  and 
she  replies  to  a  different  one.  For  he  is  putting  a  question 
which  has  reference  to  the  man  ;  but  she  in  her  reply  speaks 
not  of  the  man  but  of  herself,  saying,  "  I  ate,"  not  I  gave. 
May  we  then  by  the  use  of  allegory  solve  the  question  which 
was  here  put,  and  show  that  the  woman  gave  a  felicitous  and 
correct  answer  to  the  question  ?  For  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  when  she  had  eaten,  her  husband  did  also  eat,  for  when 
the  outward  sense  striking  upon  its  object  is  filled  with  its 
appearance,  then  immediately  the  mind  joins  it  and  takes  its 
share  of  it,  and  is  in  a  manner  made  perfect  by  the  nourish- 
ment which  it  receives  from  it.  This  therefore  is  what  she 
says,  I  unintentionally  gave  it  to  my  husband,  for  while  I 
was  applying  myself  to  what  was  presented  to  me,  he,  being 
very  easily  and  quickly  moved,  impressed  its  appearance  and 
image  upon  himself. 

XX.  But  take  notice  that  the  man  says  that  the  woman  gave 
it  to  him ;  but  that  the  woman  does  not  say  that  the  serpent 
gave  it  to  her,  but  that  he  beguiled  her ;  for  it  is  the  especial 
property  of  the  outward  sense  to  give,  but  it  is  the  attribute  of 
pleasure  which  is  of  a  diversified  and  serpent-like  nature  to 
deceive  and  to  beguile.  For  instance,  the  outward  sense 
presents  to  the  mind  the  image  of  what  is  white  by  nature,  or 
black,  or  hot,  or  cold,  not  deceiving  it,  but  acting  truly ;  for 
the  subjects  of  the  outward  sense  are  of  such  a  character,  as 
also  is  the  imagination  which  presents  itself  to  man  from 
them,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  men  who  do  not 
carry  their  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  to  any  accurate 
extent.  But  pleasure  does  not  present  to  the  mind  that  the 
subject  is  such  as  it  is  in  reality,  but  deceives  it  by  its  artifice, 
thrusting  that,  in  which  there  is  no  advantage,  into  the  class  of 
things  profitable. 

For  as  we  may  at  times  see  ill-looking  courtezans  dyeing 
and  painting  their  faces  in  order  to  conceal  the  plainness  of 
their  countenances,  so  also  may  we  see  the  intemperate  man 
acting  who  is  inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  belly.     He  looks 
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upon  great  abundance  of  wine  and  a  luxurious  store  of  food  as 
a  good  thing,  though  he  is  injured  by  them  both  in  his  body 
and  in  his  soul.  Again,  we  may  often  see  lovers  madly  eager 
to  be  loved  by  the  ugliest  of  women,  because  pleasure  deceives 
them  and  all  but  affirms  positively  to  them  that  beauty  of 
form,  and  delicacy  of  complexion,  and  healthiness  of  flesh, 
and  symmetry  of  limb,  exists  in  those  who  have  the  exact 
contraries  to  all  these  qualifications.  Accordingly,  they  over- 
look those  who  are  truly  possessed  of  perfectly  irreproachable 
beauty,  and  waste  away  with  love  for  such  creatures  as  I  have 
mentioned.  Every  kind  of  deceit  therefore  is  closely  con- 
nected with  pleasure  ;  and  every  kind  of  gift  with  the  outward 
sense :  for  the  one  bewilders  the  mind  with  sophistry  and 
misleads  it,  representing  to  it  anything  that  comes  before  it, 
not  in  the  character  which  really  belongs  to  it,  but  in  one  that 
does  not.  But  the  outward  sense  presents  bodies,  plainly  as 
they  are  according  to  their  real  nature,  without  any  device  or 
artifice. 

XXI.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent,  Because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle  and 
every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
And  I  will  put  enmity  in  the  midst  between  thee  and  between 
the  woman,  and  in  the  midst  between  thy  seed  and  between 
her  seed,  He  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel."*  What  is  the  reason  why  he  curses  the  serpent 
without  allowing  him  to  make  any  defence,  when  in  another 
place  he  commands  that  "  both  the  parties  between  whom 
there  is  any  dispute  shall  be  heard,"t  and  that  one  shall  not  be 
believed  till  the  other  has  been  heard  ?  And  indeed  in  this 
case  you  see  that  he  did  not  give  a  prejudged  belief  to  Adam's 
statement  against  his  wife  ;  but  he  gave  her  also  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  herself,  when  he  asked  her,  "  Why  hast 
thou  done  this?"  But  she  confessed  that  she  had  erred 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  serpent-like  and  diversified  plea- 
sure. Why,  therefore,  when  the  woman  had  said,  "  The 
serpent  deceived  me, "J  did  he  forbid  the  putting  of  the  question 
to  the  serpent  whether  it  was  he  who  had  thus  deceived  her  ; 
and  why  did  he  thus  appoint  him  to  be  condemned  without 
trial  and  without  defence  ? 
*  Genesis  iii.  14.  +  Deuteronomy  xix.  17.  J  Genesis  iiL  13. 
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We  must  say,  therefore,  that  the  external  senses  are  not  a 
a  peculiar  property  of  either  bad  or  good  men,  but  that  they 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  and  common  to  both  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool,  and  when  they  are  found  in  the  fool,  thev 
are  bad  ;  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  wise  man,  they  are 
good.  Very  naturally  therefore,  since  it  has  a  nature  whicli 
is  not  necessarily  and  intrinsically  evil,  but  one  which  being 
capable  of  either  character,  inclines  at  different  times  anu 
under  different  circumstances  towards  either  extremity,  it  is 
not  condemned  till  it  has  itself  confessed  that  it  followed  the 
worse  inclination.  But  the  serpent,  that  is  pleasure,  is  of 
itself  evil.  On  this  account  it  is  absolutely  not  found  at  all 
in  the  virtuous  man ;  but  the  wicked  man  alone  enjoys  it. 
Very  properly  therefore  does  God  curse  it  before  it  has  time  to 
make  any  defence,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  seed  of  virtue  within 
it,  but  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  blameable  and 
polluting. 

XXII.  On  this  account  also,  God  "  saw  that  Er  was 
wicked,"*  without  any  apparent  cause  for  this  judgment  of 
his  character,  and  he  slew  him.  For  God  is  not  unaware 
that  that  leathern  mass  which  covers  us,  namely,  the  body; 
for  Er  being  interpreted  means  leather,  is  an  evil  thing,  and 
one  whicli  plots  against  the  soul,  and  which  is  at  all  times 
lifeless  and  dead.  For  what  else  does  he  compel  any  one  of 
us  to  do  but  to  carry  about  a  dead  body,  our  soul  raising  up 
the  body  which  as  far  as  its  own  nature  goes  is  dead,  and 
bearing  it  almost  without  difficulty  ?  And  just  consider,  if  you 
will,  the  great  energy  of  the  soul,  for  the  most  vigorous 
athlete  would  not  be  able  to  carry  about  a  statue  of  himself 
for  even  a  short  time  ;  but  the  soul,  without  any  exertion  and 
without  any  fatigue,  carries  about  the  statue  of  a  man  occa- 
sionally even  for  as  long  a  time  as  a  hundred  years ;  for  even 
at  the  end  of  that  period  it  does  not  kill  it,  but  only  gets  rid 
of  a  body  which  was  dead  from  the  beginning.  And  it  is  evil 
by  nature,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  a  thing  which  plots 
against  the  soul,  but  which  is  not  visible  (to  all  men,  but  only 
to  God,  and  to  such  men  as  are  friends  to  God.  "  For  the 
wicked  Er,"  says  Moses,  "  was  an  enemy  of  the  Lord." 

For  when  the  mind  busies  itself  with  sublime  contem- 
plations, and  becomes  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Lord, 
*  Genesis  xxxviiL  7. 
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it  judges  the  body  to  be  a  wicked  and  hostile  thing;  but  when 
it  abandons  its  investigations  of  divine  things,  it  then  looks 
upon  the  body  as  something  friendly,  and  belonging  to  and 
nearly  akin  to  itself;  and  accordingly  it  flies  to  the  things 
which  are  dear  to  it.  On  this  account  the  soul  of  the  athlete 
and  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  differ  ;  for  the  athlete  attri 
butes  all  his  importance  to  the  good  conditiou  of  his  body,  and 
would  throw  away  his  soul  itself  in  the  cause  of  his  body,  as 
being  a  man  devoted  to  his  body ;  but  the  philosopher,  being 
a  lover  of  what  is '  virtuous,  cares  for  that  which  is  alive  within 
him,  namely  his  soul,  and  disregards  his  body  which  is  dead, 
having  no  other  object  but  to  prevent  the  most  excellent 
portion  of  him,  namely  his  soul,  from  being  injured  by  the  evil 
and  dead  thing  which  is  connected  with  it. 

XXIII.  You  see  that  it  is  not  the  Lord  who  is  here  spoken 
of  as  slaying  Er,  but  God.  For  he  does  not  kill  the  body 
in  respect  of  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  which  he 
possesses,  and  by  which  he  rules  and  governs  the  universe,  but  in 
respect  of  that  authority  which  he  possesses  in  consequence  of 
his  goodness  and  excellence,  for  God  is  the  name  of  goodness, 
the  cause  of  all  things  ;  that  you  may  understand  that  he  also 
created  all  inanimate  things,  not  by  his  authority,  but  by  his 
goodness,  by  which  also  he  created  all  living  things ;  for  it 
was  requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  the  better  things,  that 
there  should  also  be  a  subordinate  creation  of  the  inferior 
things,  through  the  power  of  the  same  goodness  which  was  the 
cause  of  all,  which  is  God.  When,  then,  0  Soul !  shall  you 
most  especially  consider  that  you  have  gained  a  victory  ? 
Will  it  not  be  when  you  are  made  perfect,  and  when  you  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  decisions  in  your  favour  and  of  crowns  ? 
For  then  you  will  be  a  lover  of  God,  not  of  the  body,  and 
you  will  receive  prizes,  inasmuch  as  your  wife  shall  be  Thamar 
the  bride  of  Judah,  and  Thamar  being  interpreted  means  the 
palm-tree,  the  symbol  of  victory.  And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  Er  married  her,  he  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  a  wicked 
man,  and  was  slain;  for  Moses  says,  "And  Judah  took  a 
wife  for  Er,  his  first-born  son,  whose  name  was  Thamar;  "  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  adds,  "  And  Er  was  a  wicked  man 
before  the  Lord,  and  God  slew  him  ;"  for  when  the  miud 
has  carried  off  the  prize  of  virtue,  it  condemns  the  dead  body 
to  death. 
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You  see  that  God  also  curses  the  serpent  without  allowing 
it  to  make  any  defence,  for  it  is  pleasure  :  and  so  also  he  slays 
Er  without  any  visible  cause  being  alleged,  for  Er  is  the 
body.  And  if  you  consider,  O  good  friend,  you  will  fiud  that 
God  has  created  in  the  soul  some  natural  qualities  which  are 
in  themselves  faulty  and  blameless,  and  also  in  every  soul 
some  which  are  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  as  is  the  case 
likewise  with  plants  and  animals.  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
Creator  has  made  some  plants  capable  of  cultivation  and 
useful  and  salutary,  and  others  incapable  of  cultivation,  wild, 
pernicious,  the  causes  of  diseases  and  destruction ;  and  ani- 
mals too  of  similar  variety  of  character,  as  beyond  all  question 
is  the  serpent,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  for  he  is  a 
destructive  and  deadly  animal  by  his  intrinsic  nature.  And 
as  the  serpent  affects  man,  so  does  pleasure  too  affect  the  soul ; 
in  reference  to  which  fact  the  serpent  has  been  compared  to 
pleasure. 

XXIV.  As,  therefore,  God  hates  pleasure  and  the  body 
without  any  especial  cause,  so  also  does  he  give  pre-eminent 
honour  to  virtuous  natures  without  any  visible  cause ;  not 
alleging  any  action  of  theirs  before  the  praises  of  them  which 
he  utters.  For  if  any  one  were  to  ask  why  Moses  says  that 
"Noah  found  grace  before  the  Lord  God,"*  without  having 
previously  done  any  good  thing,  as  far  at  least  as  we  know, 
we  shall  be  very  properly  answered,  that  he  was  proved  to  be 
a  praiseworthy  character  and  order  of  creation ;  for  the  name 
Noah,  being  interpreted,  means  rest,  or  just :  and  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  one  who  is  resting  from  acts  of  injustice  and 
from  sins,  and  who,  so  resting,  lives  with  virtue  and  justice, 
must  find  grace  before  God ;  and  to  find  grace,  is  not  only,  as 
some  call  it,  equivalent  to  the  expression  "  pleasing  God,"  but 
it  has  some  such  meaning  as  this. 

The  just  man  seeking  to  understand  the  nature  of  all  exist- 
ing things,  makes  this  one  most  excellent  discovery,  that 
everything  which  exists,  does  so  according  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  that  there  is  nothing  ever  given  by,  just  as  there 
is  nothing  possessed  by,  the  things  of  creation.  On  which 
account  also  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  gratitude  to  the  Crea- 
tor alone.  Accordingly,  to  those  persons  who  seek  to  investi- 
gate what  is  the  origin  of  creation,  we  may  most  correctly 
•  Genesis  vi.  8. 
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make  answer,  that  it  is  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of  God, 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  human  race ;  for  all  the  things 
which  are  in  the  world,  and  the  world  itself,  are  the  gift  and 
benefaction  and  free  grace  of  God. 

XXV.  Moreover,  God  made  Melchisedek,  the  king  of  peace, 
that  is  of  Salem,  for  that  is  the  interpretation  of  this  name, 
"his  own  high  priest,'*  without  having  previously  mentioned 
any  particular  action  of  his,  but  merely  because  he  had  made 
him  a  king,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  and  especially  worthy  of  his 
priesthood.  For  he  is  called  a  just  king,  and  a  king  is  the 
opposite  of  a  tyrant,  because  the  one  is  the  interpreter  of  law, 
and  the  other  of  lawlessness.  Therefore  the  tyrannical  mind 
imposes  violent  and  mischievous  commands  on  both  soul  and 
body,  and  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  cause  violent  suffering, 
being  commands  to  act  according  to  vice,  and  to  indulge  the 
passions  with  enjoyment.  But  the  other,  the  kingly  mind,  in 
the  first  place,  does  not  command,  but  rather  persuades,  since 
it  gives  recommendations  of  such  a  character,  that  if  guided 
by  them,  life,  like  a  vessel,  -will  enjoy  a  fair  voyage  through 
life,  being  directed  in  its  course  by  a  good  governor  and  pilot ; 
and  this  good  pilot  is  right  reason.  We  may  therefore  call 
the  tyrannical  mind  the  ruler  of  war,  and  the  kingly  mind  the 
guide  to  peace,  that  is  Salem. 

And  this  kingly  mind  shall  bring  forth  food  full  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy ;  for  "  he  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,"  which 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  not  willing  to  give  to  the 
beholder,  that  is  Israel ;  by  reason  of  such  unwillingness  they 
are  shut  out  from  the  companionship  and  assembly  of  God. 
For  the  Ammonites  being  they  who  are  sprung  from  the  out- 
ward sense  of  the  mother,  and  the  Moabites,  who  originate  in 
the  mind  of  the  father,  are  two  different  dispositions,  which 
look  upon  the  mind  and  the  outward  sense  as  the  efficient 
causes  of  all  existing  things,  but  take  no  notice  of  God. 
Therefore  "  they  shall  not  come,"  says  Moses,  "  into  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord,  because  they  did  not  come  to  meet  you 
with  bread  and  water  when  you  came  out  of  Egypt,"f  that  is, 
out  of  the  passions. 

XXVI.  But  Melchisedek  shall  bring  forward  wine  instead 
of  water,  and  shall  give  your  souls  to  drink,  and  shall  cheer 
them  with  unmixed  wine,  in  order  that  they  may  be  wholly 
*  Genesis  xiv.  18.  f  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4. 
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oc;upied  with  a  divine  intoxication,  more  sober  than  sobriety 
itself.  For  reason  is  a  priest,  having,  as  its  inheritance  the 
true  God,  and  entertaining  lofty  and  sublime  and  magnificent 
ideas  about  him,  "  for  he  is  the  priest  of  the  most  high 
God."  *  Not  that  there  is  any  other  God  who  is  not  the  most 
high ;  for  God  being  one,  is  in  the  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  there  is  no  other  besides  hira."f  But  he 
sets  in  motion  the  notion  of  the  Most  High,  from  his  conceiving 
of  God  not  in  a  low  and  grovelling  spirit,  but  in  one  of  ex- 
ceeding greatness,  and  exceeding  sublimity,  apart  from  any 
conceptions  of  matter. 

XXVII.  And  what  good  thing  had  Abraham  done  as  yet 
when  God  called  him  and  bade  him  become  a  stranger  to  his 
country  and  to  this  "  generation,"  and  to  dwell  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  should  give  him  ?J  And  that  is  a  good  and 
populous  city,  and  one  of  great  happiness.  For  the  gifts  of 
God  are  great  and  honourable.  But  he  made  this  position  of 
Abraham  also  to  be  typical,  containing  an  emblem  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration.  For  Abraham,  being  interpreted, 
means  "  Lofty  Father  ;"§  a  title  of  admiration  in  both  its  divi- 
sions. For  when  the  mind  does  not,  like  a  master,  threaten  the 
soul,  but  rather  guides  it,  like  a  father,  not  indulging  it  in 
the  pleasant  things,  but  giving  it  what  is  expedient  for  it,  even 
against  its  will,  and  also  turning  it  away  from  all  lowly  things 
and  such  as  lead  it  to  mortal  paths,  it  leads  it  to  sublime  con- 
templations and  makes  it  dwell  amid  speculations  on  the  world 
and  its  constituent  parts.  And,  moreover,  mounting  up  higher, 
it  investigates  the  Deity  itself,  and  his  nature,  through  an  un- 
speakable lore  of  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  which  it  cannot 
be  content  to  abide  in  the  original  decrees,  but,  being  improved 
itself,  becomes  also  desirous  of  removing  to  a  better  habitation. 

XXVIII.  But  there  are  some  persons  whom,  even  before 
their  creation,  God  creates  and  disposes  excellently ;  respecting 
whom  he  determines  beforehand  that  they  shall  have  a  most 
excellent  inheritance.  Do  you  not  see  what  he  says  about 
Isaac  to  Abraham,  when  he  had  no  hope  of  any  such  thing, 
namely,  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  such  an  offspring, 
but  did  rather  laugh  at  the  promise,  and  asked,  "  Shall  a  son 

♦  Genesis  xiv.  18         +  Deuteronomy  iv.  39.  J  Genesis  xii.l. 
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be  bom  to  me,  who  am  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  shall  Sarah, 
who  is  ninety  years  old,  bring  forth  a  child?"*  But  God 
asserts  it  positively,  and  ratifies  his  promise  saying,  "  Yea, 
behold  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Isaac,  and  I  will  establish  my  covenant  towards 
him  for  an  everlasting  covenant." 

What  then  is  the  reason  which  caused  this  man,  also,  to  be 
praised  before  his  birth  ?  There  are  some  good  things  which 
are  an  advantage  to  a  man  both  when  they  are  past,  and  when 
they  are  present,  such  as  good  health,  a  sound  condition  of 
the  outward  senses,  riches,  if  he  be  endowed  with  them,  a 
good  reputation ;  for  all  these  things  may,  by  a  slight  perver- 
sion of  words,  be  called  good  things.  But  some  are  so  not 
merely  when  they  have  been  given  to  us,  but  even  when  it  is 
predicted  that  they  shall  be  so  given,  as  joy  is  a  good  affection 
of  the  soul ;  for  this  does  not  cheer  a  man  only  when  it  is 
present  and  energises  actively  in  him,  but  it  delights  him  also 
by  anticipations  when  it  is  hoped  for — for  it  has  this  especial 
quality  ;  all  other  good  qualities  have  their  own  separate  opera- 
tion and  effect,  but  joy  is  both  a  separate  good  and  a  common 
good,  for  it  comes  as  a  crowning  one  after  all  the  rest — for  we 
feel  joy  at  good  health,  and  we  feel  joy  at  liberty  and  at  honour, 
and  at  all  other  such  things,  so  that  one  may  say  with  propriety 
that  there  is  not  one  single  good  thing  which  has  not  the  addi- 
tional good  of  joy.  But  not  only  do  we  rejoice  at  other  good 
things  which  are  already  previously  past  and  also  at  those  which 
are  present,  but  we  rejoice  also  at  good  things  when  about  to 
happen  to  us  and  expected;  as  for  instance,  when  we  hope 
that  we  shall  become  rich,  or  that  we  shall  obtain  power,  or  that 
we  shall  receive  praise,  or  that  we  shall  find  a  means  to  get  rid 
of  an  illness,  or  that  we  shall  acquire  vigour  and  strength,  or 
that  we  shall  become  learned  instead  of  ignorant,  in  all  these 
cases  we  are  rejoiced  in  no  slight  degree. 

Since,  then,  joy  diffuses  itself  over  and  cheers  the  soul,  not 
only  while  it  is  present  but  also  even  when  it  is  expected, 
it  was  very  consistent  and  natural  for  God  to  think  Isaac 
worthy  of  a  good  name  and  of  a  great  gift  before  he  was  born, 
lor  the  name,  of  Isaac,  being  interpreted,  means  laughter  of 
soul,  and  delight,  and  joy. 

XXIX.  Again,  they  say  that  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  former 

*  Genesis  xvii.  17. 
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being  the  ruler,  and  governor,  and  master,  and  Esau  being  the 
subject  and  the  slave,  had  their  several  estates  appointed  to 
them  while  they  were  still  in  the  world.  For  God,  the  creator 
of  all  living  things,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his  works, 
and  before  he  has  completely  finished  them  he  comprehends 
the  faculties  with  which  they  will  hereafter  be  endowed,  and 
altogether  he  foreknows  all  their  actions  and  passions.  For 
when  Rebecca,  that  is  the  patient  soul,  proceeds  to  ask  an 
oracle  from  God.  the  answers  are,  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy 
womb,  and  two  people  shall  come  forth  from  thy  bowels,  and 
one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and  the 
elder  shall  save  the  younger."*  For  that  which  is  wicked  and 
void  of  reason  is,  by  its  own  nature,  a  slave  in  the  eye  of  God  ; 
but  that  which  is  good  and  endowed  with  reason  and  better,  is 
looked  upon  as  powerful  and  free  by  him.  And  this  is  the 
case  not  only  when  each  of  these  two  different  characters  is  per 
feet  in  the  soul,  but  when  there  is  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  for, 
altogether,  a  slight  breeze  of  virtue  shows  power  and  supre- 
macy, and  not  freedom  only,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  vice  enslaves  the  reason, 
even  though  not  by  any  means  as  yet  come  to  maturity. 

XXX.  Again,  why  did  the  same  Jacob  when  Joseph  brought 
him  his  two  sons,  the  elder  being  Manasses  and  the  younger 
Ephraim,  change  his  hands,  and  put  his  right  hand  upon  the 
younger  brother  Ephraim,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  elder 
brother  Manasses  ?  And  when  Joseph  thought  this  a  grievous 
thing,  and  thought  that  his  father  had  unintentionally  made  a 
mistake  in  the  matter  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  Jacob  said, 
"  I  did  not  make  a  mistake,  but  I  knew,  my  son,  I  knew  that 
this  one  should  be  a  father  of  a  nation,  and  should  be  exalted  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than 
he."t  What,  then,  must  we  say  but  this  ?  That  two  natures, 
both  utterly  necessary,  were  created  in  the  soul  by  God,  one 
memory  and  the  other  recollection,  of  which  memory  is  the  best 
and  recollection  the  worst.  For  the  one  has  its  perceptions 
fresh  and  harmonious  and  clear,  so  that  it  never  errs  through 
ignorance.  But  forgetfulness  does,  in  every  ease,  precede  re- 
collection, which  is  but  a  mutilated  and  blind  thing.  And, 
although  recollection  is  worse,  it  is  nevertheless  older  than 
memory,  which  is  better  than  it,  and  is  also  conjoined  with  and 
*  Genesis  xxv.  23.  t  Genesis  xlviii.  1. 
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inseparable  from  it ;  for  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  any 
art  we  are  unable  at  once  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  all  the 
speculations  which  bear  upon  it.  Being,  therefore,  affected 
with  forgetful ness  at  first,  we  subsequently  recollect,  until  from 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  forgetfulness  and  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  recollection,  memory  at  last  prevails  in  us  in  a  lasting  manner. 
On  which  account  it  is  younger  than  recollection,  for  it  is  later 
in  its  existence. 

And  Ephraim  is  a  symbolical  name,  being,  to  be  interpreted, 
memory.  For,  being  interpreted,  it  means  the  fertility  of  the 
soul  of  the  man  fond  of  learning,  which  brings  forth  its  appro- 
priate fruit  when  it  has  confirmed  its  speculations,  and  preserves 
them  in  its  memory.  But  Manasses,  being  interpreted,  means 
recollection,  for  he  is  spoken  of  as  one  who  has  been  translated 
from  forgetfulness,  and  he  who  escapes  from  forgetfulness 
does  unquestionably  recollect.  Most  correctly,  therefore,  does 
that  supplanter  of  the  passions  and  practiser  of  virtue,  Jacob, 
give  his  right  hand  to  that  prolific  memory,  Ephraim,  while  he 
places  Manasses,  or  recollection,  in  the  second  rank.  And, 
Moses,  also,  of  all  those  who  sacrificed  the  passover,  praised 
those  who  sacrificed  first  most,  because  they  having  crossed  over 
from  the  passions,  that  is  to  say,  from  Egypt,  remained  by  the 
passage,  and  did  not  hasten  any  more  to  the  passions  which  they 
had  quitted  ;  and  the  others  he  also  thinks  worthy  to  be  placed 
in  the  second  rank,  for,  having  turned  back,  they  retraced 
their  steps,  and,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  what  it  became  them 
to  do,  they  again  hastened  to  do  the  same  things  ;  but  the  former 
men  continued  in  their  course  without  turning  back.  There- 
fore, Manasses,  who  is  born  of  forgetfulness,  resembles  those 
who  were  the  second  party  to  sacrifice  the  passover ;  but  the 
fertile  Ephraim  is  like  those  who  had  sacrificed  previously. 

XXXI.  On  which  account  God  also  calls  Bezaleel  by  name, 
and  says  that  "  He  will  give  him  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
that  He  will  make  him  the  builder  and  the  architect  of  all  the 
things  which  are  in  his  tabernacle  ;"*  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the 
works  of  the  soul,  when  he  had  up  to  this  time  done  no  work 
which  any  one  could  praise  —we  must  say,  therefore,  that  God 
impressed  this  figure  also  on  the  soul,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
approved  coin.  And  we  shall  know  what  the  impression  is  if 
we  previously  examine  the  interpretation  of  the  name.  Now, 
*  Exodus  xxxi.  2. 
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Bezaleel,  being  interpreted,  means  God  in  his  shadow.  But 
the  shadow  of  God  is  his  word,  which  he  used  like  an  in- 
strument when  he  was  making  the  world.  And  this  shadow, 
and,  as  it  were,  model,  is  the  archetype  of  other  things.  For, 
as  God  is  himself  the  model  of  that  image  which  he  has  now 
called  a  shadow,  so  also  that  image  is  the  model  of  other 
things,  as  he  showed  when  he  commenced  giving  the  law  to  the 
Israelites,  and  said,  "  And  God  made  man  according  to  the 
image  of  God,"*  as  the  image  was  modelled  according  to 
God,  and  as  man  was  modelled  according  to  the  image,  which 
thus  received  the  power  and  character  of  the  model. 

XXXII.  Let  us  now,  then,  examine  what  the  character 
which  is  impressed  upon  man  is.  The  ancient  philosophers  used 
to  inquire  how  we  obtained  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity? 
Men  who,  those  who  seemed  to  philosophise  in  the  most  excel- 
lent manner,  said  that  from  the  world  and  from  its  several  parts, 
and  from  the  powers  which  existed  in  those  parts,  we  formed 
our  notions  of  the  Creator  and  cause  of  the  world.  For  as,  if  a 
man  were  to  see  a  house  carefully  built  and  well  provided  with 
outer  courts  and  porticoes,  and  men's  chambers  and  women's 
chambers,  and  all  other  necessary  apartments,  he  would  form  a 
notion  of  the  architect ;  for  he  would  never  suppose  that  the 
house  had  been  completed  without,  skill  and  without  a  builder ; 
and,  as  he  would  argue  in  the  same  manner  respecting  any 
city,  or  any  ship,  or  anything  whatever  that  is  made,  whether 
it  be  great  or  small,  so  likewise  any  one  entering  this  world,  as 
an  exceedingly  large  house  or  large  city,  and  seeing  the  heaven 
revolving  round  it  in  a  circle  and  comprehending  everything 
within  it,  and  all  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  moving  onwards  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles,  all  in  regular 
order  and  in  due  harmony  and  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most 
advantageous  for  the  whole  created  universe,  and  the  earth 
stationed  in  the  central  situation,  and  the  effusions  of  air  and 
water  fixed  on  the  boundaries,  and,  moreover,  all  the  animals, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  and  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
fruits,  he  will  surely  consider  that  undoubtedly  all  these  things 
were  not  made  without  skill,  but  that  God  both  was  and  is  the 
creator  of  this  whole  universe.  They,  then,  who  draw  their 
conclusions  in  this  manner  perceive  God  in  his  shadow,  arriving 
at  a  due  comprehension  of  the  artist  through  his  works. 
*  Genesis  i.  26. 
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XXXIII.  There  is  also  a  more  perfect  and  more  highly 
purified  kind  which  has  been  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries, 
and  which  does  not  distinguish  the  cause  from  the  things 
created  as  it  would  distinguish  an  abiding  body  from  a  shadow ; 
but  which,  having  emerged  from  all  created  objects,  receives  a 
clear  and  manifest  notion  of  the  great  uncreated,  so  that  it  com- 
prehends him  through  himself,  and  comprehends  his  shadow, 
too,  so  as  to  understand  what  it  is,  and  his  reason,  too,  and 
this  universal  world.  This  kind  is  that  Moses,  who  speaks 
thus,  "  Show  thyself  to  me ;  let  me  see  thee  so  as  to  know 
thee,"*  for  do  not  thou  be  manifested  to  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  heaven,  or  of  the  earth,  or  of  water,  or  of  air,  or, 
in  short,  of  anything  whatever  of  created  things,  and  let  me  not 
see  thy  appearance  in  any  other  thing,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
except  in  thee  thyself,  the  true  God.  For  the  images  which 
are  presented  to  the  sight  in  executed  things  are  subject  to  dis- 
solution ;  but  those  which  are  presented  in  the  One  uncreate 
may  last  for  ever,  being  durable,  eternal,  and  unchangeable. 

On  this  account  "  God  called  Moses  to  him  and  conversed 
with  him,"f  and  he  also  called  Bezaleel  to  him,  though  not  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  called  Moses,  but  he  called  the  one  so 
that  he  might  receive  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  God  from 
the  Creator  himself,  but  the  other  so  that  he  might  by  cal- 
culation form  an  idea  of  the  Creator  as  if  from  the  shadow  of 
the  things  created.  On  this  account  you  will  find  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  its  furniture  to  have  been  made  in  the  first 
instance  by  Moses,  and  again  subsequently  by  Bezaleel.  For 
Moses  fashioned  the  archetypal  forms,  and  Bezaleel  made  the 
imitations  of  them.  For  Moses  had  God  himself  for  an  in- 
structor, as  he  tells  us,  when  he  represents  God  as  saying  to 
him,  "Thou  shall  make  every  thing  according  to  the  example 
which  was  shown  thee  in  the  Mount."!  And  Bezaleel  had 
Moses  for  his  instructor;  and  this  was  very  natural.  For 
Aaron  the  word,  and  Miriam  the  outward  sense,  when  they  rose 
up  against  Moses  were  expressly  told  that  "If  there  shall 
arise  a  prophet  to  the  Lord,  God  shall  be  made  known  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  in  a  shadow,  but  not  clearly.  §  But  with 
Moses,  who  is  faithful  in  all  his  house,  God  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth  in  his  own  form,  and  not  by  riddles." 

*  Exodus  xxxiii.  13.  +  Exodus  xxxv.  30. 

t  Exodus  xxv.  40.  §  Numbers  xii.  6. 
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XXXIV.  Since  therefore  we  find  that  there  are  two  natures 
which  have  been  created  and  fashioned  and  accurately  and 
skilfully  framed  by  God ;  the  one  being  in  its  own  intrinsic 
nature  pernicious  and  open  to  reproach,  and  accursed,  and  the 
the  other  beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  the  one  too  having  a 
spurious  stamp  upon  it,  but  the  other  having  undergone  a 
strict  test;  we  will  utter  a  beautiful  and  suitable  prayer  which 
Moses  also  addressed  to  God,  praying  that  God  may  open  his 
treasurehouse,  and  may  lay  before  us  his  sublime  word  pregnant 
with  divine  lights,  which  he  calls  the  heaven,  and  may  bind 
fast  the  storehouses  of  evil.  For,  just  as  there  are  storehouses 
of  good  things  so  are  there  also  storehouses  of  evil  things  with 
God ;  as  he  says  in  his  great  song,  "  Behold  are  not  these 
things  collected  with  me,  and  sealed  up  in  my  treasurehouses, 
against  the  day  of  vengeance  when  their  foot  shall  be  tripped 
up?"* 

You  see  then  that  there  are  several  storehouses  of  evil  things, 
and  only  one  of  good  things.  For  since  God  is  One,  so  also  is 
his  storehouse  of  good  things  one  likewise.  But  there  are 
many  storehouses  of  evil  things  because  the  wicked  are  in- 
finite in  number.  And  in  this  observe  the  goodness  of  the 
true  God,  He  opens  the  treasurehouse  of  his  good  things  freely, 
but  he  binds  fast  that  which  contains  the  evil  things.  For  it 
is  an  especial  property  of  God  to  offer  his  good  things  freely 
and  to  be  beforehand  with  men  in  bestowing  gifts  upon  them, 
but  to  be  slow  in  bringing  evil  on  them,  and  Moses  dwelling 
at  length  upon  the  munificent  and  gracious  nature  of  God, 
says  that  not  only  have  his  storehouses  of  evil  things  been 
sealed  up  in  all  other  times,  but  also  when  the  soul  is  tripped 
up  in  the  path  of  right  reason,  when  it  is  especially  fair  that 
it  should  be  considered  worthy  of  punishment;  for  he  says 
that,  "  In  the  day  of  vengeance  the  storehouses  of  evil  things 
have  been  sealed  up,"  the  sacred  word  of  scripture  showing 
that  God  does  not  visit  with  his  vengeance  even  those  who 
sin  against  him,  immediately,  but  that  he  gives  them  time  for 
repentance,  and  to  remedy  and  correct  their  evil  conduct. 

XXXV.  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent,  "Thou 
art  cursed  over  every  creature  and  over  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  As  joy  being  a  good  state  of  the  passions  is  worthy  to  be 
prayed  for ;  so  also  pleasure  is  worthy  to  be  cursed  being  a 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxiL  34. 
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passion,  which  has  altered  the  boundaries  of  the  soul,  and  has 
rendered  it  a  lover  of  the  passions  instead  of  a  lover  of  virtue. 
And  Moses  says  in  his  curses,  that  "  He  is  cursed  who  re 
moves  his  neighbour's  land  mark,'*  for  God  placed  virtue, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tree  of  life,  to  be  a  land  mark,  and  a  law 
unto  the  soul.  But  pleasure  has  removed  this,  placing  in  its 
stead  the  land  mark  of  vice,  the  tree  of  death,  "  Cursed 
indeed  is  he  who  causeth  the  blind  man  to  wander  in  the 
road."  This  also  is  done  by  that  most  impious  thing  pleasure, 
for  the  outward  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  is  destitute  of  reason, 
is  a  thing  blinded  by  nature,  since  the  eyes  of  its  reason  are 
put  out.  In  reference  to  which  we  may  say  that  it  is  by 
reason  alone  that  we  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  things,  and 
no  longer  by  the  outward  sense ;  for  they  are  bodies  alone 
that  we  acquire  a  conception  of  by  means  of  the  outward 
senses. 

Pleasure  therefore  has  deceived  the  outward  sense  which  is 
destitute  of  any  proper  comprehension  of  things,  inasmuch  as 
though  it  might  have  been  turned  to  the  mind,  and  have  been 
guided  by  it,  it  has  hindered  it  from  being  so,  leading  it  to 
the  external  objects  of  outward  sense,  and  making  it  desirous 
of  every  thing  which  can  call  it  into  operation,  in  order  that 
the  outward  sense  being  defective  may  follow  a  blind  guide, 
namely  the  object  of  the  outward  sense,  and  then  the  mind 
being  guided  by  the  two  things,  which  are  themselves  both 
blind,  may  plunge  headlong  to  destruction  and  become  utterly 
unable  to  restrain  itself.  For  if  it  were  to  follow  its  natural 
guide  then  it  would  be  proper  for  defective  things  to  follow 
reason  which  sees  clearly,  for  in  that  way  mischievous  things 
would  be  less  formidable  in  their  attacks.  But  now,  pleasure 
has  put  such  great  artifices  in  operation  to  injure  the  soul, 
that  it  has  compelled  it  to  use  them  as  guides,  cheating  it,  and 
persuading  it  to  exchange  virtue  for  evil  habits,  and  to  give 
good  habits  in  exchange  for  vice. 

XXXVI.  But  the  holy  scripture  has  prohibited  such  an 
exchange  as  this  when  it  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  exchange  good 
for  evil."f  On  this  account  therefore  pleasure  is  accursed, 
and  let  us  now  see  how  well  adapted  to  it  are  the  curses 
which  the  scripture  denounces  against  it,  "Thou  shalt  be 
cursed"  says  God,  "  above  all  creatures."  Therefore,  the 
*  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  17.  +  Leviticus  xxvii  33. 
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whole  race  of  animals  is  irrational  and  under  the  guidance 
only  of  the  external  senses ;  but  every  one  of  the  outward 
senses  curses  pleasure  as  a  most  inimical  and  hostile  thing  to 
it ;  for  it  is  in  reality  hostile  to  the  outward  senses.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is  that,  when  we  are  sated  with  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  pleasure,  we  are  not  able  either  to  see,  or  to 
hear,  or  to  smell,  or  to  taste,  or  to  touch  with  any  clearness  of 
our  faculties,  but  we  make  all  our  essays  and  approaches  in  an 
obscure  and  imbecile  manner.  And  this  happens  to  us  when 
we  are  for  a  moment  at  a  distance  from  its  infection ;  but  at 
the  exact  moment  of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  we  are  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  such  perception  as  can  arise  from  the 
operation  of  the  outward  senses,  so  that  we  seem  to  be 
mutilated.  How  then  can  it  be  anything  but  natural  for  the 
outward  sense  to  denounce  curses  upon  pleasure  which  thus 
deprives  it  of  its  faculties.? 

XXXVII.  "  And  he  is  accursed  beyond  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  And  I  mean  by  this,  beyond  all  the  passions  of  the 
soul,  for  it  is  only  there  that  the  mind  is  wounded  and 
destroyed.  Why  then  does  this  one  appear  to  be  worse  than 
all  the  other  passions  ?  Because  it  is  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
them  all,  as  a  sort  of  base  or  foundation  for  them,  for  desire 
originates  in  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  pain  consists  in  the 
removal  of  pleasure ;  and  fear  again  is  caused  by  a  desire  to 
guard  against  its  absence.  So  it  is  plain  that  all  the  passions 
are  anchored  on  pleasure  ;  and  perhaps  one  might  say  that  they 
would  absolutely  have  had  no  existence  at  all  if  pleasure  had 
not  been  previously  laid  down  as  a  foundation  to  support  them. 

XXXVIII.  "  Upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go."*  For  passion  works  around  these  parts,  the  breast 
and  the  belly,  like  a  serpent  in  his  hole ;  when  pleasure  nas 
its  efficient  causes  and  its  subject-matter,  then  it  is  in  operation 
around  the  belly  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly;  and 
when  it  has  not  these  efficient  causes  and  this  subject-matter, 
then  it  is  occupied  about  the  breast  which  is  the  seat  of  anger, 
for  lovers  of  pleasure  when  deprived  of  their  pleasures  become 
embittered  by  their  anger.  But  let  us  see  what  is  shown  by 
this  sentence  with  greater  accuracy.  It  so  happens  that  our 
soul  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  of  its  parts  is  the 
seat  of  reason,  the  second,  the  seat  of  courage,  the  third,  the 

*  Genesis  iii.  14 
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seat  of  the  appetites.  Some  therefore  of  the  philosopher* 
have  separated  these  parts  from  one  another  only  in  respect  of 
their  operations,  and  some  have  distinguished  them  also  by 
their  places.  And  then  they  have  assigned  the  parts  about 
the  head  to  the  residing  part,  saying  where  the  king  is,  there 
also  are  his  guards,  and  the  guards  of  the  mind  are  the 
external  senses,  which  are  seated  about  the  head,  so  that  the 
king  may  very  naturally  have  his  abode  there  too,  as  if  he  had 
been  assigned  the  highest  part  of  the  city  to  dwell  in.  The 
chest  is  assigned  to  the  courageous  part,  and  they  say,  it  is  on 
this  account,  that  nature  has  fortified  that  part  with  a  dense 
and  strong  defence  of  closely  conjoined  bones,  as  though  she 
had  been  arming  a  valiant  soldier  with  a  breastplate  and  shield 
to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies.  To  the  appetitive  part 
they  have  assigned  a  situation  about  the  liver  and  the  belly, 
for  there  it  is  that  appetite  dwells,  being  an  irrational  desire. 

XXXIX.  If  therefore  you  shall  ever  inquire,  0  my  mind, 
what  situation  has  been  assigned  to  pleasure,  do  not  take  into 
your  consideration  the  parts  about  the  head,  where  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  man  have  their  abode,  for  you  will  not 
find  it  there  ;  since  reason  is  at  war  with  passion,  and  cannot 
possibly  remain  in  the  same  place  with  it.  For  the  moment 
that  reason  gets  the  upper  hand  pleasure  is  discarded  ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  pleasure  prevails,  reason  is  put  to  flight.  But 
seek  first  rather  in  the  breast  and  in  the  belly,  where  courage 
and  anger,  and  appetite  abide,  all  which  are  parts  of  the 
irrational  faculties.  For  it  is  there  that  our  judgment  is 
discovered,  and  also  our  passions.  Therefore,  the  mind  is  not 
hindered  by  any  external  force  from  abandoning  the  legitimate 
objects  of  its  attention,  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
intellect,  and  surrendering  itself  to  those  which  are  worse; 
but  still  this  never  happens  except  when  there  is  a  war  in  the 
soul,  for  then  indeed  it  follows  of  necessity  that  reason  must 
fall  under  the  power  of  the  inferior  part  of  man,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  of  a  warlike  character,  but  is  fond  of  peace. 

XL.  At  all  events  the  holy  scripture  being  well  aware  how 
great  is  the  power  of  the  impetuosity  of  each  passion,  anger 
and  appetite,  puts  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  each,  having 
appointed  reason  as  their  charioteer  and  pilot  And  first  of  all 
it  speaks  thus  of  anger,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  and  curing  it ; 
"And  you  shall  put  manifestation  and  truth  (the  Uriin  and 
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the  Thummim),  in  the  oracle  of  judgment,  and  it  shall  be  on 
the  breast  of  Aaron  when  he  conies  into  the  holy  place  before 
the  Lord."  *  Now  by  the  oracle  is  here  meant  the  organs  of 
speech  which  exist  in  us,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of  language. 
Now  language  is  either  inconsiderate,  and  such  as  will  not 
stand  examination,  or  else  it  is  judicious  and  well  approved, 
and  it  brings  us  to  form  a  notion  of  discreet  speech.  For  Moses 
here  speaks  not  of  a  random  spurious  oracle,  but  of  the  oracle 
of  the  judgment,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  a  well-judged  and 
carefully  examined  oracle;  and  of  this  well  approved  kind  of 
language  he  says  that  there  are  two  supreme  virtues,  namely, 
distinctness  and  truth,  and  he  says  well.  For  it  is  language 
which  has  in  the  first  place  enabled  one  man  to  make  affairs 
plain  and  evident  to  his  neighbour,  when  without  it  we  should 
not  be  able  to  give  any  intimation  of  the  impression  produced 
on  our  soul  by  outward  circumstances,  nor  to  show  of  what 
kind  they  are. 

XLI  On  which  account  we  have  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  such  signs  as  are  given  by  the  voices,  that  is  nouns 
and  verbs,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  universally  known, 
in  order  that  our  neighbours  might  clearly  and  evidently  com- 
prehend our  meaning;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  utter  them  at 
all  times  with  truth.  For  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to 
make  our  assertions  clear  and  distinct,  but  nevertheless  false  ? 
For  it  follows  inevitably  that  if  this  were  allowed  the  hearer 
would  be  deceived,  and  would  reap  the  greatest  possible  in- 
jury with  ignorance  and  delusion.  For  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  my  speaking  to  a  boy  distinctly  and  clearly,  and 
telling  him,  when  I  show  him  the  letter  A,  that  it  is  G,  or  that 
the  letter  E  is  0  ?  Or  what  would  be  the  good  of  a  musician 
pointing  out  to  a  pupil  who  comes  to  him  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  that  the  harmonic  scale  was  the  chromatic ;  or  the 
chromatic,  the  diatonic ;  or  that  the  highest  string  was  the 
middle  one  ;  or  that  conjoined  sounds  were  separated  ;  or  that 
the  highest  tone  in  the  tetrachord  scale  was  a  supernumerary 
note  ?  No  doubt,  a  man  who  said  this  might  speak  clearly  and 
distinctly,  but  he  would  not  be  speaking  truly,  but  by  such 
assertions  he  would  be  emplanting  wickedness  in  language. 
But  when  he  joins  both  distinctness  and  truth,  then  he  makes 
his  language  profitable  to  him  who  is  seeking  information, 
*  Exodus  xxviii.  30. 
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employing  both  its  virtues,  which  in  fact  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  of  which  language  is  capable. 

XLIL  Moses,  therefore,  says  that  discreet  discourse,  having 
its  own  peculiar  virtues,  is  placed  on  the  breast  of  Aaron,  that 
is  to  say,  of  anger,  in  order  that  it  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  guided  by  reason,  and  may  not  be  injured  by  its  own  defi- 
ciency in  reason,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  distinctness,  for 
there  is  no  natural  influence  which  makes  anger  a  friend  to 
distinctness.  At  all  events,  not  only  are  the  ideas  of  augry 
men,  but  all  their  expressions  also,  full  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, and  therefore  it  is  very  natural  for  the  want  of  clearness 
on  the  part  of  anger  to  be  rectified  by  clearness,  and,  in  addition, 
by  truth ;  for,  among  other  things,  anger  has  also  this  particular 
property  of  being  inclined  to  misrepresent  the  truth.  At  all 
events,  of  all  those  who  give  way  to  this  disposition  scarcely  any 
one  speaks  the  strict  truth.,  as  if  it  were  his  soul  and  not  his  body 
that  is  under  the  influence  of  its  intoxication.  These,  then,  are 
the  chief  remedies  suitable  for  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is 
influenced  by  anger,  namely,  reason,  disinterestedness  of 
language,  and  truth  of  language,  for  the  three  things  are  in 
power  only  one,  namely,  reason,  curing  anger,  which  is  a  per- 
nicious disease  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  the  virtues  truth  and 
perspicuity.' 

XLIII.  To  whom,  or  to  what,  then,  does  it  belong  to  bear 
these  things?  Not  to  my  mind,  or  to  that  of  any  chance 
person,  but  to  the  consecrated  and  purely  sacrificial  intellect, 
that,  namely,  of  Aaron.  And  not  even  to  this  at  all  times,  for 
it  is  frequently  subject  to  change,  but  only  when  it  is  going  on 
unchangeably,  when  it  is  entering  into  the  holy  place,  when 
reason  is  entering  in  together  with  holy  opinions,  and  is  not 
abandoning  them.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  mind  is  at 
the  same  time  entering  into  sacred  and  holy  and  purified 
opinions,  but  still  such  as  are  only  human  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  opinions  on  what  is  expedient ;  opinions  on  successful 
actions  ;  opinions  on  what  is  in  accordance  with  established 
law ;  opinions  concerning  virtue  as  it  exists  among  men.  Nor 
is  the  mind,  when  disposed  in  this  way,  competent  to  bear  the 
oracle  on  its  breast  together  with  the  virtues,  but  only  that  one 
which  is  going  in  before  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  that  one  which 
doeth  everything  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  which  estimates  no- 
thing as  superior  to  the  things  of  God ;  but  attributes  to  them 
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also  their  due  rank,  not  indeed  dwelling  on  them,  but  ascend- 
ing upwards  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  honour  due  to  the  one  God.  For,  in  a  mind 
which  is  thus  disposed,  anger  will  be  directed  by  puritied 
reason,  which  takes  away  its  irrational  part,  and  remedies  what 
there  is  confused  and  disorderly  in  it  by  the  application  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  eradicates  its,  falsehood  by  truth. 

XLIV.  Aaron,  therefore,  for  he  is  a  second  Moses,  restrain- 
ing the  breast,  that  is  to  say,  the  angry  passions,  does  not  allow 
them  to  be  carried  away  by  undistinguishing  impulse,  fearing 
lest,  if  they  obtain  complete  liberty,  they  may  become  restive, 
like  a  horse,  and  so  trample  down  the  wnole  soul.  But  he 
attends  to  and  cures  it,  and  bridles  it  in  the  first  instance  by 
reason,  that  so,  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  of 
charioteers,  it  may  not  become  exceedingly  unmanageable,  and 
in  the  second  place,  by  the  virtues  of  language,  distinct- 
ness, and  truth.  For,  if  the  angry  passions  were  educated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  to  reason  and  distinctness,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  virtue  of  truthfulness,  they  would  deliver  themselves 
from  great  irritation  and  make  the  whole  soul  propitious. 

XLV.  But  he,  as  I  have  already  said,  having  this  passion, 
endeavours  to  cure  it  by  the  saving  remedies  already  enumerated. 
But  Moses  thinks  that  it  is  necessary  completely  to  extirpate 
and  eradicate  anger  from  the  soul,  being  desirous  to  attain  not 
to  a  state  of  moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but 
to  a  state  in  which  they  shall  have  absolutely  no  existence 
whatever,  and  the  most  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  what 
I  am  here  saying ;  for  it  says,  "  Moses  having  taken  the  breast 
took  it  that  it  might  be  an  offering  before  the  Lord,  from  the 
ram  of  consecration,  and  this  was  Moses's  part."*  Speaking 
very  accurately,  for  it  was  the  conduct  of  one  who  was  both  a 
lover  of  virtue  and  a  lover  of  God,  after  having  contemplated 
the  whole  soul,  to  take  hold  of  the  breast,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  angry  passions,  and  to  take  it  away  and  eradicate  it,  that  so 
when  the  warlike  part  had  been  wholly  removed,  the  remainder 
might  enjoy  peace.  And  he  removes  this  part  not  from  any 
chance  animal,  but  from  the  ram  of  consecration,  although, 
indeed,  a  young  heifer  had  been  sacrificed ;  but,  passing  by  the 
heifer,  he  came  to  the  ram,  because  that  is  by  nature  an  animal 
inclined  to  pushing  and  full  of  anger  and  impetuosity,  in 
*  Leviticus  viii.  29. 
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reference  to  which  fact  the  makers  of  military  engines  call  many 
of  their  warlike  machines  rams.  This  ramlike  and  impetuous 
and  undistinguishing  character  in  us,  therefore,  is  something 
fond  of  contention,  and  contention  is  the  mother  of  anger.  In 
reference  to  which  fact,  they  who  are  somewhat  quarrelsome  are 
very  easily  made  angry  in  investigations  and  other  discussions. 

Moses,  therefore,  does  very  properly  endeavour  to  eradicate 
anger,  that  pernicious  offspring  of  a  contentious  and  quarrelsome 
soul,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  become  barren  of  such  offspring 
and  may  cease  from  bringing  forth  mischievous  things,  and  may 
become  a  portion  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  lover  of 
virtue,  not  being  identical  with  either  the  breast  or  with  anger, 
but  with  the  absence  of  those  qualities,  for  God  has  endowed 
the  wise  man  with  the  best  of  all  qualities,  the  power,  namely, 
of  eradicating  his  passions. 

You  see,  then,  how  the  perfect  man  is  always  endeavouring  to 
attain  to  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  power  of  the 
passions.  But  he  who  eradicates  them  being  next  to  him,  that 
is  Aaron,  labours  to  arrive  at  a  state  in  which  the  passions  have 
only  a  moderate  power,  as  I  have  said  before ;  for  he  is  unable 
to  eradicate  the  breast  and  the  angry  passions.  But  he  bears 
the  oracle,  on  which  is  distinctness  and  truth  even  beyond  the 
guide  himself,  together  with  the  appropriate  and  kindred 
virtues  of  language. 

XL VI.  And  he  will,  moreover,  make  the  difference  more 
evident  to  us  by  the  following  expression: — "For  the  wave- 
breast  and  the  heave-shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace  offerings,  and  have 
given  them  to  Aaron  the  priest,  and  uuto  his  sons,  for  ever."* 
You  see  here  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  the  breast  alone, 
but  they  must  take  it  with  the  shoulder  ;  but  Moses  can  take  it 
without  the  shoulder.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  he,  being  per- 
fect, has  no  inadequate  or  lowly  ideas,  nor  is  he  willing  to  remain 
in  a  state  in  which  the  passions  have  even  a  moderate  influence  ; 
but  he,  by  his  exceeding  power,  does  utterly  extirpate  the  whole 
of  the  passions,  root  and  branch.  But  the  others,  who  go  with 
faint  endeavours  and  with  but  slight  strength  to  war  against 
the  passions,  are  inclined  to  a  reconciliation  with  them,  and 
make  terms  with  them,  proposing  terms  of  accommodotion, 

*  Leviticus  vii   34. 
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thinking  that  thus,  like  a  charioteer,  they  may  be  able  to  bridle 
their  extravagant  impetuosity. 

And  the  shoulder  is  a  symbol  of  labour  and  of  the  endurance 
of  hardship  ;  and  such  a  person  is  he  who  has  the  charge  of  and 
the  care  of  administering  the  holv  things,  being  occupied  with 
constant  exercise  and  labour.  But  he  has  no  labour  to  whom 
God  has  given  his  perfect  good  things  in  great  abundance,  and 
he  who  attains  to  virtue  by  labour  will  be  found  to  be  less 
vigorous  and  less  perfect  than  Moses,  who  received  it  as  a  gift 
from  God  without  any  labour  or  difficulty.  For  the  mere  fact 
of  labouring  is  of  itself  inferior  to  and  worse  than  the  condition 
of  being  exempt  from  labour,  so,  also,  what  is  imperfect  is 
inferior  to  that  which  is  perfect,  and  that  which  learns  anything 
to  that  which  has  knowledge  spontaneously  and  naturally. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  Aaron  can  only  take  the  breast  with 
the  shoulder,  but  Moses  can  take  it  without  the  shoulder.  And 
he  calls  it  the  heave-shoulder  for  this  reason,  because  reason 
ought  to  be  set  over  and  to  be  predominant  above  the  violence 
of  anger,  as  a  charioteer  who  is  driving  a  hard-mouthed  and 
restiff  horse.  And  then  the  shoulder  is  no  longer  called  the 
heave-shoulder,  but  the  shoulder  of  removal,  on  this  account, 
because  it  is  fitting  that  the  soul  should  not  attribute  to  itself 
labour  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  should  remove  it  from  itself 
and  attribute  it  to  God,  confessing  that  it  is  not  its  own  strength 
or  its  own  power  which  has  thus  acquired  what  is  good,  but  He 
who  gave  it  a  love  for  goodness.  And  so  neither  the  breast  nor 
the  shoulder  is  taken,  except  from  the  virtue  which  bringeth 
salvation,  as  is  natural,  for  then  the  soul  is  sacred  when  the 
angry  passions  are  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  when 
labour  does  not  bring  conceit  to  the  labourer,  but  when  he  owns 
his  inferiority  to  God,  his  benefactor. 

XL VII.  Now  that  pleasure  dwells  not  only  in  the  breast  but 
also  in  the  belly,  we  have  already  stated,  showing  that  the 
belly  is  the  most  appropriate  situation  for  pleasure ;  for  we 
may  almost  call  pleasure  the  vessel  which  contains  all  the 
pleasures ;  for  when  the  belly  is  filled,  then  the  desires  for  all 
other  pleasures  are  intense  and  vigorous,  but  when  it  is  empty, 
then  they  are  tranquil  and  steady.  On  which  account  Moses 
says,  in  another  place,  "  Every  animal  that  goeth  upon  its 
belly,  every  animal  which  goeth  on  four  legs  at  all  times,  and 
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that  has  a  multitude  of  feet,  is  unclean."*  And  such  a  creature 
is  the  lover  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  he  is  always  going  upon 
his  belly  and  pursuing  the  pleasures  which  relate  to  it.  And 
God  unites  the  animal  which  goes  on  four  legs  with  him  that 
crawls  upon  his  belly,  naturally  ;  for  the  passions  of  those  who 
are  absorbed  in  pleasure  are  four,  as  one  most  egregious  account 
teaches.  Therefore  he  who  devotes  himself  as  a  slave  to  one 
of  them,  namely,  to  pleasure,  is  impure  as  much  as  he  who 
lives  in  the  indulgence  of  the  whole  four. 

This  much  having  been  premised,  behold  again  the  difference 
between  the  perfect  man  and  him  who  is  still  advancing  towards 
perfection.  As,  therefore,  the  perfect  man  was,  just  now,  found 
to  be  competent  to  eradicate  the  whole  of  the  angry  feelings 
from  the  contentious  soul  and  to  make  it  submissive  and  man- 
ageable, and  peaceable  and  gentle  to  every  one,  both  in  word 
and  deed  ;  and  as  he  who  is  still  advancing  towards  perfection 
is  not  able  wholly  to  eradicate  passion,  for  he  bears  the  breast 
about  with  him,  though  he  does  educate  it  by  the  aid  of  judi- 
cious language,  which  is  invested  with  two  virtues  perspicuity 
and  truth. 

XLVIIT.  So,  also,  now  he  who  is  perfectly  wise,  that  is, 
Moses,  will  be  found  to  have  utterly  shaken  off  and  discarded 
the  pleasures.  But  he  who  is  only  advancing  towards  perfec- 
tion will  be  found  to  have  escaped  not  from  every  pleasure,  but 
to  cling  still  to  such  as  are  desirable  and  simple,  and  to  depre- 
cate those  which  are  superfluous  and  extravagant  as  unnecessary 
additions,  for.  in  the  case  of  Moses,  God  speaks  thus:  "And 
he  washed  his  belly  and  his  feet,  with  the  blood  of  the  entire 
burnt  offering. "f  Speaking  very  truly,  for  the  wise  man 
consecrates  his  entire  soul  as  what  is  worthy  to  be  offered  to 
God,  because  it  is  free  from  all  reproach,  whether  wilfully  or 
unintentionally  incorrect,  and  being  thus  disposed,  he  washes 
his  whole  belly  and  all  the  pleasures  which  it  knows,  and  all 
which  pursue  it,  and  cleanses  them  and  purifies  them  from  all 
nncleanliness,  not  being  content  with  any  partial  cleansing.  But 
he  is  disposed  to  regard  pleasure  so  contemptuously  that  he  has 
no  desire  for  even  the  necessary  meat  or  drink,  but  nourishes 
himself  wholly  on  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  On  which 
account  in  another  passage,  he  bears  witness  to  himself,  "  For 
*  Leviticus  xi.  42.  •)■  Leviticus  ix.  14. 
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forty  eight  years  he  did  not  eat  bread,  and  he  did  not  drink 
water,'  *  because  he  was  in  the  holy  mount  listening  to  the 
oracular  voice  of  God,  who  was  giving  him  the  law. 

But  not  only  does  he  repudiate  the  whole  belly,  but  he  also 
at  the  same  time  washes  off  all  the  dirt  from  his  feet,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  supports  in  which  pleasure  proceeds.  And  the  sup- 
ports of  pleasure  are  the  efficient  causes  of  it.  For  he  who  is 
advancing  onwards  to  perfection  is  said  "  to  wash  his  bowels 
and  his  feet,"t  and  not  his  whole  belly.  For  he  is  not  capable 
of  rejecting  the  whole  of  pleasure,  but  he  is  content  if  he  can 
purify  his  bowels,  that  is  to  say,  his  inmost  parts  from  it,  which 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  say  are  certain  additions  to  preceding 
pleasures,  and  which  originate  in  the  superfluous  ingenuity  of 
cooks  and  makers  of  delicacies  and  laborious  gourmands. 

XLIX.  And  he  also  displays,  in  a  further  degree,  the  mo- 
deration of  the  passions  of  the  man  who  is  advancing  towards 
perfection,  by  the  fact  that  the  perfect  man  discards  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  belly  without  being  prompted  by  any  command 
to  do  so,  but  that  he  who  is  only  advancing  onwards  towards 
perfection  only  does  so  in  consequence  of  being  commanded. 
For,  in  the  case  of  the  wise  man,  we  find  the  following  expres- 
sion used  : — "  He  washes  his  belly  and  his  feet  with  water,"J 
without  any  command,  in  accordance  with  his  own  unbidden 
inclination.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  he  spoke  thus : 
"  But  their  bowels  and  their  feet,"  not  they  have  washed,  but 
"  they  do  wash ;'  §  speaking  with  very  cautious  exactness, 
for  the  perfect  man  must  be  moved  in  his  own-  inclination 
towards  the  energies  in  accordance  with  virtue.  But  he  who  is 
only  practising  virtue  must  be  instigated  by  reason,  which 
points  out  to  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  it  is  an  honourable 
thing  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  reason. 

But  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  that  Moses  repudiates  the 
whole  of  the  belly,  that  is  to  say,  the  filling  and  indulging  the 
belly,  and  almost  renounces  all  the  other  passions  likewise  ;  the 
lawgiver  giving  a  lively  representation  of  the  whole  from  one 
part,  starting  from  a  universal  example,  and  discussing,  poten- 
tially at  least,  the  other  points  as  to  which  he  was  silent. 

L.  The  filling  of  the  belly  is  a  most  enduring  and  universal 
thing;  and,   as  it  were,   a  kind  of  foundation  of  the  other 

*  Exodus  xxxiv.  28.  t  Leviticus  i.  9. 

J  Leviticus  ix.  14.  §  Leviticus  i.  13. 
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passions.  At  all  events,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can 
find  any  existence  if  it  is  not  supported  by  the  belly,  on  which 
nature  has  made  everything  to  depend.  On  this  account,  when 
the  goods  of  the  soul  had  previously  been  born  of  Leah,  and 
had  ended  in  Judah,*  that  is  to  saj ,  m  confession,  God  being 
about  to  create  also  the  improvements  of  the  body,  prepared 
Bilhah,  the  hand-maid  of  Rachel,  to  bear  children  on  behalf 
of  and  before  her  mistress.  And  the  name  Bilhah,  being  inter- 
preted, means  deglutition.  For  he  knew  that  not  one  of  the 
corporeal  faculties  can  exist  without  imbibing  moisture  and 
without  the  belly ;  but  the  belly  is  predominant  over  and  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  preserver  of  this  corporeal 
mass  in  a  state  of  existence. 

And  observe  the  subtle  way  in  which  all  this  is  expressed ; 
for  you  will  not  find  a  single  word  used  superfluously.  Moses 
indeed  "  takes  away  the  breast,"  but  as  for  the  belly  he  does 
not  take  that  away,  but  he  washes  it.f  Why  so  ?  Because 
the  perfectly  wise  man  is  able  to  repudiate  and  to  eradicate  all 
the  angry  passions,  making  them  rise  up  and  abandon  anger  ;  but 
he  is  unable  to  cut  out  and  discard  the  belly,  for  nature  is 
compelled  to  use  the  necessary  meats  and  drinks,  even  if  a 
man,  being  content  with  the  scantiest  possible  supply  of  ne- 
cessaries should  despise  it,  and  purpose  to  himself  to  abjure 
eating.  Let  him  therefore  wash  and  purify  it  from  all  super- 
fluous and  unclean  preparations ;  for  to  be  able  to  do  even  this 
is  a  very  sufficient  gift  from  God  to  the  lover  of  virtue. 

LI.  On  this  account  Moses  says,  with  respect  to  the  soul 
which  is  suspected  of  having  committed  adultery,  J  that,  if 
having  abandoned  right  reason,  which  is  man  living  according 
to  the  law,  it  shall  be  found  to  have  gone  over  to  passion, 
which  pollutes  the  soul,  "  it  shall  become  swollen  in  the 
belly,"  which  means  it  shall  have  all  the  pleasures  and  appe 
tites  of  the  belly  unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  and  it  shall  never 
cease  to  be  greedy  through  ignorance,  but  pleasures  in  bound- 
less number  shall  flow  into  it,  and  thus  its  passions  shall  be 
interminable.  Now  I  know  many  people  who  have  fallen  into 
error  in  respect  of  the  appetites  of  the  belly,  that  while  still 
devoting  themselves  to  their  gratifications,  they  have  again 
rushed  with  eagerness  to  wine  and  other  luxuries ;  for  the  ap- 

*  Genesis  xxix.  35.  f  Leviticus  viii.  29— ix   H. 
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petites  of  the  intemperate  soul  bear  no  analogy  to  the  mass  of 
the  body.  But  some  men,  like  vessels  made  to  hold  a  certain 
measure,  desire  nothing  extravagant,  but  discard  everything 
that  is  superfluous ;  but  appetite  on  the  other  hand  is  never 
satisfied,  but  remains  always  in  want  and  thirsty.  In  refer- 
ence to  which  the  expression,  that  "  the  thigh  shall  fall  away," 
is  added  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  denunciation  that 
"  her  belly  shall  swell ;"  for  then  right  reason,  which  has  the 
seeds  and  originating  principles  of  good,  falls  from  the  soul. 

"  If  therefore,"  says  Moses,  "  she  has  not  been  corrupted, 
then  she  shall  be  pure,  and  free  from  all  infliction  from  ge- 
neration to  generation ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  she  has  not  been 
polluted  by  passion,  but  has  kept  herself  pure  in  respect  of 
her  legitimate  husband,  sound  reason,  her  proper  guide,  she 
shall  have  a  productive  and  fertile  soul,  bearing  the  offspring 
of  prudence  and  justice  and  all  virtue. 

LII.  Is  it  then  possible  for  us,  who  are  bound  up  in  our 
bodies,  to  avoid  complying  with  the  necessities  of  the  body  ? 
And  if  it  is  possible,  how  is  it  possible  ?  But  consider,  the 
priest  recommends  him  who  is  led  away  by  his  bodily  neces- 
sities to  indulge  in  nothing  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  says  he,  "  Let  there  be  a  place  for  thee 
outside  of  the  camp  ;"*  meaning  by  the  camp  virtue,  in  which 
the  soul  is  encamped  and  fortified ;  for  prudence  and  a  free 
indulgence  in  the  necessities  of  the  body  cannot  abide  in  the 
same  place.  After  that  he  says,  "  And  you  shall  go  out 
there."  Why  so  ?  Because  the  soul,  which  is  abiding  in  com- 
panionship with  prudence  and  dwelling  in  the  house  of  wis- 
dom, cannot  indulge  in  any  of  the  delights  of  the  body,  for  it 
is  at  that  time  nourished  on  a  diviner  food  in  the  sciences,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  neglects  the  flesh,  for  when  it  has 
gone  forth  beyond  the  sacred  thresholds  of  virtue,  then  it 
turns  to  the  material  substances,  which  disarrange  and  op- 
press the  soul.  How  then  am  I  to  deal  with  them  ?  "  It 
shall  be  a  peg,"  says  Moses,  "  upon  thy  girdle,  and  thou  shalt 
dig  with  it;"*  that  is  to  say,  reason  shall  be  close  to  you  in 
the  case  of  the  passion,  which  digs  out  and  equips  and  clothes 
it  properly ;  for  he  desires  that  we  should  be  girded  up  in 
respect  of  the  passions,  and  not  to  have  them  about  us  in  a 
loose  and  dissolute  state.  On  which  account,  at  the  time  of 
*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  12. 
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the  passage  through  them,  which  is  called  the  passover,  he 
enjoins  us  all  "  to  have  our  loins  girded,"*  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  our  appetites  under  restraint.  Let  the  peg,  therefore, 
that  is  to  say  reason,  follow  the  passion,  preventing  it  from 
becoming  dissolute ;  for  in  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  only  so  much  as  is  necessary,  and  to 
abstain  from  what  is  superfluous. 

LIII.  And  in  this  way  when  we  are  at  entertainments,  and 
when  we  are  about  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
luxuries  that  have  been  prepared  for  us,  let  us  approach  them 
taking  reason  with  us  as  a  defensive  armour,  and  let  us  not  fill 
ourselves  with  food  beyond  all  moderation  like  cormorants,  nor 
let  us  satiate  ourselves  with  immoderate  draughts  of  strong 
wine,  and  so  give  way  to  intoxication  which  compels  men  to  act 
like  fools.  For  reason  will  bridle  and  curb  the  violence  and 
impetuosity  of  such  a  passion.  I  myself,  at  all  events,  know 
that  it  has  done  so  with  regard  to  many  of  the  passions,  for 
when  I  have  gone  to  entertainments  where  no  respect  was 
paid  to  discipline,  and  to  sumptuous  banquets,  whenever  I 
went  without  taking  Reason  with  me  as  a  guide,  I  became  a 
slave  to  the  luxuries  that  lay  before  me,  being  under  the  guid- 
ance of  masters  who  could  not  be  tamed,  with  sights  and 
sounds  of  temptation,  and  all  other  such  things  also  as  work 
pleasure  iu  a  man  by  the  agency  of  his  senses  of  smell  and 
taste.  But  when  I  approach  such  scenes  in  the  company  of 
reason,  I  then  become  a  master  instead  of  a  slave :  and  with- . 
out  being  subdued  myself  win  a  glorious  victory  of  self-denial  and 
temperance ;  opposing  and  contending  against  all  the  appetites 
which  subdue  the  intemperate.  "  Thou  shalt  be  armed," 
Moses  therefore  says,  "  with  the  peg."f  That  is  to  say,  you, 
by  the  aid  of  reason,  shall  lay  bare  the  nature  which  each  of 
the  separate  passions  has,  eating,  and  drinking,  and  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  you  shall  distinguish 
between  them,  that  when  you  have  so  distinguished  you  may 
know  the  truth.  For  then  you  shall  know  that  there  is  no 
good  iu  any  of  these  things,  but  only  what  is  necessary  and 
useful.  "And  bringing  it  over,  you  shall  cover  what  is  inde- 
corous,''J  speaking  very  appropriately.  For  come  to  me,  O  my 
soul,  bring  reason  to  everything  by  which  all  unseemliness  of 

*  Exodus  xii.  11.  t  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  12. 
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flesh  and  of  passion  is  concealed,  and  overshadowed  and 
hidden.  For  all  the  things  which  are  not  in  combination  with 
reason  are  ! disgraceful,  just  as  those  which  are  doue  in  union 
with  reason  are  seemly.  Therefore  the  man  who  is  devoted  to 
pleasure  goes  on  his  belly,  but  the  perfect  man  washes  his 
whole  belly,  and  he  who  is  only  advancing  towards  perfection 
washes  the  things  in  his  belly.  But  he  who  is  now  beginning 
to  be  instructed  proceeds  out  of  doors  when  he  is  intent  upon 
curbing  the  passions  of  the  belly  by  bringing  reason  to  work 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  belly,  and  reason  is  called  symboli- 
cally a  peg. 

LTV.  Moses  therefore  does  well  when  he  adds,  "  Thou  shalt 
go  upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly."*  For  pleasure  is  not 
one  of  the  things  which  is  tranquil  and  steady,  but  is  rather  a 
thing  which  is  in  constant  motion  and  full  of  confusion,  for 
as  flame  is  excited  by  being  moved,  so  passion  when  it  is  put 
in  motion  in  the  soul,  being  in  some  respects  like  a  flame, 
does  not  suffer  it  to  rest.  On  which  account  he  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  pronounce  pleasure  a  stable  feeling,  for 
tranquillity  is  connected  with  stones  and  trees,  and  all  kinds  of 
inanimate  things,  but  is  quite  inconsistent  with  pleasure ; 
for  it  is  fond  of  tickling  and  convulsive  agitation,  and  with 
regard  to  some  of  its  indulgences  it  has  not  need  of  tranquillity 
but  of  an  intense  and  violent  unseemliness  of  commotion. 

LV.  But  the  expression,  "  And  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,"  is  also  used  with  great  propriety.  For  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  the  food  of  the  body  are  all 
earthly.  And  may  we  not  53asonably  speak  thus?  There 
are  two  several  parts  of  which  we  consist,  the  soul  and  the 
body;  now  the  body  is  made  of  earth,  but  the  soul  consists 
of  air,  being  a  fragment  of  the  Divinity,  for  "  God  breathed 
into  man's  face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."f  It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  with  reason  to  say  that 
the  body  which  was  fashioned  out  of  the  earth  has  nourish 
ment  which  the  earth  gives  forth  akin  to  the  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  but  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
ethereal  nature,  is  supported  by  nourishment  which  is  ethereal 
and  divine,  for  it  it  is  nourished  on  knowledge,  and  not  on 
meat  or  drink,  which  the  body  requires. 

LVI.  But  that  the  food  of  the  soul  is  not  earthly  but  hea 
*  Genesis  iii.  14.  t  Genesis  ii.  7. 
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venly  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  testify  in  many  passages, 
"  Behold  I  will  rain  upon  you  bread  from  heaven,  and  the 
people  shall  come  forth,  and  shall  collect  from  day  to  day, 
when  I  will  try  them,  whether  they  will  walk  according  to 
my  law  or  not."*  You  see  that  the  soul  is  nourished  not  on 
earthly  and  corruptible  food,  but  on  the  reasons  which  God 
rains  down  out  of  his  sublime  and  pure  nature,  which  he  calls 
heaven.  "Let  the  people  indeed  go  forth  and  the  whole 
system  of  the  soul  likewise,  and  let  it  collect  science  and  begin 
knowledge,  not  in  large  quantities  but  from  day  to  day." 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  that  way  it  will  not  exhaust  all  at 
once  the  abundant  riches  of  the  grace  of  God :  but  it  will  over- 
flow like  a  torrent  with  their  superfluity.  Secondly,  it  will 
happen  that  when  they  have  taken  such  good  things  as  are 
sufficient  for  them  and  duly  measured,  they  will  think  God 
the  dispenser  of  the  rest.  But  he  who  endeavours  to  collect 
everything  at  once  is  only  acquiring  for  himself  despair  with 
great  sorrow.t  for  he  becomes  full  of  despair  if  he  expects 
that  God  will  only  rain  good  things  upon  him  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  he  will  not  do  so  hereafter.  And  he 
becomes  inclined  to  infidelity  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
graces  of  God  will  be  both  at  present  and  in  all  time  abund- 
antly poured  upon  those  who  are  worthy  of  them.  And  he  is 
foolish,  moreover,  if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  be  a  competent 
guardian  of  what  he  has  collected  contrary  to  God's  will.  For 
a  very  slight  inclination  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mind,  which 
in  its  boastfulness  attributes  safety  and  stability  to  itself,  an 
impotent  and  unsure  keeper  of  those  things  of  which  it  fancied 
itself  a  safe  guardian. 

LVII.  Collect  therefore,  0  my  soul,  what  is  sufficient  and 
proper,  and  in  such  a  quantity  as  shall  neither  exceed  by  being 
more  than  is  sufficient,  nor  fall  short  by  being  less  than  what  is 
requisite :  that  so,  using  just  measures  you  may  not  be  led 
into  the  commission  of  injustice. 

For  while  meditating  on  the  migration  from  the  passions 
and  sacrificing  the  passover  you  ought  to  take  the  advance 
towards  perfection,  that  is  to  say  the  sheep,  in  a  moderate  spirit. 
"  For  each  person  of  you,"  says  Moses,  "  shall  take  a  sheep, 

*  Exodus  xvi.  4. 

f  It  seems  that  for  dviciQ,  sorrow,  we  ought  rather  to  read  (fawfiogi 
infidelity,  as  it  is  diricTog  which  is  afterwards  joined  with  dvoiXirtg. 
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such  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  him  according  to  the  number  of 
his  house.  '* 

And  in  the  case  of  the  manna  therefore,  and  of  every  gift 
which  God  gives  to  the  race  of  mankind,  the  principle  being 
guided  by  numbering  and  by  measure,  and  of  not  taking  what 
is  more  than  is  necessary  for  us,  is  good  ;  for  the  opposite 
conduct  is  covetousness.  Let  therefore  one  soul  collect  what 
is  sufficient  for  it  from  day  to  day,*  that  it  may  show  that  it 
is  not  itself  which  is  the  guardian  of  good  things,  but  the 
bounteous  giver,  God. 

LVIII.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
sentence  which  I  have  ci  ted  above  was  uttered.  Day  is  an 
emblem  of  light,  and  the  light  of  the  soul  is  instruction. 
Many  persons  therefore  have  provided  for  themselves  the  lights 
that  can  exist  in  the  soul  against  night  and  darkness,  but  not 
against  day-time  and  light ;  such  lights  for  instance,  as  are 
derived  from  rudimental  instruction,  and  those  branches  of 
education  which  are  called  encyclical,  and  philosophy  itself, 
which  is  sought  after  for  the  sake  both  of  the  pleasure  which 
is  derived  from  it,  and  also  of  the  influence  which  it  gives 
among  rulers.  But  the  good  man  seeks  the  day  for  the  sake 
of  the  day,  and  the  light  for  the  light's  sake  ;  and  he  labours 
to  acquire  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good  itself,  and 
not  of  anything  else,  on  which  account  Moses  adds,  "  In 
order  that  I  may  tempt  them  and  see  whether  they  will  walk 
according  to  my  law  or  not,"  f  for  the  divine  law  enjoins  us 
to  honour  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Accordingly,  right  reason 
tests  those  who  practise  virtue  as  one  might  test  a  coin,  to  see 
whether  they  have  contracted  any  stain,  referring  the  good 
things  of  the  soul  to  any  of  the  external  things ;  or  whether 
they  decide  upon  it  as  good  money,  preserving  it  in  the 
intellect  alone.  These  men  are  nourished  not  on  earthly 
things,  but  on  heavenly  knowledge. 

L1X.  And  Moses  shows  this  in  other  passages  also,  when 
he  says,  "  And  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
hosts ;  and  when  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  morning  was  gone 
up,  behold  !  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small 
round  thing,  small  as  coriander  seed,}  and  white  like  the  hoar- 
frost upon  the  earth.  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  said  one  tc 
another,  what  is  this?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was,    and 

•  Exodus  xii.  4.  t  Exodus  xvi.  4.  J  Number*  xi.  7. 
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Moses  said  to  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  to  eat,  this  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded you."* 

You  see  now  what  kind  of  thing  the  food  of  the  Lord  is, 
it  is  the  continued  word  of  the  Lord,  like  dew,  surrounding 
the  whole  soul  in  a  circle,  and  allowing  no  portion  of  it  to  be 
without  its  share  of  itself.  And  this  word  is  not  apparent  in 
every  place,  but  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  space,  void  of 
passions  and  vice ;  and  it  is  subtle  both  to  understand  and  to 
be  understood,  and  it  is  exceedingly  transparent  and  clear  to 
be  distinguished,  and  it  is  like  coriander  seed.  And  agricul- 
turists say  that  the  seed  of  the  coriander  is  capable  of  being 
cut  up  and  divided  into  innumerable  pieces,  and  if  sown  in  each 
separate  piece  and  fragment,  it  shoots  up  just  as  much  as  the 
whole  seed  could  do.  Such  also  is  the  word  of  God,  being 
profitable  both  in  its  entirety  and  also  in  every  part,  even  if  it 
be  ever  so  small. 

May  it  not  be  also  likened  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ?  For  as  that, 
being  the  smallest  portion  of  the  eye,  does  nevertheless  behold 
the  entire  orbs  of  existing  things  and  the  boundless  sea,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  air,  and  the  whole  immeasurable  space  of 
heayen,  which  the  sun,  whether  rising  in  the  east  or  setting  in 
the  west,  can  bound ;  so  also  is  the  word  of  God,  very  sharp- 
sighted,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  beholding  every  thing,  and  by 
which  all  things  that  are  worth  seeing  can  be  beheld,  in 
reference  to  which  fact  it  is  white.  For  what  can  be  more 
brilliant  or  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  divine  word, 
by  participation  in  which  all  other  things  can  repel  mists  and 
darkness,  being  eager  to  share  in  the  light  of  the  soul  ? 

LX.  There  is  a  certain  peculiarity  which  is  attached  to 
this  word.  For  when  it  calls  the  soul  to  itself,  it  excites  a 
congealing  power  in  everything  which  is  earthly,  or  corporeal, 
or  under  the  influence  of  the  external  senses.  On  which 
account  it  is  said  to  be  "  like  the  hoar-frost  on  the  earth."  f 
For  when  the  man  who  beholds  God,  meditates  a  flight  from 
the  passions,  "the  waves  are  frozen,"'  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
petuous rush,  and  the  increase,  and  the  haughty  pride  of  the 
waves  are  arrested,  in  order  that  he  who  might  behold  the 
living  God  might  then  pass  over  the  passion.  J     Therefore  the 
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souls  inquire  of  one  another,  those,  that  is,  that  have  clearly 
felt  the  influence  of  the  word,  but  which  are  not  able  to  say 
what  it  is.  For  very  often,  wheu  sensible  of  a  sweet  taste,  we 
are  nevertheless  ignorant  of  the  flavour  which  has  caused  it, 
and  when  we  smell  sweet  scents,  we  still  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  And  in  the  same  manner  also  the  soul  very  often, 
when  it  is  delighted,  is  yet  unable  to  explain  what  it  is  that 
has  delighted  it ;  but  it  is  taught  by  the  hierophant  and 
prophet  Moses,  who  tells  it,  "This  is  the  bread,  the  food  which 
God  has  given  for  the  soul,"*  explaining  that  God  has  brought 
it,  his  own  word  and  his  own  reason ;  for  this  bread  which  he 
has  given  us  to  eat  is  this  word  of  his. 

LXI.  He  says  also  in  Deuteronomy,  "  And  he  has  humbled 
thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  led  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knowest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  he 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live."f  Now  this  ill-treating  and  humbling 
of  them  is  a  sign  of  his  being  propitiated  by  them,  for  he  is 
propitiated  as  to  the  souls  of  us  who  are  wicked  on  the  tenth 
day.  For  when  he  strips  us  of  all  our  pleasant  things,  we 
appear  to  ourselves  to  be  ill-treated,  that  is  in  truth  to  have 
God  propitious  to  us. 

And  God  also  causes  us  hunger,  not  that  which  proceeds 
from  virtue,  but  that  which  is  engendered  by  passion  and  vice. 
And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  he  nourishes  us  with  his  own 
word,  which  is  the  most  universal  of  all  things,  for  manna 
being  interpreted,  means  "what?"  and  "what"  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  things ;  for  the  word  of  God  is  over  all  the 
world,  and  isthe_most  ancientTand  the  most  universal  of  all 
the  things  that  are  created.  This  word  our  fathers  knew  not ; 
I  speak"  not  of  those  who  are  so  in  truth,  but  of  those  who  are 
grey  with  age,  who  say,  "Let  us  give  them  a  guide,  and  let  us 
turn  back"  J  unto  passion,  that  is  to  say,  to  Egypt.  Therefore, 
let  God  enjoin  the  soul,  saying  to  it  that,  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  speaking  in  a  figure,  "but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,"  that  is  to 
say,  he  shall  be  nourished  by  the  whole  word  of  God,  and 
by  every  portion  of  it.  For  the  mouth  is  the  symbol  of 
the  language,  and  a  word  is  a  portion  of  it.  Accordingly  tha 
•  Exodus  xvi.  15.         t  Deuteronomy  viii.  3.         t  Numbers  xiv.  1. 
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soul  cf  the  more  perfect  man  is  nourished  by  the  whole  word ; 
hut  we  must  be  contented  if  we  are  nourished  by  a  portion 
of  it. 

LXII.  But  these  men  pray  to  be  nourished  by  the  word  ot 
God:  but  Jacob,  raising  his  head  above  the  word,  says  that 
he  is  nourished  by  God  himself,  and  his  words  are  as  follows: 
"  The  God  in  whom  my  father  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  well- 
pleased  ;  the  God  who  has  nourished  me  from  my  youth 
upwards  to  this  day  ;  the  angel  who  has  delivered  me  from  all 
my  evils,  bless  these  children."*  This  now  being  a  symbol 
of  a  perfect  disposition,  thinks  God  himself  his  nourisher,  and 
not  the  word:  and  he  speaks  of  the  angel,  which  is  the  word, 
as  the  physician  of  his  evils,  in  this  speaking  most  naturally. 
For  the  good  things  which  he  has  previously  mentioned  are 
pleasing  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  living  and  true  God  has 
given  them  to  him  face  to  face,  but  the  secondary  good  things 
have  been  given  to  him  by  the  angels  and  by  the  word  of  God. 
On  this  account  I  think  it  is  that  God  gives  men  pure  good 
health,  which  is  not  preceded  by  any  disease  in  the  body,  by 
himself  alone,  but  that  health  which  is  an  escape  from  disease 
he  gives  through  the  medium  of  skill  and  medical  science, 
attributing  it  to  science,  and  to  him  who  can  apply  it  skilfully, 
though  in  truth,  it  is  God  himself  who  heals  both  by  these 
means,  and  without  these  means.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  soul,  the  good  things,  namely  food,  he 
gives  to  men  by  his  power  alone  ;  but  those  which  contain  in 
them  a  deliverance  from  evil,  he  gives  by  means  of  his  angels 
and  his  word. 

LXIII.  And  he  uttered  this  prayer,  blaming  Joseph  the 
statesman  and  governor,  because  he  had  ventured  to  say,  "  I 
will  feed  them  in  that  land,"f  for,  "  hasten  ye,"  said  Joseph, 
"  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  says  Joseph," 
and  so  on,  and  presently  he  adds,  "  Come  down  unto  me,  and 
do  not  tarry,  come  with  all  thou  hast,  and  I  will  feed  thee  in 
that  land ;  for  still  the  famine  lasts  for  five  years."  Jacob, 
therefore,  speaks  as  he  does  reproving  and  at  the  same  time 
instructing  this  imaginary  wise  man,  and  he  says  to  him,  "  0 
my  friend,  know  thou  that  the  food  of  the  soul  is  knowledge, 
which  it  h  not  the  word  which  is  intelligible  by  the  external 
senses  that  can  bestow,  but  God  only  who  has  nourished  me 
*  Genesis  xlviii.  15.  ♦  Genesis  xlv.  11. 
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from  youth,  and  from  my  earliest  age  till  the  time  of  perfect 
manhood,  he  shall  fill  me  with  it.  Joseph  therefore  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  his  mother  Rachel,  for  she 
also  thought  that  the  creature  had  some  power ;  on  which 
account  she  used  the  expression,  "  Give  me  children,''  but 
the  supplanter,  adhering  to  his  proper  character,  says  to  her, 
M  You  have  used  a  great  error  ;  for  I  am  not  in  the  peace  of 
God,  who  alone  is  able  to  open  the  womb  of  the  soul,*  and  to 
implant  virtues  in  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  pregnant,  and  to 
bring  forth  what  is  good.  Consider  also  the  history  of  thy  sis- 
ter Leah,  and  you  will  find  that  she  did  not  receive  seed  or 
fertility  from  any  creature — but  from  God  himself." 

"  For  the  Lord,  seeing  that  Leah  was  hated,  opened  her 
womb,  but  Rachel  was  barren. "f  And  consider,  now,  in  this 
sentence,  again,  the  subtlety  of  the  writer  spoken  of.  God 
opens  the  wombs,  implanting  good  actions  in  them,  and  the 
womb,  when  it  has  received  virtue  from  God,  does  not  bring 
forth  to  God,  for  the  living  and  true  God  is  not  in  need  of  any 
thing,  but  she  brings  forth  sons  to  me,  Jacob,  for  it  was  for 
my  sake,  probably,  that  God  sowed  seed  in  virtue,  and  not 
for  his  own.  Therefore,  another  husband  of  Leah  is  found  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  another  father  of  Leah's  children, 
for  he  is  the  husband  who  openeth  the  womb,  and  he  is  the 
father  of  the  children  to  whom  the  mother  is  said  to  bear 
them. 

LXIV.  "And  I  will  place  eumity  between  thee  and  between 
the  woman. "J  In  reality,  pleasure  is  hostile  to  the  external 
sense,  although,  to  some  persons,  it  appears  to  be  especially 
friendly  to  it.  But  as  one  would  not  call  a  flatterer  a  com 
panion  (for  flattery  is  a  disease  of  friendship),  nor  would  one 
call  a  courtezan  friendly  to  her  lover,  for  she  adheres  only  to 
those  who  give  her  presents,  and  not  to  those  who  love  her ;  so. 
also,  if  you  investigate  the  nature  of  pleasure,  you  will  find 
that  she  has  but  a  spurious  connection  with  the  external  senses. 
When  we  are  sated  with  pleasure,  then  we  find  that  the  organs 
of  the  external  senses  in  us  lose  their  tone.  Or  do  not  you 
perceive  the  state  of  those  men  who  from  love  of  wine  get 
drunk? — that  seeing  they  do  not  see,  and  hearing  they  do 
not  hear ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  they  are  deprived  of  the  accu- 
rate energies  of  the  other  external  senses  ?    And,  at  times, 

*  Genesis  xxx  1.  +  Genesis  xxix.  31.  t  Genesis  iii.  15, 
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through  immoderate  indulgence  in  food,  all  the  vigour  of  the 
external  senses  is  relaxed  when  sleep  overtakes  them,  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  relaxation  of  them.  For,  at 
that  time,  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  are  relaxed,  just 
as  they  are  on  the  stretch  in  our  waking  hours,  when  they  no 
longer  receive  unintelligible  blows  from  external  things,  but 
such  as  speak  loudly  and  are  evident,  and  which  transmit  their 
impressions  to  the  mind.  For  the  mind,  when  stricken,  must 
recognize  the  external  thing,  and  receive  a  visible  impression 
from  it. 

LXV.  And  take  notice  here,  that  Moses  does  not  say, 
"  I  will  cause  enmity  to  thee  and  the  woman,"  but,  "  I  will 
place  enmity  between  thee  and  between  the  woman:" — why  so? 
because  the  war  between  these  two  is  concerning  what  is  in  the 
middle,  and  what  lies,  as  it  were,  on  the  borders  of  pleasure 
and  of  the  outward  sense.  And  that  which  lies  between  them 
is  what  is  drinkable,  and  what  is  eatable,  and  what  is  inclined 
to  all  such  things,  every  one  of  which  is  an  object  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  outward  sense,  and  an  efficient  cause  of 
pleasure.  When,  therefore,  pleasure  wallows  immoderately  in 
these  things,  it  at  once  by  so  doing  inflicts  injury  on  the 
outward  sense.  And  again,  the  expression,  "  between  thy  seed 
and  between  her  seed,"  is  uttered  with  strict  natural  propriety, 
for  all  seed  is  the  beginning  of  generation.  But  the  beginning 
of  pleasure  is  not  passion,  but  an  emotional  impulse  of  the 
outward  sense,  set  in  motion  by  the  mind.  For  from  this, 
as  from  a  fountain,  the  faculties  of  the  outward  senses  are 
derived,  especially,  according  to  the  most  sacred  Moses,  who 
says  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  that  is  to  say, 
the  outward  sense  was  formed  out  of  the  mind.  The  part, 
therefore,  that  pleasure  acts  towards  the  outward  sense, 
passion  also  acts  towards  the  mind.  So  that,  since  the  two 
former  are  at  enmity  with  one  another,  the  two  latter  must 
likewise  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

LXVI.  And  the  war  between  these  things  is  manifest. 
At  all  events,  according  to  the  superiority  of  the  mind  when 
it  applies  itself  to  incorporeal  objects,  which  are  perceptible 
only  to  the  intellect,  passion  is  put  to  flight.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when   this  latter  gains  a  shameful  victory,  the 

*  Philo  here  supposed  that  virvog,  sleep,  is  derived  from  v<j>t<ns, 
relaxation,  or  from  i^i/j/u,  to  relax. 
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mind  yields,  being  hindered  from  giving  its  attention  to  itself 
and  to  all  its  actions.  At  all  events,  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  When  Moses  lifted  up  his  hands  Israel  prevailed,  and  when 
he  let  them  down  Amalek  prevailed."*  And  this  statement 
implies,  that  when  the  mind  raises  itself  up  from  mortal  affairs 
and  is  elevated  on  high,  it  is  very  vigorous  because  it  beholds 
God  ;  and  the  mind  here  means  Israel.  But  when  it  relaxes 
its  vigour  end  becomes  powerless,  then  immediately  the 
passions  will  prevail,  that  is  to  say,  Amalek;  which  name, 
being  interpreted,  means,  the  people  licking.  For  he  does, 
of  a  verity,  devour  the  whole  soul,  and  licks  it  up,  leaving 
no  seed  behind,  nor  anything  which  can  excite  virtue ;  in 
reference  to  which  it  is  said,  "  Amalek  is  the  beginning  of 
nations  ;  "f  because  passion  governs,  and  is  the  absolute  lord 
of  nations,  all  mingled  and  confused  and  jumbled  in  disorder, 
without  any  settled  plan;  and,  through  passion,  all  the  war 
of  the  soul  is  fanned  and  kept  alive.  For  God  makes  a 
promise  to  the  same  minds  to  which  he  grants  peace,  that  he 
will  efface  the  memorial  of  Amalek  from  all  the  lands  beneath 
the  heaven. 

LXVIi.  And  the  expression,  "  He  shall  watch  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  watch  his  heel, "X  is,  as  to  its  language,  a  barbarism, 
but,  as  to  the  meaning  which  is  conveyed  by  it  a  correct 
expression.  Why  so  ?  It  ought  to  be  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  woman  :  but  the  woman  is  not  he,  but  she.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  say  ?  From  his  discourse  about  the  woman 
he  has  digresse  *  to  her  seed  and  her  beginning.  Now  the 
beginning  of  the  outward  sense  is  the  mind.  But  the  mind 
is  masculine,  in  respect  of  which  one  may  say,  he,  his,  and 
so  on.  Very  correctly,  therefore,  does  God  here  say  to  pleasure, 
that  the  mind  shall  watch  your  principal  and  predominant 
doctrine,  and  you  shall  watch  the  traces  of  the  mind  itself, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  things  which  are  pleasing  to  it, 
to  which  the  heel  has  very  naturally  been  likened 

LXVIII.  But  the  words,  "  shall  watch,"  intimate  two 
things  :  in  the  first  place  it  means  as  it  were  ••  shall  keep," 
and  "  shall  preserve."  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  "shall  watch  for  the  purpose  of  destroying."  Now 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  mind  must  be  either  bad  or  good. 
Now,  if  it  be  bad,  it  would  be  but  a  foolish  guardian  and  dis- 
*  Exodus  xvii.  i:  *  Numbers  xxiv.  20.        t  Genesis  iii.  15 
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penser  of  pleasure,  for  it  rejoices  in  it.  But  the  good  man 
is  an  enemy  to  it,  expecting  that,  when  he  once  attacks  it,  he 
will  be  able  utterly  to  destroy  it.  And,  indeed,  on  the  other 
hand,  pleasure  watches  the  footsteps  of  the  foolish  man,  but 
endeavours  to  trip  up  and  undermine  the  standing  ground  of 
the  wise  man,  thinking  that  he  is  always  meditating  its 
destruction  ;  but  that  the  fool  is  always  considering  the  means 
by  which  its  safety  may  be  best  secured.  But,  nevertheless, 
though  pleasure  appears  to  trip  up  and  to  deceive  the  good 
man,  it  will  in  reality  be  tripped  up  itself  by  that  experienced 
wrestler,  Jacob  ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  wrestling  of  the 
body,  but  in  that  struggle  which  the  soul  carries  on  against 
the  dispositions  which  are  antagonistic  to  it,  and  which  attack 
it  through  the  agency  of  the  passions  and  vices ;  and  it  will 
not  let  go  the  heel  of  its  antagonist,  passion,  before  it  surren- 
ders, and  confesses  that  it  has  been  twice  tripped  up  and 
defeated,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  birthright,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  blessing.  For  "rightly,"  says  Esau,  "is  his  name 
called  Jacob,  for  now  has  'he  supplanted  me  for  the  second 
time  ;  the  first  time  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  now  he 
Las  taken  away  my  blessing."* 

But  the  bad  man  thinks  the  things  of  the  body  the  more 
important,  while  the  good  man  assigns  the  preference  to  the 
things  of  the  soul,  which  are  in  truth  and  reality  the  more 
important  and  the  first,  not,  indeed,  in  point  of  time,  but  in 
power  and  dignity,  as  is  a  ruler  in  a  city.  But  the  mistress 
of  the  concrete  being  is  the  soul. 

LXIX.  Therefore  the  one  who  was  superior  in  virtue 
received  the  first  place,  which,  indeed,  fell  to  him  as  his  due. 
For  he  also  obtained  the  blessing  in  connection  with  the  per- 
fection of  prayer.  But  he  is  a  vain  and  conceited  pretender 
to  wisdom  who  said,  "  He  took  away  my  blessing  and  also  my 
birthright."  For  what  he  took,  0  foolish  man,  was  not  yours, 
but  was  rather  the  opposite  to  what  was  yours.  For  your 
deeds  are  thought  worthy  of  slavery,  but  his  are  thought  worthy 
of  supremacy.  And  if  you  are  content  to  become  the  slave  of 
the  wise  man,  you  shall  receive  your  share  of  reproof  and  of 
correction,  and  so  you  shall  discard  ignorance  and  folly  which 
are  the  destruction  of  the  soul.  For  thy  father,  when  praying, 
says  to  you,  "  You  shall  serve  your  brother,"t  but  not  now  ;  foi 
*  G  neflis  xxvii.  36.  +  Genesis  xxvii.  40. 
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he  will  not  be  able  to  endure  your  endeavouring  to  throw  oil 
the  yoke.  But  when  you  have  loosed  his  yoke  from  off  your 
neck,  that  is  to  say,  when  you  have  cast  off  the  boastfulness 
and  arrogance  which  you  had,  after  you  had  yoked  yourself  to 
the  chariot  of  the  passions,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cha- 
rioteer, Folly.  Now,  indeed,  you  are  the  slave  of  cruel  and 
intolerable  masters,  who  are  within  yourself,  and  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  law  never  to  set  any  one  free ;  but  if  you  run 
away  and  escape  from  them,  then  the  master  who  loves  slaves 
will  receive  you  in  a  good  hope  of  freedom,  and  will  not  sur- 
render you  any  more  to  your  former  companions,  having  learnt 
from  Moses  that  necessary  doctrine  and  lesson,  "  Not  to  give 
up  a  servant  to  his  master  who  has  escaped  from  his  master 
unto  him ;  for  he  shall  dwell  with  him  in  any  place  which 
shall  please  him."* 

LXX.  But  as  long  as  you  did  not  escape,  and  while  you 
were  still  bridled  with  the  bridle  of  those  masters,  you  were 
unworthy  to  be  the  servant  of  a  worse  master.  Giving  thus 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  mean,  and  lowly,  and  servile  disposition, 
when  you  said.  "  My  birthright  and  my  blessing."t  For  these 
are  the  words  of  men  who  have  fallen  into  immode- 
rate ignorance,  since  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  say,  "  Mine  ;" 
for  to  him  alone  do  all  things  properly  belong.  And  to  this 
he  will  himself  bear  witness  when  he  says,  "My  gifts,  my 
offerings,  my  first  fruits."  | 

You  must  take  notice  here  that  gifts  are  spoken  of  in  contra- 
distinction to  offerings.  For  the  former  display  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  the  perfect  good  things  which  God  gives 
to  those  men  who  are  perfect,  but  the  latter  are  only  prepared 
to  last  a  very  short  time,  and  are  partaken  of  by  well-disposed 
practisers  of  virtue  who  are  making  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion. On  which  account  Abraham  also,  when  following  the 
will  of  God,  retained  those  things  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  God  :  "  but  sends  back  the  horses  of  the  king  of  Sodom  "  § 
as  the  wages  of  harlots.  And  Moses  also  condescends  to 
administer  justice  in  most  important  points,  and  with 
reference  to  things  of  the  greatest  value.  But  the  more 
unimportant  causes  and  trials  he  commits  to  judges  of  inferior 
rank  to  investigate.     And  whoever  ventures  to  assert  that  any 

*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  16.  f  Genesis  xxv:i.  36. 
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thing  is  his  own  shall  be  set  down  as  a  slave  for  ever  and 
ever ;  as  he  who  says,  "  I  have  loved  my  master,  and  my  wife, 
and  my  children;  I  will  not  depart  and  be  free."*  He  does 
well  in  confessing  that  slavery  is  proper  for  him ;  for  can  he 
be  any  thing  but  a  slave  who  says,  "  Mine  is  mind,  which  is 
the  master,  being  its  own  master,  and  possessed  of  absolute 
power ;  mine,  also  are  the  outward  senses,  the  sufficient 
judges  of  corporeal  substances  ;  mine,  also  are  the  offspring  of 
these  objects  of  intellect  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  mind, 
and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  which  are  the  offspring 
of  those  same  outward  senses  ;  for  it  is  in  my  power  to  exert 
both  the  mind  aud  the  outward  senses  ?"  But  it  is  not  sufficient 
ibr  such  a  man  only  to  bear  witness  against  himself,  but,  being 
also  condemned  by  God,  who  sentences  him  to  most  durable 
and  everlasting  slavery,  he  shall  undergo  his  sentence :  and  be 
bored  in  the  ear,  that  he  may  not  receive  the  language  of 
virtue,  but  that  he  may  be  a  slave  for  ever,  both  in  his  mind 
and  in  his  outward  senses,  which  are  bad  and  pitiless  masters. 
LXXI.  "  And  to  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  groaning."  f  The  affection  which  is  called 
pain  is  a  suffering  peculiar  to  woman,  who  is  a  symbol  of  the 
outward  sense.  For  to  suffer  pain  belongs  to  the  same  subject 
to  which  to  experience  pleasure  does  also  belong.  But  we 
experience  pleasure  through  the  medium  of  our  outward 
senses,  as  of  necessity  we  also  suffer  pain  through  the  same 
medium.  But  the  virtuous  and  purified  mind  suffers  pain  in 
the  least  degree ;  for  the  outward  senses  have  the  least 
degree  of  power  over  him.  But  passion  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful in  the  case  of  the  foolish  man,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  anti- 
dote in  his  soul  by  which  he  can  ward  off  the  evils  which 
proceed  from  the  outward  senses  and  from  those  objects  which 
can  only  be  perceived  by  them.  For  as  an  athlete  and  a  slave 
are  beaten  in  two  different  manners,  the  one  in  an  abject  man- 
ner, giving  himself  up  to  the  ill-treatment,  and  yielding  to  it 
submissively ;  but  the  athlete  opposing,  and  resisting,  and  par- 
rying the  blows  which  are  aimed  at  him.  And  as  you  shave  a 
man  in  one  way,  and  a  pillow  in  another  ;  for  the  one  is  seen 
only  in  its  suffering  the  shaving,  but  the  man  does  himself  do 
something  likewise,  and  as  one  may  say,  aids  the  infliction, 
placing  himself  in  a  posture  to  be  shaved ;  so  the  irrational 
*  Qonesis  xxi  5.  J  Genesis  Hi.  1G. 
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man,  like  a  slave,  submits  himself  to  another,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  endurance  of  pains  as  to  intolerable  mistresses, 
being  unable  to  look  them  in  the  face,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
couceiving  any  masculine  or  free  thoughts.  On  which  account 
a  countless  number  of  painful  things  are  endured  by  him 
through  the  medium  of  the  outward  senses.  But  the  man 
of  experience,  valiantly  resisting  like  a  brave  athlete  with 
strength  and  vigour,  opposes  himself  resolutely  to  all  painful 
things,  so  as  not  to  be  wounded  by  them  ;  but  so  as  to  keep 
all  their  blows  at  a  distance.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
might  with  great  spirit  utter  the  verses  of  the  tragedian 
against  pain  in  this  manner : — 

"  Now  scorch  and  burn  my  flesh,  and  fill  yourself 
With  ample  draughts  of  my  life's  purpled  blood  ; 
For  sooner  shall  the  stars'  bright  orbs  descend 
Beneath  the  darkened  earth,  the  earth  uprise 
Above  the  sky,  and  all  things  be  confounded, 
Than  you  shall  wrench  one  flattering  word  from  me."  • 

LXXII.  But  as  God  has  allotted  all  painful  things  to  the 
outward  sense  in  great  abundance  and  intensity,  so  also  has  he 
bestowed  on  the  virtuous  soul  a  boundless  store  of  good  things. 
Accordingly  he  speaks  with  reference  to  the  perfect  man 
Abraham  in  the  following  manner :  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing  and 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  beloved  sou  from  me,  that  in 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply 
thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea."+  He  says  this,  and  having  confirmed 
his  promise  solemnly  and  by  an  oath,  and  by  an  oath,  too,  such 
as  could  alone  become  God^,  For  you  see  that  God  does  not 
swear  by  any  other  being  than  himself,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  powerful  than  he.  isj  hnr,  hp.  swpiara  by  himself,  because 
he  is  the  greatest  of  all  things.  -*"■      — «^^^ 

But  some  men  have  said  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  God  to  swear  at  all :  for  that  an  oath  is 
received  for  the  sake  of  the  confirmation  which  it  supplies ; 
but  God  is  the  only  faithful  being,  and  if  any  one  else  who  is 
dear  to  God ;  as  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  faithful  in  all  his 

*  This  is  a  fragment  of  the  Syleus  of  Euripides.     The  lines  are  put 
in  tne  mouth  of  Hercules, 
f  Genesis  xxii.  16. 
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house.*  And  besides,  the  mere  -words  of  God  are  the  most 
sacred  and  holy  of  oaths,  and  laws,  and  institutions.  And  it 
is  a  proof  of  his  exceeding  power,  that  whatever  he  says  is  sure 
to  take  place  ;  and  this  is  the  most  especial  characteristic  of  an 
oath.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  say  that  all  the 
words  of  God  are  oaths  confirmed  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  acts  to  which  they  relate. f 

LXXIII.  They  say,  indeed,  that  an  oath  is  a  testimony 
borne  by  God  concerning  a  matter  which  is  the  subject  of 
doubt.  But  if  God  swears  he  is  bearing  testimony  to  himself, 
which  is  an  absurdity.  For  the  person  who  bears  the  testi- 
mony, and  he  on  whose  behalf  it  is  borne,  ought  to  be  two 
different  persons.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say?  In  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  blame  for  God  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  himself.  For  what  other  being  could  be  competent 
to  bear  testimony  to  him  ?  In  the  second  place,  He  himself 
is  to  himself  every  thing  that  is  most  honourable — relative, 
kinsman,  friend,  virtue,  prosperity,  happiness,  knowledge, 
understanding,  beginning,  end,  entirety,  universality,  judge, 
opinion,  intention,  law,  action,  supremacy. 

Besides,  if  we  only  receive  the  expression,  "  By  myself  have 
I  sworn,"  in  the  manner  in  which  we  ought,  we  shall  be  in  no 
danger  from  sophistry.  May  we  not,  then,  say,  that  the  truth 
is  something  of  this  sort  ?  None  of  those  beings  which  are 
capable  of  entertaining  belief,  can  entertain  a  firm  belief 
respecting  God.  For  he  has  not  displayed  his  nature  to  any 
one ;  but  keeps  it  invisible  to  every  kind  of  creature.  Who 
can  venture  to  affirm  of  him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things 
either  that  he  is  a  body,  or  that  he  is  incorporeal,  or  that  he 
has  such  and  such  distinctive  qualities,  or  that  he  has  no  such 
qualities  ?  or  who,  in  short,  can  venture  to  affirm  any  thing 
positively  about  his  essence,  or  his  character,  or  his  constitu- 
tion, or  his  movements?  But  He  alone  can  utter  a  positive 
assertion  respecting  himself,  since  he  alone  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 

*  Numbers  xii.  7. 

+  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  Philo's  argument  here, 
and  fiat  employed  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  same  event.  St. 
Paul,  Hebrews  vi.  13,  says,  "  For  when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham, 
because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  swore  by  himself,  saying, 
For  man  verily  swears  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath  for  con- 
firmation is  to  them  the  end  of  strife." 
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take.  His  positive  assertion,  therefore,  is  one  which  may  be 
thoroughly  trusted  in  the  first  place,  since  he  alone  has  any 
knowledge  respecting  his  actions  ;  so  that  he  very  appropriately 
swore  by  himself,  adding  himself  confirmation  to  his  assertion, 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  else  to  do.  On  which 
account  men  who  say  that  they  swear  by  God  may  well  be  con- 
sidered impious.  For  no  man  can  rightly  swear  by  himself, 
because  he  is  not  able  to  have  any  certain  knowledge  respect- 
ing his  own  nature,  but  we  must  be  content  if  we  are  able  to 
understand  even  his  "name,  that  is  to  say,  his  word,  fthl6h  is 
the  interpreter  of  his  wilL For  that  must  be  God  to  us 
imperfect  beings,  but  the  first  mentioned,  or  true  God,  is  so 
only  to  wise  and  perfect  men. 

And  Moses,  too,  admiring  the  exceeding  excellency  of  the 
great  uncreated  God,  says,  "  And  thou  shalt  swear  by  his 
name,''*  not  by  himself.  For  it  is  sufficient  for  the  creature 
to  receive  confirmation  and  testimony  from  the  word  of  God. 
But  God  is  his  own  confirmation  and  most  unerring  testimony. 

LXX1V.  But  the  expression,  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,"t  is  a  symbol  of  piety.  For  to  do  everything  for  the 
sake  of  God  alone  is  pious.  In  consequence  of  which  we  do 
not  spare  even  that  beloved  child  of  virtue,  prosperity,  sur 
rendering  it  to  the  Creator,  and  thinking  it  right  that  our  off- 
spring should  become  the  possession  of  God,  but  not  of  any 
created  being.  And  that  expression,  also,  is  a  good  one,  "  In 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee."  For  some  persons  do  many  acts 
worthy  of  a  blessing,  but  yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a 
blessing.  Since  even  a  wicked  man  does  some  actions  that 
are  proper,  but  he  does  not  do  them  from  being  of  a  proper 
disposition.  And  sometimes  a  drunken  man  or  a  mad  man 
speaks  and  acts  in  a  sober  manner,  but  still  he  is  not  speaking 
or  acting  from  a  sober  mind.  And  children,  who  are  actually 
infants,  both  do  and  say  many  things  which  reasonable  men  do 
also  do  and  say  ;  but  they,  of  course,  do  it  not  in  consequence 
of  any  rational  disposition,  for  nature  has  not  yet  endowed 
them  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning.  But  the  law  giver  wishes 
the  wise  man  to  appear  deserving  of  blessing  not  occasionally, 
accidentally,  and,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  but  in  consequence  of 
habits  and  a  disposition  deserving  of  blessing. 

LXXV.  Therefore  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unfortunate 
Deuteronomy  vi.  13.  t  Genesis  xxii  16. 
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external  sense  to  be  abundantly  occupied  with  pains,  but  it 
must  also  be  full  of  groaning.  Now  groaning  is  a  violent  and 
intense  pain.  For  we  are  very  often  in  pain  without  groaning. 
But,  when  we  groan,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  most 
grievous  and  thickly  pressing  paiu.  Now,  groaning  is  of  a 
twofold  nature.  One  kind  is  that  which  arises  in  those  who 
desire  and  are  very  eager  for  august  objects  and  who  do  not 
succeed  in  them,  which  is  wicked  ;  the  other  kind  is  that 
which  proceeds  from  persons  who  repent  and  are  distressed  for 
previous  sins,  and  who  say,  "Miserable  are  we,  how  long  a 
time  have  we  passed  infected  with  the  disease  of  foolishness, 
and  in  the  practices  of  all  kinds  of  folly  and  iniquity."  But 
this  kind  of  groaning  does  not  exist  unless  the  king  of  Egypt, 
that  is  to  say,  the  impious  disposition  wholly  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, has  perished  and  departed  from  our  soul,  "  For,  after 
many  days,  the  king  of  Egypt  died."* 

Then  immediately,  as  soon  as  vice  is  dead,  the  man  who  has 
become  alive  to  the  perceptionof  God  and  of  his  own  sin,  groans , 
"  For  the  children  of  Israel  groaned  at  the  corporeal  and 
Egyptian  works ;"  since  the  reigning  disposition  devoted  to 
pleasure,  while  it  is  alive  within  us,  persuades  the  soul  to 
rejoice  at  the  sins  which  it  commits ;  but,  when  that  disposi- 
tion is  dead,  it  groans  over  them  ;  on  which  account  it  cries  out 
to  its  master,  beseeching  him  that  it  may  not  again  be  per 
verted,  and  that  it  may  not  arrive  at  only  an  imperfect  sort  of 
perfection.  For  many  souls  who  have  wished  to  turn  to  re- 
pentance have  not  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  God,  but,  been 
dragged  back,  as  it  were  by  the  ebbing  tide,  having  returned 
to  their  original  courses ;  in  the  manner  in  which  Lot's  wife 
did.  who  was  turned  into  stone  because  she  loved  Sodom,  and 
who  reverted  to  the  disposition  and  habits  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  God. 

LXXVI.  But  now  Moses  says  that  "  Their  cry  has  gone 
up  to  God,  bearing  witness  to  the  grace  of  the  living  God." 
For  if  he  had  not  powerfully  summoned  up  to  himself  the 
supplicatory  language  of  that  people  it  would  not  have  gone 
up ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  never  have  gained  power  and 
increase,  would  never  have  begun  to  soar  so  high,  flying 
from  the  lowness  of  earthly  things.  On  which  account,  in  the 
next  passage,  God  is  represented  as  saying,  "  Behold  the  cry 
«  Exodus  ii.  23.  f  Exodus  xix.  26. 
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of  the  children  of  Israel  has  come  up  to  me."*  Very  beauti- 
fully here  does  Moses  represent  that  their  supplications  have 
reached  God,  but  they  would  not  have  reached  him  if  he  who 
was  working  him  had  not  been  a  good  man. 

But  there  are  some  souls  which  God  even  goes  forward  to 
meet :  "  I  will  come  to  you  and  bless  you."  You  see  here  how 
great  is  the  kindness  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  when  he 
even  anticipates  our  delay  and  our  intentions,  and  comes  for- 
ward to  meet  us  to  the  perfect  benefiting  of  our  souls.  And 
the  expression  used  here  is  an  oracle  full  of  instruction.  For, 
if  a  thought  of  God  enters  the  mind,  it  immediately  blesses  it 
and  heals  all  its  diseases.  But  the  outward  sense  is  always 
grieved  and  groans,  and  brings  forth  the  perception  of  its 
objects  with  pain  and  intolerable  anguish.  As  also  God  him- 
self says,  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bviug  forth  children." 

Now,  the  sense  of  sight  brings  forth  the  operation  of  seeing, 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  the  parent  of  the  operation  of  hearing, 
so  is  the  sense  of  taste  of  tasting ;  and,  in  short,  each  outward 
sense  is  respectively  the  parent  of  its  corresponding  operation  ; 
but  still  it  does  not  produce  all  these  effects  in  the  foolish  man 
without  severe  pain.  For  such  a  man  is  affected  by  pain  when 
he  sees,  and  when  he  hears,  and  when  he  tastes,  and  when  he 
smells,  and,  in  fact,  when  he  exerts  any  one  of  these  outward 
senses. 

LXXVII.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  virtue  not  only 
conceiving  with  extraordinary  joy,  but  also  bringing  forth  her 
good  offspring  with  laughter  and  cheerfulness ;  and  you  will 
also  find  the  offspring  of  the  two  parents  to  be  actually  cheer- 
fulness itself.  Now  that  the  wise  man  becomes  a  parent  with 
joy,  and  not  with  sorrow,  the  word  of  God  itself  will  testify  to 
us  when  it  speaks  thus  :  "  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Sarai, 
thy  wife,  shall  no  longer  be  called  Sarai,  but  her  name  shall  be 
Sarah  ;  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  son  from  her."f  And, 
afterwards,  Moses  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  Abraham  fell  upon 
his  face  and  laughed,  and  said,  "  Shall  a  son  be  born  to  him 
who  is  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  shall  Sarah,  who  is  ninety 
years  old,  have  a  son?"  Abraham,  therefore,  appears  here  to 
be  in  a  state  of  joy,  and  to  be  laughing  because  he  is  about  to 

*  Exodus  iii.  9. 

t  Genesis  xvii.  15.     Sarah  is  interpreted  Princess  in  the  margin  of 

the  bible. 
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become  tb.3  father  of  happiness,  that  is  to  say,  of  Isaac  ;  and 
virtue,  that  is  to  say,  Sarah,  laughs  also.  And  the  same 
prophet  will  further  bear  witness,  speaking  thus,  "And  it  had 
ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner  of  women,  and  she 
laughed  in  her  mind  and  said,  such  happiness  has  never  yet 
happened  to  me  to  this  time,  and  my  lord,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
divine  Lord,  "is  older  than  I;"  in  whose  power,  however, 
this  thing  must  inevitably  be,  and  in  whose  power  it  is  becom- 
ing to  place  confidence.  For  the  offspring  is  laughter  and  joy. 
For  this  is  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  name  of 
Isaac.  Therefore,  let  the  outward  sense  be  grieved,  but  let 
virtue  be  always  rejoicing. 

For,  also,  when  happiness,  that  is  Isaac,  was  born,  she  says, 
in  the  pious  exaltation,  "  The  Lord  has  caused  me  laughter, 
and  whoever  shall  hear  of  it  shall  rejoice  with  me."*  Open 
your  ears,  therefore,  O  ye  initiated,  and  receive  the  most  sacred 
mysteries.  Laughter  is  joy  ;  and  the  expression,  "  has  caused," 
is  equivalent  to  "  has  begotten."  So  that  what  is  here  said  has 
some  such  meaning  as  this,  "  The  Lord  has  begotten  Isaac." 
For  he  is  the  father  of  perfect  nature,  sowing  and  begetting 
happiness  in  the  soul. 

LXXVIII.  "  And  thy  desire,"  says  God,  "  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  "f  There  are  two  husbands  of  the  outward  senses. 
The  one  a  legal  one,  the  other  a  destroyer.  For  the  object  of 
sight,  acting  upon  it  like  a  husband,  puts  the  sense  of  sight  in 
motion  ;  and  so  does  sound  affect  the  sense  of  hearing,  flavour 
the  sense  of  taste,  and  so  on  with  each  of  the  outward  senses 
respectively.  And  these  things  attract  the  attention  of  and 
call  the  irrational  outward  sense  to  itself,  and  become  the 
masters  of  it  and  govern  it.  For  beauty  enslaves  the  sight, 
and  sweet  flowers  enslave  the  sense  of  taste,  and  each  of  the 
other  objects  of  outward  sense  enslaves  that  sense  which  cor- 
responds to  them.  See  the  glutton,  what  a  slave  he  is  to  all 
the  preparations  which  cooks  and  confectioners  devise.  Behold 
the  man  who  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  how  he  is 
governed  by  the  harp,  or  the  flute,  or  by  any  one  who  is  able 
to  sing.  But  the  sense  which  turns  itself  to  its  legitimate 
husband,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  mind,  derives  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  that  object. 

LXXIX.  Let  us  now  see  what  account  Moses  gives  of  the 
*  Genesis  xxi.  7.  t  Genesis  iii.  16. 
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mind  itself,  when  it  is  set  in  motion  in  a  way  contrary  to  right 
reason.  And  God  said  unto  Adam,  "  Because  thou  hast 
listened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
which  I  commanded  thee  not  to  eat,  because  thou  hast  eaten 
of  it,  cursed  is  the  earth  in  thy  actions."*  It  is  a  most  mis- 
chievous thing,  therefore,  for  the  mind  to  be  swayed  by  the 
outward  senses,  but  not  for  the  outward  senses  to  be  guided  by 
the  mind.  For  it  is  at  all  times  proper  that  that  which  is 
better  should  rule,  and  that  that  which  is  worse  should  be 
ruled.  And  the  mind  is  better  than  the  outward  senses.  As, 
therefore,  when  the  charioteer  has  his  horses  under  command 
and  guides  the  animals  with  the  rein,  the  chariot  is  guided 
wherever  he  pleases ;  but  if  they  become  restiff,  and  get  the 
better  of  the  charioteer,  he  is  often  dragged  out  of  his  road,  and 
sometimes  it  even  happens  that  the  beasts  themselves  are 
borne  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  course  into  a  pit,  and  every- 
thing is  carried  away  in  a  ruinous  manner.  And,  as  a  ship 
holds  on  her  right  course  when  the  pilot  has  the  helm  in  his 
hand  and  steers  her,  and  she  is  obedient  to  her  rudder,  but 
the  vessel  is  upset  when  some  contrary  wind  descends  upon  the 
waves  and  the  whole  sea  is  occupied  by  billows  ;  so  when  the 
mind,  which  is  the  charioteer  or  pilot  of  the  soul,  retains  the 
mastery  over  the  entire  animal,  as  a  ruler  does  over  a  city,  the 
life  of  the  man  proceeds  rightly.  But  when  the  outward  sense, 
which  is  devoid  of  reason,  obtains  the  supremacy,  then  a 
terrible  confusion  overtakes  the  man,  as  might  happen  if  a 
household  of  slaves  were  to  conspire  and  to  set  upon  their 
master.  For  then,  if  one  must  tell  the  truth,  the  mind  is  set 
fire  to  and  burnt,  the  outward  senses  handling  the  flame  and 
placing  the  objects  of  their  operation  beneath,  as  fuel. 

LXXX.  And  Moses,  indeed,  speaks  of  and  describes  such  a 
conflagration  of  the  mind  as  this  which  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  outward  senses,  when  he  says,  "  And  the 
women  still  burnt  additional  fires  in  Moab."f  For  this  expres- 
sion being  interpreted  means,  from  the  father,  because  the  mind 
is  our  father.  "  For  then,"  says  Moses,  "  the  expounders  of  rid- 
dles will  say,  Come  to  Heshbon,  that  the  city  of  Sihon  may  be 
built  and  furnished.  Because  fire  has  gone  forth  out  of  Hesh- 
bon, and  a  flame  out  of  the  city  of  Sihon,  and  has  devoured  as 
far  as  Moab,  and  has  consumed  the  high  places  of  Arnon.  Woe 
*  Genesis  iii.  17.  t  Numbers  xxi.  27. 
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unto  thee,  Moab,  Chemosh  is  destroyed :  their  sons  who  had 
sought  to  escape  have  been  given  up,  and  their  daughters  have 
become  captive  to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  And  the  seed 
of  them  shall  perish,  from  Heshbon  even  to  Dibon.  Moreover, 
the  women  still  burnt  additional  fire  in  Moab."  Heshbon 
being  interpreted  means  reasonings  ;  and  these  must  here 
mean  enigmas,  full  of  indistinctness.  Behold  the  reasoning 
of  the  physician  : — "  I  will  purge  the  sick  man,  I  will  nourish 
him,  I  will  heal  him  with  medicines  and  with  diet,  I  will  ex- 
tirpate his  diseased  parts,  I  will  cauterise  him."  But  very 
often  nature  has  healed  the  man  without  these  remedies  ;  and 
very  often  too  has  suffered  him  to  die  though  they  were 
applied :  so  that  the  reasonings  of  the  physician  have  been 
utterly  found  out  to  be  dreams,  full  of  all  indistinctness  and 
of  riddles. 

Again,  the  husbandman  says,  I  will  scatter  seed,  I  will 
plant ;  the  plants  shall  grow,  they  shall  bear  fruit,  which  shall 
not  only  be  useful  for  necessary  enjoyment,  but  which  shall 
also  be  abundant  for  superfluity  ;  and  then,  on  a  suddeu,  fire, 
or  a  storm,  or  continued  rains,  have  destroyed  everything. 
But  at  times  man  has  brought  his  labours  to  their  due  accomplish- 
ment, and  yet  he  who  formed  all  these  plans  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  their  being  accomplished,  but  has  died  before 
they  were  accomplished,  and  has  in  vain  promised  himself  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

LXXXI.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  trust  in  God,  and  not  in 
uncertain  reasonings,  or  unsure  conjectures.  "  Abraham 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness."* And  Moses  governed  the  people,  being  testified  to 
that  he  was  faithful  with  his  whole  house.  But  if  we  distrust 
our  own  reason,  we  shall  prepare  and  build  ourselves  a  city 
of  the  mind  which  will  destroy  the  truth.  For  Sihon,  being 
interpreted  means  destroying.  In  reference  to  which  he  who 
had  dreamed,  waking  up,  found  that  all  the  motions  and  all 
the  advances  of  the  foolish  man  are  merely  dreams  that  have 
no  portion  of  truth  in  them,  for  the  very  mind  is  found  to  be 
a  dream  ;  and  the  only  true  doctrine  is  to  believe  in  God,  and 
to  trust  to  vain  reasonings  is  a  mere  delusion.  But  irrational 
impulse  goes  forth  and  proceeds  to  each  extremity,  while  both 
the  reasonings  and  the  mind  corrupt  the  truth.  On  which 
*  Genesis  xv.  6.  t  Numbers  xii.  7. 
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account.  Moses  says  that  "  fire  went  out  of  Heshbon,  and  flame 
out  of  the  city  of  Sihon."  So  absurd  is  it  to  trust  either  to 
plausible  reasonings,  or  to  the  mind  which  corrupts  the  truth. 

LXXXII.  "Audit  devours  even  as  farasMoab;"  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  mind.  For  what  other  creature,  except  the 
miserable  mind,  can  a  false  opinion  deceive  ?  It  devours  and 
consumes,  and,  in  truth,  it  swallows  up  the  pillars  in  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  particular  notions  which  are  engraved  and 
impressed  upon  it,  as  upon  a  pillar.  But  the  pillars  are  Arnon, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  light  of  Arnon,  since 
every  one  of  these  facts  is  made  clear  by  reasoning.  Accord- 
ingly, Moses  begins  presently  to  lament  over  the  self-satisfied 
and  arrogant  mind  in  this  manner :  "  Woe  unto  thee,  O  city 
of  Moab !"  For,  if  you  give  attention  to  the  riddles  which 
arise  out  of  the  perception  of  what  is  probable,  you  have 
destroyed  the  truth  by  so  doing. 

"  The  people  of  Chemosh,"  that  is  to  say,  thy  people  and 
thy  power,  have  been  found  to  be  mutilated  and  blinded.  For 
Chemosh,  being  interpreted,  means  feeling  with  the  hand. 
And  this  action  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  one  who  does 
not  see.  Now,  their  sons  are  particular  reasonings — exiles ; 
and  their  opinions  are  in  the  place  of  daughters,  being  captives 
to  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  con- 
verse with  the  sophist.  For  the  name  Amorites,  being  inter- 
preted, means  talkers,  being  a  symbol  of  the  people  who  talk 
much  ;  and  their  guide  and  leader  is  the  sophist,  and  he  who  is 
skilful  in  reasoning  and  clever  in  investigating  arts  ;  a  man  by 
whom  all  those  are  deceived  who  once  overpass  the  boundary 
of  truth. 

LXXXIII.  Sihon,  then,  who  destroys  the  sound  rule  of 
truth,  and  his  seed  also,  shall  both  perish ;  and  so  shall 
Heshbon,  namely,  the  sophistical  riddles,  as  far  as  Dibon ; 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  adjudication.  And  very  con- 
sistently with  nature  shall  this  be.  For  what  is  probable  and 
plausible  has  not  a  positive  knowledge  respecting  truth,  but 
only  a  trial  and  controversy  and  a  litigious  contest  and  strife, 
and  all  such  things  as  these.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
mind  to  have  its  own  peculiar  evils,  which  were  perceptible 
only  to  the  intellect;  but  still  the  women  burnt  additional 
fire,  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  senses  excited  a  great  con- 
flagration to  have  an  effect  upon  it. 
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See,  now,  what  the  meaning  is  of  what  is  here  said.  We 
who  very  often  by  night  desist  from  energizing  according  to  any 
one  of  the  outward  senses,  receive  absurd  impressions  respect- 
ing many  different  things,  since  our  souls  exist  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  motion  and  are  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
changes.  There  were,  therefore,  things  quite  sufficient  for  its 
destruction  which  it  brought  forth  out  of  itself.  But  now,  as  it 
is,  the  multitude  of  the  outward  senses  has  brought  against  it 
a  most  incalculable  multitude  of  evils,  partly  from  objects  of 
sight  and  partly  from  sounds ;  and  besides  that,  from  flavours 
and  from  such  essences  as  affect  the  sense  of  smell.  And  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  flavour  which  arises  from  them  has  a 
more  pernicious  influence  on  the  disposition  of  the  soul  than 
that  which  is  engendered  in  the  soul  itself,  without  any  co- 
operation or  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

LXXXIV.  One  of  these  women  is  Pentephoe,  the  wife  of 
Pharaoh's  chief  cook.*  We  must  now  consider  how  a  man  who 
was  a  eunuch  can  be  represented  as  having  a  wife.  For  there 
will  here  be  something  which  will  seem  to  offer  a  reasonable 
ground  for  perplexity  to  those  who  do  not  take  the  expressions 
of  the  law  in  an  allegorical  sense.  For  the  mind  is  really  a 
eunuch,  and  really  the  chief  of  cooks,  using  not  merely  such 
pleasures  as  are  simple,  but  those  also  which  are  superfluous, and 
is  therefore  called  a  eunuch  and  barren  of  all  wisdom,  being 
the  eunuch  and  slave  of  no  other  master  than  of  that  squan- 
derer of  all  good  things,  Pharaoh.  On  another  principle, 
therefore,  it  might  appear  a  most  desirable  thing  to  be  a 
eunuch,  if  our  soul,  by  that  means  escaping  vice,  might  be  able 
also  to  avoid  all  knowledge  of  passion.  On  which  account 
Joseph,  that  is  to  say,  the  disposition  of  continence,  says  to 
Pleasure,  who  accosts  him  with,  "Lie  with  me,  and  being  a 
man  behave  as  a  man,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  things  which 
life  can  afford."  He,  I  say,  refuses  her,  saying,  "  I  shall  be 
sinning  against  God,  who  loves  virtue,  if  I  become  a  votary  of 
pleasure  ;  for  this  is  a  wicked  action." 

LXXXV.  And,  at  first,  he  only  skirmishes,  but  presently 
he  fights  and  resists  valiantly,  when  the  soul  enters  into  her 
own  dwelling,  and,  having  recourse  to  her  own  strength  and 
energy,  renounces  the  temptations  of  the  body,  and  performs 
her  own  appropriate  actions  as  those  which  are  the  proper  occu- 
*  Genesis  xxxix.  1. 
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pation  of  the  soul ;  not  appearing  in  the  house  of  Joseph,  nor 
of  Pentepboe,  but  in  the  house.  Nor  does  Moses  add  a  word 
to  describe  whose  house  he  means,  in  order  to  give  you  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  allegorically,  in  an  inquisitive  spirit,  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  to  do  his  business."  The  house, 
therefore,  is  the  soul,  to  which  he  runs,  leaving  all  external 
affairs,  in  order  that  what  is  spoken  of  may  there  be  done. 

But  may  we  not  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  temperate  man 
is  what  it  is,  and  is  directed  by  the  will  of  God  ?  For  there 
was  not  present  any  inconsistent  idea  of  all  those  which  are 
accustomed  to  find  their  place  within  the  soul  Moreover, 
pleasure  never  ceases  from  struggling  against  the  yoke,  but, 
seizing  hold  of  his  clothes,  she  cries,  "  Lie  with  me."  Now, 
clothes  are,  as  it  were,  the  covering  of  the  body,  just  as  life  is 
protected  by  meat  and  drink.  And  she  says  here,  "  Why  do 
you  renounce  pleasure,  without  which  you  cannot  live  ? 
Behold,  I  take  hold  of  the  things  which  cause  it ;  and  I  say 
that  you  could  not  possibly  exist  unless  you  also  made  use  of 
some  of  the  things  which  cause  it." 

What,  then,  says  the  temperate  man  ?  "  Shall  I,"  says  he, 
"become  a  slave  to  passion,  on  account  of  the  material  which 
causes  passion  ?  Nay,  I  will  depart  out  of  reach  of  the  passion." 
For,  leaving  his  garment  in  her  hand,  he  fled,  and  escaped  out 
of  doors. 

LXXXVI.  And  who,  some  one  perhaps,  may  say,  ever 
escapes  in-doors  ?  Do  not  many  do  so  ?  Or  have  not  some 
people,  avoiding  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  committed  robberies  in 
private  houses,  or  though  not  beating  their  own  fathers,  have 
not  they  insulted  the  fathers  of  others  ?  Now  these  men  do 
escape  from  one  class  of  offences,  but  they  run  into  others. 
But  a  man  who  is  perfectly  temperate,  ought  to  avoid  every 
description  of  offence,  whether  greater  or  less,  and  never  to  be 
detected  in  any  sin  whatever.  But  Joseph,  for  he  is  a  young 
man,  and  because  as  such  he  was  unable  to  struggle  with  the 
Egyptian  body  and  to  subdue  pleasure,  runs  away.  But 
Phineas  the  priest,  who  was  zealous  with  a  great  zeal  for 
God's  service,  did  not  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight ;  but 
having  taken  to  himself  a  yoke  horse,  that  is  to  say,  zeal  com- 
bined with  reason,  would  never  desist  till  he  had  wounded  the 
Midianitish  woman  (that  is  to  say  the  nature  which  was  con- 
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cealed  in  the  divine  company),  through  her  belly,*  in  order 
that  no  plant  or  seed  of  wickedness  might  ever  be  able  to  shoot 
out  from  it. 

LXXXVII.  On  which  account  after  folly  has  been  utterly 
eradicated,  the  soul  receives  a  two-fold  prize,  and  a  double 
inheritance,  peace  and  holiness,  two  kindred  and  sister  like 
virtues.  We  must  therefore  refuse  to  listen  to  such  a  woman, 
that  is  to  say  to  a  wicked  temptation  of  the  outward  senses, 
since  "  God  gave  a  good  reward  to  the  midwives,"f  because 
they  disregarded  the  commands  of  the  wasteful  Pharaoh, 
lt  saving  the  male  children  of  the  soul  alive,"  which  he  wished 
to  destroy,  being  a  lover  of  the  female  offspring  alone,  and 
rejecting  all  knowledge  of  the  Cause  of  all  things,  and  saying, 
"  I  know  him  not."J  But  we  must  give  our  belief  to  another 
woman,  such  as  it  was  ordained  that  Sarah  should  be,  Sarah 
being  in  a  figure  the  governing  virtue  ;  and  the  wise  Abraham 
was  guided  by  her,  when  she  recommended  him  such  actions 
as  were  good.  §  For  before  this  time,  when  he  was  not  yet 
perfect,  but  even  before  his  name  was  changed,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  subjects  of  lofty  philosophical  speculation  ;  and 
she,  knowing  that  he  could  not  produce  anything  out  of  perfect 
virtue,  counselled  him  to  raise  children  out  of  her  handmaid, 
that  is  to  say  out  of  encyclical  instruction,  out  of  Agar,|j  which 
name  being  interpreted  means  a  dwelling  near ;  for  he  who 
meditates  dwelling  in  perfect  virtue,  before  his  name  is  enrolled 
among  the  citizens  of  that  state,  dwells  among  the  encyclical 
studies,  in  order  that  through  their  instrumentality  he  may 
make  his  approaches  at  liberty  towards  perfect  virtue. 

After  that,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  now  become  perfect, 
and  was  now  able  to  become  a  father,  although  he  himself  was 
full  of  gratitude  towards  those  studies,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  been  recommended  to  virtue,  and  thought  it  hard  to 
renounce  them ;  he  was  well  inclined  to  be  appeased  by  an 
oracle  from  God  which  laid  this  command  on  him.  "  In 
everything  which  Sarah  says,  do  thou  obey  her  voice."  1  Let 
that  be  a  law  to  every  one  of  us  to  do  whatever  seems  good  to 
virtue ;  for  if  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  everything  which 
virtue  recommends  we  shall  be  happy. 

*  Numbers  xxv.  7.  t  Exodus  i.  20.  %  Exodus  iii.  17. 

§  Genesis  xxi.  12.  ||  Genesis  xvi.  2.         if  Genesis  xxi.  11. 
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LXXXVIII.  And  the  expression,  "  And  thou  eatest  of  the 
tree  of  which  alone  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not 
eat,"*  is  equivalent  to  saying,  You  made  a  covenant  with 
wickedness,  which  you  ought  to  have  repelled  with  all  your 
strength.  On  this  account,  "  Cursed  art  thou  jw  nor,,  cursed 
is  the  earth  for  thy  works.  What,  now,  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
That  serpent,  pleasure,  which  is  an  irrational  elevation  of  the 
soul,  this  is  intrinsically  accursed  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  being 
such,  attaches  itself  only  to  the  wicked  man,  and  to  no  good 
man.  But  Adam  is  the  intermediate  sort  of  mind  which  at 
one  time  if  investigated  is  found  to  be  good,  and  at  another 
time  bad ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  is  mind,  it  is  not  by  nature 
either  good  or  bad,  but  from  contact  with  virtue  or  with  vice, 
it  frequently  changes  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  ;  therefore 
it  very  naturally  is  not  accursed  of  its  own  nature,  as  neither 
being  itself  wickedness  nor  acting  according  to  wickedness, 
but  the  earth  is  accursed  in  its  works :  for  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  the  entire  soul,  which  he  calls  the  earth,  are  open 
to  blame  and  devoid  of  innocence,  inasmuch  as  he  does  every- 
thing in  accordance  with  vice.  In  reference  to  which  fact 
God  adds,  that  "  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat  of  it."  Which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  you  shall  enjoy  your  soul  in  sorrow  ;  for 
the  wicked  man  does  enjoy  his  own  soul  with  great  pain  the 
whole  of  his  life,  having  no  legitimate  cause  for  joy  ;  for  such 
cause  is  only  produced  by  justice  and  prudence,  and  by  the 
virtues  which  are  enthroned  as  companions  with  them. 

LXXXIX.  "  Thorns,  therefore,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  you."  But  what  is  it  which  is  produced  and 
which  shoots  up  in  the  soul  of  the  foolish  man  except  the 
passions  which  goad  and  sting  and  wound  it  ?  Which  Moses 
here,  speaking  symbolically,  calls  thorns,  and  which  irrational 
appetite  rushes  upon  at  first  like  fire,  and  so  hastens  to  meet, 
and  afterwards  uniting  itself  to  them,  it  consumes  and  destroys 
all  its  own  nature  and  actions.  For  Moses  speaks  thus:  — 
"  But  if  fire  when  it  has  gone  forth  finds  thorns,  and  shall  also 
burn  a  threshing-floor,  or  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  a  field  of  corn, 
then  he  who  kindled  the  fire  shall  pay  the  damage."  t  You 
see  therefore  when  it  has  gone  forth,  that  is  to  say,  irrational 
impetuosity,  it  does  not  only  burn  the  thorns,  but  finds  them  : 
for  being  inclined  to  seek  out  the  passions,  it  attains  to  what  it 
•  Genesis  iii.  17.  t  Exodus  xxii.  6. 
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has  been  desiring  to  find ;  but  -when  it  has  found  it,  it 
consumes  these  three  things, — perfect  virtue,  improvement, 
and  goodness  of  disposition.  Moses  therefore  here  compares 
virtue  to  a  threshing-floor ;  for  as  the  crops  when  collected  are 
brought  to  the  threshing-floor,  so  also  are  the  good  things 
•which  exist  in  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  brought  to  virtue  ;  and 
improvement  he  likens  to  the  crop  of  wheat,  inasmuch  as 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  imperfect,  aiming  at  the  end ; 
and  goodness  of  disposition  he  compares  to  a  field  of  corn, 
because  it  is  well  adapted  to  receive  the  seeds  of  virtue ; 
and  each  of  the  passions  he  calls  thistles  (r^/jSo'X/a),  because 
they  are  divisible  into  three  parts :  the  passion  itself,  the 
efficient  cause,  and  the  effect  which  arises  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  two.  As  for  instance  pleasure,  what  is  pleasant, 
and  the  being  pleased  ;  appetite,  the  object  of  appetite,  and  the 
indulgence  of  appetite ;  pain,  what  is  painful,  and  the  suffering 
pain  ;  fear,  what  is  fearful,  and  the  being  in  a  state  of  fear. 

XC.  "  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  He  here  speaks 
of  the  herb  of  the  field  and  of  bread,  as  if  they  were  synony- 
mous, or  identical  with  one  another.  The  herb  of  the  field  is 
the  food  of  the  irrational  animal ;  but  the  irrational  animal  is 
a  worthless  creature,  which  has  been  deprived  of  right  reason. 
The  outward  senses  are  also  irrational,  though  they  are  part  of 
the  soul.  But  the  mind,  which  is  eager  for  the  attainment  of 
those  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the  outward  sense  by 
means  of  the  irrational  outward  senses,  does  not  attain  its 
desires  without  labour  and  sweat ;  for  the  life  of  the  foolish 
man  is  very  full  of  distress  and  very  burdensome,  since  he 
is  always  aiming  at  and  greedily  coveting  the  things  which  give 
pleasure,  and  all  such  things  as  wickedness  is  wont  to  do. 

And  how  long  shall  this  last?  "Until,"  says  God,  "  you 
return  to  the  dust  from  which  you  were  taken."  For  is  he  not 
now  ranked  among  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  among  things 
which  have  no  consistency,  ever  since  he  deserted  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  heaven  ?  We  must  consider  therefore  to  what 
point  he  is  coming  back ;  but  may  we  not  consider  whether 
what  he  says  has  not  some  such  meaning  as  this,  that  the 
foolish  mind  is  at  all  times  averted  from  right  reason,  and  that 
it  has  been  originally  taken  not  from  any  sublime  nature,  but 
from  some  more  earthly  material,  and  whether  it  is  stationary. 
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or  whether  it  is  in  motion,  it  is  always  the  same,  and  desirous 
of  the  same  objects.  On  which  account,  God  adds  that, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  And  this 
is  equivalent  to  what  has  been  said  before. 

Moreover  this  sentence  also  signifies,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  there  hadst  thou 
beginning  in  the  perishable  bodies  of  the  earth ;  and  again, 
thou  shalt  end  in  them,  during  the  interval  of  your  life, 
between  its  beginning  and  its  end,  passing  along  a  road  which 
is  not  plain  and  easy,  but  rough,  full  of  briars  and  thorns,  the 
nature  of  which  is  to  tear  and  wound  thee. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHERUBIM; 

AND 

ON  THE  FLAMING  SWORD ; 

AND 

ON  THE  FIRST-BORN  CHILD  OF  MAN,  CAIN. 
PART  I. 

I.  "And  God  cast  out  Adam,  and  placed  him  opposite  the 
paradise  of  happiness  ;  and  he  placed  there  the  cherubim  and 
a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life.* 

In  this  place  Moses  uses  the  expression,  "  He  cast  out," 
but  previously  he  said,  "He  sent  out,"  not  using  the  various 
expressions  at  random,  but  being  well  aware  with  reference  to 
what  parts  he  was  employing  them  with  propriety  and  felicity. 
Now  a  man  who  is  sent  out  is  not  hindered  from  returning  at 
some  subsequent  time ;  but  he  who  is  cast  out  by  God  must 
endure  an  eternal  banishment,  for  it  is  granted  to  him  who 
has  not  yet  been  completely  and  violently  taken  prisoner  by 
wickedness,  to  repent,  and  so  to  return  back  to  virtue,  from 
which  he  has  been  driven,  as  to  his  great  country ;  but  he  who 
is  weighed  down  by,  and  wholly  subjected  to,  a  violent  and 
incurable  disease,  must  bear  his  misfortunes  for  ever,  being 
fcr  all  times  unalterably  cast  out  into  the  place  of  the  wicked, 
*  Genesis  iii.  24. 
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that  there  he  may  endure  unmitigated  and  everlasting  misery.* 
Since  we  see  Agar,t  by  whom  we  understand  the  middle  kind 
of  instruction  which  is  confined  to  the  encyclical  system,  twice 
going  forth  from  Sarah,  who  is  the  symbol  of  predominant 
virtue,  and  once  returning  back  by  the  same  road,  inasmuch 
as  after  she  had  fled  the  first  time,  without  being  banished  by 
her  mistress,  she  returned  to  see  her  master's  house,  having 
been  met  by  an  angel,  as  the  holy  scriptures  read :  but  the 
second  time,  she  is  utterly  cast  out,  and  is  never  to  be  brought 
back  again. 

II.  And  we  must  speak  of  the  causes  of  her  first  flight, 
and  then  again  of  her  second  perpetual  banishment. 

Before  the  names  of  the  two  were  changed,  that  is  to  say, 
before  they  had  been  altered  for  the  better  as  to  the  charac 
teristics  of  their  souls,  and  had  been  endowed  with  better 
dispositions,  but  while  the  name  of  the  man  was  still  Abrara, 
or  the  sublime  father,  who  delighted  in  the  lofty  philosophy 
which  investigates  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  air,  and 
the  sublime  nature  of  the  beings  which  exist  in  heaven, 
which  mathematical  science  claims  for  itself  as  the  most 
excellent  part  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  still  Sarai ;  the  symbol  of  my  authority,  for  she 
is  called  my  authority,  and  she  had  not  yet  changed  her  nature 
so  as  to  become  generic  virtue,  and  all  genus  is  imperishable, 
but  was  as  yet  classed  among  things  particular  and  things  in 
species  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  the  prudence  which  is  in  me, 
the  temperance  which  is  in  me,  the  courage,  the  justice,  and  so 
on  in  the  same  manner,  and  these  particular  virtues  are 
perishable,  because  the  place  which  receives  them,  that  is  to 
say  I,  am  also  perishable.  Then  Agar,  who  is  the  middle  kind 
of  encyclical  instruction,  even  if  she  should  endeavour  to 
escape  from  the  austere  and  stern  life  of  the  lovers  of  virtue, 
will  again  return  to  it,  since  it  is  not,  as  yet,  able  to  receive  the 
generic  and  imperishable  excellencies  of  virtue,  but  can  only 
touch  the  particular  virtues,  and  such  as  are  spoken  of  in 
species,  in  which  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  to  mediocrity  instead 
of  extreme  perfection. 

But   when   Abram,  instead   of  an    inquirer   into   natural 
philosophy,  became  a  wise  man  and  a  lover  of  God,   having 
his  name  changed  to  Abraham,  which  being  interpreted  means 
*  Genesis  xvi.  9.  ■(•  Genesis  xxi.  14. 
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the  great  father  of  sounds  ;  for  language  when  uttered  sounds, 
aad  the  father  of  language  is  the  mind,  which  has  attained  to 
what  is  virtuous.  And  when  Sarai  instead  of  being  my 
authority,  had  her  name  also  changed  to  Sarah  the  meaning 
of  which  is  princess,  and  this  change  is  equivalent  to 
becoming  generic  and  imperishable  virtue,  instead  of  virtue 
special  and  perishable  :  then  will  arise  the  genus  of  happiness 
that  is  to  say,  Isaac ;  and  he,  when  all  the  feminine  affections  * 
have  ceased,  and  when  the  passion  of  joy  and  cheerfuluess  are 
dead,  will  eagerly  pursue,  not  childish  amusements,  bnt  divine 
objects  ;  then  too  those  elementary  branches  of  instruction 
which  bear  the  name  of  Agar,  will  be  cast  out,  and  their 
sophistical  child  will  also  be  cast  out,  who  is  named  Ishmael. 

III.  And  they  shall  undergo  eternal  banishment,  God 
himself  confirming  their  expulsion,  when  he  bids  the  wise  man 
obey  the  word  spoken  by  Sarah,  and  she  urges  him  expressly 
to  cast  out  the  serving  woman  and  her  son  ;  and  it  is  good  to 
be  guided  by  virtue,  and  especially  so  when  it  teaches  such 
lessons  as  this,  that  the  most  perfect  natures  are  very  greatly 
different  from  the  mediocre  habits,  and  that  wisdom  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  from  sophistry  ;  for  the  one  labours  to  devise 
what  is  persuasive  for  the  establishment  of  a  false  opinion, 
which  is  pernicious  to  the  soul,  but  wisdom,  with  long 
meditation  on  the  truth  by  the  knowledge  of  right  reason, 
brings  real  advantage  to  the  intellect.  Why  then  do  we  wonder 
if  God  once  for  all  banished  Adam,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  out 
of  the  district  of  the  virtues,  after  he  had  once  contracted  folly, 
that  incurable  disease,  and  if  he  never  permitted  him  again 
to  return,  when  he  also  drives  out  and  banishes  from  wisdom 
and  from  the  wise  man  every  sophist,  and  the  mother  of 
sophists,  the  teaching  that  is  of  elementary  instruction,  while 
he  calls  the  names  of  wisdom  and  of  the  wise  man  Abraham, 
and  Sarah. 

IV.  Then  also,  "  The  flaming  sword  and  the  cherubim  have 
an  abode  allotted  to  them  exactly  in  front  of  paradise."  The 
expression,  **  in  front,"  is  used  partly  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
resisting  enemy,  and  partly  as  suitable  to  the  notion  of  judg- 
ment, as  a  person  whose  cause  is  being  decided  appears  in 
front  of  his  judge :  partly  also  in  a  friendly  sense,  in  order 

*  The  Greek  text  here  is  corrupt  and  unintelligible.     I  have  followed 
the  Latin  translation  of  Ma'<gey. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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that  they  may  be  perceived,  and  may  be  considered  in  closer 
connection  by  reason  of  the  more  accurate  view  of  them  that 
is  thus  obtained,  just  as  archetypal  pictures  and  statues  are 
placed  in  front  of  painters  and  statuaries. 

Now  the  first  example  of  an  enemy  placed  directly  in  front 
of  one  is  derived  from  what  is  said  in  the  case  of  Cain,  that 
"  he  went  out  from  the  face  of  God,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  in  the  front  of  Eden."*  Now  Nod  being  interpreted 
means  commotion,  and  Eden  means  delight.  The  one  there- 
fore is  a  symbol  of  wickedness  agitating  the  soul,  and  the  other 
of  virtue  which  creates  for  the  soul  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  not  meaning  by  happiness  that  effeminate  luxury 
which  is  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  irrational  passion 
of  pleasure,  but  a  joy  free  from  toil  and  free  from  hardship, 
which  is  enjoyed  with  great  tranquillity.  And  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  when  the  mind  goes  forth  from  any  imagination 
of  God,  by  which  it  would  be  good  and  expedient  for  it  to  be 
supported,  then  immediately,  after  the  fashion  of  a  ship,  which 
is  tossed  in  the  sea,  when  the  winds  oppose  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, it  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  having  disturbance  as 
it  were  for  its  country  and  its  home,  a  thing  which  is  the  most 
contrary  of  all  things  to  steadiness  of  soul,  which  is  engendered 
by  joy,  which  is  a  term  synonymous  with  Eden. 

V.  Now  of  the  kind  of  opposition  of  place  which  is  connected 
with  standing  in  front  of  a  judge  for  judgment,  we  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  has  been  suspected  of 
having  committed  adultery.  For,  says  Moses,  "  the  priest 
shall  cause  the  woman  to  stand  in  front  of  her  lord,  and  she 
shall  uncover  her  head."*  Let  us  now  examine  what  he 
intends  to  show  by  this  direction. 

It  often  happens  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is  not  done,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  sometimes  too 
that  which  is  not  proper  is  nevertheless  done  in  a  proper 
manner.  For  instance,  when  the  return  of  a  deposit  is  not 
made  in  an  honest  spirit,  but  is  intended  either  to  work  the 
injury  of  him  who  receives  it  back  again,  or  by  way  of  a  snare 
to  bear  out  a  denial  in  the  case  of  another  deposit  of  greater 
value,  in  that  case  a  proper  action  is  done  in  an  improper 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  physician  not  to  tell  the 
exact  truth  to  a  sick  patient,  when  he  has  decided  on  purging 
•  Genesis  iv.  16.  t  Numbers  v.  18. 
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him,  or  performing  some  operation  with  the  knife  or  with  the 
cautery  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  lest  if  the  sick  man  were 
to  be  moved  too  strongly  by  the  anticipation  of  the  suffering,  he 
might  refuse  to  submit  to  the  cure,  or  through  weakness  of 
mind  might  despair  of  its  succeeding ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  wise 
man  giving  false  information  to  the  enemy  to  secure  the  safety 
of  his  country,  fearing  lest  through  his  speaking  the  truth  the 
affairs  of  the  adversaries  should  succeed,  in  this  case  an  action 
which  is  not  intrinsically  right  is  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  reference  to  which  distinction  Moses  says,  "  to  pursue 
what  is  just  justly,"*  as  if  it  were  possible  also  to  pursue  it 
unjustly,  if  at  any  time  the  judge  who  gives  sentence  does  not 
decide  in  an  honest  spirit.  Since  therefore  what  is  said  or  done 
is  openly  notorious  to  all  men,  but  since  the  intention,  the 
consequence  of  which  what  is  said  is  said,  and  what  is  done  is 
done,  is  not  notorious,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a  sound 
and  healthy  motive,  or  an  unhealthy  design,  stained  with 
numerous  pollutions ;  and  since  no  created  being  is  capable  of 
discerning  the  secret  intention  of  an  invisible  mind,  but  God 
alone  ;  in  reference  to  this  Moses  says  that  "  all  secret  things 
are  known  to  the  Lord  God,  but  only  such  as  are  manifest  are 
known  to  the  creature."  And  therefore  it  is  enjoined  to  the 
priest  and  prophet,  that  is  to  say  to  reason,  "  to  place  the 
soul  in  front  of  God,  with  the  head  uncovered, "t  that  is  to  say 
the  soul  must  be  laid  bare  as  to  its  principal  design,  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  nourished  must  be  revealed,  in  order  that 
being  brought  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  most  accurate 
vision  of  the  incorruptible  God,  it  may  be  thoroughly  examined 
as  to  all  its  concealed  disguises,  like  a  base  coin,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  found  to  be  free  from  all  participation  in 
any  kind  of  wickedness,  it  may  wash  away  all  the  calumnies 
that  have  been  uttered  against  its  bringing  him  for  a  testimony 
to  its  purity,  who  is  alone  able  to  behold  the  soul  naked. 

VI.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  coming  in  front  of  one's 
judge,  when  brought  up  for  judgment.  But  the  case  of  coming 
in  front  of  any  one  which  has  a  bearing  upon  connection  or 
familiarity,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  all-wise 
Abraham.  "  For,"  says  Moses,  "  he  was  still  standing  in  front 
of  God."  J  And  a  proof  of  his  familiarity  is  contained  in  the 
expression  that  "he  came  near  to  God,  and  spoke."  For  it 
*  Deuteronomy  xvi.  20.         f  Numbers  v.  14.         J  Genesis  xviii.  22. 
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is  fitting  for  one  who  has  no  connection  with  another  to  stand 
at  a  distance,  and  to  be  separated  from  him,  but  he  who  is 
connected  with  him  should  stand  near  to  him.  And  to  stand, 
and  to  have  an  unchangeable  mind  comes  very  near  to  the 
power  of  God,  since  the  Divinity  is  unchangeable,  but  that 
which  is  created  is  intrinsically  and  essentially  changeable. 
Therefore,  if  any  one,  restraining  the  changeableness  natural 
to  all  created  things  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  has  been  able  to 
put  such  violence  on  any  thing  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  firm, 
let  him  be  sure  that  he  has  come  near  to  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity. 

But  God  very  appropriately  assigns  to  the  cherubim  and  to 
the  flaming  sword  a  city  or  abode  in  front  of  Paradise,  not  as 
to  enemies  about  to  oppose  and  to  fight  him,  but  ratner  as  to 
near  connections  and  friends,  in  order  that  in  consequence  of 
&  continued  sight  and  contemplation  of  one  another,  the  two 
powers  might  conceive  an  affection  for  one  another,  the  all- 
bounteous  God  inspiring  them  with  a  winged  and  heavenly 
love. 

VII.  But  we  must  now  consider  what  the  figurative  allu- 
sions are  which  are  enigmatically  expressed  in  the  mention  of 
the  cherubim  and  of  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way.  May  we  not  say  that  Moses  here  introduces  under  a 
figure  an  intimation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  whole  heaven? 
For  the  spheres  in  heaven  received  a  motion  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  one  another,  the  one  sphere  receiving  a  fixed  motion 
towards  the  right  hand,  but  the  sphere  of  the  other  side 
receiving  a  wandering  motion  towards  the  left.  But  that 
outermost  circle  of  what  are  called  the  fixed  stars  is  one  sphere, 
which  also  proceeds  in  a  fixed  periodical  revolution  from  east  to 
west.  But  the  interior  circle  of  the  seven  planets,  whose  course 
is  at  the  same  time  compulsory  and  voluntary,  has  two  motions, 
which  are  to  a  certain  degree  contrary  to  one  another.  And  one 
of  these  motions  is  involuntary,  like  that  of  the  planets.  For 
they  appear  every  day  proceeding  onwards  from  the  east  to 
the  west.  But  their  peculiar  and  voluntary  motion  is  from 
west  to  east,  according  to  which  last  motion  we  find  that  the 
periods  of  the  seven  planets  have  received  their  exact  measure 
of  time,  moving  on  in  an  equal  course,  as  the  Sun,  and  Luci- 
fer, and  what  is  called  Stilbon.  For  these  three  planets  are 
of  equal  speed ;  but  some  of  the  others  are  unequal  in  point  of 
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time,  but  preserve  a  certain  sort  of  relative  proportion  to  one 
another  and  to  the  other  three  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Accordingly,  by  one  of  the  cherubim  is  understood  the 
extreme  outermost  circumference  of  the  entire  heaven,  in  which 
the  fixed  stars  celebrate  their  truly  divine  dance,  which  always 
proceeds  on  similar  principles  and  is  always  the  same,  without 
ever  leaving  the  order  which  the  Father,  who  created  them, 
appointed  for  them  in  the  world. 

But  the  other  of  the  cherubim  is  the  inner  sphere  which  is 
contained  within  that  previously  mentioned,  which  God  origin- 
ally divided  in  two  parts,  and  created  seven  orbits,  bearing  a 
certain  definite  proportion  to  one  another,  and  he  adapted  each 
of  the  planets  to  one  of  these ;  and  then,  having  placed  each 
of  these  stars  in  its  proper  orbit,  like  a  driver  in  a  chariot,  he 
did  not  entrust  the  reins  to  any  one  of  them,  fearing  that  some 
inharmonious  sort  of  management  might  be  the  result,  but  he 
made  them  all  to  depend  upon  himself,  thinking  that,  by  that 
arrangement,  the  character  of  their  motion  would  be  rendered 
most  harmonious.  For  every  thing  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  God  is  deserving  of  praise ;  but  every  thing  which 
exists  without  him  is  faulty. 

VIII.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  systems,  acccording  to  which 
what  is  said  of  the  cherubim  may  be  understood  allegorically. 
But  we  must  suppose  that  the  sword,  consisting  of  flame  and 
always  turning  in  every  direction,  intimates  their  motion  and 
the  everlasting  agitation  of  the  entire  heaven.  And  may  we 
not  say,  according  to  another  way  of  understanding  this  alle- 
gory, that  the  two  cherubim  are  meant  as  symbols  of  each  of 
the  hemispheres  ?  For  they  say  that  they  stand  face  to  face, 
inclining  towards  the  mercy-seat ;  since  the  two  hemispheres 
are  also  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  and  incline  towards 
the  earth  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe,  by  which, 
also,  they  are  kept  apart  from  one  another. 

But  the  only  one  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world  that  stands 
firmly  was  most  appropriately  named  Vesta*  by  the  ancients, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  an  excellently  arranged  revolu- 
tion of  the  two  hemispheres  around  some  object  firmly  fixed 
in  the  middle.  And  the  flaming  sword  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun  ; 
for  uo  he  is  a  collection  of  an  immense  body  of  flame,  he  is 

*  In  Greek  '    crix),  as  standing  ( tffTuiaa.) 
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the  swiftest  of  all  existing  things,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  one 
day  he  revolves  round  the  whole  world. 

IX.  I  have  also,  on  one  occasion,  heard  a  more  ingenious 
train  of  reasoning  from  my  own  soul,  which  was  accustomed 
frequently  to  be  seized  with  a  certain  divine  inspiration,  even 
concerning  matters  which  it  could  not  explain  even  to  itself ; 
which  now,  if  I  am  able  to  remember  it  accurately,  I  will 
relate.  It  told  me  that  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  there 
were  two  supreme  and  primary  powers — goodness  and  authority  ; 
and  that  by  his  goodness  he  had  created  every  thing,  and  by 
his  authority  he  governed  all  that  he  had  created ;  and  that 
the  third  thing  which  was  between  the  two,  and  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  them  together  was  reason,  for  that  it  was  owing  to 
reason  that  God  was  both  a  ruler  and  good. 

Now,  of  this  ruling  authority  and  of  this  goodness,  being  two 
distinct  powers,  the  cherubim  were  the  symbols,  but  of  reason 
the  flaming  sword  was  the  symbol.  For  reason  is  a  thing 
capable  of  rapid  motion  and  impetuous,  and  especially  the 
reason  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
before  everything  and  passed  by  everything,  and  was  conceived 
before  everything,  and  appears  in  everything.  And  do  thou, 
O  my  mind,  receive  the  impression  of  each  of  these  cherubims 
unadulterated,  that  thus  becoming  thoroughly  instructed  about 
the  ruling  authority  of  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  about  his 
goodness,  thou  mayest  receive  a  happy  inheritance  ;  for  imme- 
diately thou  shalt  understand  the  conjunction  and  combination 
of  these  imperishable  powers,  and  learn  in  what  respects  God 
is  good,  his  majesty  arising  from  his  sovereign  power  being 
all  the  time  conspicuous ;  and  in  what  he  is  powerful,  his 
goodness,  being  equally  the  object  of  attention,  that  in  this 
way  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  virtues  which  are  engendered 
by  these  conceptions,  namely,  a  love  and  a  reverential  awe  of 
God,  neither  being  uplifted  to  arrogance  by  any  prosperity 
which  may  befall  thee,  having  regard  always  to  the  greatness 
of  the  sovereignty  of  thy  King ;  nor  abjectly  giving  up  hope  of 
better  things  in  the  hour  of  unexpected  misfortune,  having 
regard,  then,  to  the  mercifulness  of  thy  great  and  bounteous 
God.  And  let  the  flaming  sword  teach  thee  that  these  things 
might  be  followed  by  a  prompt  and  fiery  reason  combined  with 
action,  which  never  ceases  being  in  motion  with  rapidity  and 
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energy  to  the  selection  of  good  objects,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  such  as  are  evil. 

X.  Do  you  not  see  that  even  the  wise  Abraham,  when  he 
began  to  measure  everything  with  a  reference  to  God,  and 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  creature,  took  an  imitation  of  the 
flaming  sword,  namely,  "  fire  and  a  sword,"*  being  eager  to 
slay  and  to  burn  that  mortal  creature  which  was  born  of  him, 
that  so  being  raised  on  high  it  might  soar  up  to  Grod,  the 
intellect  being  thus  disentangled  from  the  body. 

Moses  also  represents  Balaam,  who  is  the  symbol  of  a  vain 
people,  stripped  of  his  arms,  as  a  runaway  and  deserter,  well 
knowing  the  war  which  it  becomes  the  soul  to  carry  on  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  ;  for  he  says  to  his  ass,  who  is  here 
a  symbol  of  the  irrational  designs  of  life  which  every  foolish 
man  entertains,  that  "  If  I  had  had  a  sword,  I  should  ere 
now  have  slain  thee."f  And  great  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  because  he,  knowing  the  struggles  and 
resistance  of  folly,  did  not  give  to  it  the  power  of  language, 
which  would  have  been  like  giving  a  sword  to  a  madman, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  no  power  to  work  great  and 
iniquitous  destruction  among  all  whom  it  should  meet  with. 
But  the  reproaches  which  Balaam  utters  are  in  some  degree 
expressed  by  all  those  who  are  not  purified,  but  are  always 
talking  foolishly,  devoting  themselves  to  the  life  of  a  merchant, 
or  of  a  farmer,  or  to  some  other  business,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  the  things  necessary  for  life.  As  long,  indeed,  as 
everything  goes  on  prosperously  with  respect  to  each  indi- 
vidual, he  mounts  his  animal  joyfully  and  rides  on  cheerfully, 
and  holding  the  reins  firmly  he  will  by  no  means  consent  to  let 
them  go.  And  if  any  one  advises  him  to  dismount  and  to  set 
bounds  to  his  appetites,  because  of  his  inability  to  kno-v  what 
will  befall  him  hereafter,  he  reproaches  him  with  jealousy  and 
envy,  saying  that  he  does  not  address  him  in  this  way  out  of 
good  will.  But  when  any  unexpected  misfortune  overtakes 
him,  he  then  looks  upon  those  who  have  given  him  warning  as 
good  prophets  and  men  able,  above  all  others,  to  foresee  the 
future,  and  lays  the  blame  of  his  distress  on  what  is  absolutely 
the  cause  of  no  evil  whatever,  on  agriculture,  on  commerce,  or 
on  any  other  pursuit  which  he  may  have  thought  fit  to  select 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

*  Genesis  xxii.  6.  t  Numbers  xxii.  29. 
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XI.  But  these  pursuits,  although  they  are  destitute  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  will,  nevertheless,  through  the  medium  of 
actions,  utter  a  language  clearer  than  any  speech  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  tongue,  and  will  say,  "  0  you  sycophant  and 
false  accuser,  are  not  we  the  pursuits  which  you  mounted  upon 
holding  your  head  high,  as  you  might  have  mounted  upon  a 
beast  of  burden  ?  And  have  we,  by  any  insolence  or  obstinacy 
of  ours,  caused  you  any  suffering  ?  Behold  reason  armed  and 
standing  in  opposition  to  God,  by  whom  all  good  and  all  bad 
fortune  is  brought  to  its  accomplishment.  Do  you  not  see  it  ? 
Why,  then,  do  you  reproach  us  now,  when  you  formerly  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  us,  while  your  affairs  were  proceeding  pros- 
perously? For  we  are  the  same  as  we  were  before,  having 
changed  nothing  of  our  nature,  not  the  slightest  jot.  But  you 
are  now  applying  tests  which  have  no  soundness  in  them,  and 
in  consequence  are  unreasonably  violent  against  us  ;  for  if  you 
had  understood  from  the  beginning  that  it  is  not  the  pursuits 
which  you  follow  that  are  the  causes  of  your  participation  in 
good  or  in  evil,  but  rather  the  divine  reason,  which  is  the 
helmsman  and  governor  of  the  universe,  then  you  would  more 
easily  have  borne  the  events  which  have  befallen  you,  ceas- 
ing to  bring  false  accusations  against  us,  and  to  attribute 
to  us  effects  which  we  are  unable  to  produce. 

"  If  therefore  this  reason  now  again,  putting  an  end  to  that 
strife,  and  dispersing  the  sad  and  desponding  ideas  which  arise 
from  it,  should  promise  you  tranquillity  of  life,  you  will  then 
again,  with  cheerfulness  and  joy,  give  us  your  right  hand 
though  we  shall  be  like  what  we  are  now.  But  we  are 
neither  puffed  up  by  your  friendly  favour,  nor  do  we  think  it 
of  great  importance  if  you  are  angry  with  us ;  for  we  know 
that  we  are  not  the  causes  of  either  good  or  evil  fortune,  not 
even  if  you  believe  that  we  are,  unless  indeed  you  attribute  to 
the  sea  the  cause  of  sailors  making  favourable  voyages,  or  of 
the  shipwrecks  which  at  times  befall  them,  and  not  rather  to 
the  variations  of  the  winds,  which  blow  at  one  time  gently, 
and  at  another  with  the  most  violent  impetuosity ;  for  as  all 
water  is  by  its  own  nature  tranquil,  accordingly,  when  a 
favourable  gale  blows  upon  the  stern  of  a  ship,  every  rope  is 
bent,  and  the  ship  is  in  full  sail,  conveying  the  mariners  to  the 
harbour ;  but  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind  changes  to  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  blows  against  the  head  of  the  vessel,  it 
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then  raises  a  heavy  swell  and  great  disturbance  in  the  water, 
and  upsets  the  ship ;  and  the  sea,  which  was  in  no  respect  the 
cause  of  what  has  happened  is  blamed  for  it,  though  it  no- 
toriously is  either  calm  or  stormy  according  -to  the  gentleness 
or  violence  of  the  winds." 

By  all  these  considerations  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown,  that  nature  has  made  reason  the  most  powerful  coad- 
jutor of  man,  and  has  made  him,  who  is  able  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  it,  happy  and  truly  rational ;  but  him  who  has  not  this 
faculty,  she  has  rendered  irrational  and  unhappy. 


PART  II. 
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XII.  "  And  Adam  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and 
brought  forth  Cain ;  and  she  said  I  have  gotten  a  man  by 
means  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  caused  her  also  to  bring  forth 
Abel  his  brother."*  Those  men,  to  whose  virtue  the  Jewish 
legislator  bears  testimony,  he  does  not  represent  as  knowing 
their  wives,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  if 
there  are  any  others  of  like  zeal  with  them ;  for  since  we  say, 
that  woman  is  to  be  understood  symbolically  as  the  outward 
sense,  and  since  knowledge  consists  in  alienation  from  the  out- 
ward sense  and  from  the  body,  it  is  plain  that  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  must  repudiate  the  outward  sense  rather  than  choose 
it,  and  is  not  this  quite  natural  ?  for  they  who  live  with  these 
men  are  in  name  indeed  wives,  but  in,  fact  virtues.  Sarah  is 
princess  and  guide,  Rebecca  is  perseverance  in  what  is  good ; 
Leah  again  is  virtue,  fainting  and  weary  at  the  long  continu- 
ance of  exertion,  which  every  foolish  man  declines,  and  avoids, 
and  repudiates ;  and  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  is  virtue, 
mjunting  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  arriving  at  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  divine  and  blessed  virtues  which  exist 
there,  and  she  is  called  a  biid. 

But  that  we  may  describe  the  conception  and  the  parturition 
of  virtues,  let  the  superstitious  either  stop  their  ears,  or  else 
let  them  depart ;  for  we  are  about  to  teach  those  initiated  per- 
sons who  are  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  the  most  sacred  mys- 
*  Gem  sis  iv.  1. 
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teries,  the  whole  nature  of  such  divine  and  secret  ordi- 
nances. And  those  who  are  thus  worthy  are  they  who,  with  all 
modesty,  practise  genuine  piety,  of  that  sort  which  scorns  tc 
disguise  itself  under  any  false  colours.  But  we  will  not  act 
the  part  of  hierophant  or  expounder  of  sacred  mysteries  to 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  incurable  disease  of  pride  of 
language  and  quibbling  expressions,  and  juggling  tricks  of 
manners,  and  who  measure  sanctity  and  holiness  by  no  other 
standard. 

XIII.  But  we  must  begin  our  explanation  of  these  myste- 
ries in  this  way.  A  husband  unites  with  his  wife,  and  the  male 
human  being  with  the  female  human  being  in  a  union  which 
tends  to  the  generation  of  children,  in  strict  accordance  with 
and  obedience  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  lawful  for  virtues, 
which  are  the  parents  of  many  perfect  things,  to  associate 
with  a  mortal  husband.  But  they,  without  having  received 
the  power  of  generation  from  any  other  being,  will  never  be 
able  by  themselves  alone  to  conceive  any  thing.  Who,  then, 
is  it  who  sows  good  seed  in  them,  except  the  Father  of  the 
universe,  the  uncreated  God,  he  who  is  the  parent  of  all 
things  ?  This,  therefore,  is  the  being  who  sows,  and  presently 
he  bestows  his  own  offspring,  which  he  himself  did  sow  ;  for 
God  creates  nothing  for  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  need  of 
nothing,  but  he  creates  every  thing  for  him  who  is  able  to  take 
it. 

And  I  will  bring  forward  as  a  competent  witness  in  proof  of 
what  I  have  said,  the  most  holy  Moses.*  For  he  introduces  Sarah 
as  conceiving  a  son  when  God  beheld  her  by  himself;  but  he 
represents  her  as  bringing  forth  her  son,  not  to  him  who  beheld 
her  then,  but  to  him  who  was  eager  to  attain  to  wisdom,  and 
his  name  is  called  Abraham.  And  he  teaches  the  same  lesson 
more  plainly  in  the  case  of  Leah,  where  he  says  that  "God 
opened  her  womb."f  But  to  open  the  womb  is  the  especial 
business  of  the  husband.  And  she  having  conceived,  brought 
forth,  not  to  God,  for  he  alone  is  sufficient  and  all-abundant 
for  himself,  but  to  him  who  underwent  labour  for  the  sake  of 
that  which  is  good,  namely,  for  Jacob  ;  so  that  in  this  instance 
virtue  received  the  divine  seed  from  the  great  Cause  of  all 
things,  but  brought  forth  her  offspring  to  one  of  her  lovers, 
who  deserved  to  be  preferred  to  all  her  other  suitors.! 

•  Genesis  xxi.  1.  f  Genesis  xxix.  13.  J  Genesis  xxv.  21. 
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Again,  when  the  all-wise  Isaac  addressed  his  supplications 
to  God,  Rebecca,  who  is  perseverance,  became  pregnant  by  the 
agency  of  him  who  received  the  supplication ;  but  Moses,  who 
received  Zipporah,*  that  is  to  say,  winged  and  sublime  virtue, 
without  any  supplication  or  entreaty  on  his  part,  found  that 
she  conceived  by  no  mortal  man. 

XIV.  Now  I  bid  ye,  initiated  men,  who  are  purified,  as  to 
your  ears,  to  receive  these  things,  as  mysteries  which  are  really 
sacred,  in  your  inmost  souls ;  and  reveal  them  not  to  any 
one  who  is  of  the  number  of  the  uninitiated,  but  guard  them  as 
a  sacred  treasure,  laying  them  up  in  your  own  hearts,  not  in  a 
storehouse  in  which  are  gold  and  silver,  perishable  substances, 
but  in  that  treasure-house  in  which  the  most  excellent  of  all 
the  possessions  in  the  world  does  lie,  the  knowledge  namely  of 
the  great  first  Cause,  and  of  virtue,  and  in  the  third  place,  of 
the  generation  of  them  both.  And  if  ever  you  meet  with  any 
one  who  has  been  properly  initiated,  cling  to  that  man  affec- 
tionately and  adhere  to  him,  that  if  he  has  learnt  any  more 
recent  mystery  he  may  not  conceal  it  from  you  before  you 
have  learnt  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly.  For  I  myself, 
having  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries  by  Moses,  the 
friend  of  God,  nevertheless,  when  subsequently  I  beheld  Jere- 
miah the  prophet,  and  learnt  that  he  was  not  only  initiated 
into  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  was  also  a  competent  hierophant 
or  expounder  of  them,  did  not  hesitate  %o  become  his  pupil. 
And  he,  like  a  man  very  much  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, uttered  an  oracle  in  the  character  of  God,  speaking  in  this 
manner  to  most  peaceful  virtue :  "  Hast  thou  not  called  me  as 
thy  house,  and  thy  father,  and  the  husband  of  thy  virginity  ?'"f 
showing  by  this  expression  most  manifestly  that  God  is  both  a 
house,  the  incorporeal  abode  of  incorporeal  ideas,  and  the 
Father  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he  who  has  created 
them ;  and  the  husband  of  wisdom,  sowing  for  the  race  of 
mankind  the  seed  of  happiness  in  good  and  virgin  soil.  For 
it  is  fitting  for  God  to  converse  with  an  unpolluted  and  un- 
touched and  pure  nature,  in  truth  and  reality  virgin,  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  we  converse  with  such. 
For  the  association  of  men,  with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of 
children,  makes  virgins  women.  But  when  God  begins  to 
associate  with  the  soul,  he  makes  that  which  was  previously 
*  Exodus  ii.  21.  t  Jeremiah  iii.  4. 
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woman  now  again  virgin.  Since  banishing  and  destroying  all 
the  degenerate  appetites  unbecoming  a  human  being,  by  which 
it  had  been  made  effeminate,  he  introduces  in  their  stead 
genuine,  and  perfect,  and  unadulterated  virtues ;  therefore,  he 
will  not  converse  with  Sarah  before  all  the  habits,  such  as  other 
women  have,  have  left  her,*  and  till  she  has  returned  into  the 
class  of  pure  virgins. 

XY\  But  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  in  some  cases  a  virgin 
soul  may  be  polluted  by  intemperate  passions,  and  so  become 
impure.  On  which  account  the  sicred  oracle  has  been  cautious, 
calling  God  the  husband,  not  of  a  virgin,  for  a  virgin  is  subject 
to  change  and  to  mortality,  but  of  virginity ;  of  an  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  which  is  always  existing  in  the  same  principles  and  in 
the  same  manner.  For  as  all  things  endowed  with  distinctive 
qualities  are  by  nature  liable  to  origination  and  to  destruction, 
so  those  archetypal  powers,  which  are  the  makers  of  those  par- 
ticular things,  have  received  an  imperishable  inheritance  in 
their  turn.  Therefore  is  it  seemly  that  the  uncreated  and 
unchangeable  God  should  ever  sow  the  ideas  of  immortal  and 
virgin  virtues  in  a  woman  who  is  transformed  into  the  appear- 
ance of  virginity  ?  Why,  then,  0  soul,  since  it  is  right  for  you 
to  dwell  as  a  virgin  in  the  house  of  God,  and  to  cleave  to  wis- 
dom, do  you  stand  aloof  from  these  things,  and  rather  embrace 
the  outward  sense,  which  makes  you  effeminate  and  pollutes 
you  ?  Therefore,  you  shall  bring  forth  an  offspring  altogether 
polluted  and  altogether  destructive,  the  fratricidal  and  accursed 
Cain,  a  possession  not  to  be  sought  after  ;  for  the  name  Cain 
being  interpreted  means  possession. 

XVI.  And  one  may  wonder  at  the  kind  of  narration  which 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  frequently  employs  in  many  instances, 
where  he  departs  from  the  usual  style.  For  after  giving  the 
history  of  those  parents  of  the  human  race  who  were  created 
out  of  the  earth,  he  begins  to  relate  the  story  of  the  first-born 
of  human  parents,  concerning  whom  he  says  absolutely  nothing, 
as  if  he  had  already  frequently  mentioned  his  name,  and  were 
not  now  bringing  it  forward  for  the  first  time.  Accordingly, 
he  simply  says  that  "  she  brought  forth  Cain."  What  sort  of 
being  was  he,  O  writer ;  and  what  have  you  ever  said  about 
him  before  of  either  great  or  small  importance  ?  And  yet  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  application  of 
•  Genesis  xviii.  11. 
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names.  For  before  this  time,  as  you  proceed  in  your  history, 
you  show  this,  when  speaking  in  reference  to  the  same  person 
you  say,  "  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived 
and  brought  forth  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Seth."* 
Therefore  it  was  much  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
born, who  was  the  beginning  of  the  generation  of  men  from  one 
another,  to  display  the  nature  of  him  who  was  thus  conceived 
and  born,  in  the  first  place  showing  that  he  was  a  male  child, 
and  secondly  mentioning  his  peculiar  name,  Cain.  Since, 
therefore,  it  was  not  owing  to  inexperience  or  to  ignorance  of 
according  to  what  persons  he  ought  to  give  names,  that  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  his  usual  practice  in  the  case  of 
Cain,  we  must  now  consider  on  what  account  he  thus  named 
those  who  were  born  of  our  first  parents,  rather  mentioning 
the  name  in  an  incidental  way  than  actually  giving  it.  And 
the  cause,  as  it  appears  to  me,  according  to  the  best  conjecture 
that  I  can  form,  is  this. 

XVII.  All  the  rest  of  the  human  race  gives  names  to 
things  which  are  different  from  the  things  themselves,  so  that 
the  thing  which  we  see  is  one  thing,  but  the  name  which  we 
give  it  is  another  ;  but  in  the  history  of  Moses  the  names 
which  he  affixes  to  things  are  the  most  conspicuous  energies  of 
the  things  themselves,  so  that  the  thing  itself  is  at  once  of 
necessity  its  name,  and  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
name  which  is  imposed  on  it.  And  you  may  learn  this  more 
clearly  from  the  previous  example  which  I  have  mentioned. 
When  the  mind  which  is  in  us,  and  let  it  be  called  Adam,  meet- 
ing with  the  outward  sense,  according  to  which  all  living 
creatures  appear  to  exist  (and  that  is  called  Eve),  having 
conceived  a  desire  for  connection,  is  associated  with  this  out- 
ward sense,  that  one  conceives  as  in  a  net,  and  hunts  after 
the  external  object  of  outward  sense  naturally.  For  by  means 
of  the  eyes  it  arrives  at  a  conception  of  colour,  by  the  ears  it 
conceives  sound,  by  the  nostrils  it  arrives  at  a  conception  of 
smells,  of  flavours  by  the  organs  of  taste,  and  of  all  substance 
by  those  of  touch ;  and  having  thus  conceived  it  becomes  preg- 
nant, and  immediately  it  is  in  labour,  and  brings  forth  the  great- 
est of  all  the  evils  of  the  soul,  namely,  vain  opinion,  for  it  con- 
ceives an  opinion  that  everything  that  it  has  seen,  that  it  has 
heard,  that  it  has  tasted,  that  it  has  smelled,  or  that  it  has 
*  Genesis  iv.  25. 
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touched,  belongs  to  itself,  and  it  looks  upon  itself  as  the 
inventor  and  creator  of  them  all. 

XVII I.  And  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  its  receiving  this 
impression,  for  there  was  a  time  once  when  the  mind  had  no 
conversation  with  the  outward  sense,  and  had  no  outward  sense, 
being  very  far  removed  from  all  things  which  were  gregarious 
and  in  the  habit  of  associating  together,  and  itself  resembling 
those  solitary  animals  which  feed  by  themselves.  Accordingly 
as  at  that  time  it  was  classed  by  itself  it  did  not  touch  any 
body,  inasmuch  as  it  had  no  organ  in  itself  by  which  to  take 
hold  of  external  objects,  but  it  was  blind,  and  devoid  of  power, 
not  being  such  a  being  as  most  people  call  a  person  when  they 
see  any  one  deprived  of  his  eyes,  for  such  a  person  is  destitute 
of  only  one  external  sense,  and  has  great  and  abundant  vigour 
in  the  others.  But  this  mind,  being  curtailed  of  all  the  facul- 
ties which  are  derived  from  the  outward  senses,  and  being 
really  powerless,  being  but  the  half  of  a  perfect  soul,  destitute 
of  the  faculty  by  which  it  might  naturally  be  able  to  conceive 
bodies,  being  but  a  fragment  of  itself,  deprived  of  its  kindred 
organs,  and  as  such  unfortunately  is  wholly  deprived  of  these  or- 
gans of  the  external  senses  on  which  it  might  rely  as  on  a  staff, 
and  by  which  it  might  have  been  able  to  support  itself  when 
tottering.  From  which  cause  a  great  darkness  is  spread  over 
all  bodies,  so  that  nothing  can  be  visible  through  it ;  for  there 
was  no  outward  sense  by  which  things  could  be  distinguished. 

God  therefore,  wishing  to  give  it  the  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing not  only  incorporeal  but  also  solid  bodies,  filled  up  the 
entire  soul,  attaching  a  second  portion  to  that  which  he  had 
already  created,  which  he  called  appellatively  woman,  and  by 
an  especial  name  Eve,  intimating  the  outward  sense  by  a 
metaphorical  expression. 

XIX.  And  she,  the  first  moment  that  she  was  born,  pours 
forth  abundant  light  in  a  flood  into  the  mind  through  each  of 
her  subordinate  parts,  as  through  so  many  holes,  and  having 
dissipated  the  previously  existing  mist,  enabled  it  like  a  master 
to  discern  the  natures  of  bodies  at  a  distance  and  with  perfect 
clearness ;  and  the  mind  being  now  irradiated  with  light,  as  if 
the  beams  of  the  sun  had  suddenly  shone  upon  it  after  night, 
or  as  if  it  had  just  arisen  from  a  deep  sleep,  or  as  if  it  had 
been  to  see  a  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  came  at 
once  upon  all  the  things  with  which  creation  was  concerned, 
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heaven,  and  earth,  and  water,  and  air,  and  plants,  and  animals, 
and  their  habits,  and  distinctive  qualities,  and  faculties,  and 
dispositions,  and  movements,  and  energies,  and  actions,  and 
changes,  and  ends ;  and  some  things  he  saw,  and  some  things 
he  heard,  and  some  he  tasted,  and  some  he  smelled,  and  some 
he  touched ;  and  towards  some  be  felt  an  inclination  as  they 
were  productive  of  pleasure,  and  to  some  he  felt  aversion  inas- 
much as  they  caused  pain. 

Having  therefore  looked  around  it  on  all  sides,  and  having 
contemplated  itself  and  its  own  faculties,  it  ventured  to  utter 
the  same  boast  that  Alexander  the  king  of  the  Macedonians 
did,  for  they  say  that  he,  when  he  determined  to  lay  claim  to 
the  supreme  dominion  over  Europe  and  Asia,  stood  in  a  suit- 
able place,  and  looking  around  him  upon  every  thing,  said, 
"  All  things  on  this  side  and  all  things  on  that  side  are  mine," 
displaying  thus  the  emptiness  of  soul  truly  childish  and 
infantine  and  foolish,  and  not  at  all  royal.  But  the  mind,  hav- 
ing first  laid  a  claim  to  the  faculties  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  by  means  of  them  having  conceived  every  idea  of  bodily 
substance,  became  filled  with  unreasonable  pride  and  was 
puffed  up,  so  as  to  think  everything  in  the  world  its  own 
property,  and  that  nothing  at  all  belonged  to  any  one  else.    ' 

XX.  This  is  that  disposition  in  us  which  Moses  characterised 
when  he  gave  Cain  his  name,  a  name  which  being  interpreted 
means  possession,  Cain  himself  being  full  of  all  folly  or  rather 
of  all  impiety;  for  instead  of  thinking  that  all  possession 
belonged  to  God,  he  conceived  that  they  all  belonged  to  himself, 
though  he  was  not  only  not  able  to  possess  even  himself  steadily, 
but  he  did  not  even  know  of  what  essence  he  consisted ;  but 
nevertheless  he  placed  confidence  in  the  outward  senses,  as  being 
competent  to  attain  the  objects  perceivable  only  by  them. 

Let  him  tell  us  therefore  how  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  seeing 
wrongly,  or  being  mistaken  as  to  his  hearing,  or  to  escape 
even  in  any  other  of  these  outward  senses.  And  in  truth  it  is 
inevitable  that  these  errors  should  continually  befall  every  one 
of  us,  even  if  we  should  happen  to  be  endowed  with  the 
most  accurately  constructed  organs  possible  ;  for  it  is  difficult, 
or  I  might  rather  say  impossible,  for  any  one  completely  to 
avoid  the  natural  blemishes  and  involuntary  errors  which  arise, 
since  the  efficient  causes  of  erroneous  opinions  are  innumerable, 
both   within  us  and  around  us,  and  outside  of  us,  and   since 
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they  are  to  be  found  in  every  mortal  creature,  man,  therefore, 
very  improperly  conceives  every  thing  to  belong  to  himself, 
however  proud  he  may  be,  and  however  high  he  may  carry  his 
head. 

XXI  And  Laban,  who  relied  greatly  on  his  distinctive  quali- 
ties, appears  to  me  to  have  afforded  great  amusement  to  Jacob, 
who  was  beyond  all  other  men,  a  clear-sighted  contemplator  of 
the  nature,  which  was  free  from  any  such  qualities,  when  he 
ventured  to  say  to  him  that, "  My  daughter,  and  my  sons,  and  my 
cattle,  and  all  that  you  see,  belong  to  me  and  to  my  daughters."* 
For  adding  the  word  "my  "  to  each  of  these  articles,  he  never 
ceases  from  speaking  and  boasting  about  himself.  Your 
daughters  now,  tell  me — and  they  are  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  soul — do  you  say  that  your  daughters  are  your  own 
property  ?  How  so  ?  In  the  first  place  did  you  not  receive  them 
from  the  mind  which  taught  them  ?  in  the  second  place  it  is 
naturally  possible  for  you  to  lose  these  also,  as  you  might  lose 
anything  else,  either  forgetting  them  through  the  greatness  of 
your  other  cares,  or  through  severe  and  lasting  sicknesses  of 
body,  or  because  of  the  incurable  disease  which  is  at  all  events 
destined  for  those  who  grow  old,  namely  old  age,  or  through 
ten  thousand  other  accidents,  the  number  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate. 

And  what  will  you  say  about  the  sons? — and  the  sons  are 
the  reasonings  which  take  place  in  portions  of  the  soul, — if  you 
pronounce  that  the  sons  belong  to  you,  are  you  speaking 
reasonably,  or  are  you  downright  mad  for  thinking  so  ?  For 
melancholic  thoughts,  and  follies,  and  frenzies  of  the  mind, 
and  untrustworthy  conjectures,  and  false  ideas  about  things, 
and  empty  attractions  of  the  mind,  resembling  dreams,  and 
bringing  with  them  convulsive  agitation,  and  the  disease  which 
is  innate  in  the  soul,  namely  forgetfulness,  and  many  other 
things  beyond  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  take  away  the 
stability  of  your  master-like  authority,  and  show  that  these 
are  the  possession  of  some  one  else  and  not  of  you.  Again, 
what  will  you  say  about  the  cattle  ?  Now  the  cattle  are  the 
outward  senses,  for  the  outward  sense  is  something  un- 
reasonable and  brutish,  like  cattle,  will  you  dare  to  call  the 
cattle  your  property  ?  Tell  me  when  you  see  erroneously,  when 
you  constantly  hear  erroneously,  when  you  at  one  time  think 
*  Genesis  xxxi.  43. 
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sweet  flavours  brackish,  and  at  others  look  upon  bitter  flavours 
as  sweet,  when  you  in  fact,  in  respect  of  every  single  one  of 
these  outward  senses,  are  in  the  habit  of  being  mistaken  more 
frequently  than  you  come  to  a  correct  decision,  do  you  not  blush? 
and  if  so,  will  you  give  yourself  airs,  and  boast  yourself  as  if 
you  employed  all  the  faculties  and  energies  of  the  soul  in  such 
a  way  as  never  to  err  or  to  be  mistaken. 

XXII.  But  if  you  were  to  become  changed,  and  to  become 
possessed  of  the  senses  which  you  ought  to  have,  you  would 
then  affirm  that  everything  was  the  property  of  God,  not  of 
yourself,  all  conceptions,  all  knowledge,  all  art,  all  speculation, 
all  particular  reasonings,  all  the  outward  senses,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  soul,  whether  exerted  by  them  or  without 
them  ;  and  if  you  leave  yourself  throughout  the  whole  of  your 
life  without  any  instructor,  and  without  any  teaching,  you  will 
be  a  slave  for  ever  to  harsh  mistresses,  such  as  vain  opinions, 
appetites,  pleasures,  acts  of  injustice,  follies,  and  erroneous 
conceptions;  "  For  if,"  says  Moses,  "  the  servant  shall  answer 
and  say,  I  am  content  with  my  master,  and  with  my  wife,  and 
with  my  children,  I  will  not  depart  and  be  free,  then,  being 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,"  and,  having  him 
for  his  judge,  he  shall  securely  have  what  he  asked," 
"having  first  had  his  ear  bored  through,"*  that  he  may  not 
hear  the  words  of  God  about  freedom  of  soul.  For  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  mind  which  is  as  it  were  rejected  from  the  sacred  contest 
and  wholly  discarded,  and  of  reasoning  faculties  wholly  childish 
and  deficient,  to  make  a  boast  of  the  mind  being  contented, 
and  of  thinking  one's  mind  one's  own  lord  and  benefactor, 
and  to  boast  of  being  very  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  outward 
senses,  and  of  thinking  them  one's  own  property,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  good  things,  and  their  offspring  with  them ; 
the  offspring  of  the  mind  being  to  comprehend,  to  reason,  to 
discriminate,  to  will,  to  conjecture ;  and  the  offspring  of  the 
outward  sense  being  to  see,  to  hear,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to 
touch,  in  short  to  feel. 

XXIII.  It  follows  inevitably  that  he  who  is  held  in  bond- 
age by  these  two  masters  can  never  enjoy  even  a  dream  of 
freedom  ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  flight  and  complete  escape  from 
them  that  we  arrive  at  a  state  of  freedom  from  fear.  But  there 
is  another  man  besides  him,  who  is  so  taken  up  with  himself, 

*  Exodus  xxi.  6. 
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who  makes  an  exhibition  of  insanity,  and  says  that  even  if  any 
one  were  to  take  his  possessions  away  from  him  he  would  gain 
a  victory  over  him,  like  a  man  contending  for  his  own  pro- 
perty, "  For,"  says  he,  "  I  will  pursue  and  will  take  captive  ; 
I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  I  will  satisfy  my  soul,  and  I  will  slay 
with  my  sword  ;  my  right  hand  shall  obtain  the  mastery."  * 

To  whom  I  would  say,  Thou  hast  forgotten,  fool,  that  every 
one  who  thinks  himself  at  his  birth  born  to  be  a  persecutor, 
is  persecuted ;  for  diseases,  and  old  age,  and  death,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  calamities  incurred,  voluntarily 
and  involuntarily,  agitate  and  harass  and  persecute  every  one  of 
us  ;  and  he  who  thinks  to  take  captive  or  to  subdue  is  himself 
taken  captive  and  subdued ;  and  he  who  expects  to  carry  off 
the  spoil,  and  who  arranges  a  distribution  of  the  booty, 
is  defeated,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  enemies  who  have 
defeated  him,  receiving  emptiness  instead  of  abundance,  and 
slavery  for  his  soul  instead  of  mastership,  and  being  slain 
instead  of  slaying,  and  forcibly  suffering  himself  all  that  he  had 
designed  to  do  to  others.  For  such  a  man  was  truly  the  enemy 
of  reason  which  establishes  the  truth,  and  of  nature  herself, 
setting  up  a  claim  to  everything  which  was  done  as  his  own, 
and  remembering  not  one  of  the  things  which  happened  to  him 
while  he  was  suffering,  as  if  he  had  escaped  all  the  evils  which 
could  arise  from  any  source  whatever. 

XXIV.  For,  says  he.  the  enemy  has  said,  "  I  will  pursue 
and  take  captive."  Who,  then,  could  be  a  more  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  soul  than  he  who  out  of  arrogance 
appropriated  the  especial  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  himself  ? 
Now  it  is  an  especial  attribute  of  God  to  create,  and  this 
faculty  it  is  impious  to  ascribe  to  any  created  being.  But  the 
special  property  of  the  created  being  is  to  suffer ;  and  he  who 
has  previously  considered  how  akin  to  and  inevitable  for  man 
this  is,  will  easily  endure  everything  that  befalls  him,  however 
grievous  it  may  be.  But  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  destiny,  then,  if  he  be  oppressed  with  any  very  terrible 
calamity,  he  will  suffer  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus,  not  being 
able  to  raise  his  head,  not  even  ever  so  little,  but  being 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  evils  coming  upon  him  and  over- 
whelming him,  and  meeting  them  all  with  submission  and 
non-resistance,  the  passions  of  a  degenerate  and  unmanly 
*  Exodus  xv.  9. 
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soul  for  he  ought  rather  to  have  endured  with  patience  ; 
still,  however,  resisting  and  striving  against  calamity,  strength- 
ening his  mind,  and  raising  a  bulwark  against  sorrow  by  his  own 
patience  and  fortitude,  which  are  the  most  powerful  of  virtues. 
For  as  to  be  shaved  is  an  operation  of  a  twofold  nature,  as 
in  the  one  case  the  creature  shaved  is  either  the  active  agent 
and  the  passive  subject ;  and  in  the  other  case,  he  does 
nothing  but  yield  and  submit  to  the  barber:  for  a  sheep  is 
shorn  either  of  his  whole  hide,  or  of  that  which  is  called  the 
pillow  ;  doing  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  another.  But  man  co-operates  with  the  barber,  and  puts 
himself  in  the  proper  attitude,  and  makes  himself  convenient, 
mingling  the  characters  of  the  subject  and  the  agent.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  beating,  that  may  happen  either  to  a  servant 
who  has  committed  offences  worthy  of  stripes,  or  to  a  freeman 
who  is  stretched  on  the  wheel  as  a  punishment  for  wicked- 
ness, or  to  some  inanimate  thing  ;  for  stones  and  trees  are 
beaten,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  material  is  wrought 
in  a  forge,  or  is  cut  in  two.  And  to  be  beaten,  also  happens 
to  athletes  who  contend  in  boxing,  or  in  the  pancratium  for 
victory  and  crowns.  The  boxer  parries  blows  which  are 
aimed  at  him  with  one  of  his  hands,  and  stooping  his  neck  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side,  guards  against  being  struck ;  and 
very  often  he  stands  on  tiptoe,  and  raises  himself  as  high  as 
he  can,  or  else  he  stoops  and  contracts  himself  on  the  other 
hand,  and  compels  his  antagonist  to  waste  his  blows  on  the 
empty  air,  very  nearly  as  if  he  were  fighting  with  a  shadow. 

But  the  servant  or  the  brass,  doing  nothing  in  return,  is 
subjected  to  the  will  of  the  other  party,  suffering  at  his  hands 
whatever  he  pleases  :  let  us  therefore  never  admit  the  in- 
fluence of  this  passion,  neither  in  our  body,  nor,  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  in  our  soul ;  but  let  us  rather  admit 
that  feeling  which  suffers  in  return,  since  it  is  inevitable  that 
that  which  is  mortal  must  suffer ;  so  that  we  may  not,  like 
effeminate  persons,  broken  in  spirit,  dissolute,  and  falling  to 
pieces  before  our  time,  be  weak  through  the  utter  prostration 
and  relaxation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  but  rather  that,  being 
invigorated  in  the  nerves  and  tone  of  our  minds,  we  may  be 
able  to  bear  cheerfully  and  easily  the  rush  of  such  calamities 
as  may  be  impending  over  us. 

Since  therefore  it  has  been  proved,  that  no  mortal  is  posi- 
O   4 
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tively  and  assuredly  the  master  of  anything  whatever  (and 
they  who  are  called  masters  are  so  in  appearance  only,  and 
are  not  called  so  in  truth),  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  as 
there  is  a  subject  and  a  slave,  so  there  must  also  be  a  ruler 
and  lord  in  the  universe,  and  he  must  be  the  true  real  ruler 
and  lord,  the  one  God,  to  whom  it  was  becoming  to  say,  that 
"  All  things  belong  to  him." 

XXV.  And  let  us  now  consider  with  what  magnificent  fit- 
ness and  with  what  divine  majesty  he  speaks  of  these  things. 
Let  us  consider  the  expression,  "  All  things  are  mine,"  and 
"  all  things"  mean  as  he  says,  "  gifts,  and  offerings,  and 
fruits  of  labour,  which,  on  watching  carefully,  ye  will  bring  to 
me  on  the  days  of  my  festivals."*  Showing,  very  manifestly, 
that  of  all  existing  things  some  are  thought  worthy  of  mo- 
derate grace  which  is  called  an  offering,  and  some  of  that 
higher  grace  which  is  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  a 
free  gift.  And  these  things  again  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  are  able,  not  only  to  bring  forth  virtues  as  their  fruit, 
but  that  good  fruit  and  eatable  does  actually  pervade  the 
whole  of  them,  by  which  alone  the  soul  of  him  who  loves  con- 
templation is  supported ;  and  he  who  has  learnt  this  lesson, 
and  who  is  able  to  keep  and  preserve  these  things  in  his  mind, 
will  bring  to  God  a  faultless  and  most  excellent  offering, 
namely  faith,  on  the  festivals,  which  are  not  feasts  of  mortal 
things ;  for  he  has  assigned  feasts  also  to  himself,  laying  down 
tins  as  the  most  inevitable  doctrine  to  those  who  are  revellers 
in  philosophy. 

And  the  doctrine  is  this:  God  alone  keeps  festival  in 
reality,  for  he  alone  rejoices,  he  alone  is  delighted,  he  alone 
feels  cheerfulness,  and  to  him  alone  is  it  given,  to  pass  an 
existence  of  perfect  peace  unmixed  with  war.  He  is  free  from 
all  pain,  and  free  from  all  fear ;  he  has  no  participation  in  any 
evils,  he  yields  to  no  one,  he  suffers  no  sorrow,  he  knows  no 
fatigue,  he  is  full  of  unalloyed  happiness ;  his  nature  is  en- 
tirely perfect,  or  rather  God  is  himself  the  perfection,  and 
completion,  and  boundary  of  happiness,  partaking  of  nothing 
else  by  which  he  can  be  rendered  better,  but  giving  to  every 
individual  thing  a  portion  of  what  is  suited  to  it,  from  the 
fountain  of  good,  namely,  from  himself;  for  the  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  would  never  have  been  such  as  they  are, 
*  Numbers  xxviii.  2. 
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if  they  had  not  been  made  after  an  archetypal  pattern,  which 
was  really  beautiful,  the  uncreate,  and  blessed,  and  imperish- 
able model  of  all  things. 

XXVI.  And  on  this  account  too  Moses  calls  the  sabbath, 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  "  rest,"  "  the  sabbath 
of  God."*  Touching  upon  the  necessary  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  not  of  the  philosophy  of  men,  in  many  parts  of  his 
law,  for  that  among  existing  things  which  rests,  if  one  must 
tell  the  truth,  is  one  thing  only,  God.  And  by  "  rest"  I  do 
not  mean  "  inaction"  (since  that  which  is  by  its  nature  ener- 
getic, that  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  can  never  desist 
from  doing  what  is  most  excellent),  but  I  mean  an  energy 
completely  free  from  labour,  without  any  feeling  of  suffering, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  ease ;  for  one  may  say,  without  im- 
propriety, that  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  entire  heaven, 
and  the  whole  world  labour,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  endowed 
with  independent  power,  and  are  continually  in  a  state  of  mo- 
tion and  agitation,  and  the  most  undeniable  proofs  of  their 
labour  are  the  yearly  seasons ;  for  these  things,  which  have 
the  greatest  tendency  in  the  whole  heaven  to  keep  things 
together,  vary  their  motions,  making  their  revolutions  at  one 
time  northern,  at  another  time  southern,  and  at  other  times 
different  from  both. 

The  air,  again,  being  sometimes  warmed  and  sometimes 
cooled,  and  being  capable  of  every  sort  of  change,  is  easily 
proved  to  labour  by  the  variations  to  which  we  feel  that  it  is 
subject,  since  the  most  general  cause  of  change  is  fatigue,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  enter  into  any  long  detail  about  terrestrial 
or  aquatic  animals,  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  their  general 
or  particular  changes ;  for  these  animals  very  naturally  are 
liable  to  weakness  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  sub- 
lime objects,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  to  the  greatest  extent 
of  the  lowest,  that  is  of  earthly  essence. 

Since  therefore  it  is  naturally  the  case  that  things,  which 
are  changed,  are  changed  in  consequence  of  fatigue,  and  since 
God  is  subject  to  no  variation  and  to  no  change,  he  must,  also 
by  nature  be  free  from  fatigue,  and  that,  which  has  no  partici- 
pation in  weakness,  even  though  it  moves  everything,  cannot 
possibly  cease  to  enjoy  rest  for  ever.  So  that  rest  is  the  ap- 
propriate attribute  of  God  alone. 

*  Leviticus  xxiii.  2. 
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XXVII.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  suitable  to  his 
character  to  keep  festival;  sabbaths  therefore  and  festivals 
belong  to  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  alone,  and  absolutely  to 
no  man  whatever.  For  come,  if  you  please,  and  contemplate 
with  me  the  much  celebrated  festive  assemblies  of  men.  As 
for  those  which  among  the  barbarian  and  Grecian  nations  have 
been  established  in  compliance  with  fabulous  fictions,  all 
tending  to  no  other  object  than  to  excite  vain  pride  in  various 
nations,  they  may  be  all  passed  over,  for  the  entire  life  of  a 
man  would  not  be  long  enough  to  make  an  accurate  and  tho- 
rough investigation  of  all  the  absurdities  which  existed  in  each 
of  those  festivals.  But  with  a  due  regard  to  our  time,  we  will 
mention  a  few  points  in  the  most  important  of  them,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole.  In  every  festival  then  and  assembly 
among  men,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  and  cele- 
brated points,  security,  relaxation,  truce,  drunkenness,  deep 
drinking,  revelling,  luxury,  amusement,  music  at  the  doors,  ban- 
quets lasting  through  the  night,  unseemly  pleasures,  wedding 
feasts  during  the  day,  violent  acts  of  insolence,  practices  of 
intemperance,  indulgence  of  folly,  pursuits  of  shameful  things, 
an  utter  destruction  and  renunciation  of  what  is  good,  wake- 
fulness during  the  night  for  the  indulgence  of  immoderate 
appetites,  sleep  by  day  when  it  is  the  proper  time  to  be 
awake,  a  turning  upside  down  of  the  laws  of  nature.  At 
such  a  time  virtue  is  ridiculed  as  a  mischievous  thing,  and 
vice  is  caught  at  as  something  advantageous. 

Then  actions  that  ought  to  be  done  are  held  in  no  honour, 
and  such  as  ought  not  be  done  are  esteemed.  Then  music 
and  philosophy  and  all  education,  the  really  divine  images  of 
the  divine  soul,  are  reduced  to  silence,  and  such  practices  as 
are  panders  and  pimps  of  pleasure  to  the  belly,  and  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  belly,  are  alone  allowed  to  raise  their  voice. 

XXVIII.  Such  are  the  festivals  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves happy  men,  and  even  while  they  confine  their  unseemly 
conduct  within  their  houses  and  unconsecrated  places,  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  less  guilty.  But  when,  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent 
carrying  everything  away  with  it,  their  indecency  approaches 
and  insults  the  most  holy  temples,  it  immediately  overtaxes 
all  that  there  is  sacred  in  them,  performing  unhallowed  sacri- 
fices, offering  victims  which  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
prayers  such  as  should  never  be  accomplished  ;  celebrating  ira- 
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pious  mysteries,  and  profane  rites,  displaying  a  bastard  piety,  an 
adulterated  holiness,  an  impure  purity,  a  falsified  truth,  a 
debauched  service  of  God.  And  besides  all  this,  they  wash 
their  bodies  with  baths  and  purifications,  but  they  neither 
desire  nor  endeavour  to  wash  off  the  passions  of  their  souls,  by 
which  their  whole  life  is  polluted  ;  and  they  are  eager  to 
flock  to  the  temples  in  white  garments,  clothed  in  robes  with- 
out spot  or  stain,  but  they  feel  no  shame  at  bringing  a  polluted 
mind  up  to  the  very  inmost  shrine.  And  if  any  one  of  the 
beasts,  to  be  sacrificed,  is  found  to  be  not  perfect  and  entire,  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar,  even  though  all  these  corporeal  imper- 
fections are  quite  involuntary  on  its  part ;  but  though  they  may 
themselves  be  wounded  in  their  souls  by  sensible  diseases,  which 
the  invincible  power  of  wickedness  has  inflicted  on  them,  or 
though,  I  might  rather  say,  they  are  mutilated  and  curtailed 
of  their  fairest  proportions,  of  prudence,  and  courage,  and  justice, 
piety,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  the  human  race  is 
naturally  formed  to  possess,  and  although  too  they  have  con- 
tracted all  this  pollution  and  mutilation  of  their  own  free  will, 
they  nevertheless  dare  to  perform  sacrifices,  thinking  that  the 
eye  of  God  sees  external  objects  alone,  when  the  sun  co-operates 
and  throws  light  upon  them,  and  that  it  cannot  discern  what 
is  invisible  in  preference  to  what  is  visible,  using  itself  as 
its  own  light. 

For  the  eye  of  the  living  God  does  not  need  any  other  light 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  things,  but  being  himself  archetypal 
light  he  pours  forth  innumerable  rays,  not  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  being  comprehended  by  the  outward  sense,  but  they 
are  all  only  intelligible  to  the  intellect ;  in  consequence  of  which 
God  alone  uses  them  who  is  only  comprehensible  to  the 
intellect,  and  nothing  that  has  any  portion  in  creation  uses 
them  at  all ;  for  that  which  has  been  created  is  perceptible  to 
the  outward  senses,  but  that  nature  which  is  only  perceptible 
to  the  intellect  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  outward 
sense. 

XXIX.  Since,  therefore,  he  thus  invisibly  enters  into  this 
region  of  the  soul,  let  us  prepare  that  place  in  the  best  way 
the  case  admits  of,  to  be  an  abode  worthy  of  God  ;  for  if  we  do 
not,  he,  without  our  being  aware  of  it,  will  quit  us  and  migrate 
to  some  other  habitation,  which  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  more 
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excellently  provided.  For  if  when  we  are  about  to  receive  kings, 
we  prepare  our  houses  to  wear  a  more  magnificent  appearance, 
neglecting  nothing  which  may  give  them  ornament,  but 
using  every  thing  in  a  liberal  and  unsparing  manner,  having 
for  our  object  that  they  shall  have  an  abode  pleasant  to  them, 
and  in  all  respects  suitable  to  their  majesty ;  what  sort  of 
habitation  ought  we  to  prepare  for  the  King  of  kings,  for  God 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  universe,  condescending  in  his  mercy 
aud  lovingkindness  for  man  to  visit  the  beings  whom  he  has 
created,  and  to  come  down  from  the  borders  of  heaven  to  the 
lowest  regions  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  our 
race?  Shall  we  prepare  him  a  house  of  stone  or  of  wooden 
materials?  Away!  such  an  idea  is  not  holy  even  to  utter  ;  for 
not  even  if  the  whole  earth  were  to  change  its  nature  and  to 
become  on  a  sudden  gold,  or  something  more  valuable  than 
gold,  and  if  it  were  then  to  be  wholly  consumed  by  the  skill  of 
workmen,  who  should  make  it  into  porticoes  and  vestibules,  and 
chambers,  and  precincts,  and  temples — not  even  then  could 
it  be  a  place  worthy  for  his  feet  to  tread  upon,  but  a  pious  soul 
is  his  fitting  abode. 

XXX.  If  therefore  we  call  the  invisible  soul  the  terrestrial 
habitation  of  the  invisible  God,  we  shall  be  speaking  justly  and 
according  to  reason;  but  that  the  house  may  be  firm  and 
beautiful,  let  a  good  disposition  and  knowledge  be  laid  as  its 
foundations,  and  on  these  foundations  let  the  virtues  be  built 
up  in  union  with  good  actions,  and  let  the  ornaments  of  the 
front  be  the  due  comprehension  of  the  encyclical  branches  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  for  from  goodness  of  disposition  arise 
skill,  perseverance,  memory;  and  from  knowledge  arise  learning 
and  attention,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  is  about  to  bring  forth 
eatable  fruit,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
intellect  to  perfection. 

But  by  the  virtues,  and  by  actions  in  accordance  with  them, 
a  firm  and  strong  foundation  for  a  lasting  building  is  secured, 
in  order  that  anything  which  may  endeavour  to  separate  and 
alienate  the  soul  from  honesty  and  make  it  such  another  haunt, 
may  be  powerless  against  so  strong  a  defence,  and  by  means 
of  the  study  of  the  encyclical  branches  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  things  requisite  for  the  ornament  of  the  soul  are 
provided;  for  as  whitewashing,  and  paintings,  and  tablets, 
and  the  arrangement  of  costly  stones,  by  which  men  decorate 
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not  merely  the  walls,  but  even  the  lower  parts  of  their  houses, 
and  all  other  such  things  as  these  do  not  contribute  to  strength, 
but  only  give  pleasure  to  those  who  live  in  the  house ;  so  the 
knowledge  of  the  encyclical  accomplishments  decorates  the 
whole  habitation  of  the  soul,  while  grammar  investigates  the 
principles  of  poetry  and  follows  up  the  history  of  ancient 
events,  and  geometry  labours  at  equalities  according  to 
analogy,  and  endeavours  to  remedy  whatever  in  us  is  deficient 
in  rhythm  or  in  moderation,  or  in  harmony,  by  giving  us 
rhythm,  and  moderation,  and  harmony,  by  means  of  a  polished 
system  of  music  ;  and  rhetoric  aims  at  giving  us  acuteness  in 
everything,  and  at  properly  adapting  all  proper  interpretations 
to  everything,  claiming  for  itself  the  control  of  all  intense- 
ness  and  all  the  vehement  affections,  and  again  of  all  relax- 
ations and  pleasures,  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  and 
a  successful  application  of  the  organs  of  language  and 
voice. 

XXXI.  Such  a  house  then  being  prepared  in  the  race  of 
mankind,  all  things  on  earth  will  be  filled  with  good  hopes, 
expecting  the  return  of  the  powers  of  God ;  and  they  will 
come,  bringing  laws  from  heaven,  end  bonds,  for  the  purpose 
of  sanctifying  and  hallowing  it,  according  to  the  command  of 
their  Father  ;  then  becoming  the  associates  and  constant  com- 
panions of  these  souls  which  love  virtue,  they  sow  in  them  the 
genus  of  happiness  :  as  they  gave  to  the  wise  Abraham  his 
son  Isaac  as  the  most  perfect  proof  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  which  they  experienced  from  him. 

And  the  purified  intellect  rejoices  in  nothing  more  than  in 
confessing  that  it  has  for  its  master  him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
all ;  for  to  be  the  servant  of  God  is  the  greatest  boast,  and 
is  more  honourable,  not  only  than  freedom,  but  even  than 
riches  or  dominion,  or  than  anything  which  the  race  of  man- 
kind is  eager  for.  And  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  living 
God,  the  sacred  scripture  is  a  true  witness,  which  speaks  thus: 
"  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine,  because  ye  are  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  my 
sight."*  Does  not  the  scripture  here  most  manifestly  show 
that  all  things  belong  to  God  by  virtue  of  possession,  but  to 
created  things  only  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  use  of  them  ? 

*  Leviticus  xxv.  23. 
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For,  says  God,  nothing  shall  be  permanently  sold  to  any  one 
of  all  created  beings,  since  there  is  one  being  to  whom  the  pos- 
session of  the  universe  does  permanently  and  surely  belong  ; 
for  God  has  given  the  use  of  all  created  things  to  all  men,  not 
having  made  any  one  of  those  things  which  are  only  in  part 
perfect,  so  as  to  have  absolutely  no  need  of  anything  else,  in 
order  that,  being  desirous  to  obtain  that  of  which  it  has  need, 
it  may  of  necessity  unite  itself  to  that  which  is  able  to  supply 
it,  and  that  other  may  in  its  turn  unite  with  it,  and  both  may 
thus  combine  with  one  another ;  for  thus,  the  two  combining 
and  mingling  together,  and  like  a  lyre  which  is  composed  of 
dissimilar  sounds,  coming  into  one  combination  and  symphony, 
must  of  necessity  sound  together,  while  all  things  giving  and 
receiving  in  turn  contribute  to  the  completion  and  perfection 
of  the  universal  world. 

In  this  way  inanimate  things  combine  with  those  which  have 
life,  irrational  things  with  those  endowed  with  reason,  trees 
with  men,  and  men  with  plants,  things  untameable  with  those 
which  are  tame,  and  domestic  animals  with  savage  ones,  the 
male  with  the  female,  and  the  female  with  the  male  ;  in  short, 
terrestrial  animals  with  such  as  live  in  the  water,  aquatic 
creatures  with  those  whose  home  is  in  the  air,  and  flying 
animals  with  any  of  these  described  above.  And  besides  all 
those  things,  earth  with  heaven,  and  heaven  with  earth,  air 
with  water,  and  water  with  air.  And  again  the  intermediate 
natures  with  one  another,  and  with  these  at  their  extremities, 
and  the  extremities  too  form  an  attachment  to  the  inter 
mediate  natures  and  to  one  another.  So  again  winter  feels  a 
need  of  summer,  and  summer  of  winter,  spring  of  both,  and 
autumn  of  spring,  and  each  of  these  seasons  of  each  other 
season ;  and,  so  to  say,  everything  has  a  need  and  want  of 
everything  else.  So  that  the  whole  universe  of  which  all  these 
are  parts,  namely  the  world,  is  clearly  a  complete  work,  worthy 
of  its  Maker. 

XXXII.  Thus,  therefore,  putting  all  these  things  together, 
God  appropriated  the  dominion  over  them  all  to  himself,  but 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  themselves  and  of  each  other  he 
allowed  to  those  who  are  subject  to  him ;  for  we  have  the 
complete  use  of  our  own  faculties  and  of  everything  which  affects 
us :  I  therefore,  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  and  appearing  to 
have  a  mind,  and  reason,  and  outward  sense,  find  that  not  one 
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of  a.l  these  things  is  my  own  property.  For  where  was  my 
body  before  my  birth?  and  where  will  it  go  when  I  am  de- 
parted ?  And  what  becomes  of  the  differences  of  age  of  that 
being  which  at  present  appears  to  exist  ?  Where  is  now  the 
infant  ? — where  the  child  ? — where  the  boy  ? — where  the  youth 
just  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  ? — where  the  young  man  ? — 
where  is  he  now  whose  beard  is  just  budding,  the  vigorous 
and  perfect  man  ?  Whence  came  the  soul,  and  whither  will  it 
go  ?  and  how  long  will  it  remain  with  us  ?  and  what  is  its 
essence,  or  what  may  we  speak  of  as  such?  Moreover,  when 
did  we  acquire  it  ?  Was  it  before  our  birth  ? — But  then  we 
ourselves  did  not  exist.  Shall  we  have  it  after  our  death  ? — 
But  then  we  shall  not  exist,  we  who  are  now  a  combination 
of  distinctive  qualities  in  combination  with  our  bodies ;  but 
rather  we  shall  then  be  hastening  to  a  regeneration,  becoming 
in  combination  with  incorporeal  beings :  and  now,  when  we 
are  alive  we  are  governed  rather  than  governing,  and  we  are 
understood  ourselves  rather  than  understanding  anything  else  ; 
for  our  soul  understands  us  without  being  understood  by  us, 
and  it  imposes  commands  upon  us  which  we  are  necessitated 
to  obey,  as  servants  are  compelled  to  obey  a  mistress  ;  and 
whenever  it  chooses  to  abandon  us  and  to  depart  to  the  Ruler 
of  all  things,  it  will  depart,  leaving  our  house  destitute  of  life. 
And  even  if  we  attempt  to  compel  it  to  remain,  it  will  disap- 
pear ;  for  its  nature  is  composed  of  unsubstantial  parts,  such 
as  afford  no  handle  to  the  body. ' 

XXXIII.  But  the  mind  is  my  peculiar  place  of  abode.  Is 
this  the  language  of  the  mistaken  conjecturer,  of  the  former 
of  erroneous  opinions,  of  the  man  out  of  his  mind,  of  the  fool, 
of  him  who  is  found  to  be  destitute  of  his  senses  through  a 
trance,  or  through  melancholy,  or  from  old  age  ?  Will  any 
one  then  say,  reason  is  my  possession,  or  the  organs  of  voice 
are  my  possession  ?  Has  not  a  very  slight  pretext  of  disease 
disabled  the  voice  ?  has  it  not  sewn  up  the  mouths  of  even 
very  eloquent  men?  Has  not  an  expectation  of  danger,  when 
it  has  come  upon  men,  rendered  myriads  speechless  ? 

And  in  truth  I  am  not  found  to  be  the  governor  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  or  perhaps  I  may  even  turn  out  to  be  their  slave, 
following  where  they  lead  me,  to  colours,  to  shapes,  to  sound-*, 
to  smells,  to  flavours,  or  to  other  kinds  of  substances.  By  all 
which  I  think  it  is  shown  that  we  have  the  use  of  possessions 
which  in  reality  belong  to  others,  and  that  neither  glory,  nor 
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riches,  nor  honours,  nor  authority,  nor  anything  else  which 
concerns  our  bodies  or  souls  is  really  our  own,  nor  indeed  even 
life  itself. 

But  having  the  use  of  these  things,  if  we  are  judicious  and 
prudent,  we  shall  take  care  of  them  as  possessions  of  God,  being 
well  aware  beforehand  that  it  is  the  law,  that  the  master, 
whenever  he  pleases,  may  reclaim  his  own  property.  For  by 
these  considerations  we  shall  diminish  our  grief  for  the  depri- 
vation of  such  things.  But  now,  men  in  general,  thinking 
that  every  thing  is  really  their  own  property,  are  in  a  moment 
afflicted  with  extraordinary  grief  at  the  absence  or  loss  of 
any  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  true,  but  a  thing  also 
which  most  especially  tends  to  consolation,  to  consider  that  the 
world  and  all  the  things  in  the  world  are  the  works  and  the 
property  of  him  who  created  them.  And  his  own  work,  he 
who  is  its  real  possessor,  gives  to  others,  because  he  has  no 
need  of  it  himself.  But  he  who  uses  it  has  no  property  in  it, 
because  there  is  one  Lord  and  master  of  all  things,  who  says 
most  truly,  "All  the  earth  is  mine,"  a  saying  which  is  equiva- 
lent to — eveiy  created  thing  is  mine  ;  and  "  ye  are  all  strangers 
and  sojourners  in  my  sight." 

XXXIV.  For  all  mortals,  being  compared  with  one  another, 
are  looked  upon  as  natives  of  the  soil,  and  nobly  born  persons, 
all  enjoying  equal  honours,  and  equal  rank ;  but  by  God  they 
are  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  sojourners ;  for  each  of  us 
has  come  into  this  world  as  to  a  new  city,  in  which  he  had  no 
share  before  his  birth,  and  having  come  into  it  he  dwells  here, 
until  he  has  completed  the  period  of  life  allotted  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  also,  this  doctrine  of  exceeding  wisdom  is  intro- 
duced, that  the  Lord  God  is  the  only  real  citizen,  and  that 
every  created  being  is  but  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.  But 
those  who  are  called  citizens  are  called  K>  rather  in  conse- 
quen«e  of  a  slight  misapplication  of  the  name  than  in  strict 
truth.  And  it  is  a  sufficient  gift  to  wise  men — if  considered 
comparatively  with  the  only  true  citizen,  God — for  them  to 
have  the  rank  of  strangers  and  sojourners.  With  respect  to 
foolish  men,  of  them  there  is  absolutely  no  one  who  is  a 
stranger  or  sojourner  in  the  city  of  God,  but  such  an  one  is 
found  to  be  utterly  an  exile.  And  this  is  implied  in  what  he 
said  besides  as  a  most  authoritative  doctrine,  "  The  land  shall 
not  be  utterly  sold  away."  Nor  did  God  add  "  by  whom,"  in 
order  that  from  that  point  being  passed  over  in  silence,  he 
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who  was  not  wholly  uninitiated  in  natural  philosophy,  might 
be  benefited  in  respect  of  knowledge. 

Therefore,  if  you  consider  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  all 
men,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  alluded  to  as  giving 
gratuitously,  sell  rather  than  give  ;  and  that  they,  who  we  fancy 
are  receiving  favours,  are,  in  reality,  purchasing  the  benefits 
which  they  derive ;  for  they  who  give,  hoping  to  receive  a  re- 
quital, such  as  praise  or  honour,  and  seeking  for  a  return  of 
the  favour  which  they  are  conferring,  under  the  specious  name 
of  a  gift,  are,  in  reality,  making  a  bargain.  Since  it  is  usual, 
for  those  who  sell,  to  receive  a  price  in  return  for  what  they 
part  with ;  but  they  who,  receiving  presents,  feel  anxiety  to 
make  a  return  for  them,  and  make  such  a  return  in  due  sea- 
son, they  in  reality  perform  the  part  of  purchasers;  for  as 
they  know  how  to  receive,  so  also  do  they  know  how  to  re- 
quite. But  God  distributes  his  good  things,  not  like  a  seller 
vending  his  wares  at  a  high  price,  but  he  is  inclined  to  make 
presents  of  everything,  pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tains of  his  graces,  and  never  desiring  any  return  ;  for  he  has 
no  need  of  anything,  nor  is  there  any  created  being  competent 
to  give  him  a  suitable  gift  in  return. 

XXXV.  As  all  things  then  are  confessed  to  be  the  pos- 
sessions of  God,  and  proved  to  be  so  by  sound  reasonings  and 
testimonies,  which  cannot  possibly  be  convicted  of  bearing 
false  witness,  for  they  are  the  sacred  oracles  which  Moses  has 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  bear  witness ;  we  must 
deprecate  that  mind  which  fancied  that  that  which  originated 
in  a  meeting  with  the  outward  sense  was  his  own  property, 
and  which  called  it  Cain,  and  said,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  by 
means  of  God,"  in  this  also  greatly  erring.  But  in  what  did 
he  err?  Because  God  was  the  cause,  not  the  instrument; 
and  what  was  born  was  created  indeed  through  the  agency  of 
some  instrument,  but  was  by  all  means  called  into  existence 
by  the  great  first  cauoe ;  for  many  things  must  co-operate  in 
the  origination  of  anything;  by  whom,  from  what,  by  means 
of  what,  and  why  ?  Now  he  by  whom  a  thing  originates  is  the 
cause ;  that  from  which  a  thing  is  made  is  the  material ;  that 
by  means  of  which  it  was  made  is  the  instrument ;  and  why, 
is  the  object. 

For  come  now,  suppose  any  one  should  say,  what  things 
must  meet  together,  that  any  house  or  city  may  be  made  ? 
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Must  there  not  be  a  builder,  and  stones,  and  timber,  and 
tools  ?  What  then  is  the  builder,  but  the  cause  by  whom  the 
house  or  city  is  built?  And  what  are  the  stones  and  timber, 
but  the  materials  of  which  the  building  is  made  ?  And  what 
are  the  tools,  but  the  things  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  ? 
And  for  what  reason  is  it  built,  except  to  serve  as  a  shelter 
and  protection  ?  This  is  the  object.  Now  passing  on  from 
these  particular  buildings,  consider  the  greatest  house  or  city, 
namely,  this  world,  for  you  will  find  that  God  is  the  cause  of 
it,  by  whom  it  was  made.  That  the  materials  are  the  four 
elements,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  that  the  instrument  is  the 
word  of  Godj,  by  means  of  which  it  was  made  ;  and  the  object 
of  the  building  you  will  find  to  be  the  display  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator. 

This  is  the  discriminating  opinion  of  men  fond  of  truth, 
who  desire  to  attain  to  true  and  sound  knowledge ;  but  they 
who  say  that  they  have  gotten  anything  by  means  of  God, 
conceive  that  the  cause  is  the  instrument,  the  Creator  namely, 
and  the  instrument  the  cause,  namely,  the  human  mind.  And 
all  sound  reason  would  reproach  Joseph  for  saying,  "  That  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  dreams  would  be  found  out  by  means 
of  God  ;"*  for  he  should  have  said,  that  owing  to  him,  as  the 
cause  indeed,  would  be  the  unfolding  and  accurate  under- 
standing of  those  things  which  were  obscure ;  for  we  are  the 
instruments  by  whom  the  particular  energies  are  developed, 
both  in  our  states  of  tension  and  of  relaxation ;  but  the  Cre- 
ator is  "  he  who  gives  the  blow  which  sets  in  motion"  the 
faculties  of  body  and  soul,  by  whom  all  things  are  moved. 

Those  then  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
differences  of  things  must  be  instructed  as  ignorant;  but 
those  who,  from  a  contentious  spirit,  invert  the  orders  of  the 
things  signified,  must  be  avoided  as  disputatious ;  but  those 
who,  after  an  accurate  investigation  into  the  phsenomena 
which  present  themselves  to  them,  assign  its  proper  place  to 
each  of  the  objects  discovered,  must  be  praised  as  men  who 
have  attained  to  a  true  philosophy,  and  are  void  of  error.  For 
Moses  says  to  those  who  fear  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  wicked  man,  who  is  pursuing  them  with  all  his  host, 
"  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  which  is  from  the  Lord, 
and  which  he  will  work  for  you  ;"f  teaching  them  that  salva- 
*  Genesis  xL  8.  +  Exodus  xiv.  13. 
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tion  is  effected,  not  by  means  of  God,  but  by  him  as  the  direct 
cause. 


A  TREATISE 


SACRIFICES  OF  ABEL  AND  CAIN. 

I.  "And  he  also  added,  that  she  should  bring  forth  his 
brother."*  The  addition  of  one  thing  is  a  taking  away  of  some 
other ;  as  for  instance,  of  particles  in  arithmetic,  and  of 
reasons  in  the  soul.  If  then  we  must  say  that  Abel  is  added, 
we  must  also  think  that  Cain  is  taken  away.  But  that  the 
unusual  character  of  expression  may  not  cause  perplexity  to 
many  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  accurately  the  philosophy 
which  is  apparent  beneath  them,  as  clearly  as  may  be  in  our 
power. 

It  happens  then,  that  there  are  two  opinions  contrary  to  and 
at  variance  with  one  another ;  the  one  of  which  commits  every- 
thing to  the  mind  as  the  leader  of  all  reasoning,  or  feeling,  or 
moving,  or  being  stationary  ;  and  the  other,  attributing  to  God 
all  the  consequent  work  of  creation  as  his  own.  Now  the 
symbol  of  the  former  of  these  is  Cain,  which  name,  being 
interpreted  means,  "  possession,"  from  his  appearing  to  possess 
all  things  ;  and  the  symbol  of  the  other  is  Abel ;  for  this  name, 
being  interpreted,  means  "  referring  to  God."  Now  both 
these  opinions  were  brought  forth  by  one  soul.  But  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  as  soon  as  they  were  born  they  must  have 
been  separated ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  enemies  to  dwell 
together  for  ever.  Until  then  the  soul  brought  forth  the  God- 
loving  doctrine  Abel,  the  self-loving  Cain  dwelt  with  her.  But 
when  she  brought  forth  Abel,  or  unanimity  with  God,  she 
abandoned  unanimity  with  that  mind  which  was  wise  in  its 
own  conceit. 

II.  And  this  will  be  more  evidently  shown  by  the  oracle 
which  was  given  to  Perseverance,  that  is  to  Rebecca  ;f  for  she 
also,  having  conceived  the  two  inconsistent  natures  of  good 
and  evil,   and  having  considered   each  of  them  very  deeply 

*  Genesis  iv.  2.  f  Genesis  xxv.  24. 
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according  to  the  injunctions  of  prudence,  beholding  them  both 
exulting,  and  making  a  sort  of  skirmish  as  a  prelude  to  the 
war  wbich  was  to  exist  between  them ;  she,  I  say,  besought  God 
to  explain  to  ber  what  this  calamity  meant,  and  what  was  the 
remedy  for  it.  And  he  answered  her  inquiry,  and  told  her, 
"  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb."  This  calamity  is  the  birth 
of  good  and  evil.  "But  two  peoples  shall  be  divided  in  thy 
bowels."  And  the  remedy  is,  for  these  two  to  be  parted  and 
separated  from  one  another,  and  no  longer  to  abide  in  the 
same  place. 

God  therefore  having  added  the  good  doctrine,  that  is  Abel, 
to  the  soul,  took  away  from  it  evil  doctrine,  that  is  Cain  :  for 
Abraham  also,  leaving  mortal  things,  "  is  added  to  the  people 
of  God,"*  having  received  immortality,  and  having  become 
equal  to  the  angels ;  for  the  angels  are  the  host  of  God,  being 
incorporeal  and  happy  souls.  And  in  the  same  manner  Jacob, 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  is  added  to  the  better  one,f  because  he 
had  quitted  the  worse.  And  Isaac,  who  was  thought  worthy 
of  self-taught  knowledge,  of  his  own  accord  also  leaves  all  the 
corporeal  essence  which  was  attached  to  his  soul,  and  is  added 
to  and  made  an  inheritor  with  vnot  the  people,  as  the  others 
whom  I  have  mentioned  were),  but  with  the  "race,"J  as 
Moses  says;  for  '•race"  is  one,  and  the  highest  of  all:  but 
"  people,"  is  the  name  of  many.  As  many,  therefore,  as 
through  instruction  and  learning  have  improved  and  at  last 
arrived  at  perfection,  are  classed  among  the  larger  number. 
Nor  is  number  insignificant  of  those  who  have  learnt  from 
oral  instruction  and  demonstration,  and  whom  Moses  calls  the 
people.  But  those  men  who  have  forsaken  human  instruc- 
tion, and  having  become  well-disposed  disciples  of  God,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  comprehension  of  knowledge  acquired  with- 
out labour,  have  passed  over  to  the  immortal  and  most  perfect 
race  of  beings,  and  have  so  received  an  inheritance  better  than 
the  former  generations  of  created  men ;  and  of  these  men 
Isaac  is  reckoned  as  a  companion. 

III.  There  is  also  another  proof  that  the  mind  is  immortal, 
which  is  of  this  nature  : — There  are  some  persons  whom  God, 
advancing  to  higher  degrees  of  improvement,  has  enabled  to 
soar  above  all  species  and  genera,  having  placed  them  near 
himself ;  as  he  says  to  Moses,    "  But  stand  thou  here  with 

*  GeneBis  xxv.  8.  t  Genesis  xliz.  33.  £  Genesis  xxxv.  25. 
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me."*  When,  therefore,  Moses  is  about  to  die,  he  is  not 
added  to  one  class,  nor  does  he  forsake  another,  as  the  men 
before  him  had  done  ;  nor  is  he  connected  with  "  addition" 
or  "subtraction,"  but  "by  means  of  the  word  of  the  Cause  of 
all  things,  by  whom  the  whole  world  was  made."f  He  departs 
to  another  abode,  that  you  may  understand  from  this  that  God 
accounts  a  wise  man  as  entitled  to  equal  honour  with  the 
world  itself,  having  both  created  the  universe,  and  raised  the 
perfect  man  from  the  things  of  earth  up  to  himself  by  the 
same  word. 

Not  but  what,  when  he  gave  him  the  use  of  all  earthly 
things  and  suffered  him  to  dwell  among  them,  he  assigned  to 
him  not  such  a  power  as  he  might  exercise  in  common  with  an 
earthly  governor  or  monarch,  by  which  he  should  forcibly  rule 
over  the  passions  of  the  soul,  but  he  appointed  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  god,  making  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  the  mind,  which  is 
the  ruler  of  the  body,  subjects  and  slaves  to  him  ;  "  For  I  give 
thee,"  says  he,  "  as  a  god  to  Pharaoh."  J  But  God  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  subtraction  or  addition,  inasmuch  as  he  is  com- 
plete and  entirely  equal  to  himself.  In  reference  to  which  it  is 
said  of  Moses,  "  That  no  one  is  said  to  know  of  his  tomb  ;"§ 
for  who  could  be  competent  to  perceive  the  migration  of  a  pei*- 
fect  soul  to  the  living  God  ?  Nor  do  I  even  believe  that  the 
soul  itself  while  awaiting  this  event  was  conscious  of  its  own 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  that  time  becoming  gradu- 
ally divine ;  for  God,  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whom  he  is 
about  to  benefit,  does  not  take  him  who  is  to  receive  the  advan- 
tage into  his  counsels,  but  is  accustomed  rather  to  pour  his 
benefits  ungrudgingly  upon  him  without  his  having  any  previous 
anticipation  of  them. 

This  is  something  like  the  meaning  of  God's  adding  the 
creation  of  what  is  good  to  the  perfect  mind.  But  the  good  is 
holiness,  the  name  of  which  is  Abel. 

IV.  "  And  Abel  became  a  shepherd  of  sheep ;  but  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  Why  now  has  Moses,  who  repre- 
sents Cain  as  older  than  Abel,  now  transposed  them  in  the 
order  in  which  he  here  mentions  them,  so  as  to  name  the  younger 
first  when  relating  their  choice  of  a  way  of  life  ?  For  it  was 
natural  that  the  elder  should  lead  the  way  and  adopt  the  culti- 

*  Deuteronomy  v.  31.  +  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  5. 
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vation  of  the  land,  and  that  the  younger  should  subsequently 
come  to  the  care  of  sheep.  But  Moses  is  not  influenced 
by  what  is  likely  and  probable,  but  pursues  the  plain  unadul- 
terated truth.  And  when  he  alone  comes  to  God  by  himself, 
he  tells  him  with  all  freedom  that  "he  is  not  eloquent,"  which 
statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  does  not  aim  at  spe- 
cious and  plausible  reasonings,  and  that  this  has  happened  to 
him  "  not  yesterday,  or  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  ever  since 
God  began  to  converse  with  him  as  his  servant."*  For  they 
who  have  come  into  the  billows  and  heavy  waves  of  life  must 
be  borne  on  by  swimming,  not  being  able  to  take  hold  of  any 
firm  point  of  the  matters  which  lie  within  the  province  of 
knowledge,  but  depending  on  what  is  only  likely  and  probable. 
But  it  becomes  a  servant  of  God  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth,  dis- 
regarding and  rejecting  all  the  uncertain  and  fabulous  state- 
ments which  rest  on  the  conjectures  of  plausible  men. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  in  these  matters  which  we  are  con- 
sidering? Why,  that  wickedness  is  older  than  virtue  in  point 
of  time,  but  younger  in  power  and  rank.  Therefore,  when  the 
birth  of  the  two  is  narrated,  let  Cain  have  the  precedence  ;  but 
when  a  comparison  of  their  pursuits  is  instituted,  then  let  Abel 
be  the  first ;  for  it  happens  to  the  being  that  is  born,  from  his 
very  swaddling  clothes  till  the  time  when  the  innovating 
vigour  of  his  ripe  age  extinguishes  the  fiery  heat  of  his  passions, 
to  have  for  his  foster  brethren,  folly,  intemperance,  injustice, 
fear,  cowardice,  and  the  other  evil  things  which  are  born  with 
him,  every  one  of  which  his  nurses  and  tutors  foster  and  cause 
to  grow  up  within  him  ;  by  their  habits  and  practices  banish- 
ing piety,  and  by  their  uniform  instructions  introducing  super- 
stition, which  is  a  thing  nearly  akin  to  impiety.  But  when 
the  child  has  now  passed  the  age  of  youth,  and  when  the  im- 
petuous disease  of  the  passions  has  become  mollified,  as  if  a 
calm  had  come  over  them,  then  the  man  begins  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity, having  been  at  length  and  not  without  difficulty 
strengthened  in  the  foundation  of  virtue,  which  has  allayed 
that  continued  and  incessant  agitation  which  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  soul. 

.    Thus  wickedness  has  the  superiority  in  point  of  time  ;  but 

virtue  in  point  of  rank,  and  honour  and  real  glory.     And  this 

same  law-giver  is  a   trustworthy  evidence  of  this   fact;   for 

*  Exodus  iv.  10. 
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having  introduced  Esau,  who  bears  the  name  of  folly,  as  the 
elder  in  point  of  time,  he  gives  the  birthright  and  chief  honour 
to  the  younger,  who,  from  his  practice  of  virtue,  was  called 
Jacob.  And  he  is  not  seen  to  obtain  this  pre-eminence  before 
(as  is  the  case  in  athletic  contests)  his  adversary  renounces  the 
combat,  putting  down  his  hands  from  weakness,  and  yielding 
up  the  decision  and  the  crown  to  him  who  has  carried  on  a 
truceless  and  irreconcileable  war  against  the  passions ;  for, 
says  Moses,  "  He  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,"*  avowing,  in 
plain  terms  that  the  pre-eminence  in  power  and  the  honours  of 
virtue  belong  to  no  wicked  man,  but  only  to  him  who  is  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  just  as  the  flute  and  the  lyre  and  the  other  instru- 
ments of  music  belong  to  the  musician  alone. 

V.  And  concerning  this  doctrine  Moses  also  records  a  law, 
which  he  makes  with  great  beauty  and  suitableness.  And  it 
runs  thus,  "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  the  one  of  them 
beloved  and  the  other  hated ;  and  if  both  the  one  who  is 
beloved  and  the  one  who  is  hated  have  borne  him  children,  and 
if  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated  is  the  first-born,  then  it  shall 
be  in  the  day  in  which  he  divides  the  inheritance  of  his 
possessions  among  his  sons  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
the  inheritance  of  the  first-born  to  the  son  of  the  wife  that  is 
beloved,  overlooking  his  first-born  son,  the  son  of  her  who  is 
hated ;  but  he  shall  recognise  the  son  of  her  who  is  hated  as 
his  first-born,  to  give  him  a  double  share  of  all  the  property 
that  he  has  acquired ;  because  he  is  the  beginning  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  right  of  the  first-born  is  his."f 

Consider,  O  my  soul,  and  know  who  it  is  who  is  hated,  and 
who  is  the  son  of  her  who  is  hated,  and  immediately  you  shall 
perceive  that  the  chief  rights  and  chief  honours  belong  to  no 
one  else  but  to  him  alone ;  for  there  are  two  wives  cohabiting 
with  each  individual  of  us,  hostile  and  inimical  to  one  another, 
filling  the  abode  of  the  soul  with  the  contentions  which  arise 
from  jealousy.  Of  these  we  love  one,  which  is  gentle  and 
tractable,  and  which  we  think  very  affectionate  and  akin  to 
ourselves,  and  its  name  is  pleasure  ;  but  the  other  we  hate, 
looking  upon  it  as  untameable,  ungentle,  fierce,  and  very  hos.ti'a 
to  us,  and  the  name  of  this  one  is  virtue.  Now  what  mortal  is 
ignorant  of  the  great  mysteries  of  that  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  greatly  contended  for  pleasure  ?  And  who  could  worthilj 
Genesis  xxv.  33.  +  Deuteronomy  zxi.  15. 
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describe  the  multitude  or  the  greatness  of  the  good  thing* 
which  are  treasured  up  by  virtue  ?  They  who  have  partaken 
of  them  already  know  it,  and  those  whose  nature  is  mild  will 
hereafter  know,  when  they  have  been  invited  to  a  participation 
in  the  banquet,  not  the  banquet  at  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
satiated  belly  make  the  body  fat,  but  that  at  which  the  mind  is 
nourished  and  at  which  it  revels  among  the  virtues,  and  exults 
and  revels  in  their  company. 

VI.  Now,  on  account  of  these  things,  and  because  of  what 
was  said  before,  namely,  that  the  things  which  are  reallj  pious, 
holy,  and  good  do  naturally  utter  a  voice  from  themselves,  even 
while  they  keep  silence,  I  will  desist  from  saying  any  more 
about  them ;  for  neither  does  the  sun  nor  the  moon  require  an 
interpreter,  because  they,  being  on  high,  fill  the  whole  world 
with  light,  the  one  shining  by  day  and  the  other  by  night. 
But  their  own  brilliancy  is  an  evidence  in  their  case  which 
stands  in  no  need  of  witnesses,  but  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
eyes,  which  are  more  undeniable  judges  than  the  ears.  But  I 
will  speak  with  all  freedom  of  that  point  in  virtue  which  appears 
to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty  and  perplexity,  for 
this,  too,  does  appear  to  the  imagination,  at  their  first  meeting, 
to  be  troublesome  ;  but,  on  consideration,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
pleasant  and,  as  arising  from  reason,  to  be  suitable.  But 
labour  is  the  enemy  of  laziness,  as  it  is  in  reality  the  first  and 
greatest  of  good  things,  and  wages  an  irreconcileable  wa» 
against  pleasure ;  for,  if  we  must  declare  the  truth,  God  has 
made  labour  the  foundation  of  all  good  and  of  all  virtue  to 
man,  and  without  labour  you  will  not  find  a  single  good  thing 
in  existence  among  the  race  of  men.  For,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
see  without  light,  since  neither  colours  nor  eyes  are  sufficient 
for  the  comprehension  of  things  which  we  arrive  at  by  meang 
of  sight  (for  nature  has  made  light  beforehand  to  serve  as  a 
link  to  connect  the  two,  by  which  the  eye  is  brought  near  and 
adapted  to  colour,  for  the  powers  of  both  eye  and  of  colour  are 
equally  useless  in  darkness),  so  in  the  same  manner  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul  unable  to  comprehend  anything  whatever  of  the 
actions  in  accordance  with  virtue,  unless  it  takes  to  itself 
labour  as  a  coadjutor,  as  the  eye  borrows  the  assistance  of  light ; 
for  this,  being  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  intellect  and 
the  good  object  which  the  intellect  desires,  and  understanding 
the  whole  nature  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  does  itself 
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bring  about  friendship  and  harmony,  two  perfect  goods  between 
the  two  things  on  either  hand  of  it. 

VII.  For,  choose  whatever  good  thing  you  please,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  owes  its  existence  and  all  its  strength  and 
solidity  to  labour.  Now,  piety  and  holiness  are  good  things, 
but  still  we  are  not  able  to  attain  to  them  without  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  combined  with  persever 
ance  in  labours.  Again,  prudence  and  courage  and  justice  are 
all  beautiful  things  and  perfect  goods,  but  still  they  are  not  to 
be  acquired  by  laziness,  and  we  must  be  content  if  they  can  be 
attained  to  by  continued  diligence. 

Now,  since  the  organs  of  every  soul  are  not  able  to  support 
a  familiarity  with  God  and  with  virtue,  as  being  a  very  intense 
and  mighty  harmony,  they  very  often  get  lax  and  become  re- 
miss so  as  to  descend  from  the  highest  unto  those  of  more 
moderate  character  ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  in  these  moderate 
ones  there  is  great  labour  requisite.  Look  at  all  those  who 
practise  the  encyclical  branches  of  what  is  called  elementary 
instruction  ;  look  at  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  at  all 
who  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  by  any  regular  business. 
These  men  are  never  free  from  care  night  or  day,  but  always 
and  continually,  as  it  is  said,  they  labour  with  hand  and  foot 
and  with  all  their  power,  and  never  cease  from  suffering  hard- 
ship, so  as  often  to  encounter  even  death  from  it. 

VIII.  But  as  those  who  are  thus  anxious  to  render  their 
souls  propitious  must  of  necessity  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the 
soul,  so  also  they  who  purpose  to  render  their  bodies  favour- 
able to  their  objects,  must  cultivate  health  and  those  powers 
which  are  akin  to  health,  and  these  too  they  cultivate  with  un- 
remitting and  ceaseless  labours,  being  overwhelmed  with  care, 
arising  from  the  faculties  in  them  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  all  good  things  spring  up  and  shoot 
out  from  labour  as  from  one  general  root,  and  this  you  must 
never  allow  yourself  to  neglect ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  without 
being  aware  of  it,  be  also  letting  slip  the  collected  heap  of 
goods  which  it  brings  with  it ;  for  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  world,  both  himself  possesses  and 
bestows  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  his  good  things,  with  all 
ease  and  abundance.  Since  formerly  he  created  this  world, 
vast  as  you  see  it  is,  without  any  labour,  and  how  too  he  nevei 
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ceases  holding  it  together,  so  that  it  may  last  for  ever.  And 
absence  from  all  labour  and  fatigue  is  the  most  appropriate 
attribute  of  God  ;  but  nature  has  not  given  the  acquisition  of 
good  things  to  any  mortal  without  labour,*  in  order  that  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  God  alone  of  existing  beings 
may  be  called  happy  and  enjoy  felicity. 

IX.  For  labour  appears  to  me  to  have  nearly  the  same  pro- 
perties as  food.  As  therefore  this  latter  makes  life  to  depend 
upon  itself,  having  combined  all  the  actions  and  all  the 
passions  in  living,  so  also  has  labour  caused  all  good  things  to 
depend  upon  itself.  For  as  those  persons  who  are  desirous  to 
live  must  not  neglect  food,  so  too  they  who  are  anxious  to 
attain  to  good  things  must  pay  due  attention  to  labour,  for 
what  food  is  to  life  that  labour  is  to  virtue.  Do  not  you  then 
ever  slight  that,  though  it  is  but  a  single  thing,  that  by  its 
means  you  may  enjoy  the  collective  blessings  of  all  good 
things.  For  thus,  though  you  may  be  younger  by  birth  you 
shall  be  called  the  elder,  and  you  shall  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  pre-eminence  in  honour.  But  if,  having  gone  through  a 
constant  course  of  improvement  you  shall  at  last  arrive  at  the 
end,  then  not  only  shall  the  Father  give  thee  the  pre-emi- 
nence, but  he  shall  also  bestow  on  thee  all  the  inheritance  of 
the  Father,  as  he  did  to  Jacob,  who  overthrew  all  the  founda- 
tions and  seats  of  passion,  and  who  confessed  what  he  suffered, 
saying  that  "  God  has  pitied  me,  and  all  things  belong  to 
me,"f  uttering  a  doctrine  full  of  instruction,  for  he  makes 
everything  to  anchor  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

X.  And  he  learnt  all  these  things  from  Abraham  his  grand- 
father, who  was  the  author  of  his  own  education,  who  gave  to 
the  all-wise  Isaac  all  that  he  had,J  leaving  none  of  his  sub- 
stance to  bastards,  or  to  the  spurious  reasonings  of  concubines, 
but  he  gives  them  small  gifts,  as  being  inconsiderable  persons. 
For  the  possessions  of  which  he  is  possessed,  namely,  the  per- 
fect virtues,  belong  only  to  the  perfect  and  legitimate  son ;  but 
those  which  are  of  an  intermediate  character,  are  suitable  to 
and  fall  to  the  share  of  those  who  are  not  perfect,  but  who 

*  This  is  not  only  the  same  idea,  but  almost  the  very  language  of 
Horace : 

Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus. — Sat.  L  ix.  60. 
t  Genesis  xxxiii.  11.  J  Genesis  xxv.  5. 
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have  advanced  as  far  as  the  encyclical  branches  of  elementary 
education,  of  which  Agar  and  Cheturah  partake,  Agar  mean- 
ing "  a  dwelling  near,"  and  Cheturah  meaning  "  sacrificing." 

For  he  who  attends  only  to  the  encyclical  instruction  abides 
near  wisdom  but  does  not  dwell  with  it,  as  sending  a  certain 
sweet  fragrance  from  the  elegance  of  contemplation  to  his  own 
soul.  But  such  a  man  requires  food,  and  not  sweet  scents  to 
bless  him  with  good  health.  But  nature  is  said  to  have  made, 
with  great  skill  and  propriety,  smell  to  serve  as  a  handmaid 
to  taste,  as  a  sort  of  subject  and  taster  to  the  other,  or  her 
queen ;  and  we  must  always  attend  to  the  sovereign  powers 
before  those  who  are  ruled  over  by  them,  and  to  the  indi- 
genous and  native  sciences  before  those  which  are  strangers. 
The  mind  bearing  this  rejects  pleasure,  and  attaches  itself  to 
virtue,  perceiving  its  genuine,  and  unalloyed,  and  very  divine 
beauty.  Then  it  becomes  the  shepherd  of  sheep,  being  the 
charioteer  and  pilot  of  the  irrational  faculties  which  exist  in 
the  soul,  "  not  permitting  them  to  be  borne  about  at  random 
and  in  an  inconsistent  manner,  without  any  superintendant  or 
guide  ;*  that  they  may  not  fall  into  a  sort  of  orphan  state, 
destitute  of  guardians  and  protectors,  owing  to  their  want  of 
any  allies,  in  which  case  they  would  perish  without  any  saving 
hand  to  restrain  them. 

XI.  Accordingly,  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  contemplation,  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  an  employment  most  closely  akin  to  virtue, 
endured  "  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks  of  Laban,"f  a  man 
wholly  devoted  to  colours  and  to  forms,  and,  in  short,  to  life- 
less substances  ;  and  he  tended  not  all  of  them,  but  the  residue 
only.     Now,  what  is  the  interpretation  of  this  ? 

The  irrational  animal  is  of  a  twofold  character ;  one  consist- 
ing in  a  misuse  of  that  reason  which  should  direct  the  choice, 
and  such  we  call  people  out  of  their  mind :  the  other  consisting 
in  an  absolute  privation  of  reason,  which  we  see  to  exist  in 
these  animals  which  we  call  brutes.  Now,  the  irrational 
impulses  of  the  mind,  I  mean  those  faculties  which  are  deve- 
loped in  a  misuse  of  that  reason  which  should  direct  the  choice, 
the  sons  of  Laban,  "  when  they  had  departed  three  days'  jour- 
ney," J  paid  great  regard  to ;  being  thus  under  a  symbol  cut 
off  from  virtue  for  the  whole  period  of  their  life  ;  for  time  is 
capable  of  being  divided  into  three  parts,  consisting  of  the 
•  Numbers  xxviL  17.  +  Genesis  xxx.  36.  X  Ibid. 
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past,  and  the  present,  and  the  future.  But  these  animals 
which  are  irrational  in  the  second  sense,  and  which  are  desti- 
tute not  only  of  right  reason  hut  of  all  reason  whatever,  under 
which  class  the  brute  beasts  are  reckoned,  the  practiser  of  con- 
templation will  think  worthy  of  all  his  care,  considering  that 
their  errors  have  proceeded,  not  so  much  from  deliberate  wick- 
edness as  from  ignorance,  which  was  devoid  of  a  guide. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  being  but  a  slight  and  also  an  invo- 
luntary calamity,  admits  of  a  cure  which  is  neither  difficult 
nor  troublesome,  namely  instruction.  But,  wickedness  being 
a  voluntary  disease  of  the  soul,  admits  of  no  remedy  but  such 
as  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible.  Therefore  his  sons,  as 
men  who  have  been  instructed  by  a  father  of  exceeding  wis- 
dom, even  if  they  do  go  down  to  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
body  which  is  inclined  to  be  a  slave  to  the  passions,  and  even 
if  they  meet  with  Pharaoh,  that  squanderer  of  all  good  things, 
who  appears  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  composite  animals, 
being  not  at  all  bewildered  with  the  abundance  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  they  behold,  confess  that  they  are  shepherds  of 
sheep,  and  not  only  they  but  their  fathers  also.* 

XII.  And  yet  no  one  would  ever  utter  so  great  a  boast  in 
consequence  of  any  power  and  sovereignty  as  these  men  do  in 
respect  of  their  being  shepherds ;  to  those  indeed  who  are 
able  to  reason  correctly,  it  is  a  more  noble  employment  than 
that  of  a  king,  to  be  able  to  govern  the  body  and  the  outward 
senses,  and  the  belly,  as  one  might  govern  a  city  or  a  country, 
and  to  restrain  the  pleasures  which  have  their  seat  around  the 
belly,  and  the  other  passions,  and  one's  tongue,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  different  parts  of  one's  composite  nature,  with  vigour 
and  exceeding  power,  and  again  to  guide  them  in  the  right 
way  with  due  gentleness ;  for  it  is  necessary  at  one  time  to  act 
like  a  charioteer  who  slackens  the  reins  with  which  he  holds 
the  horses  which  are  yoked  to  his  chariot,  and  at  other  times 
one  must  draw  them  tight,  and  resist  the  haste  of  the  steeds, 
that  no  precipitation  and  impetuous  pursuit  of  outward  objects 
may  take  place,  and  lead  them  into  rebellion.  And  I  admire 
that  guardian  of  the  laws,  Moses,  who,  thinking  it  a  great  and 
noble  task  to  be  a  shepherd,  has  attributed  that  employment 
to  himself;  for  he  manages  and  conducts  the  doctrines  of 
Jethro,  leading  them  from  the  tumultuous  vexations  of  political 
*  Genesis  xlvii.  3. 
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affairs  into  the  desert,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  tempta- 
tion to  injustice. 

"  For  he  led  the  sheep  into  the  wilderness."*  The  conse- 
quence of  which  conduct  of  his  was  that  "  Every  shepherd  of 
sheep  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  "f  For  every  man 
who  loves  his  passions  hates  right  reason  as  the  governor  and 
guide  to  good  things ;  just  as  foolish  children  hate  their  tutors 
and  teachers,  and  every  one  who  reproves  them  or  corrects 
them,  or  would  lead  them  to  virtue.  But  Moses  says  that  he 
"  will  sacrifice  the  abominations  of  the  Egyptians  to  God, "J 
namely  the  virtues  which  are  faultless  and  most  becoming  vic- 
tims, which  every  foolish  man  abominates.  So  that  very 
appropriately,  Abel,  who  brought  the  best  offerings  to  God,  is 
called  a  shepherd  ;  but  he,  who  offered  every  thing  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  mind,  is  called  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  namely 
Cain.  And  what  is  meant  by  tilling  the  earth  §  we  have  shown 
in  our  previous  treatises. 

XIII.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  some  days  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 
Here  are  two  accusations  against  the  self-loving  man ;  one 
that  he  showed  his  gratitude  to  God  after  some  days,  and  not 
at  once,  the  other  that  he  made  his  offering  from  the  fruits, 
and  not  from  the  first  fruits,  which  have  a  name  in  one  word, 
the  first  fruits.  Let  us  now  examine  into  each  of  these 
subjects  of  reproach,  and  first  into  that  which  is  first  in  order, 
we  must  do  good  works,  hastening  with  all  speed,  and  labouring 
to  outstrip  others,  casting  away  all  slowness  and  delay.  And  the 
best  of  all  good  works  is  the  pleasing  the  first  good  without  any 
postponement  of  energy,  on  which  account  it  is  also  enjoined, 
"  If  thou  vowest  a  vow,  thou  shalt  not  delay  to  perform  it."  || 
A  vow  now  is  a  request  for  good  things  addressed  to  God,  and 
the  injunction  is,  that  when  one  has  attained  the  object  of 
one's  hopes,  one  must  offer  offerings  of  gratitude  to  God,  and 
not  to  one's  self,  and  to  offer  them  if  possible  without  any  loss  of 
time,  and  without  any  delay;  and  of  those  who  do  not  act  rightly 
in  this  particular,  some  through  forgetfulness  of  the  benefits 
which  they  have  received,  have  failed  in  that  great  and 
heautiful  virtue  of  thankfulness,  and  others  from  an  excessive 
conceit,  have  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  authors  of  the  good 

*  Exodus  iii.  1.  +  Genesis  xlvi.  34.  £  Exodus  viil  26. 

§  Genesis  iv.  2.  ||  Deuteronomy  xxiii  21. 
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things  which  have  befallen  them,  and  have  not  attributed  them 
to  him,  who  is  really  the  cause  of  them. 

A  third  class  are  they  who  commit  an  offence  slighter  indeed 
than  the  fault  of  these  latter,  but  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
first  mentioned,  for  though  they  confess  that  the  supreme  Ruler 
is  the  cause  of  the  good  that  has  befallen  them,  they  still  say 
that  they  deserved  to  receive  it,  for  that  they  are  prudent, 
and  courageous,  and  temperate,  and  just,  so  that  they  may  well 
on  these  accounts  be  esteemed  by  God  to  be  worthy  of  his 
favours. 

XIV.  Now  the  holy  scriptures  are  opposed  to  all  these 
classes,  and  reply  to  each  of  them,  saying  to  the  first  class 
which  has  discarded  recollection,  and  humbled  forgetfulness, 
"Take  care,  my  good  man,  lest  when  you  have  eaten  and  are 
filled,  and  when  you  have  built  fine  houses  and  inhabited  them, 
and  when  your  flocks  and  your  herds  have  increased,  and 
when  your  silver  and  gold,  and  all  that  you  possess  is 
multiplied,  you  be  lifted  up  in  your  heart,  and  forget  the  Lord 
your  God."*  When  is  it  then  that  you  do  not  forget  God? 
when  you  do  not  forget  yourself ;  for  if  you  remember  your 
own  nothingness  in  every  particular,  you  will  also  be  sure  to 
remember  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God  in  everything. 

And  Moses  reproves  the  man  who  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
cause  of  the  good  things  that  have  befallen  him  in  this  manner, 
"Say  not," says  he,  "my  own  might,  or  the  strength  of  my 
right  hand  has  acquired  me  all  this  power,  but  remember  always 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  giveth  thee  the  might  to  acquire 
power."f 

And  he  who  conceives  that  he  was  deserving  to  receive  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  good  things,  may  be  taught  to 
change  his  opinion  by  the  oracle  which  says,  "  You  do  not  enter 
into  this  land  to  possess  it  because  of  thy  righteousness,  or 
because  of  the  holiness  of  thy  heart;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
because  of  the  iniquity  of  these  nations,  since  God  has  brought 
on  them  the  destruction  of  wickedness;  and  in  the  second 
place  that  he  may  establish  the  covenant  which  he  swore  to 
our  tathers."J 

Now  by  the  covenant  of  God  his  graces  are  figuratively 
meant  (nor  is  it  right  to  offer  to  him  anything  that  is  im- 
perfect), as  all  the  gifts  of  the  uncreated  God  are  complete  and 
entirely  perfect,  and  virtue  is  a  thing  complete  among  existing 
'  Deut.  viii.  12.  f  Deut.  viii.  17.  £  Deut.  ix.  5. 
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things,  and  so  is  the  course  of  action  in  accordance  with  it. 
If  therefore  we  discard  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude,  and  self- 
love,  and  the  present  wickedness  of  all  these  things,  namely, 
self-opinion,  we  shn.ll  no  longer  through  our  delay  miss  attaining 
the  genuine  worship  of  God,  but  outrunning  and  bounding  on 
beyond  all  created  beings,  before  we  embrace  any  mortal  thing 
we  shall  meet  our  master  himself,  having  prepared  ourselves 
to  do  the  things  which  he  commands  us. 

XV.  For  Abraham  also,  having  come  with  all  haste  and 
speech  and  eagerness,  exhorts  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  Sarah, 
"  to  hasten  and  knead  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  and  to 
make  cakes  upon  the  hearth."*  When  God,  being  attended 
by  two  of  the  heavenly  powers  as  guards,  to  wit,  by  authority 
and  goodness,  he  himself,  the  one  God  being  between  them, 
presented  an  appearance  of  the  figures  to  the  visual  soul ;  each 
of  which  figures  was  not  measured  in  any  respect ;  for  God 
cannot  be  circumscribed,  nor  are  his  powers  capable  of  being 
defined  by  lines,  but  he  himself  measures  everything.  His 
goodness  therefore  is  the  measure  of  all  good  things,  and  his 
authority  is  the  measure  of  things  in  subjection,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  himself,  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
to  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  On  which  account,  his 
powers  also  having  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  rules  and 
models,  have  weighed  and  measured  other  things  with  refe- 
rence to  them.  Now  it  is  very  good  that  these  three  measures 
should,  as  it  were,  be  kneaded  together  in  the  soul,  and 
mixed  up  together,  in  order  that  so  the  soul,  being  persuaded 
that  the  supreme  being  is  God,  who  has  raised  his  head  above 
all  his  powers,  and  who  is  beheld  independently  of  them,  and 
who  makes  himself  visible  in  them,  may  receive  the  characters 
of  his  power  and  beneficence,  and  becoming  initiated  into  the 
perfect  mysteries,  may  not  be  too  ready  to  divulge  the  divine 
secrets  to  any  one,  but  may  treasure  them  up  in  herself,  and 
keeping  a  check  over  her  speech,  may  conceal  them  in  silence  ; 
for  the  words  of  the  scripture  are,  "  To  make  secret  cakes;" 
because  the  sacred  and  mystic  statements  about  the  one 
uncreated  Being,  and  about  his  powers,  ought  to  be  kept 
secret;  since  it  does  not  belong  to  every  one  to  keep  the 
deposit  of  divine  mysteries  properly. 

XVI.  For  the  stream  of  the  intemperate  soul,  flowing  out- 
wards through  the  mouth  and  tongue,  is  pumped  up  and  poured 

*  Genesis  xviii.  6 
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into  all  ears.  Some  of  which  having  wide  channels,  keep  that 
which  is  poured  into  them  with  all  cheerfulness ;  but  others, 
through  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  are  unable  to  be 
bedewed  by  it.  But  that  which  overflows  being  poured  forth 
in  an  unrestrained  manner,  is  scattered  in  every  direction  :  so 
that  what  has  been  concealed  escapes  and  floats  on  the  top  of 
it,  and,  like  a  random  torrent  of  mud,  bears  along  with  it  in  its 
flood,  things  worthy  of  being  tended  with  all  care.  In  refe- 
rence to  which,  those  persons  appear  to  me  to  have  come  to  a 
right  decision  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  mysteries 
before  learning  anything  of  these  greater  ones.  "  For  they 
baked  their  flour  which  they  brought  out  of  Egypt,  baking 
secret  cakes  of  unleavened  bread."*  That  is  to  say,  they 
dealt  with  the  untameable  and  savage  passions,  softening  them 
with  reason  as  they  would  knead  bread ;  for  they  did  not 
divulge  the  manner  of  their  kneading  and  improving  it,  as  it 
was  derived  from  some  divine  system  of  preparation  ;  but  they 
treasured  it  up  in  their  secret  stores,  not  being  elated  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery,  but  yielding  and  being  lowly  as 
to  their  boasting. 

XVII.  Let  us  then,  with  reference  to  our  gratitude  to  and 
honouring  of  the  omnipotent  God,  be  active  and  ready,  depre- 
cating all  sluggishness  and  delay ;  for  those  who  are  passing 
over  from  obedience  to  the  passions  to  the  contemplation  of 
virtue,  are  enjoined  to  keep  the  passover  with  their  loins 
girded  up,  being  ready  to  do  service,  and  binding  up  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  their  shoes,  "  stand- 
ing upright,  and  firmly  on  their  feet,  and  having  in  their 
hands  a  staff,"f  that  is  to  say  education,  with  the  object  of 
succeeding  without  any  failure  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  ;  and 
lastly,  "  to  eat  the  passover  in  haste."  For,  by  the  passover, 
is  signified  the  crossing  over  of  the  created  and  perishable 
being  to  God  : — and  very  appropriately  ;  for  there  is  no  single 
good  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  God,  and  which  is  not 
divine. 

Seek  it  therefore,  quickly,  0  my  soul !  as  did  that  practiser 
of  contemplation,  Jacob,  who,  when  his  father  asked  him,  "  How 
found  you  this  so  quickly.  0  my  son?"+  answered,  with  a 
doctrine  concealed  underneath  his  words,  "  The  Lord  God 
brought  it  before  me."  For  he,  being  well  skilled  in  many 
matters,  knew  that  whatever  creation  bestows  on  the  soul  is 
*  Exodus  xii.  34.  f  Exodus  xii.  11.  J  Genesis  xxvii.  20. 
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confirmed  by  long  time,  as  those  men  know  who  give  to  their 
pupils  arts,  and  lessons  in  arts  :  for  their  case  is  not  like  that 
of  men  who  pour  water  into  a  vessel,  they  are  not  in  a  moment 
able  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  lessons  which  have  been  brought 
before  them.  But  when  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  that  is  to  say, 
God,  gives  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  the  race  of  mankind, 
he  gives  it  to  them  without  any  limitation  of  time.  But  they, 
as  being  disciples  of  the  only  wise  Being,  and  being  compe- 
tent by  nature,  quickly  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the  things 
which  they  seek  to  understand. 

XVIII.  But  the  principal  virtue  of  pupils  is  to  endeavour 
to  imitate  their  perfect  master,  as  far  as  those  who  are 
imperfect  can  imitate  a  perfect  man.  But  the  master  is  more 
rapid  than  any  time,  which  did  not  even  co-operate  with  him 
when  he  was  creating  the  universe,  since  it  is  plain  that  time 
itself  was  created  at  the  same  moment  that  the  world  was 
made.  For  God,  while  he  spake  the  word,  did  at  the  same 
moment  create ;  nor  did  he  allow  anything  to  come  between 
the  word  and  the  deed ;  and  if  one  may  advance  a  doctrine 
which  is  pretty  nearly  true,  His  word  is  his  deed.  But  among 
the  race  of  mankind  nothing  is  more  easily  moved  than  the 
word ;  for  by  its  rapidity  and  by  the  volubility  of  its  nouns  and 
verbs,  it  outstrips  even  the  comprehension  which  hastens  to 
overtake  them.  As,  therefore,  everlasting  springs,  which  are 
poured  down  in  rivers,  have  a  course  which  never  ceases,  the 
stream  as  it  comes  on  continually  taking  up  the  cessation  of  the 
waves  which  have  preceded,  so  too  the  abundant  flow  of  words, 
when  they  begin  to  be  poured  forth,  keep  pace  with  the  most 
swiftly-moving  of  all  the  qualities  which  are  in  us,  namely,  the 
mind,  which  can  itself  outstrip  even  flying  natures. 

As  therefore  the  uncreated  God  outstrips  all  creation,  so 
also  does  the  word  of  the  uncreated  God  outrun  the  word  of 
creation,  and  is  borne  on  with  exceeding  swiftness  in  the  clouds. 
On  which  account  God  speaks  freely,  saying,  "  Now  you  shall 
see,  because  my  word  shall  overtake  you."*  As  the  divine 
word  can  outstrip  and  overtake  everything,  but  if  his  word  can 
thus  outstrip  everything,  much  more  can  he  who  utters  it, 
as  he  testifies  in  another  place,  where  he  says,  "  Here  am  I, 
I  stood  here  before  you."f  For  he  declares  here  that  he  stood 
before  any  created  being  :  and  he  who  is  here  is  also  there, 
*  Numbers  xi.  23.  T  Exodus  xvi.  6. 
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and  in  other  places,  and  every  where,  having  filled  every  place 
in  every  direction,  and  having  left  nothing  whatever  destitute 
of  himself:  for  he  does  not  say,  "  Here  I  stand  and  there,  but 
now  also  when  I  am  present  do  I  stand  there  also  at  the  same 
moment ;"  not  being  moved  or  changing  his  place  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy one  place  and  to  quit  another,  but  using  one  intense  motion. 

Very  properly  therefore  do  his  subject  children,  imitating 
the  nature  of  their  father,  do  all  that  is  right  without  any 
delay,  and  with  all  diligence,  their  most  excellent  employment 
being  the  paying  prompt  and  unremitting  honour  to  God. 

XIX.  But  Pharaoh,  the  squanderer  of  all  things,  not  being 
able  himself  to  receive  the  conception  of  virtues  unconnected 
with  time,  inasmuch  as  he  was  mutilated  as  to  the  eyes  of  his 
soul,  by  which  alone  incorporeal  natures  are  comprehended, 
would  not  endure  to  be  benefited  by  virtues  unconnected  with 
time ;  but  being  weighed  down  by  soulless  opinions,  I  mean 
here  by  the  frogs,  animals  which  utter  a  sound  and  noise 
wholly  void  and  destitute  of  reality,  when  Moses  says,  "  appoint 
a  time  to  me  when  I  may  pray  for  you  and  for  your  servants 
that  God  will  make  the  frogs  to  disappear,"*  though  he  ought, 
as  he  was  in  very  imminent  necessity,  to  have  said,  Pray  this 
moment,  nevertheless  postponed  it,  saying,  "  Pray  to-morrow," 
in  order  that  he  might  in  every  case  preserve  the  folly  of  his 
impiety.  And  this  happens  to  nearly  all  those  men  who  hesi- 
tate and  vacillate  between  two  opinions,  even  if  they  do  not 
confess  it  in  express  words.  For  when  any  thing  unexpected 
befalls  them,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  previously  believe  firmly 
in  God  the  Saviour,  they  take  refuge  in  the  assistance  of 
created  things,  of  physicians,  of  herbs,  of  the  composition  of 
drugs,  in  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  life,  and  in  any  other 
aid  which  may  be  derived  from  mortal  man.  And  if  any  one 
were  to  say  to  them,  "  Flee,  0  ye  wretched  men,  to  Him  who  is 
the  only  physician  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  discard  all 
this  falsely  called  assistance  which  ye  are  seeking  to  find  in 
the  creature  who  is  subject  to  the  same  sufferings  as  yourselves," 
they  would  laugh  at  and  ridicule  him ;  saying,  "  Tell  us 
this  to-morrow."  Since,  even  if  any  thing  were  to  happen  to 
them  they  would  not  supplicate  the  Deity  to  avert  the  present 
evils  from  them. 

But  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  relief  from  man,  and 
•  Exodus  viii.  9. 
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when  even  all  the  remedies  are  proved  to  be  injurious,  then  in 
great  perplexity  they  renounce  all  ideas  of  assistance  from 
other  quarters,  and,  like  wretched  men  as  they  are  and  sorely 
against  their  will,  they  reluctantly  and  tardily  flee  to  the  only 
Saviour,  God.  But  he,  as  well  knowing  that  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  reformation  extorted  by  necessity, 
does  not  apply  his  law  to  every  one  of  them,  but  only  to  those 
in  whose  case  it  appears  good  and  suitable. 

Let  every  reasoning  therefore  that  thinks  that  all  posses- 
sions belong  to  itself,  and  that  honours  itself  before  God,  for 
the  expression,  "sacrificing  after  a  few  days,"  involves  such  a 
notion  as  this,  know  that  it  is  liable  to  the  accusation  of  impiety. 

XX.  We  have  now  adequately  gone  through  the  first  article 
of  our  accusation  against  Cain.  And  the  second  is  of  this  nature 
Why  does  he  bring  the  first  fruits  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but 
not  of  the  first  produce?  May  it  not  be  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  may  give  the  pre-eminence  in  honour  to  creation,  and 
may  requite  God  himself  with  what  is  the  second  best  ?  For 
as  there  are  some  persons  who  place  the  body  before  the  soul, 
the  slave  before  the  mistress,  so  also  there  are  persons  who 
honour  the  creation  more  than  God,  though  the  lawgiver 
delivered  this  injunction,  that  "we  should  bring  the  first  fruits 
of  the  first  produce  of  the  earth  into  the  house  of  God,"  *  and 
not  assign  them  to  ourselves.  For  it  is  just  to  refer  all 
the  first  motions  of  the  soul,  whether  in  point  of  order  or  of 
power,  to  God.  Now  the  first  things  in  point  of  order  are  such 
as  these,  in  which  we  participated  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  original  birth :  nourishment,  growth,  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  touch,  speech,  the  mind,  the  parts  of  the  soul,  the  parts 
of  the  body,  the  energies  of  these  parts,  and  in  short  all  the 
motions  and  conditions  which  are  in  accordance  with  nature. 

But  those  things  which  are  first  in  consideration  and  in 
power  are  good  actions,  the  virtues,  and  conduct  in  accordance 
with  the  virtues.  It  is  right  therefore  to  offer  the  first  fruits 
of  these  things :  and  the  first  fruits  are  the  language  of  grati- 
tude sent  up  from  sincere  truth  of  mind.  And  this  language 
divides  itself  according  to  appropriate  divisions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lyre  and  the  other  musical  instruments  are 
divided.  For  in  each  of  those  instruments  each  sound  is  by 
itself  harmonious,  and  also  exceedingly  adapted  to  making  a 
*  Exodus  xxiii.  19. 
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symphony  with  the  rest.  As  in  grammar  also  those  of  the 
elements  which  are  called  vowels  are  both  capable  of  being 
uttered  by  themselves,  and  they  also  make  a  complete  sound 
in  conjunction  with  other  letters.  But  nature  which  has 
created  many  powers  in  ourselves,  some  consisting  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  some  reasoning  and  intellectual  and  which  has 
directed  each  to  some  appropriate  work,  and  which  again  has 
adapted  all  in  due  proportion  by  a  union  and  harmony  with 
one  another,  may  be  most  properly  pronounced  happy  both  in 
each  particular  and  in  all  of  them. 

XXI.  On  which  account  if  you  bring  a  sacrifice  of  the  first 
fruits,  you  must  divide  it  as  the  sacred  scripture  teaches,  first 
of  all  offering  those  fruits  which  are  green,  then  those  which 
are  toasted,  then  those  which  are  cut  up,  and  after  all  the 
others  those  which  are  ground.  Those  which  are  green,  on 
this  account,  because  he  teaches  those  who  are  lovers  of  the  old, 
and  obsolete,  and  fabulous  times,  and  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  rapid  power  of  God,  illimitable  by  time,  warning  them  to 
adopt  new,  and  flourishing,  and  vigorous  thoughts,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  embrace  false  opinions  from  being  nourished 
among  the  old  fabulous  systems  which  a  long  lapse  of  ages  has 
handed  down  to  the  deceiving  of  mortals ;  but  that,  receiving 
new  and  fresh  good  things  in  all  abundance  from  God,  who 
never  grows  old,  but  who  is  always  young  and  vigorous,  they 
may  be  taught  to  think  nothing  old  that  is  with  him,  and 
nothing  passed  away  or  obsolete,  but  to  look  upon  everything 
as  created  and  existing  without  any  limitation  as  to  time. 

XXII.  On  which  account  he  says  in  another  place,  "  Thou 
shalt  rise  up  from  before  a  hoary  head,  and  thou  shalt  honour 
the  face  of  an  elder."*  As  if  the  difference  were  very  great. 
For  what  is  hoary  is  that  time  which  energizes  not  at  all,  from 
which  one  ought  to  rise  up,  and  depart,  and  flee,  avoiding  that 
idea  which  deceives  tens  of  thousands,  that  time  has  a  natural 
capacity  of  doing  something.  But  by  an  elder  is  meant  one 
who  is  worthy  of  honour,  and  respect,  and  of  pre-eminence,  the 
examination  of  whom  is  committed  to  Moses,  the  friend  of 
God.  "  For  those  whom  thou  knowest,"  says  God  to  Moses, 
"  they  are  the  elders."  f  As  he  was  a  man  who  admitted  no 
innovations  of  any  kind,  but  was  by  custom  attached  to  his 
elders,  and  to  those  who  were  worthy  of  the  highest  honours. 

*  Leviticus  xix.  32.  +  Numbers  xi.  16. 
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it  is  advantageous,  therefore,  if  not  with  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  virtue,  still  at  all  events  with  reference  to 
political  considerations,  both  to  be  nourished  in  ancient  and 
primeval  opinions,  and  also  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
records  of  glorious  actions,  which  historians  and  the  whole  race 
of  poets  have  delivered  to  their  contemporaries  and  t*>  sub- 
sequent ages,  to  be  preserved  in  their  recollection.  Bui  when 
the  sudden  light  of  self-taught  wisdom  has  shone  upon  those 
who  had  no  foreknowledge  or  expectation  of  it,  and  opming 
the  previously  closed  eyes  of  the  soul,  makes  men  spectators  of 
knowledge  instead  of  being  merely  hearers  of  it,  implantvng  in 
the  mind  the  swiftest  of  the  outward  senses,  sight,  instead  of 
hearing,  which  is  slower  ;  it  is  then  in  vain  to  exereiso  the  ears 
with  speeches. 

XXIII.  On  which  account  it  is  said  also  :  "  And  yo  shall  eat 
old  store,  and  old  food  from  the  old  store,  and  you  shall  also  bring 
forward  the  old  out  of  the  sight  of  the  new."*  As  it  is  fitting 
to  repudiate  no  ancient  piece  of  learning  from  considerations  of 
time,  while  we  endeavour  to  meet  with  the  writings  of  wise 
men,  and  to  be  present  as  it  were  with  the  opinions  and 
expositions  of  those  who  relate  ancient  matters,  and  to  be 
always  fond  of  inquiring  about  the  former  ages  of  men,  and 
ancient  events,  since  it  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  things  to  be 
ignorant  of  nothing.  But  when  God  causes  new  shoots  of 
self-taught  wisdom  to  spring  up  in  the  soul,  then  it  behoves  us 
immediately  to  circumscribe  and  to  contract  the  things  which 
we  have  acquired  from  instruction,  which  of  their  own  accord 
do  return  and  flow  back  to  their  source.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  one  who  is  a  follower,  or  a  friend,  or  a  disciple  of  God,  or 
any  other  name  which  one  may  think  fit  to  call  him,  should 
tolerate  mortal  lessons. 

XXIV.  And  let  the  ripeness  of  the  new  soul  be  toasted.  That 
is  to  say,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  let  this  also  be  tested  by 
powerful  reason.  And  the  being  consolidated  is  a  sign  of 
having  been  tried,  and  tested,  and  approved.  For  as  the  fruit 
of  flourishing  stalks  of  corn  is  toasted,  that  it  may  no  longer  be 
damp,  and  as  this  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  take  place 
without  fire,  so  also  is  it  necessary  that  the  young  and  fresh 
ripeness,  advancing  by  means  of  powerful  and  unalterable 
reason  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  must  be  made  solid  and 

*  Leviticus  xxvi.  10» 
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stable.  But  it  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  reason  not  onty 
to  ripen  speculations  in  the  soul,  preventing  them  from  dis- 
solving, but  also  vigorously  to  put  an  end  to  the  impetuosity  of 
irrational  passion. 

Behold  the  practise!-  of  contemplation,  Joseph,  cooking  it, 
when,  "Esau  is  in  a  moment  discovered  to  be  fainting."* 
For  wickedness  and  passion  are  the  foundations  of  those 
who  love  themselves,  supported  on  which  the  man,  when 
he  sees  them  defeated  and  extinguished  by  reason  which  has 
refuted  them,  does  not  unnaturally  relax  his  exertions  and 
his  strength.  But  suppose  the  language  is  not  confused,  but 
divided  into  appropriate  divisions,  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"  those  that  are  cut  up,"  is  something  of  this  kind.  For  in 
everything  order  is  better  than  disorder,  and  most  especially  is 
it  so  in  the  most  swiftly  flowing  nature — speech. 

XXV.  We  must  therefore  divide  it  into  the  principal  heads, 
which  are  called  incidents,  and  we  must  assign  to  each  its 
appropriate  preparation,  imitating  in  this  point  skilful 
archers,  who,  when  they  have  chosen  a  mark,  endeavour  to 
shoot  every  one  of  their  arrows  straight  at  it.  For  the  head 
resembles  the  mark,  and  the  preparation  is  similar  to  the 
arrows.  And  thus  the  most  excellent  of  all  branches  of 
learning,  speech,  is  harmoniously  connected  together.  For  the 
lawgiver  cuts  leaves  of  gold  into  thin  hairs,  so  as  to  plait 
appropriate  works  of  that  material  in  a  durable  manner,  And 
in  like  manner,  speech,  which  is  more  precious  than  gold,  is 
completed  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  of  innumerable  varieties 
of  ideas,  when,  being  divided  into  the  thinnest  possible  heads, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  woven  web,  it  receives  an  harmonious 
demonstration,  like  a  work  of  the  distaff. 

It  is  enjoined  therefore  that  sacrificers,  when  they  have 
flayed  the  burnt  offering,  shall  cut  it  up  joint  by  joint,  in  order 
in  the  first  place  that  the  soul  may  appear  naked  without  any 
coverings,  such  as  are  made  by  empty  and  false  opinions  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  that  it  may  be  able  to  receive  suitable 
divisions,  for  virtue  is  a  whole  and  one,  which  is  divided  into 
corresponding  species,  such  as  prudence  and  temperance, 
justice  and  courage,  that  we,  knowing  the  differences  of  each  of 
these  qualities,  may  submit  to  a  voluntary  service  of  them  both 
in  their  entirety  and  in  particulars. 

•  Genesis  xxv.  29. 
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And  let  us  consider  how  we  may  train  the  soul  so  that  it  may 
not,  from  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  be  deceived  by 
general  and  unintelligible  appearances,  but  that  by  making 
proper  divisions  of  things  it  may  be  able  to  inspect  and 
examine  each  separate  thing  with  all  accuracy,  adopting 
language  which  will  not,  through  being  borne  forward  by 
disorderly  impetuosity,  cause  any  indistinctness,  but  being 
divided  into  its  appropriate  headings  and  into  the  demon- 
strations suitable  to  each,  will  be  compounded  like  some  living 
animal  of  perfect  parts,  properly  put  together.  And  we  ought 
to  apply  ourselves  to  a  continual  meditation  on  and  practice  of 
these  things,  if  we  wish  the  use  of  them  to  be  confirmed  in 
us,  as  after  having  touched  knowledge,  not  to  abide  in  it  is  like 
tasting  meat  and  drink,  but  being  prevented  from  feeding  on 
them  in  sufficient  quantities. 

XXVI.  After  those  that  are  cut  up,  it  was  very  natural  to 
make  an  offering  of  such  as  are  ground  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
natural  after  the  division  to  dwell  among  and  pass  one's  leisure 
among  what  had  been  thus  discovered,  for  continued  practice 
produces  firm  and  stable  knowledge,  just  as  continued  in- 
difference produces  ignorance  Therefore  numbers  of  men  from 
fear  of  the  labour  of  practice,  have  lost  the  strength  with  which 
they  were  endowed  by  nature,  whom  those  men  have  pot 
imitated  who  nourished  their  souls  on  prophecy,  which  is 
signified  under  the  name  of  manna,  "  for  they  ground  it  in 
mills  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
cakes  of  it,'*  everyone  of  them  knowing  well  how  to  knead 
and  soften  the  heavenly  language  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  intellect  firmer. 

When  therefore  you  confess  that  the  young  and  fresh  corn, 
that  is  to  say  vigour,  and  the  toasted  corn,  that  is  to  say  speech 
tried  in  the  fire  and  invincible,  and  the  corn  cut  up,  which 
signifies  the  cutting  up  and  division  of  things,  and  the  corn 
ground,  that  is  to  say  anxious  care  about  and  examination  into 
what  has  been  found  out,  do  all  proceed  from  God,  you  will 
then  be  offering  a  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  first 
produce,  of  the  first  and  best  things  which  the  soul  has 
brought  forth ;  and  even  if  we  are  slow,  nevertheless  he  does 
not  delay  to  take  to  himself  those  who  are  fit  to  worship 
him.  For  "I  will  take,"  "  says  he,  "you  to  be  a  people  for 
*  Numbers  xi.  8. 
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myself,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  people : 
I  am  the  Lord." 

XXVII.  These  now,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  accusations 
brought  against  Cain,  who  after  some  days  offered  sacrifice ; 
but  Abel  did  not  bring  the  same  offerings,  nor  did  he  bring 
his  offerings  in  the  same  manner ;  but  instead  of  inanimate 
things  he  brought  living  sacrifices,  and  instead  of  younger 
things,  worthy  only  of  the  second  place,  he  offered  what  was 
older  and  of  the  first  consideration,  and  instead  of  what  was 
weak  he  offered  what  was  strong  and  fat,  for  he  says  that  "  he 
made  his  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  of  his  flocks,  and  of  their 
fat."*  according  to  the  most  holy  commandment. 

Now  the  commandment  is  as  follows:  "And  it  shall  be,"  say 
the  scriptures,  "  when  God  shall  bring  thee  forth  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  in  the  manner  which  he  swore  to  thy 
fathers,  and  shall  give  it  to  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  apart 
unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb  of  all  thy  flocks,  and 
of  all  the  beasts  which  thou  hast,  and  shalt  set  apart  all  the 
males  for  the  Lord.  Every  offspring  of  an  ass  that  openeth  the 
womb  shalt  thou  exchange  for  a  sheep  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not 
exchange  it  thou  shall  redeem  it  with  money."f  For  that 
which  openeth  the  womb  is  Abel,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  the 
first-born,  and  you  must  examine  how  and  when  it  is  to  be 
offered  up  ;  now  the  most  suitable  time  is  when  God  shall 
lead  thee  into  fluctuating  reason,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  not  in  any  chance  manner,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  himself  swore  that  he  would;  not  in 
order  that  being  tossed  about  hither  and  thither  in  the  surf 
and  tempest  and  heavy  waves,  you  may  be  deprived  of  all  rest 
or  stability,  but  that  having  escaped  from  such  agitation  you 
may  enjoy  fine  weather  and  a  calm,  aud  reaching  virtue  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  or  port,  or  harbour  of  safety  for  ships,  may 
lie  in  safety  and  steadiness. 

XXVIII.  But  when  Moses  says  that  God  swears,  we  must 
consider  whether  he  really  asserts  this  as  a  thing  appropriate 
for  him  to  do ;  since  to  very  many  people  it  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  God  ;  for  the  meaning  implied  in 
an  oath  is,  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  God  in  a  matter  which  is 
doubtful.  But  to  God  there  is  nothing  uncertain  and  nothing 
in  doubt ;  as  it  is  he  who  demonstrates  clearly  to  others  all  the 

•  Genesis  iv.  3.  {  Exodus  xiii.  11. 
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clear  indications  of  truth.  And  accordingly  he  is  in  need  of 
no  witness ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other  god  of  equal  honour 
with  him.  I  omit  to  mention  that  he  who  bears  witness, 
inasmuch  as  he  bears  witness,  is  better  than  he  to  whom  he 
bears  witness ;  for  the  one  stands  in  need  of  something,  and 
the  other  serves  him  :  and  he  who  serves  is  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  he  who  requires  to  be  served.  But  it  is  impious 
to  conceive  that  any  thing  can  be  better  than  the  Cause  of  all 
things,  since  there  is  nothing  equal  to  him,  nothing  that  is 
even  a  little  inferior  to  him  ;  *  but  every  thing  which  exists  in 
the  world  is  found  to  be  in  its  whole  genus  inferior  to  God. 

Now  it  is  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  credence  that  those  men 
who  are  disbelieved  have  recourse  to  an  oath.  But  God  is  to  be 
believed  when  simply  he  says  any  thing  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  cer- 
tainty goes,  his  words  do  in  no  respect  differ  from  oaths.  And 
it  happens,  indeed,  that  our  opinions  are  confirmed  by  an  oath  ; 
but  that  an  oath  itself  is  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  God.  God,  therefore,  does  not  become  credible  because  of 
an  oath,  but  even  an  oath  is  confirmed  by  God. 

XXIX.  Why,  then,  has  this  hierophant  thought  fit  to  intro- 
duce him  as  swearing  ?  That  he  might  demonstrate  the  weak- 
ness of  the  created  being,  and  after  he  had  demonstrated  it, 
might  comfort  him :  for  we  are  not  able  at  all  times  to  have 
ready  in  our  soul  that  principal  fact  which  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered concerning  God,  namely,  that  "  God  is  not  as  a  man."f 
So  that  we  may  rise  above  those  assertions  which  are  advanced 
concerning  man  ;  but  we,  since  we  have  the  greatest  share  in 
what  is  mortal,  and  since  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  any  thing 
apart  from  ourselves,  and  have  no  power  to  go  beyond  or  to 
escape  our  own  calamities,  but  since  we  have  got  into  mortality 
as  snails  have  into  their  shells,  and  since  we  are  revolved 
round  and  round  ourselves  in  a  ball,  like  so  many  hedgehogs, 
and  have  only  the  same  opinions  about  the  blessed  and  immor- 
tal God  which  we  have  about  ourselves,  avoiding  all  absurdity 
of  assertion,  such  for  instance  as  that  God  has  the  same  form 
as  man,  but  in  reality  being  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  attributing 

*  The  similarity  to  Horace  is  here  again  very  remarkable.     Horace, 
speaking  of  the  Parent  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  says — 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso,  • 

Nee  viget  quicquam  simile,  aut  secundum.— Od.  I.  xii.  17. 
+  Numbers  xxiii.  19. 
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to  him  that  he  has  the  same  passsions  as  man  ;  we  do  on  this 
account  fashion  for  him  in  our  minds  hands  and  feet,  a  coming 
in  and  a  going  out,  hatred,  aversion,  alienation,  and  anger; 
parts  and  passions  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Cause  of  all  things,  an  oath  by  which  is  often  an  assistant  of 
our  weakness.  "  If  God  shall  give  thee  the  things  which  thou 
desirest,"  says  Moses,  speaking  very  eloquently  and  accurately  ; 
for  if  he  does  not  give  them  thou  wilt  not  have  them,  since 
every  thing  belongs  to  him,  both  things  external,  and  the 
body,  and  the  outward  sense,  and  the  power  of  speech,  and  the 
mind,  and  the  energies  and  essences  of  all  the  faculties.  And 
not  you,  but  all  this  world  also,  and  whatever  you  cut  off  and 
divide  from  it,  you  will  find  does  not  belong  to  you  ;  for  you 
do  not  possess  the  earth,  or  the  water,  or  the  air,  or  the  hea- 
ven, or  the  stars,  or  any  of  the  kinds  of  animals  or  plants, 
whether  perishable  or  immortal,  as  your  own  ;  so  that,  whatever 
from  them  you  bring  to  offer  to  him  as  a  sacrifice,  you  are 
bringing  as  the  possession  of  God,  and  not  as  your  own. 

XXX.  And  take  notice  how  very  clearly  it  is  enjoined,  that 
he  who  is  sacrificing  may  take  a  part  of  what  is  offered,  and 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  offer  the  whole  of  what  has  been  given 
him.  For  nature  has  given  us  a  countless  number  of  things, 
suitable  to  the  human  race,  of  all  of  which  it  receives  no  share 
itself:  for  instance,  she  has  given  us  creation,  though  she  is 
herself  uncreate  ;  and  food,  though  she  has  no  need  of  food  ;  and 
growth,  though  she  always  remains  in  the  same  condition ; 
and  age,  with  reference  to  time,  though  she  herself  admits 
neither  of  addition  nor  of  subtraction  ;  an  organic  body,  which 
she  is  incompetent  to  receive :  also  the  powers  of  coming  for- 
ward, of  seeing,  of  applying  food,  and  of  disposing  of  it  again 
when  digested ;  of  judging  between  the  differences  of  scents, 
of  using  speech,  of  giving  vent  to  laughter.  There  are  also 
many  other  things  in  us  which  have  reference  to  our  necessary 
and  beneficial  uses :  but  one  may  pronounce  these  things  in- 
different, but  those  which  are  confessedly  good  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  and  comprehended  in  nature. 

Come,  therefore,  let  us  investigate  those  things  which  are 
especially  admired  among  us,  of  the  things  which  are  really 
goods,  every  one  of  which  we  pray  to  attain  to  at  suitable  sea- 
sons, and  if  we  do  attain  to  them,  we  are  called  the  happiest 
of  men.     Now  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant,  that  a  happy  old 
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a^e  and  a  happy  death  are  the  greatest  of  human  goods? 
neither  of  which  can  nature  partake  of,  inasmuch  as  nature 
can  neither  grow  old  nor  die.  And  what  is  there  extr* or- 
dinary in  the  fact,  if  that  which  is  uncreated  does  ntt  con- 
descend to  use  the  good  things  of  created  beings,  when  even 
that  which  has  been  created  desires  different  virtues,  according 
to  the  differences  of  ideas  into  which  it  is  divided.  At  all 
events  men  would  not  be  rivals  to  women,  nor  would  women 
be  rivals  to  men,  in  these  matters  with  which  the  opposite  sex 
alone  ought  to  have  any  concern.  But  if  the  women  were  to 
emulate  the  pursuits  of  men  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
half  men,  and  if  the  men  were  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  women  they  would  acquire  an  evil  reputation  as 
man- women. 

But  are  there  not  some  virtues  between  which  nature 
herself  has  made  such  distinction,  that  by  no  practice  can 
they  be  brought  into  the  common  use  of  both  sexes  ?  At  all 
events,  to  sow  and  to  beget  children  is  the  especial  property 
of  man,  according  to  his  peculiar  capacity,  and  no  woman 
could  manage  to  do  this.  And  again,  the  nature  of  man  does 
not  make  him  capable  of  bearing  children,  which  is  the  good 
deed  of  women ;  therefore  these  things,  which  are  innate  in 
the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be  predicated  with  propriety  of 
God,  but  it  is  done  only  through  some  catachrestical  misappli- 
cation of  terms,  by  which  we  make  amends  for  our  weakness. 
You  will  take  away  therefore,  0  my  mind,  whatever  is  created 
or  mortal,  or  changeable  or  unconsecrated,  from  your  concep- 
tions, regarding  the  uncreate  God,  immortal,  unchangeable, 
and  holy,  the  only  God,  blessed  for  ever. 

XXXI.  But  it  is  most  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature 
"  to  sacrifice  the  males  of  every  creature  that  openeth  the 
womb,  to  God."*  For  as  nature  has  given  to  women  the 
womb,  as  the  part  most  excellently  adapted  for  the  generation 
of  animals,  so  also  for  the  production  of  things  she  has  placed 
<i  power  in  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  conceives 
and  is  in  travail,  and  brings  forth  many  things.  But  of  the 
ideas  which  are  brought  forth  by  the  mind,  some  are  male  and 
some  female,  as  in  the  case  of  animals.  Now  the  female 
offspring  of  the  soul  are  wickedness  and  passion,  by  which  we 
are  made  effeminate  in  every  one  of  our  pursuits;  but  a 
*  Exodus  xiii.  12. 
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healthy  state  of  the  passions  and  virtue  is  male,  by  which 
we  are  excited  and  invigorated.  Now  of  these,  whatever  be 
longs  to  the  fellowship  of  men  must  be  attributed  to  God,  and 
everything  that  relates  to  the  similarity  to  women  must  be 
imputed  to  one's  self,  on  which  account  the  command  was  de- 
livered, "  Of  everything  which  openeth  the  womb  the  male3 
belong  to  the  Lord. 

XXXII.  But  also  he  says,  "  The  males  belong  to  the  Lord 
of  everything  which  openeth  the  womb,  of  thy  flocks  and  of 
thy  cattle,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  thee."  Having  spoken 
of  the  offspring  of  the  principal  part  of  the  soul,  he  begins  to 
give  us  information  about  the  produce  of  the  irrational  part, 
which  the  outward  senses  have  obtained  for  their  inheritance, 
which  he  likens  to  cattle,  and  to  the  young  which  are  bred  up 
in  the  herds,  being  tame  and  tractable,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
guided  by  the  care  of  their  overseer,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
shepherd ;  for  those  which  are  let  run  loose  and  are  indulged 
with  freedom,  are  made  wild  from  want  of  any  one  to  make 
them  gentle.  But  those  which  have  guides,  such  as  goat- 
herds, cowherds,  and  shepherds,  who  are  the  managers  of 
every  species  of  cattle,  they  I  say  are  of  necessity  made  tame. 
Moreover  the  genus  of  the  outward  senses  is  formed  by 
nature,  so  as  to  be  in  one  instance  wild  and  in  another  tract- 
able ;  it  is  wild,  when  having  shaken  off  the  rein  of  the  mind 
as  of  its  herdsman,  it  is  borne  on  irrationally  towards  the 
external  objects  of  the  outward  senses ;  but  it  is  tame  when 
having  yielded  in  an  obedient  manner  to  reason,  which  is  the 
guide  of  the  discernment,  it  is  regulated  and  directed  in  .its 
course  by  it. 

Whatever  therefore  it  sees  or  hears,  or,  in  short,  whatever 
it  feels  with  any  one  of  its  inward  senses  according  to  the 
injunction  of  the  mind,  all  these  things  are  male  and  perfect, 
for  goodness  is  added  to  each ;  but  whatever  is  done  without 
any  guide,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  such  case  the  body  ruins  us 
as  anarchy  ruins  a  city.  Again,  we  must  consider  that  those 
motions  of  the  outward  senses  which  proceed  in  obedience  to 
the  mind,  and  which  of  necessity  are  the  better,  do  take  place 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God ;  but  these  which  are 
obstinate  and  disobedient,  we  must  impute  to  ourselves,  when 
we  are  carried  away  irrationally  by  the  impetuosity  of  tho 
outward  senses. 
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XXXIII.  And  he  has  commanded  us  to  take  a  portion  not 
only  from  the  things  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  but  also 
from  the  entire  mass  in  combination.  And  the  command  is 
couched  in  the  following  words :  "  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  that  ye  shall  take  a  part  to  offer  up 
as  a  heave-offering  unto  the  Lord :  ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of 
the  first  of  your  dough  for  a  heave-offering  as  ye  do  the  heave- 
offering  of  the  threshing-floor,  so  shall  ye  offer  it."*  Now 
speaking  properly,  if  we  must  avow  the  exact  truth,  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  are  this  dough ;  since  many  essences  are 
kneaded  and  combined  together  that  we  may  be  made  perfect : 
for  the  great  Creator  having  mingled  and  kneaded  together  the 
cold  and  hot,  dry  and  moist,  opposite  properties,  has  made  out 
of  them  all  one  distinct  combination,  ourselves,  from  which  the 
expression  dough  is  applied  to  us.  Now,  of  this  combination 
in  which  body  and  soul,  two  most  important  divisions,  are 
united,  the  first  fruits  are  to  be  consecrated.  But  tbe  first 
fruits  are  the  holy  motions  of  each  in  accordance  with  virtue ; 
on  which  account  they  have  been  compared  to  a  threshing- 
floor.  As,  therefore,  on  a  threshing-floor  there  is  wheat  and 
barley,  and  as  many  more  of  such  things  as  are  capable  of 
being  separated  by  themselves,  and  husks  and  chaff,  and  what- 
ever other  refuse  is  dissipated  and  scattered  in  different 
directions,  so  too,  with  us,  there  are  some  things  which  are 
excellent  and  useful,  and  which  afford  real  nourishment,  by 
means  of  which  a  good  life  is  brought  to  perfection  ;  all  which 
things  we  should  attribute  to  God.  But  there  are  other  things 
which  are  not  divine,  which  we  must  leave  like  refuse  to  the 
race  of  mankind  ;  but  from  these  some  portions  must  be  taken 
away,  and  there  are  some  entire  virtues,  free  from  all 
wickedness,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  mutilate  by  dividing 
them,  and  which  resemble  those  indivisible  sacrifices,  the 
whole  burnt-offerings,  of  which  Isaac  is  a  manifest  pattern, 
whom  his  father  was  commanded  to  offer  up  like  a  victim, 
sharing  in  no  destructive  passion. 

And  in  another  passage  it  is  said,  "  My  gifts,  and  my 
offerings,  and  my  sacrifices,  ye  will  take  care  to  offer  to  me  at 
my  festivals  : "  not  taking  away  from  them,  nor  dividing  them, 
but  bringing  them  forward  full,  and  entire,  and  perfect ;  for 
the  feast  of  the  soul  is  cheerfulness  in  perfect  virtues ;  and 
*  Numbers  xv.  19. 
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the  perfect  virtues  are  all  those  which  the  human  race 
exhibits,  free  from  all  stain  or  spot.  But  the  wise  man  alorie 
can  keep  such  a  festival  as  this,  and  no  other  human  being  ; 
for  it  is  a  most  rare  thing  to  find  a  soul  which  has  never  tasted 
of  wickedness  or  passions. 

XXXIV.  Having  therefore  given  an  account  of  the  domi- 
nant and  subject  divisions  of  the  soul,  and  having  shown  what 
portion  in  each  is  male  and  female,  Moses  proceeds  after  this 
very  consistently  to  explain  the  divisions  of  the  body.     For 
being  well  aware  that  without  labour  and  care  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  masculine  offspring,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Every 
foal  of  an  ass  that  openeth  the  womb,  thou  shalt  exchange  for 
the  young  of  a  sheep."*     Which  expression  is  equivalent  to, 
"  Exchange  all  labour  for  improvement."     Eor  an  ass  is  the 
symbol  of  labour,  being  a  much  enduring  animal,  and  a  sheep 
is  the  emblem  of  improvement,  as  its  very1  name  shows, t  being 
a  symbol  of  the  care  which  is  required  to  be  expended  in  arts 
and  professions,   and  all  other  things  which  are  matters  of 
instruction,  and  that  with  no  negligence  or  indifference,  but  it 
is  necessary  with  all  anxiety  to  have  prepared  one's  mind  to 
encounter  vigorously  every  amount  of  labour,  and  to  strive  not 
to  be  held  in  bondage  by  ill-considered  toil,  but  to  find  ad- 
vance and  improvement  by  pushing  on  to  the  most  glorious 
end ;  for  labour  is  to  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment.     But   if    you    indeed    receive   fatigue    from    labour, 
and  still  your  nature  does  not  advance  at  all  on  the  road  to 
improvement,  but  is  rather  opposed  to  your  becoming  better  by 
progress,  then  abandon  the  pursuit  and  be  quiet,  for  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  go  against  nature.     On   which  account  the 
scripture  adds :   "  And  if  you  do  not  exchange  it,  you  shall 
ransom  it  for  money  ;"     which  means,  but  if  you  are  not  able 
to  exchange  labour  for  improvement,  then  give  up  your  labour ; 
for  the  idea  of  ransoming  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  emanci- 
pating the  mind  from  vain  and  unproductive  care. 

XXXV.  But  I  am  speaking  here,  not  of  the  viitues  but  of 
the  arts  of  intermediate  character,  and  of  other  necessary 
studies  which  are  conversant  about  the  attention  due  to  the 
body,  and  about  the  abundance  of  external  goods.  But  since 
the  labour  which  is  applied  to  what  is  perfectly  good  and 
*  Exodus  xiii.  13. 
+  l\p6(iaTov,  derived  from  npojiaivu),  to  advance  forward. 
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excellent,  even  if  it  fall  short  of  attaining  its  object,  is  never- 
theless of  such  a  character  that  it  by  itself  does  good  to  those 
who  exert  it,  while  the  things  which  are  unconnected  with 
virtue  unless  their  aim  is  attained,  are  entirely  unprofitable. 
For  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  if  you  take  away  the  head  there 
is  an  end  of  the  whole  animal,  but  the  head  of  actions  is  their 
end,  as  they  in  a  manner  live  if  the  end  is  arrived  at,  but  if 
you  cut  off  their  end  and  mutilate  them  they  die.  So  too  let 
those  athletes  who  are  not  able  to  gain  the  victory  but  who 
are  invariably  defeated,  condemn  their  trade  ;  and  if  any  mer- 
chant or  captain  of  a  ship  in  all  his  voyages  meets  with  inces- 
sant disasters,  let  him  turn  away  from  the  business  and  rest. 
And  those  men  who,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  inter- 
mediate arts,  have  nevertheless  through  the  ruggedness  of 
their  nature  been  unable  to  acquire  any  learning,  are  to  be 
praised  for  abandoning  them  :  for  such  studies  are  not  practised 
for  the  sake  of  the  practice,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  object 
towards  which  the  labourer  is  borne.  If  therefore  nature 
hinders  one's  improvement  for  the  better,  let  us  not  strive 
against  her  in  an  unprofitable  way,  but  if  she  co-operates  with 
us  then  let  us  honour  the  Deity  wiih  first  fruits  and  honours, 
which  are  the  ransom  of  our  soul,  emancipating  it  from  sub- 
jection to  cruel  masters,  and  elevating  it  to  freedom. 

XXXVI.  For  Moses  confesses  that  the  Levites  who  being 
taken  in  exchange  for  the  first-born,  were  appointed  ministers 
of  him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be  ministered  unto,  were  the 
ransom  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  "  For  I,"  says  God, 
"  behold,  I  have  chosen  the  Levites  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  instead  of  every  first-born  that  openeth  the 
womb  from  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  shall  be  their  ran- 
som and  the  Levites  shall  belong  to  me :  for  every  first-born  is 
mine ;  from  that  day  in  which  I  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  I  dedicated  to  myself  all  the  first-born  of 
Israel."* 

Reason  which  fled  to  God  and  became  his  suppliant,  is  what  is 
here  called  the  Levite  ;  God  having  taken  this  from  the  most 
central  and  dominant  part  of  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  having  taken 
it  to  himself  and  appropriated  it  as  his  own  share,  thought  it 
worthy  of  the  honour  due  to  the  first-born.  So  that  from 
these  it  is  plain  that  Reuben  is  the  first-born  of  Jacob,  but 
*  Leviticus  iii.  12. 
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Levi  the  first  born  of  Israel,  the  one  having  the  honours  of 
seniority  according  to  time,  but  the  other  according  to  dignity 
and  power.  For  Jacob  being  the  symbol  of  labour  and  im- 
provement, is  also  the  beginning  of  goodness  of  disposition,  which 
is  signified  in  Reuben  :  but  the  fountain  of  contemplation  of 
the  only  wise  being,  according  to  which  the  name  of  Israel  is 
given,  is  the  principle  of  being  inclined  to  minister  to  him ; 
and  of  such  ministry  the  Levite  is  the  symbol. 

As  therefore  Jacob  is  found  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the 
birth-right  of  Esau,  eagerness  in  wickedness  having  been 
defeated  by  virtuous  labour,  so  also  Levi,  as  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  perfect  virtue,  will  cany  off  the  honours  of  seniority 
from  Reuben,  the  man  of  a  good  disposition.  But  the  most 
undeniable  proof  of  perfection  is  for  a  man  to  be  a  fugitive  to 
God,  having  abandoned  all  concern  for  the  things  of  creation. 

XXXVII.  These  then,  to  speak  with  strict  propriety  are 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  preserving  and  ransoming  of  the 
soul  which  is  desirous  of  freedom.  And  may  we  not  say  that 
in  this  way  a  very  necessary  doctrine  is  brought  forward  ? 
Namely  that  every  wise  man  is  a  ransom  for  a  worthless  one, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  last  for  even  a  short  time,  if  the 
wise  man  by  the  exertion  of  mercy  and  prudence  did  not  take 
thought  for  his  lasting ;  as  a  physician  opposing  himself  to 
the  infirmities  of  an  invalid,  and  either  rendering  them 
slighter,  or  altogether  removing  them  unless  the  disease  comes 
on  with  irresistible  violence,  and  surmounts  all  the  ingenuity  of 
medical  skill.  And  in  this  way  Sodom  was  destroyed,  since 
there  was,  as  it  were,  no  good  which  could  be  put  in  the  scale 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  unspeakable  multitude  of  its 
wickednesses.  So  that  if  the  fiftieth  number  could  have  been 
found,  according  to  which  an  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
the  soul  and  complete  freedom  is  proclaimed,  or  if  any  one  of 
the  numbers  below  fifty  which  the  wise  Abraham  enumerated 
descending  at  last  down  to  ten,  the  number  peculiar  to  instruc- 
tion, the  mind  would  not  have  been  destroyed  in  so  inglorious 
a  manner.  We  ought  at  times  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  preserve  those  who  are  not  on  the  point  of  being  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  wickedness  that  is  in  them ;  imitating  good 
physicians  who,  even  if  they  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  are  sick  to  recover,  nevertheless  apply  their  remedies 
with  cheerfulness,  lest  it  should  appear  that  it  was  owing  to 
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their  neglect  that  the  affair  did  not  turn  out  as  it  was  desired. 
And  if  ever  so  slight  a  seed  of  good  health  is  seen,  this  is  to 
be  cherished  as  a  spark  of  fire  with  all  imaginable  care ;  for 
there  is  hope  that  if  it  can  have  its  duration  protracted  and  its 
strength  increased  the  man  may  for  the  future  have  a  better 
life  and  one  more  free  from  danger. 

Therefore  when  I  see  any  good  man  dwelling  in  any  house 
or  city,  I  pronounce  that  house  or  that  city  happy,  and  I  think 
that  its  enjoyment  of  its  present  good  things  is  sure,  and  that 
its  expectation  of  future  happiness  will  be  accomplished,  inas- 
much as,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  worthy,  God  will 
bestow  his  boundless  and  illimitable  riches  even  on  the  un- 
worthy. And  I  pray  that  they  may  live  to  as  great  an  age  as 
possible,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  ever  grow 
old,  as  I  expect  that  good  fortune  will  remain  to  men  as  long 
as  these  men  are  able  to  live  in  the  practice  of  virtue  When, 
therefore,  I  see  or  hear  that  any  one  of  these  men  is  dead,  I 
am  exceedingly  downcast  and  grieved,  and  I  lament  those  who 
are  left  behind  alive  as  much  as  I  lament  them ;  for  to  the 
one  I  see,  that  the  necessary  end  has  arrived  in  consistency 
with  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  exhibited  a 
happy  life  and  a  glorious  death.  But  I  look  upon  the  others 
as  now  deprived  of  the  great  and  mighty  hand  by  which  they 
were  saved,  and  as  likely,  now  that  they  are  bereft  of  it,  soon 
to  feel  the  evils  which  are  due  to  them,  unless,  indeed,  instead 
of  the  former  men,  who  are  gone,  nature  should  be  preparing 
to  make  other  young  men  shoot  up,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tree 
which  has  already  shed  its  ripe  fruit  for  the  nourishment  and 
enjoyment  of  those  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  it.  As,  there- 
fore, good  men  are  the  strongest  part  of  cities,  with  a  view  to 
their  duration,  so  also  in  that  state  of  each  individual  of  us, 
which  consists  of  soul  and  body,  the  reasoning  powers  which 
are  attached  to  prudence  and  knowledge,  are  the  firmest  part 
of  its  foundation  ;  which  the  legislator,  using  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, calls  the  ransom  and  the  first-born,  on  account  of  those 
reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  this  way  he  also  says,  "  The  cities  of  the  Levites  are 
ransomed  for  ever,  because  the  minister  of  God  enjoys  eternal 
freedom,  according  to  the  continuous  revolutions  of  the  ever- 
moving  soul,"  and  he  admits  incessant  healing  applications ; 
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for  when  he  calls  them  ransomed,  not  once,  hut  for  ever,  as 
he  says,  he  means  to  convey  such  a  meaning  as  this,  that 
they  are  always  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  always  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  the  state  of  revolution  being  implanted  in  them 
because  of  their  natural  mortality,  but  their  freedom  coming 
to  them  because  of  their  ministration  to  God. 

XXXVIII.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider,  in  no  passing 
manner,  why  he  granted  the  cities  of  the  Levites  to  fugitives, 
thinking  it  right  that  even  these,  who  appear  entirely  impious, 
should  dwell  with  the  most  holy  of  men.  Now  these  fugitives 
are  they  who  have  committed,  unintentionally,  homicide.  First 
of  all,  therefore,  we  must  repeat  what  is  consistent  with  what 
has  been  already  said,  that  tbe  good  man  is  the  ransom  of  the 
worthless  one,  so  that  they  who  have  sinned  will  naturally 
come  to  those  who  have  been  hallowed,  for  the  sake  of  being 
purified ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that  the 
Levites  admit  the  fugitives  because  they  themselves  are  poten- 
tially fugitives ;  for  as  they  are  driven  away  from  their  coun- 
try, so  these  others  also  have  left  their  children,  their  parents, 
their  brethren,  their  nearest  and  dearest  things,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  an  immortal  inheritance  instead  of  a  mortal 
one.  But  they  differ,  because  the  flight  of  the  one  is  involun- 
tary, being  caused  by  an  unintentional  action,  but  the  flight 
of  the  others  is  voluntary,  from  a  love  of  what  is  most  excel- 
lent ;  and  because  the  one  have  the  Levites  for  a  refuge  ;  but 
the  Levites  have  the  Lord  of  all  for  their  refuge,  in  order 
that  those  who  are  imperfect  may  have  the  sacred  scriptures 
for  their  law ;  but  that  the  others  may  have  God  for  theirs,  by 
whom  they  are  hallowed.  Moreover,  those  who  have  com- 
mitted unintentional  homicide,  have  been  allotted  the  same 
cities  as  the  Levites  to  dwell  in,  because  they  also  were 
thought  worthy  of  a  privilege  because  of  a  holy  slaughter. 

When  therefore  the  soul  being  changed,  came  to  honour 
the  Egyptian  God,  the  body,  as  fine  gold,  then  all  the  sacred 
writings  rushing  forth  of  their  own  accord  with  defensive 
weapons,  namely  demonstrations  according  to  knowledge, 
putting  forward  as  their  leader  and  general  the  chief  priest, 
and  prophet,  and  friend  of  God,  Moses,  proclaimed  an  un- 
ce  sing  war  in  the  cause  of  piety,  and  would  not  hear  of  peace 
till  they  had  put  down  all  the  doctrines  of  those  who  opposed 
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them,  so  that  they  naturally  came  to  inhabit  the  same 
dwellings,  inasmuch  as  they  had  done  similar  actions,  though 
not  the  same. 

XXXIX.  There  is  also  another  opinion  bruited  about,  as 
something  of  a  secret,  which  it  is  right  to  lay  up  in  the  ears  of 
the  elders,  not  divulging  it  to  the  younger  men;  for  of  all  the 
most  excellent  powers  which  exist  in  God,  there  is  one  equal 
to  the  others  in  honour,  that  is  the  legislative  one  (for  he 
himself  is  a  lawgiver  and  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  and  all 
particular  lawgivers  are  subordinate  to  him),  and  this  legis- 
lative power  is  divided  in  a  twofold  division,  the  one  having 
reference  to  the  rewarding  of  those  who  do  well,  and  the 
other  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  sinned ;  accord- 
ingly the  Levite  is  the  minister  of  the  former  division,  for  he 
performs  all  the  ministrations  which  have  a  reference  to 
perfect  holiness,  according  to  which  the  human  race  is  raised 
up  to  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  God,  either  by  whole  burnt 
offerings,  or  else  by  saving  sacrifices,  or  else  by  repentance  for 
one's  sins. 

But  of  the  other  and  punishing  division  of  the  legislative 
power,  those  who  have  committed  unintentional  homicide  are 
the  ministers.  And  Moses  bears  witness  to  this  saying,  "  He 
was  not  willing,  but  God  gave  him  into  his  hands,"*  so  that 
his  hands  are  here  taken  as  instruments ;  but  he  who  energizes 
by  their  means  in  an  invisible  manner,  must  be  the  other 
being,  the  invisible.  Let  therefore  the  two  servants  dwell 
together,  being  the  ministers  of  the  tow  species  of  the  legislative 
power ;  the  Levite  being  the  minister  of  the  division  which 
has  reference  to  the  reward  of  them  that  do  well,  and  the 
unintentional  homicide  of  the  division  which  is  conversant 
about  punishment. 

"But  in  the  day,"  says  God,  "  on  which  I  smote  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  consecrated  to  myself  all  the  first- 
born of  Israel. "f  And  he  says  this  not  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time  when  Egypt  was  stricken  with  this  mighty 
blow  by  the  destruction  of  all  its  first-born,  the  first-born  of 
Israel  all  became  holy,  but  because  both  in  former  times,  and 
now,  and  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  this  naturally  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  soul,  that  when  the  most  dominant  parts  of  blind 
passion  are  destroyed,  then  the  elder  and  most  honourable 
*  Exodus  xxi.  13.  ■  t  Exodus  xiii.  15. 
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offspring  of  God,  who  sees  everything  with  a  piercing  sight, 
becomes  holy  ;  for  the  departure  of  wickedness  brings  abouc 
the  entrance  of  virtue,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  what  is 
good  is  driven  away,  then  what  was  bad,  having  been  lying  in 
ambush,  comes  in  to  supply  the  void.  Jacob  then  had  scarcely 
at  all  gone  out,*  when  Esau  entered,  not  the  mind  which 
receives  everything,  being  stamped  with  the  impression  of 
wickedness  instead  of  the  figures  of  virtue,  if  that  is  possible  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  effect  this,  for  he  will  be 
supplanted  and  overthrown  by  the  wise  man  before  he  knows 
it,  the  wise  man  being  prompt  to  repel  the  impending  injury 
before  it  can  affect  him. 

XL.  A.nd  he  brings  not  only  the  first  fruits  from  the  first- 
born, but  also  from  the  fat;  showing  by  this  that  whatever  there 
is  in  the  soul  that  is  cheerful,  or  fat,  or  preservative  and 
pleasant,  might  all  be  surrendered  to  God.  And  I  see  also  in 
the  arrangements  established  about  sacrifices,  that  three  things 
are  enjoined  to  be  offered  from  the  victims  ;  in  the  first  place 
the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  about  which 
we  will  speak  separately ;  but  not  the  brain  or  the  heart 
which  it  seemed  natural  should  be  dedicated  before  the  other 
parts,  since,  according  to  the  language  of  the  lawgiver,  the 
dominant  power  is  recognised  as  existing  in  one  of  them. 

But  may  it  not  be  owing  to  an  exceeding  holiness  and  to 
very  accurate  consideration  of  the  matter  that  he  did  not 
bear  these  things  to  the  faithful  altar  of  God?  because  that 
dominant  part  being  subject  to  changes  in  either  direction, 
either  for  bad  or  good,  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time 
receives  impressions  which  are  continually  changing,  at  one 
time  impressions  of  what  is  pure  and  approved,  and  at  others 
of  an  adulterated  and  base  coinage. 

Therefore  the  lawgiver  judging  a  place  which  was  capable 
of  receiving  both  these  opposite  qualities,  namely,  what  is 
honourable,  and  what  is  disgraceful,  and  which  was  adapted  to 
each,  and  distributed  equal  honour  to  both,  to  be  quite  as 
much  impure  as  holy,  removed  it  from  the  altar  of  God.  For 
what  is  disgraceful  is  profane,  and  what  is  profane  is  by  all 
means  unholy;  and  this  is  why  the  dominant  part  is  kept  away 
from  sacrifices,  but  if  it  is  subjected  to  examination,  then, 
when  all  its  parts  have  been  purified,  it  will  be  consecrated  as 
*  Genesis  xxvii.  1. 
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a  burnt-  offering,  free  from  all  stain,  and  from  all  pollution. 
For  this  is  the  law  respecting  whole  burnt  offerings,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  refuse  of  the  food,  and  of  the  skin  which 
are  tokens  of  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  not  of  wickedness 
nothing  else  should  be  left  to  the  creature,  but  that  all  the 
other  parts  which  exhibit  the  soul  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
should  be  presented  as  a  whole  burnt  offering  to  God. 


A    TREATISE 


ON  THE   PRINCIPLE 


THAT  THE  WORSE  IS  ACCUSTOMED  TO  BE  ALWAYS 
PLOTTING  AGAINST  THE  BETTER. 

I.  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  "  Let  us  go  to  the 
field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  they  were  in  the  field, 
Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him."*  What 
Cain  proposes  to  do  is  this :  having  by  invitation  led  Abel  on 
to  a  dispute,  to  convince  him  by  main  force,  using  plausible 
and  probable  sophisms ;  for  the  field  to  which  he  invites  him 
to  come,  we  may  call  a  symbol  of  rivalry  and  contention,  form- 
ing our  conjectures  of  things  that  are  uncertain  from  our  per- 
ception of  those  which  are  manifest.  For  we  see  that  most 
contests,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  take  place  in  the  open 
fields.  In  peace,  therefore,  all  those  who  practise  gymnastic 
contests,  seek  for  level  race-courses  and  plain  fields :  and,  in 
a  war,  it  is  not  usual  to  have  battles,  of  either  infantry  or 
cavalry,  on  hills ;  for  many  more  disasters  arise  from  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  ground,  than  from  anything  that 
the  enemies  do  to  one  another. 

II.  And  a  very  great  proof  of  this  is  the  conduct  of  the 
practiser  of  knowledge,  Jacob,  when  warring  against  the  oppo- 
site disposition,  ignorance  ;  when  it  is  beheld  in  the  field  how 
he  regulates  the  irrational  faculties  in  the  soul  after  a  fashion, 
reproving  and  correcting  them.  "  For  Jacob  having  sent, 
called  Leah  and  Rachel  into  the  plain  where  the  flocks 
were  ;"f  showing  here  clearly,  that  the  plain  is  the  symbol  of 
revolt  and  contention.  And  he  calls  them  and  says,  "  I  see 
*  Genesis  iv.  8.  T  Genesis  xxxi.  4. 
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the  face  of  your  father,  that  it  is  uot  to  me  as  it  was  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  yesterday,*  but  the  God  of  my  father  was 
with  me."  And  on  this  account  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
Laban  is  not  favourable  to  you  because  God  is  on  your  side  ; 
for  in  the  soul,  by  which  the  external  object  of  the  outward 
senses  is  honoured  as  the  greatest  good,  perfect  reason  is  not 
found  to  exist ;  but  in  the  soul,  in  which  God  walks,  the  ex- 
ternal object  of  the  outward  senses  is  not  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  good,  according  to  which  object  the  name  of  Laban 
is  given  and  understood.  And  all  those  who,  through  the 
improvement  of  their  reason,  are  adorned  in  the  similitude  of 
the  Father,  in  consequence  of  education,  unlearn  all  sub- 
serviency to  the  irrational  impulses  of  the  soul,  selecting  the 
plain  as  a  suitable  place,  for  it  is  said  to  Joseph,  "  Are  not 
thy  brethren  keeping  sheep  in  Sichem  ?  Come,  I  will  send 
thee  to  them.  And  he  said,  Behold,  here  am  I.  And  Jacob 
said  unto  him,  Go  and  see  if  thy  brethren  and  the  flocks  are 
well,  and  come  and  tell  me.  And  he  sent  him  from  the  val- 
ley of  Chebron,  and  he  came  to  Sichem,  and  a  man  found  him 
wandering  in  the  plain :  and  the  man  asked  him,  What  seek 
est  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  seeking  my  brethren,  tell  me 
where  they  are  feeding  their  sheep.  And  the  man  said  unto 
him  they  have  departed  from  hence,  for  J  heard  them  saying, 
Let  us  go  to  Dotham."f 

III.  Therefore,  from  what  has  here  been  said  it  is  plain, 
that  they  make  the  halting-place  of  the  irrational  faculties, 
which  are  in  them,  in  the  plain.  But  Joseph  is  sent  unto 
them  because  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  somewhat  austere  know- 
ledge of  his  father ;  that  he  may  learn,  under  gentler  instruc- 
tors, what  is  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  advantageous ;  for 
he  uses  a  doctrine  woven  together  from  divers  foundations, 
very  variegated  and  very  artfully  made,  in  reference  to  which 
the  law-giver  says,  that  he  had  "  a  robe  of  many  colours  made 
for  him  ;"X  signifying  by  this  that  he  is  an  interpreter  of 
labyrinth-like  learning,  such  as  is  hard  to  be  explained  ;  for  as 
he  philosophises  more  with  a  regard  to  political  wisdom  than 
to  truth,  he  brings  into  one  place  and  connects  together  the 
three  kinds  of  good  things,  namely,  external  things,  the 
things  concerning  the  body,  and  those  concerning  the  soul, 
things  utterly  different  from  one  another  in  their  whole  na- 
•  Genesis  xxxi.  5.        +  Genesis  xxxviL  12.         $  Genesis  xxxvii.  3- 
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tures ;  wishing  to  show  that  each  has  need  of  each,  and  that 
everything  has  need  of  everything ;  and  that  that  which  is 
really  the  complete  and  perfect  good,  is  composed  of  all  these 
things  together,  and  that  the  parts  of  which  this  perfect  good 
is  compounded  are  parts  or  elements  of  good,  but  are  not 
themselves  perfect  goods.  In  the  same  way,  as  neither  fire, 
nor  earth,  nor  any  one  of  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  created,  are  the  world,  but  the  meeting  and  mix- 
ture of  all  the  elements  together  ;  in  the  same  way  also  hap- 
piness ought  not  peculiarly  to  be  sought  for  either  in  the  ex- 
ternal things,  or  in  the  things  of  the  body,  or  in  the  things  of 
the  soul,  taken  by  themselves ;  for  each  of  the  aforementioned 
things  has  only  the  rank  of  parts  and  elements,  but  it  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  combination  of  them  all  together. 

IV.  He  therefore  is  sent,  to  be  untaught  this  doctrine,  to 
men  who  think  nothing  honourable  but  what  is  good,  which  is 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul  as  the  soul ;  but  all  external 
goods,  which  are  called  the  good  things  of  the  body,  they 
believe  to  be  only  superfluities,  and  not  true  and  real  goods : 
"  For  behold,"  says  he,  "  thy  brethren  are  tending  their 
sheep,"  that  is  to  say,  they  are  governing  all  the  irrational 
part  that  is  in  them,  "  in  Sichem  ;''*  and  the  name  Sichem, 
being  interpreted,  means  a  shoulder,  the  symbol  of  enduring 
labour.  For  the  men  who  are  lovers  of  virtue  endure  a  great 
burden,  the  opposition  to  the  body  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
body,  and  also  the  opposition  to  external  things  and  to  the 
delights  which  arise  from  them.  "  Come,  therefore,  let  me 
send  thee  to  them,"f  that  is  to  say,  listen  to  my  bidding  and 
come  over,  receiving  in  your  mind  a  voluntary  impulse  to 
learn  better  things.  But  up  to  the  present  time  you  are  full 
of  self-complacency,  as  one  who  has  received  true  instruction  ; 
for  although  you  have  not  as  yet  plainly  asserted  this,  you  still 
say  that  you  are  ready  to  be  taught  again,  when  you  say, 
"  Behold,  here  am  I,"  by  which  expression  you  appear  to  me 
to  exhibit  your  own  rashness  and  easiness  to  be  persuaded 
more  than  your  readiness  to  learn ;  and  a  proof  of  what  I  say 
is  this,  "  And  a  little  afterwards  the  true  man  will  find  you 
wandering  in  the  way,"J  while  you  would  not  have  been  led 
astray,  if  you  had  come  to  the  practice  of  virtue  with  a  sound 
intention. 

*  Genesis  xxxvii  12.         f  Genesis  xxx  rii,  13.         J  Genesis  xxxvii.  15 
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And  yet  the  adhortatory  speech  of  your  father's  imposes  no 
irresistible  necessity  upon  you,  to  turn  of  your  own  accord  and 
at  the  instigation  of  your  own  mind  to  better  things ;  for  he 
says,  "  Go  and  see,  "  behold,  cont>ider,  and  meditate  in  the 
matter  with  entire  accuracy.  For  you  ought  first  to  know  the 
affair  concerning  which  you  are  going  to  labour,  and  then  after 
that  to  proceed  to  a  care  how  to  accomplish  it.  But  after  you 
have  examined  into  it,  and  after  you  have  inspected  it  carefully, 
casting  your  eyes  over  the  whole  of  the  business,  then  examine, 
1  esides,  those  who  have  already  given  their  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  who  have  become  practisers  of  it,  whether  now 
that  they  do  this  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  and  not  mad,  as 
the  lovers  of  pleasure  think  who  calumniate  them  and  cover 
them  with  ridicule.  And  do  not  form  a  positive  judgment  in 
your  own  mind  either  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  matter,  or 
as  to  the  soundness  of  condition  enjoyed  by  those  who  practise 
these  things,  before  you  have  reported  the  matter  to  and  laid 
it  before  the  father ;  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  only 
lately  begun  to  learn  are  unstable  and  without  any  firm  foun- 
dation ;  but  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have  made  some 
advance  are  solid,  and  from  their  opinions  they  must  of  neces- 
sity derive  firmness  and  steadiness. 

V.  Therefore,  0  my  mind,  if  you  in  this  manner  investigate 
the  holy  thoughts  of  God  with  which  man  is  inspired  by  divine 
agency  and  the  laws  of  such  men  as  love  God,  you  will  not  be 
compelled  to  admit  any  thing  lowly,  anything  unworthy,  of 
their  greatness.  For  how  could  any  man  who  is  endowed 
with  sound  sense  and  wisdom,  receive  this  very  thing  concern- 
ing which  our  present  discussion  now  is  ?  Can  any  one  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  great  want  of  servants  and  attendants  in 
the  household  of  Jacob  who  was  possessed  of  treasures  equal 
to  those  of  a  king,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  send  his 
son  away  to  a  distant  country  to  bring  him  word  of  the  health 
of  his  other  children  and  of  his  flocks?  His  grandfather, 
besides  the  multitude  of  captives  whom  he  had  carried  off  when 
he  defeated  the  nine  kings,  had  mora  than  three  hundred 
domestic  servants,  and  all  this  household  had  suffered  no 
diminution,  but  rather,  as  time  advanced,  all  his  wealth  had 
received  great  increase  in  all  its  parts. 

Would  he  not  then,  when  he  had  an  abundance  of  servants 
of  all  kinds  ready  to  his  hand,  have  preferred  sending  one  of 
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them,  to  sending  his  son,  whom  he  loved  above  all  things,  on 
a  business  which  any  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  servants  could 
easily  have  brought  to  a  successful  issue  ? 

VI.  But  you  see  that  he  here  gives  a  superfluously  minute 
description  of  the  country  from  which  he  sends  him  forth,  in  a 
way  which  all  but  commands  us  to  forsake  the  strict  letter  of 
what  is  written.  "  For  out  of  the  valley  of  Chebron,"  now  the 
name  Chebron,  when  interpreted,  means  conjoined  and  associ- 
ated, being  a  figurative  way  of  intimating  our  body  which  is 
conjoined  and  which  is  associated  in  a  sort  of  companionship 
and  friendship  with  the  soul.  Moreover,  the  organs  of  the 
outward  senses  have  valleys,  great  ducts  to  receive  everything 
external  which  is  an  object  of  the  outward  senses,  which  collect 
together  an  infinite  number  of  distinctive  qualities,  and  by 
means  of  those  ducts  pour  them  in  upon  the  mind,  and  wash  it 
out,  and  bring  it  in  the  depths.  On  this  account,  in  the  law 
concerning  leprosy,  it  is  expressly  ordered,  "  when  in  any  house 
hollows  appear  of  a  pale  or  fiery  red  colour,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  take  out  the  stones  in  which  such  hollows  appear, 
and  put  in  other  stones  in  their  places  ;"*  "  that  is  to  say,  when 
different  destructive  qualities  which  the  pleasures  and  the  appe- 
tites, and  the  passions  akin  to  them,  have  wrought  in  men, 
weighing  down  and  oppressing  the  whole  soul,  have  made  it 
more  hollow  and  more  lowly  than  its  natural  condition  would 
be,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  reasons  which  are  the  cause  of  this 
weakness,  and  to  bring  in  such  in  their  stead  as  are  sound  by 
a  legitimate  style  of  education  and  a  healthy  kind  of  discipline. 

VII.  Seeing  therefore  that  Joseph  has  wholly  entered  into  the 
hollow  valleys  of  the  body  and  of  the  outward  senses,  he  invites 
him  to  come  forth  out  of  his  holes,  and  to  bring  forward  the 
free  air  of  perseverance,  going  as  a  pupil  to  those  who  were 
formerly  practisers  of  it  themselves,  and  who  are  now  become 
teachers  of  it;  but  he  who  appears  to  himself  to  have  made  pro- 
gress in  this,  is  found  to  be  in  error;  "For  a  man,"  says  the 
holy  scripture,  "found  him  wandering  in  the  plain,"f  showing 
that  it  is  not  labour  by  itself,  intrinsically  considered,  but  labour 
with  skill,  that  is  good.  For  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  study  music 
in  an  unmusical  manner,  nor  grammar  without  any  attention 
to  its  true  principles,  nor,  in  short,  any  art  whatever  in  a  manner 
either  devoid  of  art  or  proceeding  on  false  rules  of  art,  but 

•  Leviticus  adv.  36.  f  Genesis  xxxvii.  15. 
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each  art  must  be  cultivated  on  a  strict  obedience  to  its  rules  ; 
so  also  it  is  of  no  avail  to  apply  one's  self  to  the  study  of  wisdom 
in  a  crafty  spirit,  or  to  the  study  of  temperance  in  a  nig- 
gardly and  illiberal  frame  of  mind,  nor  to  courage  rashly,  nor  to 
piety  superstitiously,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  other  science  which 
is  in  accordance  with  virtue  in  an  unscientific  manner.  For 
all  these  steps  are  confessedly  erroneous.  In  reference  to 
which,  a  law  has  been  delivered  to  us  "to  pursue  what  is  just 
in  a  just  manner,"*  that  we  may  cultivate  justice  and  every 
other  virtue  by  those  works  which  are  akin  to  it,  and  not  by 
those  which  are  contrary  to  it. 

If,  therefore,  you  see  any  one  desiring  meat  or  drink  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  or  repudiating  baths  or  ointments  at  the 
proper  season,  or  neglecting  the  proper  clothing  for  his  body, 
or  lying  on  the  ground  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
such  conduct  as  this,  pretending  to  a  character  for  temperance 
and  self-denial,  you,  pitying  his  self-deception,  should  show  him 
the  true  path  of  temperance,  for  all  the  practices  in  which  he 
has  been  indulging  are  useless  and  profitless  labours,  oppress- 
ing both  his  soul  and  body  with  hunger  and  all  sorts  of  other 
hardships. 

Nor  if  anyone,  using  washings  and  purifications,  soils  his 
mind,  but  makeo  his  bodily  appearance  brilliant ;  nor  if  again 
out  of  his  abundant  wealth  he  builds  a  temple  with  brilliant 
a  artments  of  all  kinds,  at  a  vast  expense ;  nor  if  he  offers  up 
h  catombs  and  never  ceases  sacrificing  oxen  ;  nor  if  he  adorns 
temples  with  costly  offerings,  bringing  timber  in  abundance, 
and  skilful  ornaments,  more  valuable  than  any  of  gold  or 
silver,  still  let  him  not  be  classed  among  pious  men,  for  he 
also  has  wandered  out  of  the  way  to  piety,  looking  upon  cere- 
monious worship  as  equivalent  to  sanctity,  and  giving  gifts  to 
the  incorruptible  being  who  will  never  receive  such  offerings, 
and  flattering  him  who  can  never  listen  to  flattery,  who  loves 
genuine  worship  (and  genuine  worship  is  that  of  the  soul 
which  offers  the  only  sacrifice,  plain  truth),  and  rejects  all 
spurious  ministrations,  and  those  are  spurious  which  are  only 
displays  of  external  riches  and  extravagance. 

VIII.  But  somesay  that  the  proper  name  of  the  man  who 
found  him  wandering  in  the  plain  is  not  mentioned,  and  they 
themselves  are  in  some  degree  mistaken  here,  because  they  are 
*  Deuteronomy  xvi.  20. 
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unable  clearly  to  discover  the  true  way  of  this  business,  for  it" 
they  had  not  been  mutilated  as  to  the  eye  of  the  soul,  they 
would  have  known  that  of  one  who  is  truly  a  man,  the  most 
proper,  and  appropriate,  and  felicitous  name  is  this  very  name 
of  man,  being  the  most  appropriate  appellation  of  a  well 
regulated  and  rational  mind.  This  man,  dwelling  in  the  soul 
of  each  individual,  is  found  at  one  time  to  be  a  ruler  and 
monarch,  and  at  another  time  to  be  a  judge  and  umpire  of  the 
contests  which  take  place  in  life.  At  times  also  he  takes  the 
place  of  a  witness  and  accuser,  and  without  being  seen  he 
corrects  us  from  within,  not  suffering  us  to  open  our  mouths, 
but  taking  up,  and  restraining,  and  bridling,  with  the  reins  of 
conscience  the  self-satisfied  and  restive  course  of  the  tongue. 

This  convicting  feeling  it  is  which  inquires  of  the  soul 
when  it  sees  it  wandering  about,  What  seekest  thou?  Is  it 
wisdom?  why  then  do  you  go  after  wickedness?  Or  is  it 
temperance?  but  this  path  of  yours  leads  to  niggardliness. 
Or  is  courage  ?  by  this  path  you  will  only  arrive  at  rashness. 
Or  are  you  in  pursuit  of  piety?  this  is  the  road  to  superstition. 
But  if  it  should  say  that  it  is  seeking  words  of  wisdom,  and 
that  it  is  longing  for  them,  as  for  what  is  nearest  akin  to  its 
own  race,  we  must  not  give  implicit  belief  to  this,  for  the 
question  was  not,  Where  are  they  feeding  their  flocks  ?  but 
Where  are  they  tending  them?  for  they  who  feed  their  flocks 
supply  nourishment,  and  all  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses 
to  the  animal  of  the  outward  senses  devoid  of  reason  and 
insatiable ;  by  means  of  which  outward  senses  and  their 
indulgence,  we  become  unable  to  govern  ourselves  and  fall 
into  misfortune ;  but  they  who  tend  their  flocks,  having  the 
power  of  rulers  and  governors,  make  those  gentle  which  were 
fierce  before,  checking  the  mighty  power  of  the  appetites. 
If,  therefore,  he  was  in  all  sincerity  seeking  the  practices  of 
virtue,  he  would  have  sought  for  them  among  kings,  and  not 
among  cup-bearers,  or  cooks,  or  confectioners,  for  these  last 
prepare  things  which  have  reference  to  pleasure,  but  the 
former  are  masters  of  pleasure. 

IX.  Therefore  the  man,  who  saw  the  deceit,  answered 
rightly,  "  They  are  departed  hence."  And  he  shows  here  the 
mass  of  the  body  ;  clearly  proving  that  all  those  by  whom 
labour  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  virtue, 
having  left  the  regions  of  earth,  have  determined  on  contem- 
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plating  only  what  is  sublime,  dragging  with  them  no  stain  of 
the  body.  For  he  says,  too,  that  he  had  heard  them  say,  "  Let 
us  go  to  Dotham  :"  and  the  name  Dotham,  being  interpreted, 
means  "  a  sufficient  leaving  ;"  showing  that  it  was  with  no 
moderate  resolution,  but  with  extreme  determination  that 
they  "had  decided  on  leaving  and  abandoning  all  those 
things  which  do  not  co-operate  towards  virtue,  just  as  the 
customs  of  women  had  ceased  any  longer  to  affect  Sarah.  But 
the  passions  are  female  by  nature,  and  we  must  study  to  quit 
them,  showing  our  preference  for  the  masculine  characters  of 
the  good  dispositions. 

Therefore  the  interpreter  of  divers  opinions,  the  wandering 
Joseph,  is  found  in  the  plain,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  contention 
of  words,  having  reference  to  political  considerations  rather 
than  to  useful  truth ;  but  there  are  some  adversaries  who,  by 
reason  of  their  vigorous  body,  their  antagonists  having  suc- 
cumbed, have  gained  the  prize  of  victory  without  a  struggle, 
not  having  even  had,to  descend  into  the  arena  to  contend  for  it, 
but  obtaining  the  chief  honours  on  account  of  their  incom- 
parable strength.  Using  such  a  power  as  this  with  reference 
to  the  most  divine  thing  that  is  in  us,  namely,  our  mind, 
"  Isaac  goes  forth  into  the  plain;"*  not  for  the  purpose  of 
contending  with  any  body,  since  all  those  who  might  have 
been  his  antagonists,  are  terrified  at  the  greatness  and  exceed- 
ing excellence  of  his  nature  in  all  things  ;  but  only  wishing  to 
meet  in  private,  and  to  converse  in  private  with  the  fellow 
traveller  and  guide  of  his  path  and  of  his  soul,  namely  God. 
And  the  clearest  possible  proof  of  this  is,  that  no  one  who 
conversed  with  Isaac  was  a  mere  mortal.  Rebecca,  that  is 
perseverance,  asks  her  servant,  seeing  but  one  person,  and 
having  no  conception  but  of  one  only,  "  Who  is  this  man  who 
is  coming  to  meet  us  ?"  For  the  soul  which  perseveres  in  what 
is  good,  is  able  to  comprehend  all  self-taught  wisdom,  which 
is  named  Isaac,  but  is  not  yet  able  to  see  God,  who  is  the 
guide  of  wisdom.  Therefore,  also,  the  servant  confirming  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  be  comprehended  who  is  invisible,  and  who 
converses  with  man  invisibly,  says,  "  He  is  my  lord,"  pointing 
to  Isaac  alone.  For  it  is  not  natural  that,  if  two  persons  were 
in  sight,  he  should  point  to  one  alone ;  but  the  person  whom 
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he  did  not  point  to,  he  did  not  see,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
invisible  to  all  persons  of  intermediate  character. 

X.  Now  I  think  that  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown, 
that  the  field  to  which  Cain  invites  Abel  to  come,  is  a  symbol 
of  strife  and  contention.  And  we  must  now  proceed  to  raise 
the  question  what  the  matters  are  concerning  which,  when  they 
have  arrived  in  the  plain,  they  are  about  to  institute  an  inves- 
tigation. It  is  surely  plain  that  they  are  opposite  and  rival 
opinions  :  for  Abel,  who  refers  everything  to  God,  is  the  God- 
loving  opinion  ;  and  Cain,  who  refers  everything  to  himself 
(for  his  name,  being  interpreted,  means  acquisition),  is  the 
self-loving  opinion.  And  men  are  self-loving  when,  having 
stripped  and  gone  into  the  arena  with  those  who  honour  virtue, 
they  never  cease  struggling  against  them  with  every  kind  of 
weapon,  till  they  compel  them  to  succumb,  or  else  utterly 
destroy  them  ;  for,  as  the  proverb  is,  they  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  saying,  Is  not  the  body  the  house  of  the  soul  ?  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  take  care  of  the  house  that  it  may  not 
become  ruinous '?  Are  not  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  and  all  the 
company  of  the  other  outward  senses,  guards,  as  it  were,  and 
friends  of  the  soul?  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  honour  men's 
friends  and  allies  equally  with  themselves  ?  And  has  nature 
made  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and  all  the  delights  which 
are  spread  over  the  whole  of  life  for  the  dead,  or  for  those  who 
have  never  even  had  any  existence  at  all,  and  not  rather  for 
those  who  are  alive  ?  And  what  ought  we  not  to  do  to  pro- 
cure for  ourselves  riches,  and  glory,  and  honours,  and  authority, 
and  all  other  things  of  that  sort,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
living  not  only  safely,  but  happily  ?  And  the  life  of  these  men 
is  a  proof  of  this.  For  they  who  are  called  lovers  of  virtue  are 
nearly  all  of  them  men  inglorious,  easily  to  be  despised,  lowly, 
in  need  of  necessary  things,  more  dishonourable  than  subjects, 
or  even  than  slaves,  sordid,  pale,  cadaverous-looking,  bearing 
want  and  hunger  in  their  countenances,  full  of  diseases,  men 
who  would  be  glad  to  die.  But  those  who  take  care  of  them- 
selves are  men  of  reputation,  rich,  leaders,  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  praise  and  honour ;  moreover,  they  are  healthy,  stout, 
and  vigorous  ;  living  delicately,  nursed  in  luxury,  strangers  to 
labour,  living  in  the  constant  company  of  pleasure,  and  using 
all  their  outward  senses  to  bring  delights  to  the  soul,  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  them  all. 
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XI.  Arguing  therefore  in  this  prolix  train  of  reasoning,  they 
thought  that  they  got  the  better  of  those  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  deal  in  sophistry.  But  the  cause  of  their  victory 
was  not  the  strength  of  those  who  got  the  better,  but  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries  in  these  matters.  For  of  those 
who  practise  virtue,  some  treasured  up  what  is  good  in  their 

osoul  alone,  becoming  practisers  of  praiseworthy  actions,  and 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  sophistries  of  words.  But 
they  who  were  armed  in  both  ways,  having  their  minds  fur- 
nished with  wise  counsel  and  with  good  deeds,  and  having  also 
good  store  of  reasons  to  bring  forward  according  to  the  arts 
of  the  sophists,  they  had  a  good  right  to  oppose  the  contentious 
behaviour  of  some  others,  having  means  at  hand  by  which  to 
repel  their  enemies.  But  the  former  sort  had  no  safety  what- 
ever. For  what  men  could  fight  naked  against  armed 
enemies  on  equal  terms,  when,  even  if  they  had  been  both 
equally  armed,  the  contest  would  still  have  been  unequal  ? 

Abel  therefore  had  not  learnt  any  of  the  arts  of  reasoning, 
but  he  knew  what  was  good  by  his  intellectual  disposition 
alone ;  on  account  of  which  he  ought  to  have  refused  to  go 
down  to  the  plain,  and  to  have  disregarded  the  invitation  of  his 
enemy.  For  any  display  of  fear  is  better  than  being  defeated  ; 
but  such  fear  a  man's  enemies  call  cowardice,  but  his  friends 
entitle  it  safe  prudence,  and  we  must  believe  friends  in  pre- 
ference to  enemies,  inasmuch  as  they  tell  us  the  truth. 

XII.  And  it  is  on  this  account,  as  you  see,  that  Moses 
rejected  the  sophists  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  body 
whom  he  calls  magicians  (for  it  is  owing  to  the  tricks  and 
deceits  of  their  sophistical  tricks  that  good  dispositions  and 
good  habits  are  infected  and  corrupted),  saying  that  he  was 
"  not  an  eloquent  man,"*  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  the  conjectural  rhetoric  of 
plausible  and  specious  reasons.  And  immediately  afterwards 
ho  confirms  the  assertion  by  adding,  that  he  is  not  only  not 
eloquent,  but  altogether  "  void  of  words, "f  meaning  this,  not 

•  Exodus  iv.  10. 

+  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  force  of  the  original  here.  The 
Greek  word  is  aXoyoc,  which  usually  means  "irrational,"  as  derived  from 
Xoyoc,  "reason"  which  word  has  also  the  sense  of  "a  word,"  "speech." 
The  bible  translation  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  Exodus  vi.  12,  is  "who 
ftm  of  uncircutnc'.sed  lips." 
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in  the  sense  in  which  we  do  when  we  call  animals  void  of 
words,  but  speaking  of  himself  as  one  who  did  not  choose  to 
employ  words  by  means  of  his  organs  of  speech,  but  who 
impresses  and  stamps  the  principles  of  true  wisdom  upon  his 
mind  alone,  which  is  the  most  perfect  opposite  to  false  sophis- 
try. And  he  will  not  go  to  Egypt,  nor  will  he  descend  into 
the  arena  to  strive  against  the  sophists  who  contend  in  it,  till 
he  has  thoroughly  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  argumen- 
tative reasoning ;  God  himself  showing  to  him  all  the  ideas 
which  belong  to  such  elocution,  and  making  him  perfect  in 
them  by  the  election  of  Aaron  who  was  the  brother  of  Moses, 
and  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  mouth-piece,  and 
interpreter,  and  prophet.*  For  all  these  attributes  belong  to 
speech,  which  is  the  brother  of  the  intellect ;  for  the  intellect  is 
the  fountain  of  words,  and  speech  is  its  mouth-piece,  because 
all  the  conceptions  which  are  entertained  in  the  mind  are 
poured  forth  by  means  of  speech,  like  streams  of  water  which 
flow  out  of  the  earth,  and  come  into  sight.  And  speech  is 
an  interpreter  of  the  things  which  the  mind  has  decided  upon 
in  its  tribunal.  Moreover,  it  is  a  prophet  and  a  soothsayer 
of  those  things  which  the  mind  unceasingly  pours  forth  as 
oracles  from  its  inaccessible  and  invisible  retreats. 

XIII.  In  this  manner,  then,  it  is  useful  to  oppose  those 
who  are  ostentatious  about  doctrines.  For  if  we  have  been 
well  exercised  in  various  species  of  discourses,  we  shall  no 
longer  stumble  through  inexperience  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  manoeuvres  of  sophists.  But  rising  up  and  making 
a  firm  and  resolute  stand  against  them,  we  shall  with  ease 
escape  from  their  artificial  entanglements.  But  they,  when  their 
tricks  have  once  been  found  out,  will  appear  to  be  exhibiting 
the  conduct  of  sparrers  rather  than  of  regular  combatants. 
For  they  too,  in  their  own  opinion,  get  great  credit  by  their 
style  of  beating  the  air ;  but  when  they  come  to  a  real  contest 
they  meet  with  no  moderate  disgrace.  And  if  any  one  is 
adorned  as  to  his  soul  with  all  imaginable  virtues,  and  yet 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  arguing,  if 
he  only  preserves  silence  he  will  obtain  safety,  a  prize  won 
without  danger.  But  if  he  comes  forth  like  Abel  into  a 
contest  with  sophists,  he  will  be  thrown  down  before  he  has 
obtained  a  firm  footing. 

*  Exodus  vii.  1. 
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For,  as  in  medical  science,  some  practitioners  who  know  how 
to  cure  almost  every  complaint,  and  disease,  and  infirmity,  can 
nevertheless  give  no  true  or  even  probable  account  of  any  one 
of  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  others  are  very  clever,  as  far 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  goes,  and  in  explaining 
their  symptons  and  causes,  and  the  modes  of  cure,  and  are  the 
most  excellent  interpreters  possible  of  the  principles  of  which 
their  art  is  made  up,  but  are  utterly  useless  in  the  matter  of 
attending  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  to  the  cure  of  which  they  are 
notable  to  contribute  even  the  slightest  assistance.  In  the  same 
way,  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  practical  wisdom 
have  often  neglected  to  pay  attention  to  their  language ;  and 
those  who  have  learnt  their  professions  thoroughly  as  far  as 
words  go,  have  yet  treasured  up  no  good  instruction  in  their 
soul.  It  is  therefore  nothing  extraordinary,  that  these  men 
being  in  the  habit  of  indulging  an  unbridled  tongue,  should  be 
full  of  self-sufficiency  and  boldness,  displaying  all  the  folly 
which  they  have  from  the  first  beginning  cherished.  But  it  is 
better  to  trust  to  those  who,  like  skilful  physicians,  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  healing  the  diseases  and  evil  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  until  God  provides  an  excellent  interpreter, 
and  displays  to  and  pours  upon  him  the  fountains  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

XIV.  It  would  therefore  have  been  consistent  for  Abel  to 
practise  prudence,  a  very  saving  virtue,  and  to  have  remained 
at  home,  disregarding  the  invitation  to  the  arena  of  discus- 
sion and  contest,  which  was  given  to  him,  imitating  Rebecca, 
that  is  perseverance,  who,  when  Esau,  the  companion  of 
wickedness,  was  pouring  forth  threats,  advised  the  practiser  of 
wisdom,  Jacob,  to  retreat  before  him  who  was  about  to  plot 
against  him,  until  he  should  have  relaxed  in  his  fierce  hostility 
to  him,  for  Esau  had  been  holding  out  an  intolerable  threat  over 
Jacob,  saying,  "  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  Father  are  at 
hand,  that  then  I  may  slay  my  brother  Jacob;"*  for  he  is 
wishing  only  that  that  species  in  the  nature  of  things  which  is 
void  of  passions,  namely,  Isaac  (to  whom  the  oracle  had  beeu 
given,  that  he  should  not  descend  into  Egypt),t  may  be  the 
victim  of  an  irrational  affection,  in  order  I  suppose  that  he 
may  be  wounded  by  the  stings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  of  any 
other  passion,  showing  that  the  man  who  is  not  wholly  perfect 
*  Genesis  xxvii.  41.  t  Genesis  xxvi.  2. 
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and  who  makes  laborious  improvements,  will  receive  not  merely 
a  wound,  but  utter  destruction.  However,  the  good  God  will 
neither  allow  that  invulnerable  species  among  created  things  to 
be  subdued  by  passion,  nor  will  he  surrender  the  practice  of 
virtue  to  bloody  and  raging  destruction. 

On  which  account  we  read  in  a  subsequent  passage,  "  Cain 
rose  up  against  Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him."  *  For  ac- 
cording to  the  first  imagination,  he  suggests  the  idea  that  Abel 
has  been  killed.  But  if  you  look  at  it  according  to  the  most 
accurate  investigation,  you  will  see  that  he  intimates  that 
Cain  himself  was  slain  by  himself,  so  that  we  ought  to  read 
it  thus  :  "  Cain  rose  up  and  killed  himself,"  and  not  the  other. 
And  very  reasonably  may  we  attribute  this  to  him.  For  the 
soul,  which  destroys  out  of  itself  the  virtue-loving  and  God- 
loving  principle,  has  died  as  to  the  life  of  virtue,  so  that  Abel 
(which  appears  a  most  paradoxical  assertion)  both  is  dead  and 
alive.  He  is  dead,  indeed,  having  been  slain  by  the  foolish 
mind,  but  he  lives  according  to  the  happy  life  which  is  in  God. 
And  the  holy  oracle  which  has  been  given  will  bear  witness, 
which  expressly  says,  that  he  cried  out  loudly,  and  betrayed 
clearly  by  his  cries  t  what-lie  had  aullerfed  hum  t.hft  cnnvretA 
eviTT^tEat  is  from  the  body.  For  howjould  """  ™^n  "n  ln»^.r 
existed  have  conversed  ? 

XV.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
parted from  this  mortal  life,  lives  according  to  the  immortal 
life  ;  but  the  wicked  man  who  lives  in  wickedness  has  died  ac- 
cording to  the  happy  life.  For  in  the  various  animals  of 
different  kinds,  and  in  general  in  all  bodies,  it  is  both  possible 
and  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  agents  are  of  one  kind,  and  the 
patients  of  another.  For  when  a  father  beats  his  son,  cor- 
recting him,  or  when  a  teacher  beats  his  pupil,  he  who  beats  is 
one,  and  he  who  is  beaten  is  another.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  beings,  which  are  united  and  made  one,  only  in  the  part 
as  to  which  both  acting  and  suffering  are  found  to  exist ;  these 
two  things  are  there,  neither  at  different  times,  nor  do  they 
affect  different  people,  but  they  affect  the  same  person  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  same  time. 

At  all  events,  when  an  athlete  rubs  himself  for  the  sake  of 
taking  exercise,  he  is  by  all  means  rubbed  also ;  and,  if  any 
one  strikes  himself,  he  himself  is  struck  and  wounded ;  and  so 
*  Genesis  iv.  8.  T  Genesis  m  10. 
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also  he  who  mutilates  or  kills  himself  as  the  agent,  is  mutilated 
or  killed  as  the  patient.  Why,  then,  do  I  say  this?  Because 
it  appears  inevitable  that  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  not 
of  particles  which  are  separated  but  of  those  which  are  united, 
should  suffer  what  it  appears  to  do,  as  in  real  truth  it  did  in 
this  instance ;  for,  when  it  appeared  to  be  destroying  the  God- 
loving  doctrine,  it  destroyed  itself.  And  Lamech  is  a  witness 
to  this,  the  descendant  of  the  impiety  of  Cain,  who  says  to  his 
wives,  who  are  the  representatives  of  two  inconsiderate  opinions, 
"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  hurt,  and  a  young  man  to  be  a 
scar  to  me."*  For  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one  slays  the  prin- 
ciple of  courage,  he  wounds  himself  with  the  opposite  disease 
of  cowardice ;  and  if  any  one  in  the  practice  of  honourable 
studies  slays  his  vigorous  strength,  he  is  inflicting  on  himself 
wounds  and  great  injuries  with  no  moderate  degree  of  disgrace. 
Therefore,  indeed,  perseverance  says  that  if  practice  and  im- 
provement be  destroyed  she  will  lose  not  only  one  child  but 
also  her  others  also,  and  be  an  instance  of  complete  childless- 
ness. 

XVI.  But  as  he  who  injures  a  good  man  is  proved  to  be 
doing  injury  to  himself,  so  also  does  he  who  thinks  his  betters 
worthy  of  privileges,  in  word  indeed  claim  advantage  for  them, 
but  in  fact  he  is  procuring  it  for  himself.  And  nature  here 
bears  testimony  in  support  of  my  argument,  and  so  do  all  the 
laws  which  have  been  established  in  consistency  with  her ;  for 
there  is  a  positive  and  express  and  intelligible  command  laid 
down  in  these  words :  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee  ;"f  not  well  with  those  who  receive 
the  honour,  says  the  Scripture,  but  with  thee ;  for  if  we  look 
upon  the  intellect  as  the  father  of  this  concrete  animal,  and  if 
we  honour  the  outward  senses  as  its  mother,  we  ourselves  shall 
be  well  treated  by  them.  But  the  proper  honour  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind  is  first  to  be  honoured  on  account  of  what  is  useful, 
and  not  on  account  of  what  is  pleasant ;  but  all  things  proceed- 
ing from  virtue  are  useful.  And  the  honour  proper  to  be  paid 
to  the  outward  sense  is  when  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  its  impetuosity  towards  the  external  objects  of 
the  outward  senses,  but  compel  it  to  be  curved  by  the  mind, 
which  knows  how  to  govern  and  guide  the  irrational  powers  in 
us.  Jf,  therefore,  each  of  these  things,  the  outward  sense  and 
*  Genesis  iv.  23.  +  Genesis  xxvii.  45.  J  Exodus  xx.  12. 
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the  mind,  receive  the  honour  which  I  have  been  describing, 
then  it  follows'of  necessity  that  I,  who  use  them  both,  must  de- 
rive advantage  from  them.  But  if,  carrying  your  language  away 
a  long  distance  from  the  mind  and  from  the  outward  sense,  you 
think  your  father,  that  is  to  say,  the  world  which  produced  you, 
and  your  mother,  wisdom,  by  means  of  which  the  universe  was 
completed,  worthy  of  honour,  you  yourself  shall  be  well  treated ; 
for  neither  does  God,  who  is  full  of  everything,  nor  sublime 
and  perfect  knowledge,  want  anything.  So  that  he  who  is  in- 
clined to  pay  proper  attention  to  them,  benefits  not  those  who 
receive  his  attentions  and  who  are  in  no  need  of  anything, 
but  himself  most  exceedingly.  For  skill  in  horsemanship  and 
in  judging  of  dogs,  being  in  reality  a  ministering  to  horses  and 
dogs,  supplies  those  animals  with  the  useful  things  of  which 
each  species  is  in  need  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  to  supply  them  it 
would  seem  to  neglect  them.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  call 
piety,  which  consists  in  ministering  to  God,  a  virtue  which  is 
conversant  about  supplying  the  things  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  Deity ;  for  the  Deity  is  not  benefited  by  any  one,  inas- 
much as  he  is  not  in  need  of  anything,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  benefit  a  being  who  is  in  every  particular  superior 
to  himself.  But,  on  the  contrary,  God  himself  is  continually 
and  unceasingly  benefiting  all  things. 

So,  when  we  say  that  piety  is  a  ministering  to  God,  we  say 
that  it  is  in  some  such  a  service  as  slaves  discharge  to  their 
masters,  who  are  taught  to  do  without,  hesitation  that  which  is 
commanded  them;  but,  again,  there  will  be  a  difference, 
because  the  masters  are  in  need  of  service,  but  God  has  no 
such  want.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  the  masters,  the  servants 
do  supply  that  which  will  be  of  use  to  them,  but  to  God  they 
supply  nothing  beyond  a  mind  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  willing 
obedience ;  for  they  will  not  find  anything  which  they  can  im- 
prove, since  all  things  belonging  to  masters  are,  from  the  very 
beginning,  most  excellent  ;  but  they  will  benefit  themselves 
very  greatly  by  determining  to  become  friends  to  God. 

XVII.  I  think,  therefore,  that  enough  has  been  now  said 
with  respect  to  those  who  appear  to  think  that  they  do  others 
good  or  harm.  For  it  has  been  shown,  that  that  which  they 
think  that  they  are  doing  to  others,  they  in  either  case  do  to 
themselves.  We  will  now  examine  the  remainder  of  this 
event ;    the  question  is   as  follows : — "  Where  is  Abel,   thy 
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brother?"*  To  which  answer  is  made,  "I  do  not  know;  am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  it  can  be  appropriately  said  of  God 
that  he  asks  a  question.  For  he  who  asks  a  question  or  puts 
an  inquiry  is  asking  or  inquiring  about  something  of  which 
he  is  ignorant ;  seeking  an  answer  through  which  he  will  know 
what  he  as  yet  does  not  know.  But  everything  is  known  to 
God,  not  only  all  that  is  present,  and  all  that  is  past,  but  also 
all  that  is  to  come.  What  need,  then,  has  he  of  an  answer 
which  cannot  give  any  additional  knowledge  to  the  questioner? 
But  we  must  say  that  such  things  cannot  properly  be  uttered 
by  the  Cause  of  all  things,  but  that,  as  it  is  possible  to  say 
what  is  not  true  without  lying,  so  it  is  possible  for  one  to  put 
a  question  or  an  interrogatory  without  either  making  inquiry 
or  seeking  for  information.  "  Why,  then,"  some  one  will  say, 
"  are  such  words  spoken  ?"  In  order  that  the  soul  which  is 
about  to  give  the  answer  may  prove  by  itself  what  it  answers 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  having  no  one  else  either  as  an  accuser 
or  an  adversary. 

Since,  when  he  asks  the  wise  man,  Where  is  virtue  ?f  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  asks  Abraham,  about  Sarah,  he  asks,  not 
because  he  is  ignorant,  but  because  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to 
answer  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  praise  from  the  answer  of  him 
who  speaks.  Accordingly,  Moses  tells  us  that  Abraham 
answered,  "  Behold,  she  is  in  the  tent ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
soul.  What  then  is  there  in  this  answer  that  contains  praise  ? 
Behold,  says  he,  I  keep  virtue  in  my  house  as  a  treasure 
carefully  stored  up,  and  on  account  of  this  I  am  immediately 
happy.  For  it  is  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  virtue  that  is 
happiness,  and  not  the  bare  possession  of  it.  But  I  should 
not  be  able  to  use  it  unless  you,  by  letting  down  the  seeds 
from  heaven,  had  yourself  made  virtue  pregnant ;  and  unless 
she  had  brought  forth  the  germs  of  happiness,  namely,  Isaac. 
And  I  consider  that  happiness  is  the  employment  of  perfect 
virtue  in  a  perfect  life.  In  reference  to  which  he,  approving 
of  his  own  determination,  promises  that  he  will  complete 
perfectly  all  that  he  asked. 

XVIII.  To  him  therefore  the  answer  brought  praise,  as  he 
confessed    that   virtue   without    the   divine    favour   was    not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  help  any  one  ;   and,  in  consequence,  it 
*  Genesis  iv.  9.  f  Genesis  xviii.  9. 
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also  brings  blame  to  Cain,  who  says  tbat  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is  who  has  been  treacherously  slain  by  him.  For  he 
appears  by  this  answer  to  be  wishing  to  deceive  his  hearer,  as 
one  who  does  not  see  everything,  and  who  has  no  previous 
suspicion  of  the  deceit  which  he  is  about  to  use.  But  every 
one  is  wicked  and  worthy  of  proscription  who  thinks  that  the 
eye  of  God  can  ever  fail  to  see  anything.  But  Cain  here 
speaks  arrogantly,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  For  we 
might  altogether  say  he  was  sure  hereafter  to  lead  a  miser- 
able life,  if  nature  made  you  the  guardian  and  keeper  of  so 
good  a  man.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  lawgiver  entrusts  the 
keeping  and  preservation  of  the  holy  things  not  to  any  chance 
person,  but  to  the  Levites,  who  were  the  most  holy  persons 
in  their  opinions?  for  whom  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
water  were  considered  an  unworthy  inheritance,  but  the  heaven 
and  the  whole  world  were  looked  upon  as  their  due.  And 
the  Creator  alone  is  worthy  of  these  things,  to  whom  they 
have  fled  for  refuge,  becoming  his  sincere  suppliants  ancl 
servants,  showing  their  love  for  their  master  in  their  continued 
service,  and  in  the  unhesitating  observance  of  all  the  com- 
mands which  are  laid  upon  them,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  things  entrusted  to  them. 

XIX.  And  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  the  suppliants 
to  become  guardians  of  the  holy  things,  but  to  those  only  who 
have  arrived  at  the  number  fifty,  which  proclaims  remission  of 
offences  and  perfect  liberty,  and  a  return  to  their  ancient  pos- 
sessions. "  For  this,"  says  the  Scripture,  "is  the  law  concerning 
the  Levites  :  from  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  they 
shall  go  in  to  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  :  and  from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  cease 
waiting  upon  the  service  thereof,  and  shall  serve  no  more ;  but 
shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  they  shall  keep  what  is  to  be  kept,  and  shall  do 
no  service."*  Therefore,  the  Scripture  charges  him  who  has 
half  perfection  (for  the  number  fifty  is  perfect,  and  the  number 
twenty-five  is  the  half  of  fifty),  to  work  and  to  do  what  is  holy, 
approving  his  ministration  by  his  works.  And  the  beginning, 
as  an  old  writer  has  said,  is  half  of  the  whole.  But  the 
perfect  man  it  does  not  enjoin  to  labour  any  longer,  but  only 
to  preserve  what  he  has  acquired  by  labour  and  diligence.  For 
*  Numbers  viii.  24. 
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may  I  never  become  a  practiser  of  what  I  ought  not  to  be  a 
preserver ;  subsequently  practice  therefore  is  mediocrity  not 
perfection,  for  it  takes  place  not  in  perfect  souls,  but  in  such 
as  are  seeking  after  perfection.  But  it  is  the  perfect  duty  of 
guardianship  to  deliver  to  memory  the  well-practised  con- 
templations of  holy  things,  the  excellent  deposit  of  knowledge 
to  a  faithful  guardian,  who  is  the  only  one  who  disregards  the 
ingenious  and  manifold  nets  of  forgetfulness ;  so  that  the 
Scripture,  with  great  propriety  and  felicity,  calls  him  who  is 
mindful  of  what  he  has  learnt,  the  guardian  of  it.  And  such 
an  one  before  he  practised  was  a  pupil,  having  another  to  teach 
him ;  but  when  he  became  competent  himself  to  guard  what 
he  had  learnt,  he  then  received  the  power  and  rank  of  a 
teacher,  having  appointed  his  brother,  his  own  uttered  dis- 
course, to  the  ministration  of  teaching. 

For  it  is  said  that,  "  His  brother  shall  minister;"*  so  that 
the  mind  of  the  good  man  is  the  guardian  and  steward  of  the 
doctrines  of  virtue.  But  his  brother,  that  is  to  say,  uttered 
discourse,  shall  minister  instead  of  him,  going  through  all  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  of  wisdom  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  instruction.  On  which  account  Moses,  also,  in  his  praises 
of  Levi,  having  previously  said  many  admirable  things,  adds 
subsequently,  "  He  has  guarded  thy  oracles  and  kept  thy  cove- 
nant." f  And  presently  he  continues, "  They  shall  show  thy 
justification  to  Jacob,  and  thy  law  to  Israel.  Therefore,  he 
here  clearly  asserts  that  the  good  man  is  the  guardian  of  the 
words  and  of  the  covenant  of  God.  And,  indeed,  in  another 
place  he  has  shown  that  he  is  the  best  interpreter  and  declarer 
of  his  justifications  and  laws ;  the  faculty  of  interpretation 
being  displayed  through  its  kindred  organ — the  voice,  and 
guardianship  being  exerted  through  the  mind,  which  having 
been  made  by  nature  as  a  great  storehouse,  easily  contains  the 
conceptions  of  all  things,  whether  bodies  or  things.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  worth  the  while  of  this  self-loving  Cain  to 
have  been  the  keeper  of  Abel ;  for  if  he  had  kept  him  he 
would  have  attained  to  a  compounded  and  moderate  kind  of  life, 


*In  quoting  thia  passage  above,  I  used  the  ~anslation  as  given  in 
the  bible,  they  "  shall  mi  iister  with  their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle ;" 
but  the  Greek  of  the  text  was  the  same  in  that  passage  as  it  is  here. 

+  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  9. 
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and  would  not  have  been  filled  with  unmodified  and  absolute 
wickedness. 

XX.  And  God  said,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  The  voice  01 
the  blood  of  thy  brother  cries  out  to  me  from  out  of  the 
ground."*  The  expression,  "  What  hast  thou  done,"  shows  in- 
dignation at  an  unhallowed  action,  and  also  ridicules  the  man 
who  thought  he  had  committed  the  murder  secretly.  The  in- 
dignation now  arises  at  the  intention  of  the  man  who  has  done 
the  deed,  because  he  designed  to  destroy  what  was  good  ;  but 
the  ridicule  is  excited  by  his  thinking  that  he  has  plotted 
against  one  who  is  better  than  himself,  and  at  his  having 
plotted  not  so  much  against  him  as  against  himself.  For,  as 
I  have  said  before,  he  who  appears  to  be  dead  is  alive,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  found  to  be  a  suppliant  of  God  and  to  utter  a  voice  ; 
and  he  who  believes  that  he  is  still  alive  is  dead,  as  to  the  death 
of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  he  is  excluded  from  virtue,  according 
to  which  alone  he  is  worthy  to  live.  So  that  the  expression, 
"  What  hast  thou  done  ?"  is  equivalent  to,  "  Thou  hast  done 
nothing ;  thou  hast  done  no  good  for  thyself." 

For  neither  was  the  sophist,  Balaam,  who  was  an  empty  mul- 
titude of  contrary  and  contending  doctrines,  when  he  was 
desirous  to  imprecate  curses  upon  and  to  injure  the  good  man, 
able  to  do  so  ;  since  God  turned  his  curses  into  a  blessing,  in 
order  to  correct  the  unjust  man  of  wickedness  and  to  display 
his  own  love  of  virtue. 

XXI.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  sophists  to  have  for  enemies 
the  faculties  which  are  in  them,  while  their  language  is  at 
variance  with  their  thoughts  and  their  thoughts  with  their  lan- 
guage, and  while  neither  is  in  the  least  degree  consistent  with  the 
other.  At  all  events,  they  wear  out  our  ears,  arguing  that  justice 
is  a  great  bond  of  society,  that  temperance  is  a  profitable  thing, 
that  continence  is  a  virtuous  thing,  that  piety  is  a  most  useful 
thing,  and,  of  each  other  virtue,  that  it  is  a  most  wholesome  and 
saving  quality.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  injustice  is  a 
quality  with  which  we  ought  to  have  no  truce,  that  intempe- 
rance is  a  diseased  habit,  that  impiety  is  scandalous,  and  so 
going  through  every  kind  of  wickedness,  that  each  sort  is  most 
pernicious.  And,  nevertheless,  they  never  cease  showing  by 
^e'ir  conduct  that  their  real  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  their  lau- 

^«dge.     But,  when  they  extol  prudence  and  temperance  and 

*  Numbers  xxiii.  8. 
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justice  and  piety,  they  then  show  that  they  are,  above  all 
measure,  foolish,  and  intemperate,  and  unjust,  and  impious  ;  in 
short,  that  they  are  throwing  into  confusion  and  overturning 
all  divine  and  human  regulations  and  principles.  And  to  them, 
therefore,  one  may  very  properly  say  what  the  divine  oracle 
said  to  Cain,  "  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?"  What  good 
have  ye  done  yourselves?  What  have  all  these  discourses 
about  virtue  profited  your  souls?  In  what  particular  of  life, 
whether  small  or  great,  have  ye  done  well  ?  What  ?  Have 
you  not,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  to  advancing  true 
charges  against  yourselves  ?  because,  by  expressing  your  ap- 
proval of  what  is  good,  and  philosophising  as  far  as  words  go, 
you  have  been  excellent  interpreters,  but  are  nevertheless  dis- 
covered to  be  men  who  both  think  and  practise  shameful 
things.  In  fact,  all  good  things  are  dead  in  your  souls,  these 
evils  having  been  there  kindled ;  and,  on  this  account  there  is 
no  one  of  you  who  is  really  alive. 

For  as,  when  some  musician  or  grammarian  is  dead,  the 
music  and  grammar  which  existed  in  them  dies  with  them,  but 
their  ideas  survive,  and  in  a  manner  live  as  long  as  the  world 
itself  endures ;  according  to  which  the  existing  race  of  men, 
and  those  who  are  to  exist  hereafter  in  continual  succession, 
will,  to  the  end  of  time,  become  skilful  in  music  and  grammar. 
Thus,  also,  if  the  prudence,  or  the  temperance,  or  the  courage, 
or  the  justice,  or,  in  short,  if  the  wisdom  of  any  kind  existing 
in  any  individual  be  destroyed,  nevertheless  the  prudence 
existing  in  the  nature  of  the  immortal  universe  will  still  be  im- 
mortal ;  and  every  virtue  is  erected  like  a  pillar  in  imperish- 
able solidity,  in  accordance  with  which  there  are  some  good 
people  now,  and  there  will  be  some  hereafter.  Unless,  indeed, 
we  should  say  that  the  death  of  any  individual  man  is  the  de- 
struction of  humanity  and  of  the  human  race,  which,  whether 
we  ought  to  call  it  a  genus,  or  a  species,  or  a  conception,  or  what- 
ever else  you  please,  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  investiga- 
tion of  proper  names  may  determine.  One  seal  has  often 
stamped  thousands  upon  thousands  of  impressions  in  infinite 
number,  and  though  at  times  all  those  impressions  have  been 
effaced  with  the  substances  on  which  they  were  stamped,  still 
the  seal  itself  has  remained  in  its  pristine  condition  without 
being  at  all  injured  in  its  nature.  Again,  do  we  not  think  that 
the  virtues,  even  if  all  the  characters  which  they  have  impressed 
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upon  the  souls  of  those  who  have  sought  them  should  become 
effaced  by  wicked  living,  or  by  any  other  cause,  would  never- 
theless preserve  their  own  unadulterated  and  imperishable 
nature  ?  Therefore,  they  who  have  not  been  duly  initiated  in 
instruction,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  differences  between 
wholes  and  parts,  or  between  genera  and  species,  or  about  the 
homonymies  which  are  incidental  to  these  things,  mix  up  all 
things  together  in  a  confused  mass.  On  which  account  every 
one  who  is  a  lover  of  self,  by  surname  Cain,  should  learn  that 
he  has  destroyed  the  namesake  of  Abel,  that  is  to  say  species, 
individuality,  the  image  made  according  to  the  model ;  not  the 
archetypal  pattern,  nor  the  genus,  nor  the  idea,  which  he 
thinks  are  destroyed  together  with  animals,  though,  in  fact, 
they  are  indestructible. 

Let  any  one  then  say  to  him,  reproving  and  ridiculing  him, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done,  0  wretched  man  ?  Does 
not  tbe  God-loving  opinion  which  you  flatter  yourself  that  you 
have  destroyed,  live  in  the  presence  of  God  ?  But  it  is  of 
yourself  that  you  have  become  the  murderer,  by  destroying 
from  out  of  its  seat  the  only  quality  by  which  you  could  live  in 
a  blameless  manner. 

XXII.  And  what  was  said  afterwards  is  uttered  very  beauti- 
fully, with  reference  either  to  the  beauty  of  the  interpretation  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  or  to  the  conception  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  it.  "  The  voice  of  the  blood  of  thy  brother  calls  to 
me  from  out  of  the  earth."  This  now,  which  is  a  very  sublime 
expression  if  we  regard  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  is 
intelligible  to  all  those  who  are  not  utterly  uninitiated  in  elo- 
quence. But  let  us  consider  the  ideas  which  are  apparent  in 
it  as  well  as  we  are  able. 

And  first  of  all,  let  us  consider  what  is  said  about  the  blood  ; 
for  in  many  places  of  the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  he  pronounces 
the  blood  to  be  the  essence  of  the  soul  or  of  life,  saying  dis- 
tinctly, "  For  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof."*  And 
when  the  Creator  of  all  living  things  first  began  to  make  man,  after 
the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  things  which 
are  between  the  two,  Moses  says,  "  And  he  breathed  into  his 
face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul," 
showing  again  by  this  expression  that  it  is  the  breath  which 
*  Leviticus  xvii.  11. 
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is  the  essence  of  the  life.  And,  indeed,  he  is  accustomed  dili- 
gently to  record  all  the  suggestions  and  purposes  of  God  from 
the  beginning,  thinking  it  right  to  adopt  his  subsequent  state- 
ments to  aid  to  make  them  consistent  with  his  first  accounts. 
Therefore,  after  he  had  previously  stated  the  breath  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  life,  he  would  not  subsequently  have  spoken  of 
the  blood  as  occupying  the  most  important  place  in  the  body, 
unless  he  had  been  making  a  reference  to  some  very  neces- 
sary and  comprehensive  principle.  What  then  are  we  to  say  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  every  one  of  us  according  to  the  nearest 
estimation  of  numbers,  is  two  persons,  the  animal  and  the  man. 
And  each  of  these  two  has  a  cognate  power  in  the  faculties, 
the  seat  of  which  is  the  soul  assigned  to  it.  To  the  one 
portion  is  assigned  the  vivifying  faculty  according  to  which  we 
live ;  and  to  the  other,  the  reasoning  faculty  in  accordance  with 
which  we  are  capable  of  reasoning.  Therefore,  even  the 
irrational  animals  partake  of  the  vivifying  power ;  but  of  the 
rational  faculty,  God — I  will  not  say  partakes,  but  —  is  the 
ruler,  and  that  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  "Word. 

XXIII.  Therefore,  the  faculty  which  is  common  to  us  with 
the  irrational  animals,  has  blood  for  its  essence.  And  it, 
having  flowed  from  the  rational  fountain,  is  spirit,  not  air  in 
motion,  but  rather  a  certain  representation  and  character  of  the 
divine  faculty  which  Moses  calls  by  its  proper  name  an  image, 
showing  by  his  language  that  God  is  the  archetypal  pattern  of 
rational  nature,  and  that  man  is  the  imitation  of  him,  and  the 
image  formed  after  his  model ;  not  meaning  by  man  that 
animal  of  a  double  nature,  but  the  most  excellent  species  of  the 
soul  which  is  called  mind  and  reason. 

On  this  account,  Moses  represents  God  as  calling  the  blood 
the  life  of  the  flesh,  though  he  is  aware  that  the  nature  of  the 
flesh  has  no  participation  in  intellect,  but  that  it  does  partake 
of  life,  as  also  does  our  whole  body.  And  the  soul  of  man  he 
names  the  spirit,  meaning  by  the  term  man,  not  the  compound 
being,  as  I  said  before,  but  that  Godlike  creation  by  which  we 
reason,  the  roots  of  which  he  stretched  to  heaven,  and  fastened 
it  to  the  outermost  rim  of  the  circle  of  those  bodies  which  we 
call  the  fixed  stars.  For  God  made  man,  the  only  heaveuly 
plant  of  those  which  he  placed  upon  the  earth,  fastening  the 
heads  of  the  others  in  the  mainland,  for  all  of  them  bend  their 
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heads  downwards ;"  *  but  the  face  of  man  he  has  exalted  and 
directed  upwards,  that  it  might  have  its  food  of  a  heavenly  and 
incorruptible  nature,  and  not  earthly  and  perishable.  With  a 
view  to  which,  he  also  rooted  in  the  earth  the  foundations  of  our 
body,  removing  the  most  insensible  part  of  it  as  far  as  possible 
from  reason ;  and  the  outward  senses,  which  are  as  it  were  the 
body-guards  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  itself,  he  established 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  earth,  and  from  all  things  con- 
nected with  it,  and  bound  it  with  the  periodical  revolutions  of 
the  air  and  of  the  heavens,  which  are  imperishable. 

XXIV.  Let  us  then  no  longer  doubt,  we  who  are  the  disciples 
of  Moses,  how  man  conceived  an  idea  of  God  who  is  destitute  of 
all  figure,  for  he  was  taught  the  reason  of  this  by  the  divine 
oracle,  and  afterwards  he  explained  it  to  us.  And  he  spoke  as 
follows : — "  He  said  that  the  Creator  made  no  soul  in  any 
body  capable  of  seeing  its  Creator  by  its  own  intrinsic  powers. 
But  having  considered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  work  of  Creation,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  creature  (for  such  knowledge  is  the 
boundary  of  happiness  and  blessedness),  he  breathed  into  him 
from  above  something  of  his  own  divine  nature.  And  his 
divine  nature  stamped  her  own  impression  in  an  invisible 
manner  on  the  invisible  soul,  in  order  that  even  the  earth 
might  not  be  destitute  of  the  image  of  God.  But  the  arche- 
typal pattern  was  so  devoid  of  all  figure,  that  its  very  image 
was  not  visible,  being  indeed  fabricated  in  accordance  with  the 
model,  and  accordingly  it  received  not  mortal  but  immortal 
conceptions.  For  how  could  a  mortal  nature  at  the  same  time 
remain  where  it  was  and  also  emigrate?  or  how  could  it  see  what 
was  here  and  what  was  on  the  other  side  ?  or  how  could  it  sail 
round  the  white  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  traverse  the  whole 
earth  to  its  furthest  boundaries,  and  inspect  the  customs  and 

*  This  idea  is  the  same  as  that  which  Ovid  has  expressed  in  the 

beginning  of  the  Metamorphoses— 

Pronaque  dum  spectant  animalia  ccetera  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

Which  may  perhaps  be  translated — 

And  while  all  other  creatures  from  their  birth 
With  downcast  eyes  gaze  on  their  kindred  earth, 
He  bids  man  walk  erect,  and  scan  the  heaven 
From  which  he  springs,  to  which  his  hopes  are  given. 
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laws  of  the  nations  on  all  the  affairs  and  bodies  which  are  in 
existence  ? 

On  separating  them  from  the  things  of  the  earth,  how  could 
it  arrive  at  a  contemplation  of  the  sublimer  things  of  the  air 
and  its  revolutions,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  seasons, 
and  all  the  things  which  at  the  periodical  changes  of  the 
year  are  made  anew,  and,  according  to  their  usual  habit, 
brought  to  perfection  ?  Or  again,  how  could  it  fly  through 
the  air  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  investigate  the  natures  which 
exist  in  heaven,  and  see  of  what  nature  they  are,  how  they  are 
moved,  what  are  the  limits  of  their  movements,  of  their  be- 
ginning and  of  their  end  ;  how  they  are  adapted  to  one  another 
and  to  the  universe  according  to  the  just  principles  of  kindred  ? 
Is  it  easy  to  have  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  different 
arts  and  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  bring  ex- 
ternal things  into  shape,  and  which  are  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  two,  and  to  understand  ten  thousand  other  things, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  either  the  number  or  the 
nature  in  language  ?  For  of  all  the  faculties  which  exist  in 
us,  the  mind  alone,  as  being  the  most  rapid  in  its  motions  of 
all,  appears  to  be  able  to  outrun  and  to  pass  by  the  time  in 
which  it  originates,  according  to  the  invisible  powers  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  parts  existing  without  any  reference  to 
time,  and  touching  the  universe  and  its  parts,  and  the  causes  of 
them. 

And  now,  having  gone  not  only  to  the  very  boundaries  of 
earth  and  sea,  but  also  to  those  of  air  and  heaven,  it  has  not 
stopped  even  there,  thinking  that  the  world  itself  is  but  a 
brief  limit  for  its  continued  and  unremitting  course.  And  it  is 
eager  to  advance  further ;  and,  if  it  can  possibly  do  so,  to  com- 
prehend the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  even  if  only  as 
to  its  existence.  How,  then,  is  it  natural  that  the  human 
intellect,  being  as  scanty  as  it  is,  and  enclosed  in  no  very  ample 
space,  in  some  membrane,  or  in  the  heart  (truly  very  narrow 
bounds),  should  be  able  to  embrace  the  vastness  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  world,  great  as  it  is,  if  there  were  not.  in  it  some 
dortion  of  a  divine  and  happy  soul,  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  ?  For  nothing  which  belongs  to  the  divinity  can  be  cut 
off  from  it  so  as  to  be  separated  from  it,  but  it  is  only  extended. 
On  which  account  the  being  which  has  had  imparted  to  it  a 
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share  of  the  perfection  which  is  in  the  universe,  when  it 
arrives  at  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  world,  is  extended  in 
width  simultaneously  with  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  and 
is  incapable  of  being  broken  or  divided  ;  for  its  power  is  ductile 
and  capable  of  extension. 

XXV.  Let  this  then  be  enough  to  say  concisely  about  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  And  now  proceeding  in  regular  order,  we 
will  explain  the  expression,  that  "  the  voice  of  his  blood  cries 
out,"  in  this  manner, — of  our  soul,  one  part  is  dumb,  and  one 
part  is  endowed  with  utterance.  All  that  part  which  is  devoid 
of  reason  is  likewise  destitute  of  voice,  but  all  that  part  which 
is  rational  is  capable  of  speech,  and  that  part  alone  has  formed 
any  conception  of  God  ;  for,  by  the  other  parts  of  us,  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  God,  or  any  other  object  of  the  intel- 
lect. Of  our  vivifying  power,  therefore,  of  which  the  blood  is, 
as  it  were,  the  essence,  one  portion  has  particular  honour, 
namely,  that  of  speech  and  reason  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  stream 
which  flows  through  the  mouth  and  tongue,  but  I  speak  of  the 
fountain  itself,  from  which  the  channels  of  utterance  are,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  filled.  And  this  fountain  is  the  mind ; 
by  means  of  which,  all  our  conversations  with  and  cries  to  the 
living  God  take  place,  at  one  time  being  voluntary,  and  at 
another  involuntary.  But  he,  as  a  good  and  merciful  God, 
does  not  reject  his  suppliants,  and  most  especially  he  does  not, 
when  they,  groaning  at  the  Egyptian  deeds  and  passions,  cry 
to  him  in  sincerity  aud  truth.  For  at  such  a  time  Moses 
says  that,  "  their  words  go  up  to  God,"*  and  that  he  listens  to 
them,  and  delivers  them  from  the  evils  that  surround  them. 
But  that  all  these  things  should  happen  when  the  king  of 
Egypt  dies,  should  be  a  most  strange  thing ;  for  it  would  be 
natural  that  when  the  tyrant  died,  all  those  who  have  been 
tyrannised  over  by  him  should  rejoice  and  exult ;  but  at  that 
time  they  are  said  to  groan.  "  For  after  many  days  the  king 
of  Egypt  died,  and  the  children  of  Israel  groaned."t 

Now  here,  if  we  look  merely  at  the  words,  the  expression 
does  not  appear  to  be  reasonable ;  but  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  faculties  in  the  soul,  then  its  consistency  is  discovered. 
For  as  long  as  he  who  scatters  abroad  and  dissipates  the 
opinions  about  good  things,  namely,  Pharaoh,  is  vigorous  in  us, 
and  appears  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  if  indeed  we  can  say 
*  Exodus  ii.  21.  t  Exodus  ii.  25. 
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that  any  wicked  man  is  in  such  a  condition,  we  receive  pleasure, 
driving  temperance  away  from  our  borders.  But  when  he  loses 
his  strength,  and  in  a  manner  dies,  he  who  has  been  the  cause 
of  men's  living  in  a  filthy  and  lascivious  manner,  then  we, 
fixing  our  eyes  on  modesty  of  life,  bewail  and  groan  over  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  former  way  of  living ;  because  then, 
honouring  pleasure  before  virtue,  we  joined  a  mortal  life  to  an 
immortal  one ;  and  the  law  taking  pity  on  our  continued 
lamentation,  gently  receives  our  suppliant  souls,  and  easily 
drives  away  the  Egyptian  calamities  which  are  brought  upon 
them  by  the  passions. 

XXVI.  But  on  him  who  is  incapable  of  receiving  repent- 
ance on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the  pollution  which  he  has 
incurred  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  namely,  on  Cain,  he  lays 
well-deserved  and  fitting  curses ;  for  in  the  first  place  he  says 
to  him,  "And  now,  cursed  art  thou  upon  the  earth:"*  show- 
ing first  of  all  that  he  is  polluted  and  accursed,  not  now  for 
the  first  time  when  he  has  committed  the  murder,  but  that 
he  was  so  before,  the  moment  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  it, 
the  intention  being  of  equal  importance  with  the  perfected 
action ;  for  as  long  as  we  only  conceive  wicked  things  in  the 
bad  imagination  of  our  minds,  still,  during  that  time,  we  are 
guilty  of  thoughts  only,  for  the  mind  is  capable  of  being 
changed  even  against  its  will ;  but  when  performance  is  added 
to  the  intention  that  has  been  conceived,  then  our  deliberate 
purpose  becomes  also  guilty ;  for  this  is  the  chief  distinction 
between  voluntary  and  involuntary  sin.  But  the  scripture 
here  pronounces  that  the  mind  shall  be  accursed,  not  from 
anything  else,  but  from  the  earth ;  for  of  all  the  most  grievous 
calamities  which  can  happen  to  it,  the  earthly  portion  which 
exists  in  each  of  us  is  found  to  be  the  cause.  At  all  events, 
when  the  body  is  afflicted  with  disease,  it  adds  the  miseries 
which  are  derived  from  itself,  and  so  fills  the  mind  with  grief 
and  despondency ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  grown  fat 
immoderately  through  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  it  makes  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  duller  for  the  comprehension  of 
i  obler  objects. 

For,  indeed,  each  of  the  outward  senses  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving injury ;  for  either  a  man  beholding  beauty  is  wounded 
by  the  darts  of  love,  which  is  a  terrible  passion  ;  or  else,  per- 
*  Genesis  iv.  11 
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baps,  if  he  hears  of  the  death  of  any  one  related  to  him  by 
ht/iti,  he  is  bowed  down  by  sorrow  :  very  often,  too,  taste  gets 
tLe  mastery  of  a  man,  when  it  is  either  tortured  by  disagree- 
able flavours,  or  weighed  down  by  the  multitude  of  delicacies. 
And  why  need  I  speak  of  the  impetuous  passions,  which  tend 
to  the  connexion  of  the  two  sexes?  These  have  destroyed 
whole  cities,  and  countries,  and  mighty  nations  of  the  earth ; 
to  which  fact  nearly  the  whole  multitude,  both  of  poets  and  of 
historians,  bears  abundant  testimony. 

XXVII.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  becomes 
accursed  upon  the  earth,  he  adds  further  information  imme- 
diately afterwards,  saying :  "  The  earth  which  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  the  blood  of  thy  brother."  For  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  mouths  of  the  outward  senses  to  be  opened  and 
widened,  as  even  when  they  are  not  open  the  flood  of  the  objects 
appreciable  only  by  them  rushes  in  like  an  overflowing  river, 
nothing  being  capable  of  resisting  their  evident  impetuosity ; 
for  then  the  mind  is  found  to  be  overwhelmed,  being  wholly 
absorbed  by  so  vast  a  wave,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  swim 
against  it,  or  even  to  raise  its  head  above  it ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  all  these  things  not  so  much  for  whatever 
objects  can  possibly  be  effected,  but  for  those  that  are  best ; 
for  the  sight  can  perceive  all  colours  and  all  shapes;  but  still 
it  ought  to  behold  only  things  worthy  of  light,  and  not  of  dark- 
ness. Again,  the  ear  can  receive  all  kinds  of  sounds ;  but 
some  it  ought  to  disregard ;  for  myriads  of  the  things  that  are 
said  are  disgraceful.  Nor,  O  foolish  and  arrogant  man,  because 
nature  has  given  you  the  faculty  of  taste,  ought  you  to  fill  your- 
self insatiably  with  everything,  like  a  cormorant ;  for  there 
are  many  things  not  merely  among  such  as  are  nutritious,  but 
of  those  which  are  exceedingly  so,  which  have,  nevertheless, 
produced  diseases  accompanied  with  great  suffering. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that,  because  for  the  sake  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  your  race  you  have  been  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
generation,  you  ought  to  pursue  pollutions  and  adulteries  and 
other  impure  connections ;  but  only  such  as,  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  engender  and  propagate  the  race  of  mankind.  Nor, 
because  you  have  been  made  endowed  with  a  mouth  and  a 
tongue  and  the  organs  of  speech,  ought  you  to  say  everything 
and  to  reveal  what  ought  not  to  be  spoken,  for  there  are  tin  es 
when  to  hold  one's  peace  is  useful.     And,  in  my  opinion,  th.  so 
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who  have  learnt  to  speak  have  also  learnt  to  be  silent,  the 
same  capacity  teaching  a  man  both  lines  of  conduct.  But 
those  men  who  relate  what  they  ought  not,  do  not  display  the 
faculty  of  eloquence,  but  the  weakness  of  their  faculty  of 
silence.  On  which  account  we  labour  to  bind  each  of  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  senses  before-mentioned  with  the  im- 
perishable bonds  of  temperance.  "  For  whatever  is  not  bound 
with  a  bond,"  says  Moses,  in  another  passage,  "is  impure,"* 
as  if  the  cause  of  its  unhappiness  was  the  fact  of  the  parts  of 
the  soul  being  relaxed  and  open  and  dissolved ;  but  that  the 
fact  of  their  being  compacted  and  tightly  bound  together  con- 
tributed to  goodness  and  soundness   of  life  and  reason. 

He,  therefore,  curses  the  godless  and  impious  Cain  with 
deserved  curses ;  because,  having  opened  the  caverns  of  this 
concrete  creature,  he  opened  his  mouth  for  all  external  things, 
praying  to  receive  them  in  an  insatiable  manner  and  to  contain 
them,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  God-loving  doctrine,  Abel. 

XXVIII.  "  On  this  account  shall  he  cultivate  the  earth  ;''f 
he  does  not  say,  "  He  shall  become  a  farmer."  For  every 
farmer  is  an  artist,  because  farming  is  an  art.  But  any  of 
the  common  people  are  cultivators  of  the  earth,  giving  their 
service  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries,  without  any 
skill.  These  men,  then,  as  they  have  no  superintendent  in  all 
that  they  do,  do  much  harm  ;  and  whatever  they  do  well  they 
do  by  chance,  and  not  in  accordance  with  reason.  But  the 
works  of  farmers,  which  are  performed  according  to  knowledge, 
are  all  of  them,  of  necessity,  useful. 

On  this  account  it  is  that  the  law-giver  has  attributed  to  the 
just  Noah  the  employment  of  a  farmer; J  showing  by  this 
that,  like  a  good  farmer,  the  virtuous  man  eradicates  in  the 
wild  wood  all  the  mischievous  young  saplings  which  have  been 
planted  by  the  passions  or  by  the  vices,  but  leaves  untouched 
all  those  which  bear  fruit,  and  which  may  act  instead  of  a  wall 
and  prove  a  firm  defence  for  the  soul.  And,  again,  among  the 
trees  capable  of  cultivation  he  manages  them  in  different  ways, 
and  not  all  in  the  same  way  :  pruning  some  and  adding  props 
to  others,  training  some  so  as  to  increase  their  size,  and  cutting 
down  others  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf.  Again,  when  he  sees  a 
vine  flourishing  and  luxuriant  he  bends  down  its  young  shoots 
to  the  ground,  digging  trenches  to  receive  them,  and  again 
*  Numbers  xix.  15.  f  Genesis  iv.  12.  J  Genesis  ix.  90. 
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heaping  up  the  ground  on  the  top  of  them  ;  and  they  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  instead  of  parts,  become  whole  trees,  and  instead 
of  daughters  they  become  mothers,  having  moreover  put  off 
the  old  age  which  is  the  usual  companion  of  maternity.  For, 
having  desisted  from  distributing  and  apportioning  its  nourish- 
ment amongst  numerous  offspring,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  that  which  was  previously  weak  from 
being  drained  by  this  cause  becomes  so  fully  satiated  as  to 
grow  fat  and  young  again. 

And  I  have  seen  another  man  who  cut  away  the  less  de- 
sirable shoots  of  trees  which  admitted  of  cultivation,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  above  the  ground,  and  left  only  a  small  piece 
adhering  to  the  root  itself.  And  then  taking  a  branch  in  good 
condition  from  another  tree  of  a  good  sort,  he  scraped  away 
the  one  shoot  down  till  he  came  to  the  pith,  and  the  shoot 
which  was  attached  to  the  root  he  cut  at  no  great  depth,  but 
opening  it  just  sufficiently  to  make  the  union  perfect,  and 
then  putting  into  the  cleft  the  shoot  which  he  had  pared  away 
he  fitted  it  in  ;  and  from  these  two  shoots  one  single  tree  of  one 
united  nature  sprang  up,  each  portion  giving  to  the  other  tha* 
which  was  useful  to  it ;  for  the  roots  support  the  shoot  which 
has  been  fitted  into  them,  and  prevent  it  from  drying  up  and 
withering,  and  the  shoot  which  has  been  inserted  as  a  reward 
for  its  nourishment  supplies  the  root  with  good  fruit  in  requital. 
There  are  also  an  innumerable  host  of  other  operations  in 
farming  which  proceed  on  rules  of  art,  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enumerate  on  the  present  occasion,  for  we  have 
only  dwelt  on  this  point  at  such  length  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  only  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  earth,  and  one  who  is  a  farmer. 

XXIX.  Accordingly  the  bad  man  never  ceases  from  employ- 
ing, without  any  of  the  principles  of  art,  his  earth-like  body, 
and  the  outward  senses  which  are  akin  to  it,  and  all  the 
external  objects  of  these  outward  senses,  and  he  injures  his 
miserable  soul,  and  he  also  injures  what  he  fancies  he  is 
benefiting  exceedingly,  his  own  body. 

But  the  good  man,  for  he  has  skill  in  the  art  of  a  farmer, 
manages  the  whole  of  his  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  art  and  reason  ;  for  when  the  outward  senses 
behave  insolently,  being  borne  forward  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity towards  the  external  objects  of  the  outward  senses, 
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they  are  easily  restrained  by  some  contrivance  among  those 
which  art  has  devised ;  but  when  an  impetuous  passion  in 
the  soul  becomes  violent,  bringing  forth  voluptuous  itchings 
and  ticklings  arising  from  pleasure  or  from  appetite,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  stings  and  agitation,  caused  by  fear  or  grief, 
it  is  softened  by  the  previously  prepared  saving  medicine;  and 
if  any  evil  devouring  as  it  goes,  proceeds  further,  like  a  sister 
of  the  cancrous  disease,  which  creeps  over  the  body,  it  is  cut 
out  by  reason  which  proceeds  in  its  operations  in  accordance 
with  knowledge. 

In  this  manner  then  the  trees  of  the  wild  wood  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  tameness,  but  all  the  plants  of  the  cultivated 
and  fruit-bearing  virtues  have  for  their  shoots  studies,  and  for 
their  fruits  virtuous  actions,  of  each  of  which  the  farming 
skill  of  the  soul  promotes  the  growth,  and  as  far  as  depends 
upon  it,  it  makes  them  immortal  by  its  industry. 

XXX.  Very  clearly  therefore  is  the  good  man  thus  shown 
to  be  a  farmer,  and  the  bad  man  to  be  only  a  cultivator  of  the 
land ;  and  I  wish  that  while  he  is  thus  cultivating  the  land, 
the  earthly  nature  which  environs  him,  had  imparted  some 
vigour  to  him,  and  had  not,  as  it  has,  taken  away  something  of 
the  power  which  he  had  before,  for  we  read  in  the  scripture, 
"It  shall  not  add  its  strength  to  thee  to  give  it  to  thee,"  and 
such  would  be  the  character  of  a  man  who  was  always  eating 
or  drinking  and  never  satisfied,  or  who  was  incessantly  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  devoting  his  energies 
to  the  gratifying  of  his  carnal  appetites,  for  deficiency  produces 
weakness,  but  fulness  produces  strength;  but  when,  amid 
abundance  of  things  an  insatiability  is  united  with  excessive  in- 
temperance, that  is  hunger;  and  they  are  truly  wretched 
whose  bodies  are  filled,  while  their  passions  are  empty  and 
still  thirsting;  but  of  the  lovers  of  knowledge  the  prophet 
speaks  in  a  great  song,  and  says,  "That  she  has  made  them  to 
ascend  upon  the  strength  of  the  earth,  and  has  fed  them  upon 
the  produce  of  the  fields,"*  showing  plainly  that  the  godless 
man  fails  in  attaining  his  object,  in  order  that  he  may  grieve 
the  more  while  strength  is  not  added  to  these  operations  in 
which  he  expends  his  energies,  but  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  taken  from  them;  but  they  who  follow  after  virtue,  placing 
it  above  all  these  things  which  are  earthly  and  mortal,  dis- 
*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  13. 
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regard  their  strength  in  their  exceeding  abundance,  using  God 
as  the  guide  to  conduct  them  in  their  ascent,  who  proffers  to 
them  the  produce  of  the  earth  for  their  enjoyment  and  most 
profitable  use,  likening  the  virtues  to  fields,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  virtues  to  the  produce  of  the  fields,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  generation  ;  for  from  prudence  is  derived  prudent 
action,  and  from  temperance  temperate  action,  and  from 
piety  pious  conduct,  and  from  each  of  the  other  virtues  is 
derived  the  energy  in  accordance  with  it. 

XXXI.  Now  these  energies  are  especially  the  food  of  the 
soul,  which  is  competent  to  give  suck,  as  the  lawgiver  says, 
"  Honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  solid  rock,"*  mean- 
ing by  the  solid  rock  which  cannot  be  cut  through,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  which  is  the  nurse  and  foster-mother  and  educator  of 
those  who  desire  incorruptible  food  ;  for  it,  as  the  mother  of 
those  things  which  exist  in  the  world,  immediately  supplies 
food  to  those  beings  which  are  brought  forth  by  her ;  but  they 
are  not  all  thought  worthy  of  divine  food,  but  only  such  are 
honoured  with  that  as  do  not  show  any  degeneracy  from  their 
parent ;  for  there  are  many  which  a  scarcity  of  virtue,  which 
is  more  terrible  than  a  scarcity  of  meat  and  drink,  has  de- 
stroyed; but  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom  is  borne  along, 
at  one  time  in  a  more  gentle  and  moderate  stream,  and  at 
another  with  greater  rapidity  and  a  more  exceeding  violence 
and  impetuosity.  When,  therefore,  it  descends  gently  it 
sweetens  after  the  manner  of  honey,  but  when  it  comes  on 
swiftly  the  wLjle  material  enters  like  oil  into  the  light  of 
the  soul. 

This  rock,  Moses,  in  another  place,  using  a  synonymous 
expression,  calls  manna  the  most  ancient  word  of  God,  by 
which  appellation  is  understood,  something  of  the  most  ge- 
neral possible  nature,  from  which  two  cakes  are  made,  one  of 
honey  and  the  other  of  oil,  that  is  to  say,  two  different  sys- 
tems of  life,  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one 
another,  both  worthy  of  attention,  at  the  very  beginning 
instilling  the  sweetness  of  these  contemplations  which  exist  in 
the  sciences,  and  again  emitting  the  most  brilliant  light  to 
those  who  take  hold  of  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
their  desire,  not  fastidiously,  but  firmly,  and  scarcely  by  means 
of  unremitting  and  incessant  perseverance.  These  then,  as  I 
*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  13. 
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have  said  before,  are  they  who  ascend  up  upon  the  strength 
of  the  earth. 

XXXII.  But  to  the  impious  Cain,  neither  does  the  earth 
contribute  anything  to  give  him  vigour,  even  though  he  never 
concerns  himself  about  anything  which  is  exterior  to  it;  on 
which  account,  in  the  next  sentence,  he  is  found  "  groaning 
and  trembling  upon  the  earth,"*  that  is  to  say,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  grief  and  terror  ;  and  such  also  is  the  miserable  life 
of  a  wicked  man,  who  has  received  for  his  inheritance  the 
most  painful  of  the  four  passions,  pain  and  terror ;  the  one 
being  equivalent  to  groaning,  and  the  other  to  trembling ;  for 
it  is  inevitable,  that  some  evil  should  either  be  present  to  or 
impending  over  such  a  man.  Now  the  expectation  of  im- 
pending evil  causes  fear,  but  the  suffering  of  present  evil 
causes  pain. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  pursues  virtue  is  found  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  corresponding  blessings ;  for  either  he 
has  acquired  what  is  good  or  he  will  attain  to  it.  Now  the 
present  possession  perfects  joy,  which  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sessions; but  the  expectation  of  possessing  it  brings  hope, 
the  food  of  those  souls  which  love  virtue  ;  on  account  of  which, 
putting  away  sluggishness,  we,  with  spontaneous  readiness, 
hasten  onwards  to  good  actions.  From  that  soul  therefore,  in 
which  justice  has  brought  forth  a  male  offspring,  that  is  to  say 
just  thoughts,  it  has  also  at  the  same  time  removed  all  pain- 
ful things,  and  the  birth  of  Noah  will  bear  testimony  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  name  of  Noah 
is  just ;  and  of  him  it  is  said,  "  he  will  make  us  to  rest  from 
our  works,  and  from  the  labours  of  our  hands,  and  from  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  God  has  cursed  ;'y  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  justice  in  the  first  place  to  cause  rest  instead  of  labour, 
being  utterly  indifferent  to  the  things  that  are  in  the  confines 
between  wickedness  and  virtue,  riches  and  glory,  and  power 
and  honour,  and  all  other  things  which  are  akin  to  these, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  energies  of  the  human  race. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  to  destroy  those  pains  which  exist 
in  accordance  with  our  own  energies ;  for  Moses  does  not  (as 
some  wicked  men  do)  say.  that  God  is  the  cause  of  evils,  but 
our  own  hands ;  indicating,   by  a  figurative  expression,  the 

*  Genesis  iv.  12.  f  Genesis  v.  29. 
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works  of  our  hands,  and  the  voluntary  inclinations   of  our 
mind  to  the  worser  part. 

XXXIII.  Last  of  all,  Noah  is  said  "  to  comfort  us  concern- 
ing our  work,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  God  hath 
cursed."*  But  by  this  is  meant  wickedness,  which  is  esta- 
blished in  the  souls  of  foolish  men  ;  the  remedy  for  which  (as 
one  seeks  for  remedies  for  a  severe  disease)  is  found  to  be  the 
just  man,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  panacea,  justice.  When, 
therefore,  he  has  repelled  these  evils  he  is  filled  with  joy,  as 
also  is  Sarah  :  for  she  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  caused  me 
laughter  ;"  and  she  adds  further,  "so  that  whosoever  hears  it 
shall  rejoice  with  me. "I  For  God  is  the  author  of  virtuous 
laughter  and  joy  ;  so  that  we  must  look  upon  Isaac  not  as  the 
offspring  of  creation,  but  as  the  work  of  the  uncreate  God. 
For  if  Isaac,  being  interpreted,  means  laughter,  and  if  it  be 
God  who  is  the  cause  of  laughter  according  to  the  true  testi- 
mony of  Sarah,  then  he  may  be  most  properly  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Isaac.  And  he  also  gives  a  share  to  Abraham  of  his 
own  proper  appellation,  to  whom,  when  he  eradicated  pain 
from  wisdom,  he  gave  rejoicing  as  an  offspring.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  is  worthy  to  listen  to  the  account  of  the  creative  power 
of  God  he  is  of  necessity  joyful,  and  rejoices  in  company  with 
those  who  have  had  a  longing  to  hear  the  same.  And  in  the 
account  of  the  creative  power  of  God  you  will  find  no  cunningly 
devised  fable,  but  only  unalloyed  laws  of  truth  firmly  established. 
Moreover,  you  will  find  no  vocal  measures  or  rhythm,  no 
melodies  alluring  the  hearing  with  musical  art ;  but  only  most 
perfect  works  of  virtue,  which  have  all  of  them  a  peculiar  har- 
mony and  fitness.  And  as  the  mind  rejoices  which  is  eager  to 
hear  of  the  works  of  God,  so  also  does  language,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  which  in  a 
manner  is  compelled  to  attend  to  them,  feel  exultation. 

XXXIV.  And  this  will  also  be  proved  by  the  oracle  which 
was  given  to  the  all-wise  Moses,  in  which  these  words  are  con- 
tained :  "  Behold,  is  there  not  Aaron  thy  brother,  the  Levite  ? 
I  know  that  he  will  speak  for  thee ;  and  behold  he  will  be 
coming  forth  to  meet  thee,  and  he  will  rejoice  in  himself  when 
he  seeth  thee."|  For  here  the  Creator  says,  that  he  knows 
that  uttered  speech  is  a  burden  to  the  mind,  because  it  speaks ; 

*  Genesis  v.  29.  f  Genesis  xxi.  6.  +  Exodus  iv.  14 
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for  he  represents  it,  that  is  to  say,  articulate  sound,  as  the 
organ,  as  it  were,  of  all  this  concrete  being  of  ours.  This 
speech  speaks,  and  discourses,  and  interprets  both  in  your  case 
and  mine,  and  in  that  of  all  mankind,  the  things  conceived  in 
the  mind,  and  it  moreover  comes  forward  to  meet  the  things 
which  the  mind  conceives ;  for  when  the  mind  being  excited 
towards  any  object  connected  with  it  receives  an  impetus,  either 
because  it  has  been  moved  internally  by  itself,  or  because  it  has 
received  some  remarkable  impressions  from  external  circum- 
stances, it  then  becomes  pregnant  and  labours  to  bring  forth 
its  conceptions.  And,  though  it  tries  to  deliver  itself  of  them, 
it  is  unable  to  do  so  till  sound,  like  a  midwife,  acting  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  tongue  or  of  some  other  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  receives  those  conceptions  and  brings  them 
to  light.  And  this  voice  is  itself  the  most  manifest  of  all  the 
conceptions.  For,  as  what  is  laid  up  is  hidden  in  darkness 
until  light  shines  upon  it  and  exhibits  it,  in  the  same  manner 
the  conceptions  are  stored  away  in  an  invisible  place,  namely, 
the  mind,  until  the  voice,  like  light,  sheds  its  beams  upon  them 
and  reveals  everything. 

XXXV.  Very  beautifully,  therefore,  was  it  said  that  speech 
goes  forth  to  meet  the  conceptions,  and  that  it  runs  on  endea- 
vouring to  overtake  them,  from  its  desire  of  giving  information 
respecting  them,  for  everything  has  the  greatest  affection  for 
its  own  proper  employment ;  and  the  proper  employment  of 
speech  is  to  speak,  to  which  employment  therefore  it  hastens 
by  a  kind  of  natural  kindred  and  propriety.  And  it  rejoices 
and  exults  when,  shedding  its  rays  upon  it  as  it  were,  it  accu- 
rately sees  and  overtakes  the  sense  of  the  matter  exhibited  ;  for 
then,  seizing  it  in  its  embrace,  it  becomes  its  most  excellent 
interpreter.  At  all  events,  we  repudiate  those  chatterers  and 
interminable  talkers,  who,  in  the  long  passages  of  their  con- 
versations, do  not  properly  keep  to  their  conceptions,  but 
merely  connect  long  and  empty  and,  to  say  the  truth,  lifeless 
sentences. 

Therefore  the  conversation  of  such  men  as  these  is  inde- 
corous, and  is  justly  condemned  to  groan ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  inevitable  that  that  conversation  which  proceeds 
from  a  proper  consideration  of  the  objects  of  its  consideration 
must  rejoice,  since  it  comes  in  an  adequate  manner  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  things   which  it  saw  and  comprehended 
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vigorously  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  within  the  knowledge  of  almost 
every  one  from  his  daily  experience.  For,  when  we  thoroughly 
understand  what  we  are  saying,  then  our  speech  rejoices  and 
exults,  and  is  rich  in  most  emphatic  and  appropriate  expres- 
sions, with  which,  using  great  copiousness  and  fluency  of  un- 
hesitating diction,  it  sets  before  the  hearer  what  it  desires  to 
exhibit  to  him  in  a  most  evident  and  efficient  manner.  But 
when  the  comprehension  of  the  conceptions  is  doubtful,  then 
the  speech  stumbles  and  exhibits  a  great  deficiency  of  suitable 
and  felicitous  expressions,  and  speaks  very  inappropriately ;  on 
which  account  it  is  tedious  and  wearisome  and  wanders  about, 
and  instead  of  persuading  its  hearers  it  pains  their  ears. 

XXXVI.  Again,  it  is  not  every  speech  which  should  come 
forward  to  meet  the  conceptions ;  nor  is  it  every  kind  of  con- 
ception that  it  should  come  to  meet ;  but  only  the  perfect 
Aaron  who  should  come  forward  to  meet  the  conceptions  of  the 
most  perfect  Moses.  Since  else  why,  when  God  had  said, 
"  Behold,  is  not  Aaron  tby  brother  ?"  did  he  add,  "  the  Levite," 
if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  teaching  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Levite  and  priest,  and  to  virtuous  speech  alone,  to  give  inform- 
ation respecting  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  which  are 
shoots  of  the  perfect  soul.  For  never  may  the  speech  of  a 
wicked  man  be  interpreter  of  divine  doctrines,  for  such  an  one 
would  deform  their  beauty  by  his  own  pollutions ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  what  is  intemperate  and  disgraceful  never  be 
related  by  the  utterance  of  a  virtuous  man,  but  may  sacred  and 
holy  conversations  always  deliver  the  relation  of  holy  things. 

In  some  of  the  best  governed  cities  of  the  world  they  say 
that  such  a  custom  as  this  prevails.  When  any  man  who  has 
not  lived  well  attempts  to  deliver  his  opinion,  either  in  the 
council  or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
do  so  by  his  own  mouth,  but  is  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to 
deliver  his  opinion  to  some  virtuous  and  honourable  man  to 
explain  in  his  behalf;  and  then  he,  when  he  has  heard  what 
he  wishes  said,  rises  up  and  unfolds  the  meaning  of  the  sewn 
up  mouth  of  his  instructor,  becoming  his  extempore  pupil ; 
and  he  displays  the  imaginations  of  another,  scarcely  consider- 
ing the  original  concern  of  them  even  in  the  rank  of  a  hearer 
or  spectator.  So  some  people  do  not  choose  to  receive  even 
benefits  from  unworthy  persons,  but  look  upon   the  injury 
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accruing  from  the  shame  of  taking  their  advice  as  greater  than 
the  advantage  which  can  be  derived  from  it. 

XXXVII.  This  lesson  the  most  holy  Moses  appears  to 
teach ;  for  such  is  the  object  of  the  statement  that  Aaron  the 
Levite  is  coming  forward  to  meet  his  brother  Moses,  and  that 
when  he  sees  him  he  rejoices  in  himself;  and  the  statement 
that  he  rejoices  in  himself  shows  also,  besides  the  doctrine 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  another  more  connected 
with  politics,  since  the  lawgiver  is  here  exhibiting  that  genuine 
joy  which  is  most  especially  akin  to  the  human  race ;  for  to 
speak  strictly,  the  feeling  of  joy  does  not  belong  to  abundance 
of  money,  or  of  possessions,  or  to  brilliancy  of  renown,  nor,  in 
short,  to  any  one  of  those  external  circumstances  which  are 
lifeless  and  unstable,  and  which  contain  the  seeds  of  their 
decay  in  themselves :  nor  yet  does  it  belong  to  personal 
strength  and  vigour,  and  to  the  other  advantages  of  the  body, 
which  are  common  to  even  the  most  worthless  men,  and  which 
have  often  brought  inevitable  destruction  on  those  who  pos- 
sessed them. 

Since  then  it  is  only  in  the  virtues  of  the  soul  that  genuine 
and  unadulterated  joy  is  found,  and  since  every  wise  man 
rejoices,  he  rejoices  in  himself,  and  not  in  his  surrounding 
circumstances  ;  for  the  things  that  are  in  himself  are  the  virtues 
of  the  mind  on  which  it  is  worthy  for  a  man  to  provide  him- 
self: but  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  are  either 
a  good  condition  of  body  or  an  abundance  of  external  wealth, 
which  are  not  proper  objects  for  a  man  to  pride  himself  on. 

XXXVIII.  Having  shown,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  could  by 
the  most  unmistakeable  testimony  of  Moses  that,  to  rejoice  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  wise  man ,  we  will  now  also  show 
that  to  hope  also  belongs  to  him  alone ;  and  here  again  we 
shall  have  no  need  of  any  other  witness  than  Moses  ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Seth  was  Enos  :  and  Enos, 
being  interpreted,  means  hope.  "  He  hoped  first,"  says  Moses, 
"to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God."*  Speaking 
wisely  :  for  to  a  man  inspired  with  the  principles  of  truth  what 
can  be  more  akin  and  appropriate  than  a  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  acquisition  of  good  things  from  the  one  bounteous  God  ? 
This,  if  one  must  speak  the  plain  truth,  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  onVy  real  birth  of  men,  as  those  who  do  not  hope  in  God 

*  Genesis  iv.  26. 
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have  no  share  in  rational  nature.  On  which  account  Moses, 
after  he  had  previously  mentioned  with  respect  to  Enos  that 
"  he  hoped  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,"  adds 
in  express  words,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  generation  of 
men  ;"*  speaking  with  perfect  correctness  :  for  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  God  that  man  is  the  only  creature  with  a  good 
hope.  So  that  arguing  by  contraries,  he  who  has  no  good 
hope  is  not  a  man.  The  definition,  therefore,  of  our  concrete 
being  is  that  it  is  a  living  rational  mortal  being  ;  but  the  defi- 
nition of  man,  according  to  Moses,  is  a  disposition  of  the  soul 
hoping  in  the  truly  living  God. 

Let  good  men,  then,  by  all  means  having  received  joy  and 
hope  for  their  blessed  inheritance,  either  possess  or  expect 
good  things :  but  let  bad  men,  of  whom  Cain  is  a  companion, 
living  in  fear  and  pain,  reap  a  harvest  of  a  most  bitter  portion, 
namely,  either  the  presence  or  the  expectation  of  evils,  groan- 
ing over  the  miseries  which  are  actually  oppressing  them,  and 
trembling  and  shuddering  at  the  expected  fearful  dangers. 

XXXIX.  However,  we  have  now  said  enough  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  let  us  proceed  to  investigate  what  comes  afterwards. 

He  continues  thus :  tl  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 
crime  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven  ."f  Now  what  is  meant  by 
this  will  be  shown  by  a  consideration  of  simple  passages.  If 
a  pilot  were  to  desert  his  ship  when  tossed  about  by  the  sea, 
would  it  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  ship  would  wander  out 
of  her  course  in  the  voyage  ?  Shall  I  say  more  ?  If  a  cha- 
rioteer in  the  contest  of  the  horse-race  were  to  quit  his  chariot, 
is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  course  of  the  free  horses  would  be 
disorderly  and  irregular  ?  Again,  when  a  city  is  left  destitute 
of  rulers  or  of  laws,  and  laws,  undoubtedly,  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  on  an  equality  with  magistrates,  must  not  that  city  be 
destroyed  by  those  greatest  of  evils,  anarchy  and  lawlessness  ? 
And  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  ordinances  of  nature,  the  body 
must  perish  if  the  soul  be  absent ;  and  the  soul,  if  reason  be 
absent.  Reason,  too,  must  be  destroyed  by  the  absence  of 
virtue.  But  if  each  of  these  things  is  such  an  injury  to  the 
things  that  are  abandoned  by  them,  then  how  great  must  we 
consider  is  the  misfortune  of  those  persons  who  are  abandoned 
by  God  ?  Whom  he  has  rejected  as  deserters  from  his  band  : 
and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  his  sacred  laws,  considering  them 
*  Genesis  v.  1.  t  Genesis  iv.  14. 
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them  unworthy  of  bis  superintendence  and  government.  For 
we  must  absolutely  be  certain  that  a  person  who  is  deserted 
by  his  superior  and  benefactor  is  guilty  of  great  crimes  and 
liable  to  severe  accusations.  For  when  would  you  say  that  a 
man  destitute  of  skill  is  most  greatly  injured  ?  Would  k  not 
be  when  he  is  utterly  abandoned  by  knowledge  ?  And  when 
would  you  say  that  the  ignorant  and  wholly  uninstructed  man 
is  most  injured  ?  Must  it  not  be  when  instruction  and  educa- 
tion complete  their  desertion  of  him?  When  again  do  we 
most  deplore  the  condition  of  the  foolish  ?  Is  it  not  when 
prudence  has  utterly  rejected  them  ?  And  when  do  we  pro- 
nounce intemperate  or  unjust  men,  miserable?  Is  it  not 
when  temperance  and  justice  have  condemned  them  to  an 
eternal  banishment  from  their  dominion  ?  When  do  we  pro- 
nounce the  impious,  wretched  ?  Is  it  not  when  piety  has  cut 
them  off  from  her  peculiar  rites  ?  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  not  utterly  impure  should  pray  to  be  chastised 
and  rejected  rather  than  deserted ;  for  desertion  will  most 
easily  ruin  them,  as  vessels  without  ballast  and  without  a 
pilot ;  but  correction  will  set  them  right  again.  Are  not  those 
boys  who  are  beaten  by  their  preceptors,  for  whatever  errors 
they  commit,  better  than  those  who  have  no  schoolmaster  ? 
And  are  not  those  who  are  reproved  by  their  teachers,  for  all 
the  errors  they  commit  in  the  arts  which  they  are  studying, 
better  than  those  who  receive  no  such  reproof  ?  And  are  not 
those  young  men  who  have  been  accounted  especially  worthy 
of  that  natural  superintendence  and  government,  which  thoso 
who  are  parents  exercise  over  their  children,  more  fortunate  and 
better  than  those  who  have  had  no  such  protectors?  And  if 
they  have  not  such  natural  protectors,  do  they  not  receive 
guardians  as  governors  in  a  secondary  rank,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  appointed  over  them  out  of  pity  for  their  orphan 
state  ;  to  fill  the  place  of  parents  to  them  in  all  things  that  are 
expedient? 

XL.  Let  us,  therefore,  address  our  supplications  to  God, 
we  who  are  self-convicted  by  our  consciousness  of  our  own  sins, 
to  chastise  us  rather  than  to  abandon  us ;  for  if  he  abandons 
us,  he  will  no  longer  make  us  his  servants,  who  is  a  merciful 
master,  but  slaves  of  a  pitiless  generation  :  but  if  he  chastises 
us  in  a  gentle  and  merciful  manner,  as  a  kind  ruler,  he  will 
t direct  our  offences,  sending  that  correcting  conviction,  his 
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own  word,  into  our  hearts,  by  means  of  which  he  will  heal 
them ;  reproving  us  and  making  us  ashamed  of  the  wicked- 
nesses which  we  have  committed.  On  this  account  the  law- 
giver says,  "  Every  word  which  a  widow  or  a  woman  who  is 
divorced  vows  against  her  own  soul  shall  remain  against  it."* 
For  if  we  call  God  the  husband  and  father  of  the  universe, 
supplying  the  origin  and  generation  of  all  things,  we  shall  be 
speaking  rightly :  as  we  shall  if  we  call  that  heart  widowed 
and  divorced  from  God  which  either  has  not  received  divine 
seed,  or,  after  having  received  it,  has  again  voluntarily  made 
it  abortive.  Therefore  every  thing  which  it  decides  it  shall 
decide  against  itself:  and  these  things  shall  remain  utterly 
incurable. 

For  how  can  it  be  anything  but  a  most  intolerable  evil,  for 
a  creature  which  is  inconstant  aud  easily  moved  in  every 
direction,  to  lay  down  any  positive  decision  and  determination 
about  itself,  attributing  to  itself  the  virtues  of  the  Creator  ? 
One  of  which  is  that,  according  to  which,  it  defines  in  an 
unhesitating  and  unalterable  manner.  Therefore,  not  only 
shall  it  be  widowed  of  knowledge,  but  it  shall  likewise  be  divorced 
from  it.  And  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  as  follows  : — 
For  the  soul  which  is  widowed  of,  but  is  not  yet  divorced  from, 
what  is  good,  is  able,  in  a  manner,  after  long  perseverance,  to 
come  to  a  reconciliation  and  agreement  with  her  lawful 
husband,  right-reason.  But  the  soul  which  has  once  been 
utterly  separated  from  it,  and  which  has  been  removed  to  a 
different  abode,  has  been  cast  out  for  ever  and  ever,  as  utterly 
incapable  of  reconciliation  or  peace,  and  is  entirely  unable  to 
return  to  its  previous  habitation. 

XLI.  This,  then,  may  be  enough  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pression, "  My  crime  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven. "f 

Let  us  now  consider  what  follows  that  verse  ' — "  Cain  says, 
"  But  if  thou  castest  me  out  this  day  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  from  thy  face  I  shall  be  hidden."  J  What  sayest 
thou,  my  good  man  ?  If  thou  art  utterly  cast  out  from  the 
whole  earth,  shall  you  still  be  hidden?     In  what  manner? 

*  Numbers  xxx.  10. 

+  This  is  not  the  translation  given  in  the  text  of  the  bible,  though  it 
is  inserted  in  the  margin.  In  the  text  of  the  bible  we  read,  "And  Cain 
said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." — 
GeDesis  iv.  13. 

1  Genesis  iv.  14. 
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For  shall  you  be  able  to  live  ?  or  are  you  ignorant  of  this,  that 
nature  has  given  animals  different  places  to  live  in,  and  has 
not  assigned  the  same  place  to  them  all  ?  She  has  allotted 
the  sea  to  the  fishes,  and  to  the  whole  race  of  aquatic  animals, 
and  the  land  to  all  the  terrestrial  animals.  And  man  too, 
according,  at  least,  to  the  composite  nature  of  his  body,  is  a 
terrestrial  animal.  And  it  is  owing  to  this  that  all  animals 
easily  die  when  they  have  quitted  the  place  which  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  have  gone,  as  it  were,  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  as,  for  instance,  when  terrestrial  animals  go  under  the 
water,  or  when  aquatic  animals  have  sailed  out  upon  the  land. 

If,  therefore  you,  being  a  man,  should  be  cast  out  from  the 
land,  whither  will  you  turn  ?  Will  you  dive  under  water, 
imitating  the  nature  of  aquatic  animals  ?  But  you  will  die  the 
moment  that  you  are  underneath  the  water.  Or  will  you  take 
wings  and  raise  yourself  aloft,  and  so  attempt  to  traverse  the 
regions  of  the  air,  changing  your  character  of  a  terrestrial,  for 
that  of  a  flying  animal  ?  But,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  change  and 
re-fashion  the  divine  impress  that  you  bear.  You  cannot  do  so. 
For  in  proportion  as  you  raise  yourself  to  a  greater  height,  so 
much  the  more  rapidly  will  you  descend  from  that  higher 
region  and  with  the  greater  impetuosity  to  the  earth,  which  is 
your  appropriate  place. 

XL II.  Can  a  man,  then,  or  any  other  created  animal,  hide 
himself  from  God  ?  Where  can  he  do  so  ?  Where  can  he  hide 
himself  from  that  being  who  pervades  all  places,  whose  look 
reaches  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  world,  who  fills  the 
whole  universe,  of  whom  not  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
existing  things  is  deficient  ?  And  what  is  there  extraordi 
nary  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  any  created  being 
to  conceal  himself  from  the  living  God,  when  it  is  not  even  in 
his  power  to  escape  from  all  the  material  elements  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  but  he  must,  if  he  abandon  me,  by  that  very 
act  enter  into  another  ?  At  all  events,  if  the  Creator,  employ- 
ing that  act  by  which  he  created  amphibious  animals,  had 
chosen  also  by  the  same  act  to  create  a  new  animal,  one  capa- 
ble of  living  in  any  element,  then,  this  animal,  if  it  forsook  the 
weighty  elements  of  earth  and  water,  would  necessarily  have 
gone  to  those  which  are  naturally  light,  namely,  air  and  fire. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  it  had  originally  dwelt 
among  those  elements  whose  place  is  on  high,  if  it  had  sought 
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to  effect  a  migration  from  them,  it  would  have  changed  to  the 
opposite  region ;  for  it  was  at  all  events  necessary  for  it  to 
appear  steadily  in  one  portion  of  the  world,  since  it  was  not 
possible  for  it  to  run  away  out  of  every  element :  since,  in 
order  that  nothing  external  might,  be  omitted,  the  Creator 
scattered  the  whole  of  the  four  principles  of  everything  over 
the  universe,  in  order  to  create  the  existing  condition  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  make  a  most  perfect  universe  of  perfect 
parts. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  from  the 
whole  of  the  creation  of  God,  how  can  it  be  anything  but  still 
more  impossible  to  escape  from  the  Creator  and  Ruler  him- 
self? Let  no  one  therefore  too  easily  receiving  these  words  in 
their  obvious  and  literal  acceptation  without  examination,  affix 
his  own  simplicity  and  folly  to  the  law;  but  let  him  rather 
consider  what  is  here  enigmatically  intimated  by  figurative  ex- 
pressions, and  so  understand  the  truth. 

XLIil.  Perhaps  now  that  which  is  intimated  by  the  expres- 
sion, "If  thou  castest  me  out  this  day  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  from  thy  face  I  shall  be  hidden,"  may  be  this,  if  thou 
dost  not  bestow  on  me  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  I  will  not 
receive  those  of  Heaven ;  and  if  no  use  and  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  is  afforded  me,  I  have  no  desire  for  virtue,  and  if 
thou  dost  not  allow  me  to  participate  in  human  advantages, 
thou  mayest  retain  the  divine  ones  to  thyself.  Now  the  things 
which  among  us  are  accounted  necessary  and  valuable  and 
genuine  real  goods  are  these;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  be  clothed  in 
various  colours  and  fashions  ;  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  sight, 
to  be  delighted  with  pleasant  sights  ;  by  means  of  one's  faculty 
of  hearing  to  be  delighted  with  melodies  of  all  sorts  of  sounds; 
to  be  gratified  through  our  nostrils  with  fragrant  exhalations 
of  odours ;  to  indulge  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly  to  satiety  ;  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  acquisition  of  silver  and  gold ;  to  be  invested  with 
honours  and  post  of  authority,  and  all  other  things  which  may 
tend  to  man's  reputation;  but  as  for  prudence,  or  fortitude, 
or  justice,  austere  dispositions  which  only  make  life  laborious, 
those  we  pass  by,  and  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  them  into  one 
calculation  we  must  do  so,  not  as  perfect  goods  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  efficients  of  good. 

Do  you  therefore,  O  ridiculous  man,  affirm  that  if  you  are 
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deprived  of  a  superfluity  of  bodily  advantages  and  external 
good  things,  you  will  not  come  into  the  sight  of  God?  But  I 
tell  you  that  even  if  you  are  so  deprived  of  them,  you  will 
by  all  means  come  into  his  sight ;  for  when  you  have  been 
released  from  the  unspeakable  bonds  of  the  body  and  around  the 
body,  you  will  attain  to  an  imagination  of  the  uncreated  God. 

XL  VI.  Do  you  not  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham  that,  "when 
he  had  left  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  and  his  father's 
house,"*  that  is  to  say,  the  body,  the  outward  senses,  and 
reason,  he  then  began  to  become  acquainted  with  the  powers 
of  the  living  God  ?  for  when  he  had  secretly  departed  from  all 
his  house,  the  law  says  that,  "  God  appeared  unto  him,"f 
showing  that  he  is  seen  clearly  by  him  who  has  put  off  mortal 
things,  and  who  has  taken  refuge  from  this  body  in  the  in- 
corporeal soul ;  on  which  account  Moses  taking  his  tent 
"  pitches  it  without  the  tabernacle,"J  and  settles  to  dwell  at 
a  distance  from  the  bodily  camp,  for  in  that  way  alone  could 
he  hope  to  become  a  worthy  suppliant  and  a  perfect  minister 
before  God.  And  he  says  that  this  tent  was  called  the  tent 
of  testimony,  taking  exceeding  care  that  it  may  really  be  the 
tabernacle  of  the  living  God,  and  may  not  be  called  so  only. 

For  of  virtues,  the  virtues  of  God  are  founded  in  truth, 
existing  according  to  his  essence  :  since  God  alone  exists  in 
essence,  on  account  of  which  fact,  he  speaks  of  necessity 
about  himself,  saying,  "I  am  that  I  am,"§  as  if  those  who 
were  with  him  did  not  exist  according  to  essence,  but  only 
appeared  to  exist  in  opinion. 

But  the  tent  of  Moses  being  symbolically  considered,  the 
virtue  of  man  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  appellation,  not  of 
real  existence,  being  only  an  imitation,  a  copy  made  after  the 
model  of  that  divine  tabernacle,  and  consistent  with  these 
facts  is  the  circumstance  that  Moses  when  he  is  appointed  to 
be  the  God  of  Pharaoh,  was  not  so  in  reality,  but  was  only 
conceived  of  as  such  in  opinion,  "  for  I  know  that  it  is  God 
who  gives  and  bestows  favours,  but  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
that  he  is  given,  and  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  "  I 
give  thee  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,"  and  yet  what  is  given  is  the 
patient,  not  the  agent ;  but  he  that  is  truly  living  must  be 
the  agent,  and  beyond  all  question  cannot  be  the  patient. 

*  Genesis  xii.  1.  +  Genesis  xii.  7. 

£  Exodus  xxxiiL  7.  §  Exodus  iii.  14. 
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What  then  is  inferred  from  these  facts  ?  Why,  that  the 
wise  man  is  called  the  God  of  the  foolish  man,  but  he  is  not 
God  iu  reality,  just  as  a  base  coin  of  the  apparent  value  of 
four  drachmas  is  not  a  four  drachma  piece.  But  when  he  is 
compared  with  the  living  God,  then  he  will  be  found  to  be  a 
man  of  God ;  but  when  he  is  compared  with  a  foolish  man,  he 
is  accounted  a  God  to  the  imagination  and  in  appearance,  but 
he  is  not  so  in  truth  and  essence. 

XLV.  Why  then  do  you  talk  nonsense,  saying,  "  If  thou 
castest  me  forth  from  off  the  earth,  and  from  thee  I  shall  be 
hidden."  For  one  might  say  on  the  contrary,  if  I  remove  thee 
from  the  earth  by  part  of  thee,  then  I  will  manifestly  show  thee 
my  own  image.  And  a  proof  of  this  is,  thou  wilt  depart  from 
before  the  face  of  God,  but  when  thou  hast  departed  thou  wilt 
not  the  less  inhabit  thy  earthly  body.  For  Moses  says,  after- 
wards, "  And  Cain  went  forth  from  before  the  face  of  God 
and  dwelt  in  the  earth,"  *  so  that  when  thou  art  cast  out  from 
the  earth,  thou  art  not  hidden  from  the  living  God ;  but  when 
thou  desertest  him  thou  takest  refuge  on  earth  in  a  mortal 
country.  And  indeed  it  will  not  be  the  case,  that  every  one 
who  findeth  thee  will  hide  thee,  as  thou  sayest,  speaking 
sophistically.  For  that  which  is  found,  is  found  in  every  case 
by  two  people,  by  one  who  resembles  itself,  or  by  one  who  is 
dissimilar.  By  one  who  resembles  itself  according  to  the 
kindred  and  relationship  which  exists  in  all  things,  and  by 
him  who  is  not  like,  according  to  the  contrary  unlikeness. 

The  one,  therefore,  that  is  like,  endeavours  to  preserve  that 
which  resembles  itself,  and  that  which  is  dissimilar  endeavours 
to  destroy  that  which  differs  from  it.  And  let  them  know  that 
Cain,  and  all  other  wicked  men  will  not  be  slain  by  any  one 
who  meets  them,  but  that  evil  doers  imitating  their  kindred 
and  connected  wickednesses,  will  become  guardians  and  pre- 
servers of  them ;  but  all  those  who  have  cultivated  prudence 
or  any  other  virtue,  will  destroy  them  if  they  can,  as  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies.  For,  in  short,  all  bodies  and  all  things  are 
preserved  by  the  things  which  are  akin  to  and  attached  to  them, 
but  are  destroyed  by  those  that  are  alien  and  hostile  to  them. 
On  this  account,  also,  the  oracle  which  bears  testimony  against 
this  pretended  simplicity  of  Cain,  says,  "  You  do  not  think  as 
you  say  "  For  you  say,  indeed,  that  whosoever  finds  out  tne 
*  Genesis  iv.  16.  T  Genesis  xlL  5. 
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devices  of  your  act  will  slay  you.  But  you  know  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  will  do  so,  as  there  are  millions  of  men  enrolled 
in  your  alliance  ;  but  he  only  who  is  a  friend  to  virtue  and  an 
irreconcileable  enemy  to  you.  And  God  says,  he  "  who  slays 
Cain  shall  suffer  sevenfold."  But  I  do  not  know  what  analogy 
this  real  meaning  of  this  expression  bears  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  it,  "  He  shall  suffer  sevenfold.  For  he  has  not 
said  what  is  to  be  sevenfold,  nor  has  he  described  the  sort  of 
penalty,  nor  by  what  means  such,  penalty  is  excused  or  paid. 

X  LVI.  Therefore,  one  must  suppose  that  all  these  things  are 
said  figuratively  and  allegorically ;  and  perhaps  what  God  means 
to  set  before  us  here  is  something  of  this  sort.  The  irrational 
part  of  the  soul  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  senses  of  seeing, 
of  smelling,  of  hearing,  of  tasting,  and  of  touch,  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  the  organs  of  generation.  If,  therefore,  any  one 
were  to  slay  the  eighth,  that  is  to  say,  Cain,  the  ruler  of  them 
all,  he  would  also  paralyse  all  the  seven.  For  they  are  all  con- 
firmed by  the  vigorous  strength  of  the  mind,  and  they  all  feel 
weak  simultaneously  with  any  weakness  exhibited  by  the  mind, 
and  they  all  endure  relaxation  and  complete  dissolution  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  which  complete  wickedness 
brings  upon  them. 

Now  these  seven  senses  are  unpolluted  and  pure  in  the  soul 
of  the  wise  man,  and  here  also  they  are  found  worthy  of 
honour.  But  in  that  of  the  foolish  man  they  are  impure  and 
polluted,  and  as  I  said  before,  punished,  that  is,  they  are  worthy 
of  punishment  and  chastisement.  At  all  events,  when  the 
Creator  determined  to  purify  the  earth  by  means  of  water,  and 
that  the  soul  should  receive  purification  of  all .  its  unspeakable 
offences,  having  washed  off  and  effaced  its  pollutions  after  the 
fashion  of  a  holy  purification,  he  recommended  him  who  was 
found  to  be  a  just  man,  who  was  not  borne  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  deluge,  to  enter  into  the  ark,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  soul,  namely,  the  body,  and  to  lead  into 
it  "  seven  of  all  clean  beasts,  male  and  female,"*  thinking  it 
proper  that  virtuous  reason  should  employ  all  the  pure  parts  of 
the  irrational  portion  of  man. 

XL VII.  And  this  injunction  which  the  lawgiver  laid  down, 
is  of  necessity  applicable  to  all  wise  men ;  for  they  have  their 
sense  of  sight  purified,  their  sense  of  hearing  thoroughly  ex£. 
*  Genesis  vii  2. 
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amined.  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest  of  their  outward  senses. 
Accordingly,  they  have  the  faculty  of  speech  free  from  all  spot 
or  stain,  and  their  appetites  which  prompt  them  to  indulge  the 
passions  in  a  state  of  due  subjection  to  the  law.  And  every 
one  of  the  seven  outward  senses  is  in  one  respect  male,  and  in 
another,  female.  For  when  they  are  stationary,  or  when  it  is 
in  motion,  they  are  stationary  while  quiescent  in  sleep,  and 
they  are  in  motion  while  they  are  energising  in  their  waking 
state ;  and  the  one  in  accordance  with  habit  and  tranquillity,  as 
being  subject  to  passion,  is  called  the  female ;  and  the  one 
which  exists  according  to  motion  and  energy,  as  one  that  is 
only  conceived  in  action,  is  called  the  male. 

Thus,  in  the  wise  man,  the  seven  senses  appear  to  be  pure ; 
and  on  the  contrary  in  the  wicked  man,  they  appear  to  be  all 
liable  to  punishment.  For  how  great  a  multitude  of  things  do 
we  imagine  to  be  each  day  wrongly  represented  by  our  eyes, 
which  go  over  to  colours  and  shapes,  and  to  things  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  see  ?  And  how  so  great  a  multitude  of  things 
suffer  similar  treatment  from  the  ears  which  follow  all  kinds  of 
sounds  ?  How  many  too  are  misrepresented  by  the  organs  of 
smelling  and  of  taste,  and  by  flavours  and  vapours,  and'  other 
things  led  on  according  to  innumerable  variations?  I  say 
nothing  of  that  multitude  of  persons  whom  the  unrestrainable 
impetuosity  of  an  unbridled  tongue  has  destroyed,  or  the  in- 
curable violence  which  leads  man  on  to  carnal  connections  with 
intemperate  appetite.  Cities  are  full,  and  all  the  earth  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  is  full  of  these  evils,  in  consequence  of  which, 
continual  and  unceasing  and  terrible  wars  are  set  on  foot 
among  men,  even  in  times  of  peace,  both  publicly  and 
privately. 

XLVIII.  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  that  all  men 
who  are  not  utterly  uneducated  would  choose  to  be  mutilated 
and  to  become  blind,  rather  than  to  see  what  is  not  fitting 
to  be  seen,  to  become  deaf  rather  than  to  hear  pernicious  dis- 
courses, and  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out  if  that  were  the  only 
way  to  prevent  their  speaking  things,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken.  At  all  events,  they  say  that  some  wise  men,  when 
they  have  been  tortured  on  the  wheel  to  make  them  betray 
secrets  which  are  not  worthy  to  be  divulged,  have  bitten  out 
their  tongues,  and  so  have  inflicted  on  their  torturers  a  more 
grievous  torture  than  they  themselves  were  suffering,  as  th?y 
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could  not  learn  from  them  what  they  desired ;  and  it  is  better 
to  be  made  an  eunuch  than  to  be  hurried  into  wickedness  by 
the  fury  of  the  illicit  passions  :  for  all  these  things,  as  they 
overwhelm  the  soul  in  pernicious  calamities,  are  deservedly 
followed  by  extreme  punishments. 

Moses  says  in  the  next  passage  that  the  Lord  God  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  who  found  him  from 
slaying  him  ;  but  what  this  mark  is,  he  has  not  shown,  although 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the  nature  of  everything  by  a 
sign,  as  he  does  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  where  God  changed 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  withered  the  hand  of  Moses  till  it 
became  like  snow,  and  turned  the  river  into  blood.  Or  may 
we  not  suppose  that  this  mark  was  set  upon  Cain  to  prevent 
his  being  slain,  as  a  token  that  he  would  never  be  destroyed  ? 
For  he  has  never  once  mentioned  his  death  in  the  whole  of 
the  law,  showing  enigmatically  that,  like  that  fabulous  monster 
Scylla,  so  also  folly  is  an  undying  evil,  which  never  entirely 
perishes,  and  yet  which  as  to  its  capability  of  dying  receives 
all  time,  and  is  never  wholly  free  from  death. 

And  I  would  that  the  opposite  event  might  happen,  that  all 
evils  might  be  utterly  eradicated,  and  might  endure  total 
destruction  ;  but  as  it  is  they  are  constantly  budding  forth,  and 
inflict  an  incurable  disease  on  all  who  are  once  infected  by 
them. 


A   TREATISE 
ON  THE  POSTERITY  OF  CAIN, 

THE    MAN    WISE    IN    HIS    OWN    CONCEIT; 

AND  ON  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  CAIN  BECAME  AN  EXILE. 

I.  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  before  the  face  of  God,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  opposite  to  Eden."*  Now  we  may 
raise  the  question  whether  we  are  to  take  the  expressions  which 
occur  in  the  books  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Moses 
and  to  interpret  them  in  a  somewhat  metaphorical  sense,  while 
the  ideas  which  readily  present  themselves  as  derived  from  the 
names  are  very  deficient  in  truth.  For  if  the  living  God  has  a 
face,  and  if  he  who  desires  to  leave  it  can  with  oerfect  ease  rise 

*  Gnesis  iv.  16. 
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up  and  depart  to  another  place,  why  do  we  repudiate  the  im- 
piety of  the  Epicureans,  or  the  godlessness  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  mythical  suggestions  of  which  life  is  full  ?  For  the  face 
is  a  portion  of  an  animal ;  but  God  is  a  whole,  not  a  part :  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  for  him  other  parts  also,  a 
neck,  and  a  chest,  and  hands,  and  moreover  a  belly,  feet,  and 
generative  organs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  countless  number  of 
internal  and  external  faculties.  And  the  fact  of  God's  having 
passions  like  unto  those  of  man  follows  of  necessity  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  form  like  that  of  man  :  since  all  those  limbs 
are  not  superfluous  and  mere  exuberances,  but  have  been  made 
by  nature  as  assistants  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  possess 
them,  and  she  has  adapted  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  and 
consistent  with  their  natural  necessities  and  offices.  But  the 
living  God  has  need  of  nothing ;  so  that  as  he  does  not  at  all 
require  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  parts  of  the  body, 
he"  cannot  possibly  have  such  parts  at  all. 

n.  And  from  whence  does  Cain  go  forth  ?  is  it  from  the 
palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  world  ?  But  what  house  of  God  can 
exist  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  except  this  world  which 
it  is  impossible  and  impracticable  to  quit  ?  For  the  great  circle 
of  the  heaven  binds  round  and  contains  within  itself  everything 
which  has  ever  been  created  ;  and  of  those  things  which  have 
already  perished,  the  componert  parts  are  resolved  into  their 
original  elements,  and  are  ag:.Jn  portioned  off  among  those 
powers  of  the  universe  of  which  they  consist,  the  loan  which, 
as  it  were,  was  advanced  to  each,  being  restored  back  at  unequal 
periods  of  time,  in  accordance  with  laws  previously  laid  down, 
to  the  nature  which  originally  made  it,  whenever  that  nature 
chooses  to  call  in  its  debts. 

Again,  if  any  person  goes  out  from  any  place,  that  which  he 
leaves  behind  him  is  in  a  different  place  from  that  in  which  he 
now  is,  but  if  this  be  true  it  must  follow  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  the  universe  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God, 
who  never  leaves  any  place  empty  or  destitute  of  himself,  but 
who  fills  up  all  things  for  all  time  ;  and  if  God  has  not  a  face 
(inasmuch  as  he  is  not  bound  by  what  may  seem  appropriate 
for  created  things),  and  if  he  does  not  exist  in  parts  inasmuch 
as  he  surrounds  all  things  and  is  not  surrounded  by  any,  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  to  remove  and  depart  from  this  world 
as  from  a  city,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  it  left  without. 
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It  now  remains  for  us,  considering  that  none  of  these  things 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  strict  propriety,  to  turn  to  the  alle- 
gorical system,  which  is  dear  to  men  versed  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, taking  the  first  principles  of  our  argument  from  this 
source. 

If  it  is  hard  to  depart  from  before  the  face  and  out  of  the 
sight  of  a  mortal  king,  how  can  it  be  anything  but  extremely 
difficult  to  depart  and  quit  the  appearance  of  God,  and  to 
determine  no  longer  to  come  into  his  sight.  This  indeed  is  to 
be  left  without  any  idea  of  him,  and  to  be  mutilated  as  to  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  and  all  those  who  of  necessity  have  endured 
this  fate,  being  weighed  down  by  the  might  of  irresistible  and 
implacable  power,  are  objects  rather  for  pity  than  for  hatred  ; 
but  all  those  who  voluntarily  and  of  deliberated  purposes  have 
rejected  the  living  God,  exceeding  even  the  bounds  of  wickedness 
itself,  for  what  other  evil  of  equal  weight  can  possibly  be 
found  ?  Such  men  should  suffer  not  the  usual  punishments  of 
evil  doers,  but  something  new  and  extraordinary.  And  surely 
no  one  could  invent  a  more  novel  or  more  terrible  penalty 
than  a  departure  and  flight  from  the  presence  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe. 

III.  Accordingly  God  banished  Adam  ;  but  Cain  went  forth 
from  his  presence  of  his  own  accord  ;  Moses  here  showing  to 
us  the  manner  of  each  sort  of  absence  from  God,  both  the 
voluntary  and  the  involuntary  sort ;  but  the  involuntary  sort 
as  not  existing  in  consequence  of  any  intention  on  our  part, 
will  subsequently  have  such  a  remedy  applied  to  it  as  the  case 
admits  of ;  for  God  will  raise  up  another  offspring  in  the 
place  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew,  a  male  offspring  for  the  soul 
which  has  not  turned  by  its  own  intention,  by  name  Seth, 
which  name  being  interpreted  means  irrigation ;  but  the 
voluntary  flight  from  God,  as  one  that  has  taken  place  by 
deliberate  purpose  and  intention,  will  await  on  irremediable 
punishment  in  all  eternity,  for  as  good  deeds  that  are  done  in 
consequence  of  forethought  and  design,  are  better  than  un- 
intentional ones,  so  also  among  offences  those  that  are  unde- 
signed are  of  less  heinousness  than  those  that  are  premeditated. 

IV,  Therefore  punishment  which  is  the  chastiser  of  im- 
pious men,  will  await  Cain  who  has  now  departed  from  before 
the  face  of  God,  but  Moses  will  suggest  to  those  who  know 
God,  a  most  excellent  suggestion,  to  love  God  and  to  obey 
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him.  and  cleave  to  him,  for  he  tells  men  that  this  is  the  life 
which  in  truth  is  tranquil  and  lasting,*  and  he  very  empha- 
tically invites  us  to  the  honour  of  the  one  being  who  is  above 
all  others  to  be  beloved  and  honoured,  bidding  us  cleave 
to  him,  recommending  to  us  a  continual  and  constant  and 
inseparable  harmony  and  union  of  friendship  with  him.  These 
suggestions  and  such  as  these  are  what  he  gives  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  he  himself  so  insatiably  desires  to  behold  him, 
and  to  be  beheld  by  him,  that  he  supplicates  him  to  display 
to  his  eye  his  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, so  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  it,f  that  thus 
he  might  receive  a  most  well-grounded  certainty  of  knowledge 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  in  exchange  for  uncertain  doubts  ; 
and  he  will  never  cease  from  urging  his  desire,  but  even, 
though  he  is  aware  that  he  desires  a  matter  which  is  difficult 
of  attainment,  or  rather  which  is  wholly  unattainable,  he  still 
strives  on,  in  no  way  remitting  his  intense  anxiety,  but 
without  admitting  any  excuse,  or  any  hesitation,  or  vacillation  ; 
using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  gain  his  object. 

V.  At  all  events,  he  will  now  penetrate  into  "the  darkness 
where  God  was. "if  That  is  to  say,  into  those  unapproachable 
and  invisible  conceptions  which  are  formed  of  the  living  God. 
For  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  does  not  exist  in  time,  nor  at 
all  in  place,  but  he  is  superior  to  both  time  and  place  ;  for, 
having  made  all  created  things  in  subjection  to  himself,  he  is 
surrounded  by  nothing,  but  he  is  superior  to  everything.  And 
being  superior  to,  and  being  also  external  to  the  world  that  he 
has  made,  he  nevertheless  fills  the  whole  world  with  himself ; 
for,  having  by  his  own  power  extended  it  to  its  utmost  limits, 
he  has  connected  every  portion  with  another  portion  according 
to  the  principles  of  harmony. 

When,  therefore,  the  soul  that  loves  God  seeks  to  know 
what  the  one  living  God  is  according  to  his  essence,  it  is  enter- 
ing upon  an  obscure  and  dark  subject  of  investigation,  from 
which  the  greatest  benefit  that  arises  to  it  is  to  comprehend 
that  God,  as  to  his  essence,  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  any 
being,  and  also  to  be  aware  that  he  is  invisible.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  great  hierophant  had  attained  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  important  point  in  this  investiga- 
tion before  he  commenced  it,  when  he  entreated  God  to  become 
*  Demeronomy  xxx.  20.         f  Exodus  xxxiii.  18.         $  Exodus  xx.  13. 
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the  exhibitor  and  expounder  of  his  own  nature  to  him,*  for 
he  says,  "  Show  me  thyself ;"  showing  very  plainly  by  this 
expression  that  no  created  being  is  competent  by  himself  to 
learn  the  nature  of  God  in  his  essence. 

VI.  On  this  account  too,  Abraham,  when  he  had  come 
unto  the  place  which  God  had  told  him  of,  "  On  the  third  day, 
looking  up,  saw  the  place  afar  off."t  What  kind  of  place? 
Was  it  the  place  to  which  he  came  ?  And  how  was  it  still  afar 
off,  if  he  had  already  come  to  it  ?  But  perhaps  the  meaning 
which  is  intended  under  this  expression  may  be  something  like 
this  : — The  wise  man,  being  always  desirous  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  when  he  is  proceeding 
along  the  road  which  leads  by  knowledge  and  wisdom,  pre- 
viously meets  with  words  of  God,  among  which  he  rests  for  a 
while  ;  and  though  he  had  previously  determined  to  proceed  by 
some  other  road,  he  now  stops  and  hesitates ;  for  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  being  opened,  he  sees  more  clearly  that  he  had 
entered  upon  a  chase  after  a  thing  which  was  difficult  to  over- 
take, which  constantly  retreated  before  him,  and  was  always  at 
a  distance,  and  which  outstripped  its  pursuers  by  placing  an 
immeasurable  distance  between  them.  You  think,  therefore, 
rightly  that  all  the  speediest  things  which  are  under  heaven 
would  appear  to  be  standing  still  if  compared  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  stars.  And  yet  the  whole 
heaven  was  made  by  God ;  and  the  maker  always  goes  before 
that  which  is  made.  So  that,  of  necessity,  not  only  the  other 
things  which  exist  among  us,  but  also  that  which  has  the  most 
rapid  motion  of  all,  namely,  the  mind,  may  fall  short  of  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  great  cause  of  all  things  by  an 
undescribable  distance. 

But  the  stars,  as  they  are  themselves  in  motion,  pass  by  all 
things  that  move  ;  but,  though  it  seems  incredible,  God,  while 
standing  still,  outstrips  everything.  And  it  is  said  that  he,  at 
the  same  moment,  is  close  to  us  and  at  a  great  distance,  touch- 
ing us  with  his  creative  or  his  punishing  powers,  which  are  close 
to  each  individual,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  driving  away  the 
creature  to  an  excessive  distance  from  his  nature  as  existing 
according  to  its  essence,  so  that  it  cannot  touch  him  without 
oven  the  unalloyed  and  incorporeal  efforts  of  the  intellect. 
Therefore  we  sympathise  in  joy  with  those  who  love  God  and 
*  Exodus  xxxiii.  12.  *  Genesis  xxii.  4. 
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seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  living  God,  even  if  they 
fail  to  discover  it ;  for  the  vague  investigation  of  what  is  good 
is  sufficient  by  itself  to  cheer  the  heart,  even  if  it  fail  to  attain 
the  end  that  it  desires.  But  we  participate  in  indignation 
against  that  lover  of  himself,  Cain;  because  he  has  left  his 
soul  without  any  conception  whatever  of  the  living  God,  having 
of  deliberate  purpose  mutilated  himself  of  that  faculty  by  which 
alone  he  might  have  been  able  to  see  him. 

VII.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  consider  the  wickedness  into 
which  a  man  who  flies  from  the  face  of  God  is  driven,  since  it 
is  called  a  tempest.  The  law-giver  showing,  by  this  expres- 
sion, that  he  who  gives  way  to  inconsiderate  impulses  without 
any  stability  or  firmness  exposes  himself  to  surf  and  violent 
tossing,  like  those  of  the  sea,  when  it  is  agitated  in  the  winter 
season  by  contrary  winds,  and  has  never  even  a  single  glimpse 
of  calm  or  tranquillity.  But  as  when  a  ship  having  been  tossed 
in  the  sea  is  agitated,  it  is  then  no  longer  fit  to  take  a  voyage 
or  to  anchor  in  harbour,  but  being  tossed  about  hither  and 
thither  it  leans  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
struggles  in  vain  against  the  waves  ;  so  the  wicked  man,  yield- 
ing to  a  perverse  and  insane  disposition,  and  being  unable  to 
regulate  his  voyage  through  life  without  disaster,  is  constantly 
tossed  about  in  perpetual  expectation  of  an  overturning  of  his 
life. 

But  the  connection  of  the  consequence  affects  me  in  no 
moderate  degree ;  for  it  happens  that  that  which  comes  near 
him  who  is  standing  still  longs  for  tranquillity,  as  being  some- 
thing which  resembles  itself.  Now  that  which  stands  still 
without  any  deviation  is  God,  and  that  which  is  moved  is  the 
creature,  so  that  he  who  comes  near  to  God  desires  stability ; 
but  he  who  departs  from  him,  as  by  so  doing  he  is  approaching 
a  creature  easily  overturned,  is  borne  towards  that  which  re- 
sembles it. 

VIII.  On  this  account  it  is  written  in  the  curses  contained 
in  scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  never  rest ;  nor  shall  there  be  any 
rest  for  the  sole  of  thy  foot."  *  And,  a  little  afterwards,  we 
read  that,  "  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee."f  For 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  foolish  man,  who  is  always  being  tossed 
about  in  a  manner  contrary  to  right  reason,  to  be  hostile  to 
tranquillity  and  rest,  and  not  to  stand  firmly  or  with  a  sure 

*  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  65.  +  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  66, 
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foundation  on  any  doctrine  whatever.  Accordingly  he  is  full 
of  different  opinions  at  different  times,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
the  same  circumstances,  without  any  new  occurrence  having 
arisen  to  affect  them,  he  will  be  perfectly  contrary  to  himself, 
— now  great,  now  little,  now  hostile,  now  friendly ;  and,  in 
short,  he  will,  so  to  say,  be  everything  that  is  most  inconsistent 
in  a  moment  of  time.  And,  as  the  law-giver  says,  "  All  his 
life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  him ;"  having  no  firm  footing, 
but  being  constantly  tossed  about  by  opposing  circumstances, 
which  drag  it  different  ways.  On  which  account  Moses  says, 
in  another  place,  "  Cursed  of  God  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree  ;"*  because  what  he  ought  to  hang  upon  is  God. 

But  such  a  man  has,  of  his  own  accord,  bound  himself  to 
the  body,  which  is  a  wooden  burden  upon  us,  exchanging  hope 
for  desire  and  a  perfect  hope  for  the  greatest  of  evils  ;  for  hope, 
being  the  expectation  of  good  things,  causes  the  mind  to  depend 
upon  the  bounteous  God  ;  but  appetite,  creating  only  unreason- 
able desires,  depends  on  the  body,  which  nature  has  made  to  be 
a  sort  of  receptacle  and  abode  for  the  soul. 

IX.  Let  these  men,  then,  hang  by  their  appetites  as  by  a 
halter ;  but  the  wise  Abraham,  where  he  stands,  comes  near  to 
God,  who  is  also  standing.  For  Moses  says  that  "  Abraham 
was  standing  near  to  God  ;  and  coming  nigh  unto  him,  he 
said,''t  •  •  •  For  in  good  truth  the  unalterable  soul  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  access  to  the  unalterable  God  ;  and  being 
of  such  a  disposition,  it  does  really  stand  very  near  to  the 
Divine  power.  Therefore  the  oracle  which  was  given  to 
the  all-wise  Moses  most  manifestly  shows  the  lasting  good 
condition  and  stability  of  the  virtuous  man.  Now,  the  oracle 
is  as  follows:  "And  do  thou  thyself  stand  with  me."  J  By 
which  expression,  two  things  are  made  clear.  One,  that  it  is 
the  living  God,  who  moves  and  turns  about  all  other  beings, 
being  himself  unchangeable  and  immoveable.  The  second  is, 
that  he  makes  the  virtuous  man  a  participator  in  his  own  tran- 
quil nature.  For,  as  I  suppose,  the  crooked  things  are  made 
straight  by  his  straight  rule ;  so,  likewise,  are  the  things  that 
are  in  motion  restrained  and  made  stationary  by  the  power  of 
him  who  always  stands  still  and  firm. 

In  this  passage,  therefore,  he  commands  another  being  to 
stand  with  him  :  but  in  another  place  he  says,   "  I  will  go 

*  Deut.  xxi.  23.  f  Genesis  xxviii.  22.  %  Deut.  v.  31. 
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down  with  thee  to  Egypt,  and  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  end."* 
He  does  not  say,  Thou  shalt  go  down  with  me.  Why  not  ? 
Because  calmness  and  stability  are  the  especial  attributes  of 
God ;  but  a  liability  to  change  one's  place,  and  every  kind  of 
motion  which  has  a  tendency  to  change  the  place,  is  incident 
to  a  created  being.  When,  therefore,  he  invites  the  man  to 
his  own  peculiar  good,  he  says,  "  Stand  thou  with  me :"  not 
"  I  will  stand  with  thee."  For  "  will  stand,"  cannot  be  said 
of  God,  who  always  stands  still. 

But  when  he  comes  to  that  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  the  creature,  he  says,  with  the  most  perfect  correctness,  "  I 
will  go  down  with  you;"  for  change  of  place  is  adapted  to 
you :  so  that  no  one  shall  go  down  with  me,  for  in  me  there  is 
no  changing ;  but  whatever  is  consistent  with  me,  that  is  to 
say,  with  rest,  shall  stand.  And  with  those  who  go  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  change  their  place  (for  change  of  place  is 
akin  to  and  closely  connected  with  them),  I  will  go  down  also, 
not  indeed  changing  my  situation  as  to  its  actual  place,  inas- 
much as  I  fill  every  place  with  myself.  And  this,  too,  I  do 
through  the  pity  which  exists  in  rational  nature,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  raised  from  the  hell  of  the  passions  to  the  heavenly 
region  of  virtue  ;  I  being  the  guide,  who  also  have  made  the 
road  which  leads  to  heaven,  so  that  it  may  be  a  plain  road  for 
suppliant  souls,  and  have  shown  it  to  them  all,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  foolishly  wander  out  of  the  way. 

X.  Having,  therefore,  now  pointed  out  each  variety,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  good  man,  and  the  state  of  agitation  in 
which  the  bad  man  lives,  let  us  now  consider  what  follows  the 
statement  which  we  have  hitherto  been  examining.  For 
Moses  says  that  Nod,  which  name,  being  interpreted,  means 
the  tumult  into  which  the  soul  has  migrated,  is  opposite  to 
Eden.  Now  Eden  is  a  symbolical'  expression  for  correct  and 
divine  reason,  on  which  account  its  interpretation  is  luxury ; 
because  divine  reason  is,  above  all  other  things,  delighted  with 
and  exults  among  unmingled  and  pure,  and  also  well  filled  up 
and  complete  pleasure,  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
raising  his  virgin  and  undying  graces  upon  it.  But  by  its  own 
intrinsic  nature,  the  bad  is  always  striving  with  the  good,  the 
unjust  with  the  just,  the  wise  with  the  foolish,  and  all  the 
different  species  of  virtue  with  all  the  different  species  of  vice. 
•  Genesis  ilvi.  4. 
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Something  like  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  Nod 
is  opposite  to  Eden. 

XI.  After  he  had  said  this  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  Cain 
knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  Enoch ;  and  he  built 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  son 
Enoch."*  Is  it  not  here  reasonable  to  raise  the  question,  why 
Cain  knew  his  wife  ?  for  there  had  been  no  birth  of  any  one  other 
woman  since  that  of  Eve  who  was  formed  out  of  the  side  of  the 
man,  until  the  woman  who  is  here  mentioned ;  and  if  any  one  says 
that  Cain  took  his  sister  to  wife,  putting  the  impiety  of  such  a 
connection  out  of  the  question,  he  will  speak  falsely ;  for  Moses 
represents  the  daughters  of  Adam  as  born  late.  What  then  are 
we  to  say  ?  As  I  imagine,  Moses  here  calls  his  wife  opinion  of 
impious  reason  which  it  forms  about  things,  as  crowds  of  those 
who  have  studied  philosophy  do  :  some  of  them  introducing  the 
same  opinions  into  human  life,  and  others  introducing  such  as 
are  wholly  at  variance  with  one  another. 

What  then  is  the  position  of  the  impious  man  ?  Why,  that 
the  human  mind  is  the  measure  of  all  things  ;  which  also  they 
say  that  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Protagoras,  used  to 
employ,  being  a  descendant  of  the  folly  of  Cain.  And  from 
thence  I  conjecture  that  his  wife,  being  known  to  him,  brought 
forth  Enoch  ;  and  the  name  Enoch  being  interpreted  means,  thy 
grace.  For  if  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  then,  also,  all 
things  are  a  grace  and  a  free  gift  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  we  refer 
to  the  eye  the  grace  of  sight,  to  the  ears  that  of  hearing,  and 
to  each  of  the  other  external  senses  their  appropriate  object, 
and  also  to  the  speech  and  utterance  do  we  attribute  the  power 
of  speaking. 

And  if  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  these  things,  so  also  do 
we  with  respect  to  intelligence,  in  which  ten  thousand  things 
are  comprised,  such  as  thoughts,  perceptions,  designs,  medita- 
tions, conceptions,  sciences,  arts,  dispositions,  and  a  number  of 
other  faculties  almost  incalculable.  WTiat  is  it  then  that  the 
gravest  philosophers,  who  have  talked  in  the  most  grandiloquent 
manner  about  divine  law  and  the  honour  due  to  God,  have 
determined  both  to  say  and  to  allow  to  be  said,  If  ye  have  in 
ye  a  mind  which  is  equal  to  God,  which  regulating  by  its  own 
power  all  the  good  and  bad  things  which  exist  among  men, 
occasionally  mingles  both  in  certain  persons,  and  sometimes 
*  Genesis  iv.  1 7. 
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distributes  both  good  and  bad  to  some  in  an  unalloyed  state ; 
and  if  any  one  accuses  you  of  impiety,  make  your  defence  with 
a  good  courage,  saying  that  you  have  been  brought  up  very 
admirably  by  your  guide  and  teacher,  Cain,  who  recommended 
you  to  honour  the  powers  that  are  nearest  in  preference  to  that 
cause  which  was  afar  off,  to  whom  you  ought  to  attend  for  many 
other  reasons,  and  most  especially  because  he  showed  the  power 
of  his  doctrine  by  very  evident  works,  having  conquered  Abel 
the  expounder  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  having  removed 
and  destroyed  his  doctrine  as  well  as  himself.  But  in  my 
opinion  and  in  that  of  my  friends,  death  in  the  company  of  the 
pious  would  be  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious ;  for  those 
who  die  in  the  company  of  the  pious  everlasting  life  will  receive, 
but  everlasting  death  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  live  in  the 
other  way. 

XII.  But  as  after  Cain  had  begotten  Enoch,  one  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Seth  is  also  subsequently  called  Enoch,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider,  whether  the  two  namesakes  were  men  of  different 
or  of  similar  dispositions  and  characters.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  we  examine  this  question  let  us  also  investigate  the  differ- 
ences between  other  persons  bearing  the  same  name.  For  as 
Enoch  was,  so  also  Methusaleh  and  Lamech  were  both  descen- 
dants of  Cain,  and  they  were  no  less  the  descendants  of  Seth 
also.  We  must  therefore  be  aware  that  each  of  the  aforesaid 
names,  being  interpreted,  has  a  double  signification ;  for  Enoch, 
being  interpreted,  means,  as  I  have  already  said,  "  thy  grace," 
and  Methusaleh  means,  the  sending  forth  of  death.  Lamech, 
again  means,  humiliation.  Now  the  expression,  "  Thy  grace," 
is  by  some  persons  referred  to  the  mind  that  is  in  us  ;  and  by 
more  learned  and  sounder  interpreters  it  is  referred  to  the 
mind  of  other  persons.  They  therefore  who  say  that  all  thinking, 
and  feeling,  and  speaking,  are  the  free  gifts  of  their  own  soul, 
utter  an  impious  and  ungodly  opinion,  and  deserve  to  be  classed 
among  the  race  of  Cain,  who,  though  he  was  not  able  to  master 
himself,  yet  dared  to  assert  that  he  had  absolute  possession  of 
all  other  things  ;  but  as  for  those  persons  who  do  not  claim 
all  the  things  in  creation  as  their  own,  but  who  ascribe  them 
to  the  divine  grace,  being  men  really  noble  and  sprung  out  of 
those  who  were  rich  long  ago,  but  of  those  who  love  virtue  and 
piety,  they  may  be  classed  under  Seth  as  the  author  of  their 
race.     The  race  of  these  men  is  difficult  to  trace,  since  they 
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shew  a  life  of  plotting,  and  cunning,  and  wickedness,  and  disso- 
luteness, full  of  passion  and  wickednesses,  as  such  a  life  must 
be.  For  all  those  whom  God,  since  they  pleased  him  well,  has 
caused  to  quit  their  original  abode,  and  has  transformed  from 
the  race  of  perishable  beings  to  that  of  immortals,  are  no 
longer  found  among  the  common  multitude. 

XIII.  Having,  therefore,  thus  distinguished  the  indications 
intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  name  of  Enoch,  let  us  now 
proceed  in  regular  order  to  the  name  of  Methuselah ;  and  this 
name  is  interpreted,  a  sending  forth  of  death.  Now  there  are 
two  meanings  contained  in  this  word ;  one,  that  according  to 
which  death  is  sent  to  anyone,  and  the  other,  that  according  to 
which  it  is  sent  away  from  any  one.  He,  therefore,  to  whom 
it  is  sent,  immediately  dies,  but  he,  from  whom  it  is  sent,  lives 
and  survives.  Accordingly,  he  who  receives  death  is  akin  to 
Cain,  who  is  dying  as  to  the  life  in  accordance  with  virtue ; 
but  he  from  whom  death  is  sent  away  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
is  most  nearly  related  to  Seth,  for  the  good  man  enjoys  real 
life.  And  again,  the  name  Lamech,  which  means  humili- 
ation, is  a  name  of  ambiguous  meaning ;  for  we  are  humiliated 
either  when  the  vigour  of  our  soul  is  relaxed,  according  to  the 
diseases  and  infirmities  which  arise  from  the  irrational  pas- 
sions, or  in  respect  of  our  love  for  virtue,  when  we  seek  to 
restrain  ourselves  from  swelling  self-opinions. 

Now  the  former  kind  of  humiliation  arises  out  of  weakness, 
being  a  species  of  that  multiform  disease  of  many  changes, 
leprosy.  "  For  when  his  appearance  seems  more  humble,"* 
being  broken  as  to  its  level  and  fresh  face,  than  the  lawgiver 
says  that  that  humble  disease  leprosy  exists.  But  the  second 
kind  of  humiliation  arises  from  the  strength  of  perseverance, 
which  is  followed  by  propitiation,  according  to  the  perfect 
number  of  the  decade ;  for  the  people  are  enjoined  to  humble 
their  souls  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  and  this  means  to 
put  away  all  high  boasting,  the  putting  away  of  which  works 
the  rejection  of  all  offences,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
Accordingly,  the  Lamech  who  is  humbled  in  this  sense,  is  the 
descendant  of  Seth,  and  the  father  of  the  just  Noah ;  but  he 
who  is  humbled  in  the  former  manner  is  the  descendant 
of  Cain. 

XIV.  And  it  may  become  us  next  to   consider  on  what 

*  Leviticus  xiiL  3. 
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account  this  same  man  is  represented  as  founding  and  building 
a  city,  for  it  is  only  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  need  of  a 
city  to  dwell  in  ;  but  the  three  who  were  the  only  human  beings 
in  existence  at  that  time  might  have  thought  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  or  a  small  cave,  a  most  sufficient  abode.  And  I 
said,  indeed,  the  three ;  but  in  all  probability  I  might  have 
spoken  of  him  by  himself;  for  the  parents  of  Abel,  who  had 
been  so  treacherously  slain,  would  never  have  endured  to 
inhabit  the  same  city  with  his  murderer — a  man  who  had 
committed  fratricide,  which  is  a  greater  pollution  than  even 
homicide. 

For  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  utterly 
contrary  to  all  reason,  that  one  man  should  build  a  city.  In 
what  manner  could  he  do  it  ?  He  could  not  build  even  the 
most  trifling  portion  of  a  house,  unless  he  employed  other  men 
as  his  assistants.  Would  the  same  man  be  able  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  stones,  to  cut  vrood,  «>  work  in  iron  and  in  brass, 
and  to  throw  the  vast  circumference  of  walls  round  the  city  'I 
to  build  up  propylaea,  and  inter-walls,  and  temples,  and  sacred 
precincts,  and  porticoes,  and  docks,  and  houses,  and  all  the 
other  public  aud  private  buildings  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
find  in  a  city?  And  moreover,  besides  all  these  things,  would 
he  be  able  to  carry  burdens,  to  move  away  masses  of  earth,  to 
widen  narrow  passages,  to  make  fountains  and  water-courses, 
and  all  the  other  things  with  which  a  city  ought  to  be  provided  ? 
Perhaps,  therefore,  since  all  these  ideas  are  inconsistent  with 
truth,  it  would  be  better  to  look  upon  the  statement  as  an  alle- 
gory, and  to  say  that  Cain  determined  to  build  up  his  own 
doctrine  like  a  city. 

XV.  Since,  therefore,  every  city  consists  of  houses  aud 
inhabitants,  and  laws,  the  houses,  in  Cain's  case,  are  the 
reasons  which  he  alleges  to  prove  his  point ;  by  which,  as  from 
a  wall,  he  fights  against  the  persuasive  attacks  of  his  enemies ; 
inventing  fabulous  devices  against  the  truth.  The  inhabitants 
are  the  companions  of  impiety,  ungodliness,  self-love,  haughti- 
ness, falsehood,  vain  opinions ;  the  men  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  the  men  who  know  not  wisdom  as  relating  to  truth, 
the  men  who  are  full  of  ignorance,  and  stupidity,  and  folly ; 
and  all  the  other  similar  and  kindred  evils.  The  laws  are. 
lawlessness,  injustice,  inequality,  intemperance,  boldness,  folly, 
*  Leviticus  xxiii.  27. 
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insolence,  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasure,  and  innume- 
rable appetites  in  despite  of  nature. 

Now  of  such  a  city  as  this,  every  impious  man  is  found  to 
be  a  builder  in  his  own  miserable  soul,  until  God  deliberately 
causes  complete  and  great  confusion  to  their  sophistical  arts  * 
And  this  will  be,  when  not  only  "  they  build  a  city  and  tower, 
the  head  of  which  will  reach  to  heaven,"  that  is  to  say,f  .... 
the  mind  or  the  reason  of  each  individual  as  conversant  about 
making  great  works,  which  they  represent  as  having  for  its 
head  a  conception  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  called  in  symbol- 
ical language  heaven.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  head  and 
object  of  every  reasoning  must  be  the  aforesaid  mind  ;  for  the 
sake  of  which,  long  digressions  and  sentences  are  in  the  habit 
of  being  used  by  men  who  write  histories. 

XVI.  And  to  such  a  pitch  of  accursed  impiety  have  they 
gone,  that  not  only  do  they  attempt  to  raise  up  such  cities  by 
themselves,  but  they  even  compel  the  virtue-loving  multitude 
of  Israel  to  join  them,  appointing  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  evil  actions  to  govern  them.  For  it  is  said 
that,  when  they  were  ill-treated  by  the  superintendents, 
they  built  three  cities  for  the  prince  of  the  country, 
Peithom,  Rameses,J  and  On,  which  is  Heliopolis.  And  these 
cities,  if  taken  symbolically,  mean  mind,  the  outward  sense, 
and  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  are  the  three  principal  things 
in  us ;  for  Peithom  means  speech,  because  persuasion  (rb 
vi/dnv)  arises  from  speech ;  and  the  interpretation  of  Peithom 
is,  a  mouth-uttering,  since  the  reasoning  of  the  wicked  man 
comes  from  without,  and  occupies  itself  with  endeavouring  to 
overturn  all  that  is  good :  and  Rameses  is  the  inward  sense ; 
for  the  mind  is  eaten  out  and  destroyed  by  each  separate  one 
of  the  outward  senses  as  by  a  moth,  being  shaken  to  pieces  and 
lacerated ;  for  the  imaginations  which  enter  it,  not  according 
to  pleasure,  make  life  itself  mutilated  and  laborious.  But  On 
is  said  to  be  a  hill,  and  it  means,  symbolically,  the  mind  ;  for 
all  reasonings  are  stored  up  in  the  mind :  and  the  lawgiver 
himself  is  a  witness  of  this,  calling  On,  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
the  sun.    For  as  the  sun,  when  he  rises,  shows  visibly  the  things 

*  Genesis  xi.  4. 

•f  There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  text  here  :  Mangey  translates  it  as  if  the 
deficiency  were  to  be  supplied  by  rbv  vovv,  "  the  mind." 
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which  have  been  hidden  by  night,  so  also  the  mind,  sending 
forth  its  own  proper  light,  causes  all  bodies  and  all  things  to 
be  seen  visibly  at  a  distance.  On  which  account,  a  man  would 
not  be  wrong  who  called  our  minds  the  sun  of  our  composition; 
as  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  rise  and  shed  its  own  light  in  man, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  world,  leaves  a  great  dark- 
ness diffused  over  all  existing  things,  and  suffers  nothing  to  be 
brought  to  light. 

XVIII.  This  hill  Jacob,  the  wrestler  with  God,  in  his 
agreements  with  Laban,  calls  a  witness,  showing  in  a  most 
express  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  that  the  mind 
is  a  witness  to  each  individual  of  the  determinations  which  he 
comes  to  in  secret ;  and  conscience,  which  is  the  most  incor- 
ruptible and  truth-telling  witness  of  all,  was  built  before  these 
cities ;  for  Moses  says  that  the  spies  came  to  Chebron,  and 
these  three  are  Acheman,  and  Jesein,  and  Thalamein,  of  the 
sons  of  Enoch :  and  this  he  adds,  "  and  Chebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Tanis,  in  Egypt,"*  and  these  synonymous 
appellations  are  distinguished  according  to  their  species  in  a 
most  natural  manner. 

Chebron,  being  interpreted,  means  compunction,  and  this  is 
of  two  kinds  ;  one  with  reference  to  the  soul  being  joined  to 
the  body,  the  other  with  reference  to  its  being  adapted  to 
virtue.  Now  the  soul  that  subjects  itself  to  bodily  conpunc- 
tions  has  the  beforementioned  inhabitants.  Acheman,  being 
interpreted,  means,  my  brother,  and  Jesein  means  "  outside 
of  me,"  and  Thalamein  means,  some  one  in  suspense  ;  for  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  the  body  must  be  thought  akin  to 
the  souls  that  love  the  body,  and  that  external  good  things 
must  be  exceedingly  admired  by  them,  and  all  the  souls  which 
have  this  kind  of  disposition  depend  on  dead  things,  and, 
like  persons  who  are  crucified,  are  attached  to  corruptible 
matter  till  the  day  of  their  death. 

But  the  soul  that  is  united  to  virtue  has  for  its  inhabitants 
those  persons  who  are  pre-eminent  for  virtue,  persons  whom 
the  double  cavern  has  received  in  pairs,  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Isaac  and  Eebekah,  Leah  and  Jacob,  virtues  and  those  who 
possess  them ;  Chebron  itself  keeping  the  treasure-house  of 
the  memorials  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  is  more 
ancient  than  Janis  and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  for  nature 
*  Numbers  xiii.  23. 
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has  made  the  soul  more  ancient  than  the  body,  that  is  than 
Egypt,  and  virtue  more  ancient  than  vice,  that  is  than  Janis, 
(and  the  name  Janis,  being  interpreted,  means  the  com- 
mand of  answer),  estimating  seniority  rather  by  dignity  than 
by  length  of  time. 

XVIII.  On  which  principle  also  it  is  that  he  also  calls 
Israel,  who  was  the  younger  brother  in  point  of  time,  "  the 
first  born  son,"*  judging  of  him  by  his  merit,  signifying 
thereby  that,  since  to  see  God  is  the  most  clear  proof  of  pri- 
mogeniture, he  is  in  consequence  pardoned  as  the  eldest 
offspring  of  the  uncreate  incomprehensible  God,  conceived  by 
that  virtue  which  is  hated  among  men,  and  to  whom  the  law 
enjoins  that  "  the  honours  due  to  seniority  shall  be  paid,  as 
being  the  eldest."  f 

On  this  account  also  the  number  seven  is  produced  in  its 
order,  subsequently  to  the  number  six,  but  in  power  it  is 
superior  to  every  other  number,  and  differs  not  from  the  unit, 
and  Moses  also  shows  us  this  in  the  conclusion  of  his  account 
of  the  creation,  where  he  says,  "  And  God  ceased  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  the  works  that  he  had  made ;  and  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it,"  because  on  it  he  ceased  from  all 
his  works  which  God  had  begun  to  make, J  and  after  that  he 
concludes  his  account  in  these  words,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
generation  of  heaven  and  of  earth  when  they  were  made,  on 
the  day  in  which  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth ; 
and  these  things  were  done  in  the  first  day,  so  that  the 
seventh  day  is  referred  to  the  unit  which  is  the  first  day  and 
the  beginning  of  the  whole. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  topic,  with  the  object  of 
showing  more  plainly  the  opinion  which  Cain  thought  it  right 
to  build  up  like  a  city. 

XIX.  Now  the  son  of  Enoch  is  called  Gaidad,§  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  a  flock  of  sheep,  very  consistently 
with  what  has  gone  before ;  for  he  who  attributes  everything 
to  the  mind,  which  is  not  able  to  comprehend  even  its  own 
nature,  so  as  to  pronounce  what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  would  be 
very  likely  to  beget  a  number  of  irrational  powers  collected 
into  one  flock ;  for  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  men  who  are 
able  to  reason.     But  every  flock  which  has  not  a  shepherd  to 

*  Exodus  iv.  22.  t  Deuteronomy  xxi.  17. 
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go1  em  it  does  of  necessity  meet  with  great  disasters,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  able,  of  its  own  power,  to  repel  what  is 
injurious  to  it,  and  to  choose  what  will  be  advantageous ;  in 
respect  of  which  Moses  says  in  his  prayer,  "  Let  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  look  out  a  man  who  shall 
be  over  this  assembly,  who  shall  go  out  before  their  faces,  and 
who  shall  come  in,  and  who  shall  bring  them  out,  and  who 
shall  bring  them  in,  and  so  the  synagogue  of  the  Lord  shall 
not  be  like  unto  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd."*  For  when 
the  president,  or  superintendent,  or  father,  or  whatever  we 
like  to  call  him,  of  our  composite  body,  right  reason,  is  de- 
parted, having  left  the  flock  that  is  in  us,  it  being  neglected 
and  suffered  to  go  its  own  way,  perishes ;  and  the  loss  to  its 
master  is  great.  But  the  irrational  and  wandering  flock,  being 
deprived  of  its  shepherd,  who  ought  to  admonish  and  instruct 
it,  strays  away  to  a  great  distance  from  rational  and  im- 
mortal life. 

XX.  On  which  account  the  son  of  Gaided  is  called  Mehel, 
the  name  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  from  the  life  of 
God."  For  since  the  flock  is  devoid  of  reason,  and  God  is  the 
fountain  of  reason,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  a  man  who  lives 
in  an  irrational  manner  is  separated  from  the  life  of  God  ;  for 
to  live  according  to  God  is  defined  by  Moses  to  consist  in 
loving  him ;  for  Moses  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  Your 
life  is  to  love  the  living  God."f  And  he  gives  as  an  example 
of  the  opposite  lot  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  falls  to  be  the 
scape-goat,  for  he  says,  "  He  shall  place  it  living  before  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  offer  prayers  over  it,  and  send  it  out  into 
the  wilderness,";};  giving  these  directions  with  great  exactness. 
For  as  no  one  in  bis  senses  would  greatly  extol  old  men  for 
abstaining  from  pleasure,  because  old  age,  which  is  a  long  and 
incurable  disease,  has  relaxed  and  enfeebled  the  nerves  of 
their  appetites;  but  one  would  praise  young  men,  because, 
while  their  appetites  are  influenced  by  the  vigour  of  youth, 
nevertheless  they,  being  well  supplied  with  instruments  to 
check  them,  namely,  with  reasons  derived  from  good  instruc- 
tion, have  allayed  the  great  conflagration  and  boiling  over  of 
the  passions :  so,  in  the  case  of  these  men,  whom  no  disease 
is  accustomed  to  detach  from  any  evil  way  of  life,  less  praise  is 
due  to  them,  because  they  are  fortunate  without  any  express 
•  Numbers  xxvi.  1G.  f  Deut  xxx.  20.  £  Leviticus  xvi.  10. 
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intention  of  their  own,  according  to  the  good  fortune  of  their 
nature :  but  those  whom  such  a  disease  does  rise  up  against 
and  attack,  receive  greater  praise;  if  they,  making  a  fair 
stand,  are  willing  and  prove  able  to  destroy  it;  for  to  be  able, 
by  a  vigorous  exertion,  to  destroy  the  baits  of  attractive 
pleasure,  properly  receives  that  praise  which  belongs  to  good 
actions,  done  with  a  deliberate  purpose. 

Since,  therefore, *  but  diseases  and  in 

firmities  which  have  been  sent  against  us  flourish;  let  us 
endeavour  to  overturn  and  destroy  them.  For  to  offer  prayers 
over  them  has  nearly  such  an  effect  as  this :  it  is  confessing 
that,  though  we  have  them  in  our  soul  living  and  flourishing, 
we  nevertheless  do  not  yield,  but  make  a  stand  against  them 
all,  and  resist  them  vigorously,  until  we  have  entirely  sent  away 
the  scape-goat  and  made  atonement. 

XXI.  What,  then,  follows  a  man  who  lives  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God  but  the  death  of  the  soul  ?  And  this  is 
named  Methuselah,  the  interpretation  of  which  name  is,  "  the 
sending  out  of  death,"  on  which  account  he  is  the  son  of 
Mehel,  who  has  quilted  his  own  life,  to  which  death  is  sent, 
that  is  to  say  the  death  of  the  soul,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
a  conversion  of  it  by  irrational  passion.  This  passion,  there- 
fore, when  it  has  conceived,  brings  forth  incurable  diseases  and 
infirmities  with  great  pains,  by  which  it  is  thrown  down  and 
convulsed,  and  humbled  and  tortured.  For  each  of  the  diseases 
oppresses  it,  bringing  upon  '.t  an  unspeakable  burden,  such  that 
no  one  is  able  even  to  raise  his  head  beneath  it.  And  this  is 
named  Lamech;  the  interpretation  of  which  name  is, 
"  humiliation ;"  so  that  Lamech  is  properly  represented  as  the 
son  of  Methuselah,  being  the  passion  of  the  death  of  the  soul, 
humble,  yielding,  an  infirmity  which  is  the  offspring  of  irra- 
tional desire. 

XXII.  "And  Lamech  took  to  himself  two  wives;  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Zillah."  f 
Everything  which  a  wicked  man  taketh  himself  is  altogether 
blameable,  as  being  polluted  by  his  impure  mind  ;  and  so,  on 
the  contrary,  all  deliberate  actions  of  virtuous  men  are  praise- 

*  There  is  something  lost  from  the  text  here,  and  Mangey  professes 
himself  unable  to  supply  it  without  the  assistance  of  some  MS.  which 
may  be  hereafter  discovered. 
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worthy  ;  on  which  account  now,  Lamech,  who  is  taking  wives 
unto  himself,  is  choosing  the  greatest  possible  evils. 
Again,  when  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Aaron  take  to  themselves 
wives,  they  choose  appropriate  good  things  to  dwell  with.  Now 
Moses  speaks  thus  in  the  case  of  Abraham :  "  And  Abraham 
and  Nachortook  unto  themselves  wives  ;  the  name  of  Abraham's 
wife  was  Sarai."  *  And  in  the  case  of  Jacob  he  says,  "  Rise 
up  and  go  into  Mesopotamia,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  thy 
mother's  father,  and  take  unto  thyself  a  wife  from  thence  of  the 
daughters  of  Laban  thy  mother's  brother."  f  In  the  case  of 
Aaron  he  says,  and  Aaron  took  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Aminadab,  the  sister  of  Naassom,  unto  him  to  be  his  wife." \ 
Isaac  too  and  Moses  take  unto  themselves  wives,  but  they  do 
not  take  them  of  their  own  act  entirely ;  but  Isaac,  "  When 
he  went  into  the  house  of  his  mother,"  §  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  wife ;  and  to  Moses,  "  The  man  with  whom  he  lodged  gave 
his  daughter  Zipporah  to  be  his  wife."  || 

XXIII.  Now  it  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  the  differ 
ences  between  these  persons  are  recorded  by  the  lawgiver. 
For  in  the  case  of  those  who  practise  virtue  and  improve,  and 
become  better,  their  deliberate  choice  of  the  good  bears  testi- 
mony that  their  labour  shall  not  be  dismissed  without  its 
reward ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  endued  with  self- 
taught  and  naturally  implanted  wisdom,  it  follows  that  reason 
is  betrothed  to  them  not  by  their  own  act,  but  by  God,  and 
that  they  take  unto  themselves  knowledge,  the  fitting  com- 
panion through  life  of  the  wise.  But  he  who  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  things  of  ordinary  men,  the  lowly  and  grovelling- 
minded  Lamech,  first  of  all  takes  for  his  wife  Adah,  which 
name  being  interpreted,  means  "  witness,"  having  been  his 
own  manager  of  this  marriage.  For  he  thinks  that  Leah, 
which  means  the  motion  and  passage  out  of  the  mind  accord- 
ing to  easy  perceptions,  without  anything  interfering  to  hinder 
its  easy  comprehension  of  all  things,  is  the  first  good  for  man. 
"  For  what,"  says  he,  "  could  be  better  than  that  one's 
thoughts,  one's  contemplations,  one's  conjectures,  one's  sus- 
picions, in  a  word,  all  one's  ideas,  should,  as  I  may  say,  proceed 
on  well-set  feet,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  desired  goal  without 
stumbling,  the  mind  being  borne  witness  to  in  everything  that 

•  Genesis  xi.  29.  t  Genesis  xxviii.  2. 
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is  uttered."  But  I,  if  any  man  employs  a  felicitous  and  well 
directed  mind  to  good  objects  only,  account  that  man  happy 
taking  the  law  for  my  teacher  in  this  view.  For  the  law  called 
Joseph  "  a  prosperous  man,"  *  not  in  all  things,  but  "  in 
those  matters  in  which  God  gave  him  prosperity."  And  all 
the  gifts  of  God  are  good.  But  if  any  one  uses  the  acuteness 
and  readiness  of  his  nature,  not  solely  for  virtuous  objects,  but 
also  for  opposite  purposes,  being  himself  indifferent  in  a  matter 
which  is  not  indifferent,  he  should  be  accounted  unhappy.  At 
all  events  it  is  said,  in  the  manner  of  a  curse,  in  the  place  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  "And  now  nothing 
will  be  restrained  from  them  of  all  the  things  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do."f 

For  in  truth  it  is  an  irremediable  calamity  for  the  soul  to 
be  prosperous  in  whatever  it  undertakes,  when  its  undertak- 
ings are  disgraceful.  But  I  should  pray,  if  ever  I  had  a 
design  to  commit  injustice,  that  I  might  fail  in  my  iniquity ; 
and  if  I  had  a  wish  to  live  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  man, 
that  I  might  fail  in  my  intemperance ;  and  if  T  wished  to  con- 
duct myself  with  boldness  and  unscrupulous  wickedness,  that 
my  failure  in  such  boldness  and  unscrupulous  wickedness 
might  be  complete :  unless  in  ;hb  case  of  those  who  have 
determined  to  steal,  or  to  commit  adultery,  or  to  murder,  it  is 
not  an  advantage  to  find  their  purposes  in  all  these  matters 
fail  and  become  abortive. 

XXIV.  Do  thou,  therefore,  O  my  mind,  avoid  Adah,  who 
bears  witness  to  evil  things,  and  who  is  borne  witness  to  on 
each  of  its  attempts  at  such  things.  And  if  you  think  fit  to 
take  her  as  a  partner,  she  will  bring  forth  to  you  the  greatest 
possible  evil,  namely,  Jubal,J  the  interpretation  of  which  name 
is  "  changing  ;"  for  if  you  are  delighted  with  any  chance  testi- 
mony, you  will  become  desirous  to  upset  and  overturn  every 
thing,  changing  the  limits  which  have  been  affixed  by  nature 
to  every  thing.  And  Moses  is  very  indignant  with  such 
people  as  these,  and  curses  them,  saying,  "  Cursed  is  he  that 
reraoveth  his  neighbour's  landmark."§  And  what  he  means  by 
one's  neighbours,  and  that  which  is  near  to  a  man,  is  the  good. 
"  For  it  is  not  good,"  says  he,  "  to  depart  to  the  heaven,  nor 

*  Genesis  xxxix.  3.  +  Genesis  xi.  6. 
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to  go  beyond  the  sea,"  *  in  the  search  after  what  is  good  ;  for 
that  stands  near  to,  and  close  by,  each  individual. 

And  he  divides  the  good  by  a  threefold  division,  speaking 
most  strictly  in  accordance  with  natural  philosophy.  "  For  it 
is,"  says  he,  "  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy 
hands ; "  that  is  to  say,  in  thy  words,  and  in  thy  intentions, 
and  in  thy  actions ;  for  these  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
good,  of  which  it  is  naturally  compounded.  So  that  the  want 
of  one  portion  does  not  only  make  the  whole  incomplete,  but 
does  entirely  destroy  it ;  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  say  what  is 
excellent,  but  to  think  and  to  do  what  is  most  shameful  ?  This 
is  the  way  of  the  sophists.  For  those  who  make  long  speeches 
about  prudence  and  perseverance,  annoy  the  ears  even  of  those 
who  are  very  fond  of  hearing  good  conversation ;  and  yet,  in 
their  designs  and  in  the  actions  of  their  lives  they  are  found 
to  err.  And  what  is  the  use  of  entertaining  such  sentiments 
as  are  proper,  but  acting  and  speaking  most  improperly,  and 
injuring  by  your  actions  all  who  are  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
them  ?  Again,  it  is  blameworthy  even  to  do  what  is  right,  with 
out  any  intention  or  reason  ;  for  what  is  done  without  these  is  a 
portion  of  involuntary  conduct,  and  is  on  no  account,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  praised ;  but  if  it  were  to  happen 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lyre,  so  all  the  sounds  of  the  good 
could  be  adapted  to  any  man,  and  that  we  could  make  the 
conversation  agree  with  the  intention,  and  the  intention  with 
the  action  ;  then  such  a  man  would  be  considered  perfect  and 
really  well  constituted.  So  that  he  who  removes  the  land 
marks  of  the  good  is  justly  accursed,  and  is  justly  spoken  of  as 
such. 

XXV.  But  it  is  not  our  creation  that  has  established 
these  boundaries,  but  reasons,  which  are  older  than  we, 
or  than  any  thing  upon  the  earth ;  and  which,  moreover, 
are  divine.  In  accordance  with  which  the  law  also  has  de- 
clared the  same  thing,  charging  every  one  of  us  not  to  adul- 
terate the  coinage  of  virtue,  in  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark  which  thy  fathers  esta- 
blished, "t  And  in  another  passage  he  says,  "  Ask  thy  father, 
and  he  will  tell  thee;  ask  thy  elders,  and  they  will  make  it 
known  to  thee,  how  the  Most  High,  when  he  divided  the 
nations,  dispersed  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  fixed  the  bounda- 
*  Deuteronomv  xxx.  155.  t  Deuteronomy  six.  14. 
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ries  of  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of 
God.  And  the  portion  of  the  Lord  was  his  people  Jacob,  the 
limitation  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel."* 

Shall  I  then  inquire  of  the  father  who  begat  me  and  brought 
me  up,  or  of  those  who  are  his  contemporaries,  but  older  than 
I  am  ?  or  has  God  divided  the  nations,  or  sown  them,  or 
settled  them  in  the  land  ?  and  will  they  answer  me  accurately 
how  this  was  done,  as  if  they  had  been  present  at  every  divi- 
sion ?  Surely  not.  For  they  will  say,  We  also  in  our  youth 
were  fond  of  inquiring  of  our  parents  and  of  those  who  were 
lder  than  we,  and  learnt  nothing  certain  ;  for  they  had  nothing 
to  tell  us,  and  they  again  professed  themselves  pupils  of  those 
who  knew,  since  they  themselves  were  ignorant. 

XXVI.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  the  right  reason  of  our 
souls  that  he  calls  their  father,  and  its  companions  and  friends 
that  he  calls  elders.  These  are  they  who  first  established 
the  boundaries  of  virtue,  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  become 
pupils  for  the  sake  of  learning  and  instruction  in  necessary 
things.  And  what  is  necessary  is  as  follows.  When  God  was 
dividing  and  drawing  a  wall  between  the  nations  of  the  soul, 
separating  those  who  spoke  different  languages ;  and  when 
establishing  the  sons  of  the  earth  in  their  abodes,  he  dispersed 
them  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  himself  those  whom  he 
called  the  sons  of  Adam ;  then  he  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
offspring  of  virtue,  making  them  equal  in  number  to  the 
angels ;  for  as  many  angels  of  God  as  there  are,  so  many 
nations  and  species  of  virtue  are  there. 

What,  then,  are  the  portions  of  his  angels,  and  what  is  that 
share  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  ? 
The  portion  of  those  ministers  are  the  specific  virtues ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  ruler  of  all  is  his  chosen  people  Israel.  For  he 
who  sees  God,  being  led  on  by  his  most  surpassing  beauty,  has  his 
inheritance  and  portion  assigned  to  him  in  that  which  he  sees. 
How,  then,  can  we  do  any  thing  but  blame  Jubal,  whose  name 
being  interpreted  into  the  Greek  language,  means  one  who 
(fisraWoiuv  ri  (uramiSiv)  changes  or  alters  the  natures  of 
things?  For  those  most  divine  beauties  of  prudence,  and 
fortitude,  and  justice,  and  other  virtues,  he  did  change  for  the 
opposite  impressions  of  folly,  and  intemperance,  and  injustice, 
and  all  wickedness,  effacing  all  the  impressions  which  had 
previously  been  stamped  upon  the  natures  of  things. 
*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  7. 
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XXVII.  For  it  is  always  the  case  that  if  a  second  impres- 
sion is  stamped  upon  any  thing,  the  mark  of  any  previous  one 
is  effaced.  But  the  impression  which  is  thus  made  is  so  far 
from  permitting  evil  things  to  be  taken  in  exchange  for  what  is 
good,  that  it  does  not  allow  even  what  is  beautiful  to  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  what  is  laborious ;  but  looking  upon  what  is 
laborious  (toi/jjcov)  as  evil,  since  it  would  be  downright  folly 
not  to  discard  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  better,  but  only  taking  (irovrigbg)  to  be  equivalent 
to  iitiirovog  or  xafiarrigbs,  in  which  sense,  indeed,  the  Attic 
writers  use  the  word  when  they  mark  the  first  syllable  with 
an  acute,  thus,  vovrigo;. 

Now  the  precept  is  of  this  kind,  "Of  every  thing  which 
passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  is  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  thou 
shalt  not  exchange  good  for  bad,  and  if  thou  dost  exchange, 
both  the  thing  itself  and  that  for  which  it  is  exchanged  shall 
be  sacred,"*  and  yet  how  can  that  which  is  evil  possibly  be 
sacred?  The  truth  is  that,  as  I  said,  he  means  here  what  is 
laborious,  not  what  is  bad  ;  so  that  what  is  really  intended  is 
something  of  this  kind  : — The  honourable  is  a  perfect  good, 
but  labour  is  an  imperfect  advantage,  if  therefore  you  acquire 
what  is  perfect,  you  need  no  longer  seek  what  is  deficient ;  but 
if  with  an  excessive  superfluity  you  choose  still  to  continue 
labouring,  then  know  that  you  will  appear  to  be  exchanging 
one  thing  for  another,  but  in  reality  you  will  be  acquiring  both, 
for  even  if  both  are  of  equal  value  they  nevertheless  are  not 
completely  whole. 

XXVIII.  But  a  thing  which  is  sacred  is  proved  to  be  so 
by  three  witnesses,  the  middle  number,  education,  and  perfect 
number.  On  which  account  it  is  said,  "  Of  everything  which 
cometh  in  the  number  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  is  sacred,"  for 
that  which  is  not  accounted  worthy  of  being  comprehended 
under  number  is  profane,  not  sacred ;  but  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  number  is  approved,  as  having  been  already  tested. 
Accordingly  the  law  says,  that  the  corn  which  was  collected  in 
Egypt  by  Joseph  could  not  be  counted,"!  and  adds,  "for  it 
was  without  number,"  since  the  things  which  nourish  the 
body  and  the  Egyptian  passions,  are  utterlv  unworthy  to  be 
included  in  any  calculation. 

»  Leviticus  ixvii.  32.  f  Genesis  xli.  49. 
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But  the  rod  is  the  symbol  of  education,  for  without  being 
looked  at  sternly,  and  chastised  for  some  causes,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  be  admonished  and  corrected  to  any  good 
purpose ;  but  the  number  ten  is  a  confirmation  of  that  per- 
fection which  takes  place  in  accordance  with  improvement,  with 
which  he  must  begin  who  having  brought  forth  an  offspring 
educated  it,  ana  brought  the  wished-for  fruit  to  maturity. 

XXIX.  Thus  much  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  concerning 
him  who  changes  and  adulterates  the  ancient  coinage,  whom 
Moses  also  calls  the  father  "  of  those  that  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  those  who  fed  cattle."  Now  by  cattle  here  he  means  the 
irrational  and  outward  senses,  and  by  those  who  feed  cattle 
he  means  the  worshippers  of  pleasure  and  indulgences  of  the 
passions,  who  supply  these  senses  with  their  external  objects 
by  way  of  food,  and  are  a  long  way  removed  from  shep- 
herds. For  some,  like  rulers,  chastise  those  of  their  flocks 
who  are  unruly  :  but  others,  like  entertainers  or  masters  of  a 
feast,  supply  them  with  unlimited  food,  and  give  them  fear- 
lessness as  to  the  consequences  of  their  sins  ;  for  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  such  men  are  at  once  victims  of  insatiable 
appetite,  and  of  insolence,  the  daughter  of  satiety ;  accord- 
ingly, he  who  re-fashions  and  changes  all  honourable  things 
in  a  seemly  and  natural  manner,  is  the  father  of  those  who 
pursue  every  object  of  the  outward  sense,  and  all  other  inani- 
mate objects ;  for  if  he  had  pursued  the  incorporeal  natures 
which  are  accessible  only  to  the  intellect,  he  would  have  pre- 
served those  boundaries  marked  out  by  his  elders,  which  they 
established  as  a  defence  to  virtue,  stamping  each  appearance 
of  virtue  with  its  own  appropriate  image.* 

XXX.  And  Jacob's  brother,  he  says,  was  Jubal,f  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  latter  name  is  "  inclining,"  being  sym- 
bolically speech  according  to  utterance  ;  for  this  is  naturally 
the  brother  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  with  extraordinary  propriety 
that  he  called  the  conversation  of  that  intellect  which  changes 
affairs,  "  inclining,"  for  it  agrees  after  a  fashion  and  har- 
monizes with  both,  as  the  equivalent  weight  does  in  a  scale, 
or  as  a  vessel  which  is  tossed  by  the  sea  inclines  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  from  the  violence  of  the  waves ; 
for  the  foolish  man  has  not  learnt  how  to  say  anything  firm 
or  stable. 

*  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  2.  f  Genesis  iv.  21. 
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But  Moses  does  not  think  it  right  to  incline  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  in  short  to  any  part  of  the  earthly 
Edom ;  but  rather  to  proceed  along  the  middle  way,  which  he 
with  great  propriety  calls  the  royal  road,*  for  since  God  is  the 
first  and  only  God  of  the  universe,  so  also  the  road  to  him,  as 
being  the  king's  road,  is  very  properly  denominated  royal ; 
and  this  royal  road  you  must  consider  to  be  philosophy,  not 
that  philosophy  which  the  existing  sophistical  crowd  of  men 
pursues  (for  they,  studying  the  art  of  words  in  opposition  to 
truth,  have  called  crafty  wickedness,  wisdom,  assigning  a  divine 
name  to  wicked  action),  but  that  which  the  ancient  company 
of  those  men  who  practised  virtue  studied,  rejecting  the 
persuasive  juggleries  of  pleasure,  and  adopting  a  virtuous  and 
austere  study  of  the  honourable — this  royal  road,  which  we 
have  stated  to  be  true  and  genuine  philosophy,  the  law  calls 
the  word  and  reason  of  God ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  turn  aside  from  the  word  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,"  So  that  it  is  shown  most 
manifestly  that  the  word  of  God  is  identical  with  the  royal 
road,  since  Moses'  words  are  not  to  depart  either  from  the 
royal  road,  or  from  this  word,  as  if  the  two  were  synonymous, 
but  to  proceed  with  an  upright  mind  along  the  middle  and 
lovel  road,  which  leads  one  aright. 

XXXI.  "  Now  this  Jubal,"  says  Moses,  "  is  the  father  who 
showed  men  the  use  of  the  psaltery  and  of  the  harp."+  He  in 
the  strictest  consistency  with  nature  calls  distinctly  rttered 
language  the  father  of  music  and  of  all  the  instruments  used 
in  music;  for  nature,  having  given  the  organ  of  voice  to 
animals  as  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  organs,  afterwards  gave 
to  this  organ  all  the  harmonies,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of 
melodies,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  previously  made  model 
for  those  organs  which  are  hereafter  to  be  made  by  art.  And 
as  he  made  an  ear  spherical,  fashioning  lesser  circles  in  their 
greater  ones  and  framing  it  as  in  a  lathe,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  sounds  of  the  voice  which  come  from  without 
from  being  wasted  and  dissipated,  so  that  the  voice  when  col- 
lected together  and  closely  packed  within  the  circle  might,  by 
a  sort  of  diffusion  of  the  power  of  hearing,  be  poured  over  the 
different  channels  of  the  principal  part.  And  this  immediately 
served  as  a  model  for  those  theatres  which  are  found  in  hand- 
*  Numbers  xx.  17.  t  Genesis  iv.  21. 
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some  cities ;  so  that  the  shape  of  a  theatre  is  skilfully  dictated 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  ear. 

So  also,  nature,  which  formed  animals,  stretching  the  rough 
"  artery  like  a  musical  canon,  and  wearing  beneath  the  harmonic 
and  chromatic  and  diatonic  kinds  of  sounds,  according  to  the 
innumerable  variations  of  combined  and  separated  melodies, 
made  a  model  in  accordance  with  which  every  musical  instru- 
ment might  be  made. 

XXXII.  Perhaps,  at  all  events,  flutes  and  lyres,  and  similar 
instruments  which  utter  melodies,  are  as  far  inferior  to  the 
music  of  nightingales  or  swans  as  a  thing  made  after  a  model, 
and  an  imitation  must  be  from  the  archetypal  model,  or  a 
perishable  species  from  an  imperishable  genus ;  for  it  is  not 
fitting  to  compare  the  music  of  man  with  that  of  any  other 
animal,  since  it  has  an  especial  privilege  with  which  it  is 
honoured,  namely,  articulate  distinctness  of  speaking  ;  for  all 
other  animals,  having  a  broken  utterance  in  their  voice,  by  this 
and  by  an  incessant  change  of  tones  alone  give  pleasure  to  our 
ears.  But  man,  being  furnished  by  nature  with  the  means  not 
only  of  speaking  but  also  of  singing  articulately,  charms  both 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  mind,  soothing  the  one  with  his 
song  and  influencing  the  other  with  ideas ;  for,  as  an  instru- 
ment, if  it  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  skill 
as  a  musician,  is  inharmonious,  but  if  given  to  a  musician  it 
becomes  harmonious  according  to  the  skill  that  is  in  him.  So 
in  the  same  manner  speech,  when  put  in  motion  by  a  worthless 
mind,  is  inharmonious ;  but,  when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
virtuous  mind,  it  is  found  to  be  very  melodious.  A  lyre,  in- 
deed, or  any  similar  instrument,  if  it  be  not  struck  by  some 
one,  is  silent ;  and  speech,  too,  if  it  be  not  struck  by  the 
principal  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind,  is  of  necessity  tranquil. 
And,  again,  as  musical  instruments  are  transposed  and  adapted 
to  an  infinite  number  of  mixtures  of  airs,  so  also  speech  corre- 
sponds to  them,  becoming  an  interpreter  of  things ;  for  who 
would  converse  in  a  similar  manner  with  parents  and  children, 
being  by  nature  the  slave  of  the  one,  and  by  birth  the  master 
of  the  others  ?  And  who,  again,  would  talk  in  the  same  manner 
to  brothers  or  cousins ;  or,  in  short,  to  near  and  to  distant 
relations  ?  Who,  again,  could  do  so  to  friends  and  to  stran- 
gers, to  fellow  citizens  and  to  foreigners,  though  there  may  be 
no  great  difference  in  point  of  fortune,  or  nature,  or  age  be- 
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tweea  them  ?  For  one  must  behave  differently  while  asso- 
ciating with  an  old  man  and  with  a  young  one ;  and,  again, 
with  a  man  of  high  reputation  and  a  humble  man,  with  a 
servant  and  a  master ;  and,  again,  with  a  woman  and  a  man, 
and  with  an  illiterate  and  a  clever  man.  And  why  need  one 
cite  an  incredible  variety  of  persons  to  whom  speech  varies 
itself,  so  as  at  one  time  to  assume  one  character  and  at  another 
time  another?  For  it  would  not  interpret  great  things  and 
small,  numerous  things  and  rare,  private  and  public  matters, 
sacred  and  profane  affairs,  or  old  and  new  events  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  would  use,  in  each  case,  language  appropriate  to 
the  number,  or  importance,  or  magnitude  of  the  affairs  under 
discussion  ;  at  one  time  elevating  itself  to  a  lofty  style,  and  at 
another  time,  on  the  contrary,  confining  and  humbling  itself. 

But  as  circumstances  and  persons  give  varieties  to  speech, 
so  also  do  the  causes  of  things  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  done  ;  and,  moreover,  those  points  especially  with  which 
everything  is  concerned,  namely,  time  and  place.  Very 
beautifully,  therefore,  is  he  who  inclines  voices,  namely 
Jubal,  called  "  the  father  of  the  psaltery  and  of  the  harp,"  from 
a  portion  of  the  whole  science  of  music,  as  has  been  shown 
already. 

XXXIII.  The  descendants,  therefore,  of  Adah,  and  what 
she  herself  is,  have  now  been  explained.  Let  us  consider 
next  the  other  wife  of  Lamech,  Zillah,  and  what  she  brings 
forth.  Zillah,  then,  being  interpreted,  means  "  shadow,"  a  sym- 
bol of  the  qualities  of  the  body  and  of  the  external  good 
things,  which,  in  their  real  essence,  are  in  no  way  better  than 
a  shadow.  Is  not  beauty  a  shadow,  which,  after  it  has  flou- 
rished for  a  brief  time,  withers  away  ?  And  are  not  strength 
and  activity  of  body  shadows,  which  any  chance  disease  can 
destroy?  And  the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  use,  which  any  sudden  cold  may  obstruct,  or 
old  age,  that  inevitable  and  common  disease  of  all  men,  may 
impair,  are  not  they  shadows?  And,  again,  are  not  riches  and 
glory,  and  authority  and  honours,  and  all  the  external  circum- 
stances which  are  accounted  goods,  are  not  they,  I  say,  all 
shadows  ?  But  one  ought  to  lead  the  mind,  as  if  by  the  steps 
of  a  flight  of  stairs,  up  to  the  origin  of  everything. 

Men  in  the  rank  of  those  who  are  considered  illustrious  have 
gone  to  Delphi,  who  have  consecrated  their  happy  lives  to  the 
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service  of  that  place,  and  like  writings  which  have  become 
effaced,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  ages  but  also  by 
the  vicissitudes  which  time  brings  about,  they  have  then  expired. 

*     There  are  some  again  whom  the  impetuosity  of  an 

overflowing  torrent,  as  it  were,  has  suddenly  extinguished  and 
carried  away.  From  all  these  shadows,  then,  and  all  these  un- 
substantial dreams  a  son  is  born,  whom  his  parents  called  Tubal 
(this  name  being  interpreted  means  "all").  For  they  with 
great  wisdom  laying  it  down  (instead  of  those  things  which  are 
accounted  good  things  by  the  multitude)  that  competency  com- 
bined with  good  health  is  happiness,  consider  that  in  that  is 
united  everything  great  or  small,  in  short  everything.  But  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  independent  autho- 
rity added,  then  becoming  full  of  arrogant  domination,  and  elated 
with  vanity  and  false  opinions,  forgetting  themselves  and  the 
contemptible  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  composed  of  a  more  valuable  material  than 
the  composition  of  man  admits  of ;  and  becoming  swollen  with 
pride,  they  think  themselves  worthy  of  even  divine  honours. 
At  all  events,  before  now  some  persons  have  ventured  to  say, 
that  they  "  do  not  know  the  true  God,"f  forgetting  their  own 
human  nature,  by  reason  of  the  immoderate  excess  of  corporeal 

and  external  things and  each  imagining  ...,.+ 

XXXIV.  Then  Moses  says,  "  He  was  a  hammer-beater  and 
forger  of  brass  and  iron  :  "  §  for  the  soul  of  that  man  who  is 
intent  on  corporeal  pleasures  or  external  things  is  beaten  by  a 
hammer,  like  a  piece  of  iron  on  an  anvil,  being  drawn  out 
according  to  the  long  and  thin-drawn  extensions  of  the  appe- 
tites. Accordingly,  you  may  see  men  fond  of  their  bodies  at 
every  time,  and  in  every  place  laying  lines  and  nets  to  catch 
those  objects  that  they  desire ;  and  others,  who  are  lovers  of 
money  or  covetous  of  glory,  letting  loose  their  desire  and  eager- 
ness for  those  things  to  the  furthest  boundaries  of  earth  and  sea, 
and  dragging  in  from  all  quarters  by  their  unlimited  desires,  as 
if  by  so  many  nets,  whatever  can  gratify  them,  till  the  excessive 
tension,  being  broken  by  its  great  violence,  drags  back  those  who 

v  There  is  an  hiatus  in  the  text  in  this  sentence.     I  have  followed 
Mangey's  Latin  translation. 
+  Exodus  v.  2. 

J  Another  hiatus  occurs  here. 
§  Genesis  iv.  22,  wherehe  is  called  Tubalcain. 
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are  dragging  at  it,  and  throws  them  down  headlong  All  these 
men  are  causes  of  war,  on  account  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
workers  in  brass  and  iron,  by  means  of  which  metals  wars  are 
carried  on.  For  if  any  one  contemplates  the  history  of  the 
greatest  public  or  private  quarrels  that  have  arisen  among  men 
and  among  cities,  he  will  not  be  wrong  if  .  .  .  .*  he  looks  upon 
all  of  them,  whether  upon  those  which  took  place  long  ago,  or 
upon  those  which  are  now  raging,  or  on  all  that  will  ever  arise 
hereafter,  as  being  caused  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  or  by 
a  love  of  money,  or,  in  short,  by  some  desire  for  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  body,  and  for  some  superfluity  of  external 
things  :  but  no  foreign  war  and  no  civil  war  has  ever  existed 
for  the  sake  of  instruction  or  virtue,  which  are  the  good  things 
of  the  mind,  which  is  the  best  part  of  us ;  for  these  things  are 
in  their  nature  peaceful,  and  by  them  good  laws  and  tranquil 
stability,  and  whatever  else  is  most  beautiful  to  the  sharp-seeing 
eyes  of  the  soul,  not  to  the  dim  perceptions  of  the  body,  are  seen 
to  be  established. 

For  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  body  look  only  upon  the 
external  surface,  but  the  eye  of  the  mind  penetrates  within,  and 
going  deep  down  surveys  all  the  interior  and  hidden  things 
which  are  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  bodily  sight.  And  nearly 
all  the  troubles,  and  confusions,  and  enmities  which  arise  among 
men,  are  about  absolutely  nothing,  but  about  what  is  really  a 
shadow :  for  Moses  called  Tubal  the  son  of  Zillah,  that  is  to 
say  of  shadow,  the  maker  of  the  warlike  instruments  of  brass 
and  iron,  speaking  philosophically,  and  being  guided  not  by 
verbal  technicalities,  but  by  the  exceeding  propriety  of  the 
names ;  for  he  knew  that  every  naval  and  every  land  expedition 
chooses  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  sake  of  bodily 
pleasures,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  superfluity  of  external  good 
things,  of  which  nothing  is  firm  or  solid,  as  is  testified  by  the 
history  of  time,  which  brings  all  things  to  proof  :  for  they  are 
like  superficial  sketches,  being  in  themselves  perishable  and  of 
no  duration. 

XXXV.  Moses  proceeds  to  say,  that  Tubals  sister  was  Noe- 
man,  the  interpretation  of  which  name  is  "  fatness."  For  it 
follows  that  those  who  pursue  a  luxurious  condition  of  the  body, 
and  the  other  objects  which  I  have  mentioned,  do  get  fat  \vh«r-. 
they  obtain  any  of  the  things  that  they  desire  :  but  such  latness 
*  Here  again  there  is  an  hiatus  in  the  text. 
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as  this  I  lay  down  as  not  strength  but  weakness  ;  for  it  teaches 
a  man  to  depart  from  the  honour  due  to  God,  which  is  the  first 
and  most  excellent  power  of  the  soul  :  and  the  law  is  a  witness 
to  this  which  in  the  great  hymn  speaks  thus — "  He  was  fat, 
he  was  rich,  he  was  exceeding  broad,  and  he  forsook  God  who 
had  made  him,  and  he  forgot  God  his  Saviour."*  For  in  truth 
those  men  whose  lives  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  and 
are  so  at  the  time,  do  not  remember  the  eternal  God,  but  they 
think  time  their  god  ;  on  which  account  Moses  bears  witness, 
exhorting  us  to  war  against  the  contrary  opinions,  for  he 
says,  "  The  time  has  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
among  us."t 

So  that  those  men  by  whom  the  life  of  the  soul  is  honoured, 
have  divine  reason  dwelling  among  them,  and  walking  with 
them  ;  but  those  who  pursue  a  life  of  pleasure  have  only  a  brief 
and  fictitious  want  of  opportunities  :  these  men,  therefore, 
having  swollen  extravagantly,  and  become  enormously  distended 
by  their  profuse  fatness  and  luxury,  have  burst  asunder.  But 
the  others,  being  made  fat  by  that  wisdom  which  nourishes  the 
souls  that  love  virtue,  have  a  firm  and  unshaken  power,  a  speci- 
men of  which  is  the  fat  which  is  sacrificed  as  a  whole  burnt- 
offering  from  every  victim  :  for  Moses  says,  "  All  the  fat  shall 
belong  to  the  Lord  by  the  everlasting  law  ;"J  so  that  the  fat  of 
the  mind  is  offered  up  to  God  and  is  appropriated  to  him. 
owing  to  which  it  is  made  immortal ;  but  the  fat  which  clings 
to  the  body  and  belongs  to  external  things  is  referred  to  time, 
which  is  contrary  to  God,  through  which  it  very  rapidly  waste3 
away. 

XXXVI.  Therefore,  concerning  the  wives  of  Lamech  and 
his  children,  I  think  that  enough  has  been  said.  Let  us  now 
consider  what  we  may  look  upon  as  the  resurrection  of  Abel, 
who  was  treacherously  slain. 

Moses  tells  us,  "  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  Eve,  and  she 
conceived  and  brought  forth  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name 
Seth  ;  for,  said  he,  "  God  has  raised  me  up  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."§  The  interpretation  of  the  name 
Seth,  is  "  irrigation."  As,  therefore,  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
are  put  into  the  ground  grow  and  blossom  through  being  irri- 
gated, and  are  thus  made  fertile  for  the  production  of  fruits 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  15.  +  Numbers  xiv.  9. 

J  Leviticus  iii.  1 6.  §  Genesis  iv.  25. 
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but  if  they  are  deprived  of  moisture  they  wither  away,  so  like- 
wise the  soul,  as  it  appears  when  it  is  watered  with  the 
wholesome  stream  of  wisdom,  shoots  forth,  and  brings  fruit  to 
perfection.  Now,  irrigation  may  be  looked  upon  in  a  two -fold 
light :  with  regard  to  that  which  irrigates,  and  with  regard  to 
that  which  is  irrigated.  And  might  one  not  say  that  each  of  the 
outward  senses  is  irrigated  by  the  mind  as  by  a  fountain,  which 
widens  and  extends  all  their  faculties,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
channels  for  water  ?  No  one,  therefore,  in  his  senses  would 
say,  that  the  eyes  see,  but  that  the  mind  sees  by  means  of  the 
eyes ;  or  that  the  ears  hear,  but  that  the  mind  hears  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  ears  ;  or  that  the  nostrils  smell,  but 
that  the  predominant  part  of  man  smells  through  the  medium 
of  the  nostrils. 

XXXVII.  On  which  account  it  is  said  in  Genesis,  "  And 
a  fountain  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  all  the  face  of 
the  earth."*  For  since  nature  has  allotted  the  most  excellent 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  namely  the  face,  to  the  outward 
senses,  therefore  the  fountain  whixm  goes  up  from  the  superior 
part,  being  diffused  over  various  parts,  and  sending  up  its 
streams  like  so  many  water-courses  as  high  as  the  face,  by  their 
means  conducts  the  faculties  to  each  of  the  organs  of  the  out- 
ward senses.  In  this  way  in  truth,  it  is  that  the  word  of 
God  irrigates  the  virtues ;  for  that  is  the  beginning  and  the 
fountain  of  all  good  actions.  And  the  lawgiver  shows  this, 
when  he  says,  "  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
Paradise  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  divided  into  four  heads."t 

For  there  are  four  generic  virtues  :  prudence,  courage, 
temperance,  and  justice.  And  of  these,  eveiy  single  one  is  a 
princess  and  a  ruler  ;  and  he  who  has  acquired  them  is,  from 
the  moment  of  the  acquisition,  a  ruler  and  a  king,  even  if  he 
has  no  abundance  of  any  kind  of  treasure  ;   for  the  meaning  of 

the  expression,  "  it  is  divided  into  four  heads,"  is  J 

nor  distance ;  but  virtue  exhibits  the  pre-eminence  and  the 
power.  And  these  spring  from  the  word  of  God  as  from  one 
root,  which  he  compares  to  a  river,  on  account  of  the  unceasing 
and  everlasting  flow  of  salutary  words  and  doctrines,  by  which 
it  increases  and  nourishes  the  souls  that  love  God. 

XXXVIII.  And  of  what  kind  they  are,  he  proceeds  to 

*  Genesis  ii.  6.  t  Genesis  ii.  1 0. 

£  Here  again  is  an  hiatus,  which  Mangey  does  not  attempt  to  supply. 
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show  in  a  few  words,  deriving  his  explanation  from  the  natural 
things  of  art ;  for  he  introduces  Agar  as  filling  a  leathern  bag 
with  water,  and  giving  her  child  drink.*  Now  Agar  is  the 
handmaid  of  Sarah,  the  new  dispensation  of  perfect  virtue ; 
and  she  is  correctly  represented  so.  Since,  therefore,  having 
come  to  the  depth  of  knowledge,  which  Moses  here  calls  a 
well,  she  draws  up  (filling  the  soul  as  if  it  were  a  vessel)  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  which  she  is  in  pursuit  of,  wishing 
to  feed  her  child  on  the  things  on  which  she  herself  is  fed. 
And  Moses,  by  her  child,  means,  a  soul  which  has  lately  learnt 
tj  desire  instruction,  aud  which  has,  in  a  manner,  just  been 
born  to  learn.  In  reference  to  which,  the  boy,  when  he  has 
grown  up  to  man's  estate,  becomes  a  sophist,  whom  Moses 
calls  an  archer ;  f  for  whatever  argument  he  applies  his  mind 
to,  at  that,  as  at  a  target,  he  shoots  all  his  reasons,  as  an 
archer  shoots  his  arrows. 

XXXIX.  But  Rebekkah  is  found  to  give  her  pupil  drink  no 
longer  by  improvement,  but  by  perfection.  How  so  the  law 
will  tell  us  :  "  For  the  damsel,"  says  Moses,  "  was  very  beauti- 
ful to  the  sight,  and  was  a  maiden  ;  no  man  had  known  her. 
And  when  she  had  gone  down  to  the  fountain,  she  filled  her 
pitcher,  and  came  up  again ;  and  the  servant  ran  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  said,  Give  me  now  to  drink  a  little  water  from 
thy  pitcher.  And  she  said,  Drink,  my  lord.  And  she  made 
haste,  and  took  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm,  and  gave  to 
him  to  drink  until  he  ceased  drinking,  And  said,  and  I  will  also 
give  to  thy  camels  to  drink,  until  they  have  all  drunk ;  and 
she  made  haste,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and 
running  to  the  well,  she  drew  water  for  the  camels. "J 

Here  who  can  help  wondering  at  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
lawgiver  as  to  every  particular  ?  He  calls  Rebekkah  a  maiden, 
and  a  very  beautiful  maiden,  because  the  nature  of  virtue  is 
unmixed  and  free  from  guile,  and  unpolluted,  and  the  only 
thing  in  all  creation  which  is  both  beautiful  and  good  ;  from 
which  arose  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  the  only  thing  that  wa8 
beautiful  was  the  good. 

XL.  Now  of  the  four  virtues,  some  are  always  virgins,  and 
some  from  having  been  women  become  changed  into  virgins,  as 
Sarah  did ;  "  For  it  had  ceased  to  be  with  her  after  the  man- 

*  Genesis  xxi.  19.  f  Genesis  xxi.  20.  J  Genesis  xxiv.  16. 
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ner  of  women,"  *  when  she  began  to  conceive  her  hnppy 
offspring  Isaac.  Bat  that  which  is  always  a  virgin,  is  that  of 
which  Moses  says,  "  And  no  man  whatever  knows  her.''  For 
in  truth,  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  mortal  to  pollute  incor- 
ruptible nature,  nor  even  clearly  to  comprehend  what  it  is.  If 
indeed  he  were  able  by  any  means  to  become  acquainted  with 
it,  he  would  not  cease  to  hate  and  regret  it ;  on  which  account 
Moses,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, represents  Leah  as  hated,  f  For  those  whom  the  charms 
of  pleasures,  which  are  with  Rachel,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
outward  sense,  cannot  be  endured  by  Leah,  who  is  situated  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  passions  ;  on  which  account  they  repudiate 
and  detest  her.  But  as  far  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  her 
alienation  from  the  creature  produces  her  a  close  connection 
with  God,  from  whom  she  receives  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  and 
conceives,  and  travails,  and  brings  forth  virtuous  ideas,  worthy 
of  the  father  who  begot  them.  If  therefore,  you,  0  my  soul, 
imitating  Leah,  reject  mortal  things,  you  will  of  necessity  turn 
to  the  incorruptible  God,  who  will  shed  over  you  #11  the 
fountains  of  his  good. 

XLI.  "  But  Rebekkah,"  says  Moses,  "  went  down  to  the 
fountain  to  fill  her  pitcher,  and  came  up  again."  For  front 
what  source  is  it  natural  for  the  mind  that  thirsts  after  wisdom 
to  be  filled,  except  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  fountain 
which  never  fails,  and  to  which  the  soul  that  descends  comes  up 
again  like  a  virtuous  disciple  ?  For  those  who  descend  out  of 
a  vain  pride,  the  reason  of  virtue  receives,  and  taking  them  up 
by  means  of  fame  raises  them  to  a  height.  On  which  account 
it  is  that  Moses  seems  to  me  to  use  the  expression,  "  Go, 
descend,  and  come  up,"  J  as  if  every  one  who  measures  his 
own  loveliness  comes  forth  more  gloriously  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges  of  truth.  And  he  speaks  of  these  matters  with  great 
caution.  For  Agar  bears  a  leathern  bag  to  the  well,  but 
Rebekkah  carries  a  pitcher.  For  the  one  who  devotes  himself 
to  instruction  and;  to  the  energetical  branches  of  learning  has 
need  of  some  incorporeal  things  as  it  were  of  the  outward 
senses,  of  vessels,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  for  a  proper  contemplation 
of  the  objects  of  her  speculation.  For  from  seeing  many 
things  and  hearing  many  things,  there  is  derived,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  learning  the  advantage  which  proceeds 
*  Genesis  xviii.  11.  +  Genesis  xxix.  31.  t  Exodus  xxxii.  7. 
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from  knowledge.  But  the  one  who  is  filled  with  unalloyed 
wisdom  has  need  only  of  a  leathern  habitation,  which  is  no 
better  than  none  at  all.  For  the  soul  which  loves  unsubstantial 
things  has  learnt  to  put  off  the  whole  leathern  bag  of  reasons, 
that  is  to  say  the  body,  and  brings  only  a  pitcher  which  is  the 
symbol  of  a  vessel,  which  contains  the  principal  portion  in 
great  size  and  abundance,  like  water ;  as  to  which,  those  who 
are  clever  in  such  matters  may  make  it  a  subject  of  philoso- 
phical speculation,  whether  it  is  a  membrane  or  a  heart. 
Therefore,  the  man  who  is  fond  of  learning,  seeing  men  im- 
bibing the  sciences  like  water,  from  wisdom  that  divine 
fountain,  runs  up,  and  meeting  them  becomes  a  suppliant  to 
them  to  know  how  he  may  allay  his  thirst  for  learning.  And 
the  soul  which  has  received  the  best  possible  education,  namely, 
the  lesson  not  to  envy,  and  to  be  liberal,  immediately  proffers 
to  him  the  stream  of  wisdom,  and  invites  him  to  drink 
abundantly,  adding  also  this  that  she  calls  him  who  is  only  a 
servant  her  lord.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  most  dogmatic 
assertion,  that  the  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  a  king,  even  if 
he  have  ten  thousand  masters  over  his  body. 

XLII.  Most  correctly,  therefore,  after  the  servant  has  said, 
"  Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,"  does  she  make  answer,  not 
in  the  manner  corresponding  to  his  request :  "I  will  give  you 
to  drink,"  but  "  Drink."  For  the  one  expression  would  have 
been  suited  to  one  who  was  displaying  the  riches  of  God, 
which  are  poured  forth  for  all  who  are  worthy  of  them  and  who 
are  able  to  think  of  them  ;  but  the  other  expression  is  appro- 
priate to  one  who  professes  that  she  will  teach.  But  nothing 
which  is  connected  with  mere  professions  is  akin  to  virtue.  But 
he  describes  in  a  most  skilful  manner  the  language  used  by  her 
who  teaches  and  benefits  her  pupils.  For  "  she  made  haste," 
he  says,  "  and  took  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm."  Her  alacrity 
to  serve  the  man  was  displayed  by  her  making  haste,  and  such 
alacrity  is  seated  in  the  mind,  beyond  which  envy  is  cast  away. 
But  by  the  expression,  "  taking  down  the  pitcher  on  her  arm," 
we  see  intimated  the  prompt  and  eager  attention  of  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil ;  for  those  teachers  are  foolish  who  attempt  to 
regulate  their  explanations  not  by  a  reference  to  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils,  but  to  their  own  superior  ability,  not  being 
r.ware  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  a  display 
and  giving  a  lesson. 
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For  he  who  is  making  a  display,  relying  on  the  good  fortune 
of  his  present  way  of  proceeding,  brings  into  sight,  without  any 
trouble,  the  works  at  which  he  has  for  a  long  while  been  labour- 
ing at  home,  like  the  works  of  painters  or  sculptors,  seeking 
for  praise  from  the  multitude.  But  he  who  is  endeavouring  to 
teach  others,  like  a  good  physician,  has  a  regard  not  to  the 
greatness  of  his  own  skill,  but  to  the  capacity  of  his  patient  who 
is  to  be  healed  ;  not  thinking  how  much  he  can  do  by  his  art, 
for  it  is  unspeakable  how  much  this  may  be ;  but  what  the 
patient  requires,  aiming  at  moderation,  and  bringing  forward 
what  may  improve  him. 

XLIII.  On  which  account  Moses  says  in  another  passage, 
"  Thou  shalt  lend  a  loan  to  him  who  asks  you  for  one,  as 
much  as  he  requires,  having  regard  to  what  he  requires.'* 
By  the  second  phrase  showing  that  it  is  not  everything  which 
is  to  be  given,  but  only  such  things  as  are  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  are  asking  for  them.  For  to  give  an 
anchor,  or  an  oar,  or  a  rudder  to  a  husbandman,  or  ploughs  or 
a  spade  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  or  a  lyre  to  a  physician,  or  instru- 
ments suited  to  manual  labour  to  a  musician,  would  be  ridiculous, 
unless  indeed  one  ought  to  offer  a  thirsty  man  costly  viands, 
or  a  hungry  man  unmixed  wine  in  abundance,  so  as  to  show  at 
once  one's  own  riches  and  one's  want  of  humanity,  by  turning 
the  souls  of  one's  companions  into  ridicule. 

The  quantity  to  be  given  in  an  act  of  beneficence  is  defined 
according  to  due  proportion,  which  is  a  most  useful  thing. 
For,  says  Moses,  do  not  give  all  that  right  reason  is  able 
to  give,  but  as  much  as  he  who  is  asking  the  loan  is  worthy 
to  receive.  Do  you  not  see  that  even  God  does  not  utter 
his  oracles,  having  a  regard  to  their  being  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  own  oracular  power,  but  always  having 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
them  ?  Since  who  could  receive  the  whole  power  of  the  words 
of  God,  which  are  too  mighty  for  any  one  to  listen  to  ?  On 
which  account  those  persons  appear  to  speak  with  great  truth, 
who  say  to  Moses,  '•  Do  thou  speak  to  us,  and  let  not  God 
speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."  f  For  they  know  that  they  have 
not  in  themselves  any  organ  which  can  be  worthy  of  God  who 
is  giving  laws  to  his  church  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  even  the 
whole  world,  both  land  and  sea,  contain  his  riches  if  he  were 
*  Deuteronomy  xv.  8.  f  Exodus  xx.  19. 
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inclined  to  display  them,  unless  we  think  that  the  descent  of  the 
rains  and  of  the  other  things  that  happen  in  the  world  are  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  according  to  the  pre-arranged  periods  of 
the  seasons,  and  not  all  at  once,  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
rarity  of  the  things  themselves,  and  not  from  any  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  them ;  who 
would  be  injured  rather  than  be  benefited  by  a  continual  en- 
joyment of  such  gifts. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  God  always  judiciously  limits  and 
brings  out  with  wise  moderation  his  first  benefits,  stopping 
them  before  those  who  partake  of  them  become  wanton  through 
satiety  ;  and  then  he  bestows  others  in  their  stead;  and  again  a 
third  class  of  advantages  instead  of  the  second  set.  and  so  on, 
continually  substituting  new  blessings  for  those  of  older  date, 
at  one  time  giving  such  as  are  different  from  those  which 
went  before,  and  at  another  time  such  as  are  almost  identical 
with  them;  for  the  creature  is  never  wholly  destitute  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  by  God,  since  if  he  were  he  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  endure  an  un- 
limited and  measureless  abundance  of  them.  On  which 
account,  as  he  is  desirous  that  we  should  derive  advantage 
from  the  benefits  which  he  bestows  upon  us,  he  weighs  out 
what  he  gives  so  as  to  proportion  it  to  the  strength  of  those 
who  receive  it. 

XLIV.  Rebekkah,  therefore,  must  be  praised,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  her  father,  having  taken  down 
the  vessel  of  wisdom  on  her  arm  from  a  higher  place,  proffered 
her  pitcher  to  the  disciple ;  by  the  pitcher  being  understood 
that  teaching  which  he  is  competent  to  receive.  And  beyond 
all  other  things,  I  especially  admire  her  exceeding  liberality  ; 
for  though  she  had  only  been  asked  for  a  small  draught,  she 
gave  a  large  one,  until  she  had  filled  the  whole  soul  of  the 
learner  with  wholesome  speculations.  For  Moses  says,  "  She 
gave  him  to  drink  till  he  ceased  from  drinking,"  a  most  marvel- 
lous example  to  teach  us  humanity.  For  if  any  one  should 
not  happen  to  be  in  want  of  many  things,  but  should  come 
forward,  and  out  of  shame  ask  only  for  a  very  little,  let  us 
not  give  him  only  what  he  mentions,  but  also  those  things  of 
which  he  makes  no  mention,  but  of  which  he  is  nevertheless  in 
reality  in  need.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  his  teacher's  lessons,  that  the  disciple  should  merely 
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comprehend  what  the  master  has  taught  him,  unless  he  has 
also  got  memory.  On  which  account,  making  a  display  of  her 
bounteous  disposition,  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the 
water,  she  offers  to  give  his  camels  water  also,  which  we  have 
already  said  are  here  put  symbolically  for  memory.  For  the 
animal  while  eating  its  food  ruminates,  and  when,  having  stooped 
down  it  has  received  a  heavy  burden,  with  exceedingly  great 
vigour  of  muscle  it  rises  up  lightly ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
also,  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  devoted  to  learning,  when  the 
burden  of  its  speculations  is  placed  upon  it,  becomes  more 
lowly,  and  when  it  has  risen  up  it  rejoices ;  and  from  the 
mastication,  and  as  it  were  the  softening,  of  the  first  food  that 
is  placed  down  before  it,  arises  its  memory  of  those  specu- 
lations. 

But  she,  beholding  the  nature  of  the  servant  to  be  well 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  virtue,  emptied  her  whole 
pitcher  into  the  cistern,  that  is  to  say,  she  emptied  the  whole 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  into  the  soul  of  the  learner.  For 
the  sophists,  from  a  desire  of  gain  and  also  from  envy,  re- 
pressing the  natural  characters  of  their  pupils,  keep  silence 
about  many  things  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  laying  up  for 
themselves  a  source  of  gain  for  future  times.  But  virtue  is 
an  ungrudging  and  most  liberal  feeling,  so  that  it  does  uot 
hesitate  to  assist  another  with  hand  and  foot,  as  the  proverb 
goes,  and  with  all  its  power.  Therefore,  pouring  all  that  she 
knew  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  into  a  cistern,  she  went 
again  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  that  is  to  say,  she  went  to  the 
ever-flowing  wisdom  of  God,  that  what  had  been  already 
imparted  might  be  firmly  fixed  in  by  memory,  and  that  he 
might  also  be  irrigated  with  the  knowledge  of  other  and  newer 
things.  For  the  wealth  of  the  wisdom  of  God  is  illimitable, 
and  as  a  tree  which  is  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots 
after  the  old  ones,  so  that  it  never  ceases  growing  young 
again,  and  being  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  So  that  they 
are  marvellously  simple  people  who  have  ever  had  an  idea 
of  coming  to  the  end  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 
For  that  which  has  seemed  to  be  near  and  within  reach  is 
nevertheless  a  long  way  distant  from  the  end  ;  since  no  created 
being  is  perfect  in  any  department  of  learning,  but  falls  as  far 
short  of  it  as  a  thoroughly  infant  child  just  beginning  to  learn 
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does,  in  comparison  of  a  man  who  both  by  age  and  skill  is 
qualified  to  be  a  master. 

XLV.  And  we  must  inquire  the  cause  why  the  handmaid 
gave  the  servant  drink  from  the  fountain,  but  gave  the  camels 
water  from  the  well.  May  it  not  perhaps  be  that  the  stream 
here  signifies  the  sacred  scripture  itself,  which  irrigates  the 
sciences,  and  that  the  well  is  rather  akin  to  memory  ?  For  the 
depths  which  he  has  already  mentioned,  he  produces  by  means 
of  memory  as  it  were  out  of  a  well ;  and  such  persons  as 
these  one  ought  to  admit  because  of  the  goodness  of  their 
natural  disposition.  But  there  are  some  men  among  those 
who  practise  virtue  to  whom  the  all-beneficent  God  has  shown 
the  way  that  leads  to  virtue,  such  that  at  first  it  is  accounted 
rough,  and  steep,  and  difficult,  but  subsequently  level  and  easy, 
having  changed  the  bitterness  of  the  wayfarer's  labour  to  sweet- 
ness. And  how  he  has  wrought  this  change  we  will  now  tell. 
When  he  led  us  forth  out  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the 
passions  which  excite  the  body,  we,  travelling  in  the  desert, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  path  of  pleasure,  encamped  in  the  place 
called  Marah,  a  place  which  had  no  drinkable  water,  but  where 
all  the  water  was  bitter.*  For  still  the  pleasures  which  are 
brought  into  action  by  means  of  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  belly, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  belly,  were  tempting  to  us,  and 
charmed  us  exceedingly,  sounding  close  to  us.  When,  there- 
fore, we  desired  to  be  entirely  separated  from  them,  they 
dragged  us  back,  exerting  themselves  in  opposition  to  us,  and 
entwining  themselves  round  us,  and  soothing  us  with  all  kinds 
of  juggling  tricks  and  assiduous  blandishments ;  so  that  we, 
yielding  to  their  unremitting  caresses,  became  alienated  from 
and  disinclined  to  labour,  as  something  very  bitter  and  intole- 
rable, and  designed  to  run  back  again  to  Egypt,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  condition  of  an  intemperate  aud  lascivious  life,  if  the 
Saviour  had  not  speedily  taken  pity  on  us,  and  thrown  a 
sweetening  branch  like  a  medicine  upon  our  soul,  causing  it  to 
love  labour  instead  of  hating  it.  For  he  knew,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  our  Creator,  that  we  could  not  possibly  survive  any 
existing  thing  unless  there  were  in  us  an  intense  love  of  doing 
so.  Therefore,  men  never  succeed  in  attaining  any  object 
that  they  desire  if  they  pursue  it  without  any  connection  with 
or  consideration  of  fitness.  But  when  friendship  is  added, 
*  Exodus  xv.  23. 
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and  also  a  familiarity  with  the  loved  object,  their  endeavours 
then  succeed  rightly. 

XL VI.  This  is  the  food  of  a  soul  which  is  inclined  to  the 
practice   of   virtue,   to   consider   labour   a   very  sweet  thing 
instead  of  a  bitter  one,  which,  however,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
all  persons  to  participate  in ;  but  to  those  only  by  whom  the 
golden  calf,  the  animal  made  by  the  Egyptians,  the  body,  is 
sprinkled  over  with  water  after  having  been  burnt  with  fire, 
and  broken  to  pieces.     For  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
that  "  Moses  having  taken  the  calf  burnt  it  with  fire,  and 
broke  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
water,  and  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  thereof."* 
For  the  love  of  virtue  being  inflamed  and  excited  by  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  virtue,  burns  to  ashes  the  pleasures  of 
the  body,  and  then  cuts  them  to  pieces  and  pounds  them  to 
nothing,  using  the  divine  word  which  can  at  all  times  divide 
everything.     And  in  this  manner  he  teaches  us  that  among 
the  bodily  advantages  are  health,  and  beauty,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  outward  senses,  and   the  perfection  of  bodily  vigour 
with  strength  and  mighty  energy  ;  but  still  that  all  these  things 
are  common  to  accursed  and  wicked  persons,  while  if  they 
were  really  good  no  wicked  person  would  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  them.     But  these  men,  even  if  they  are  utterly  wicked, 
still,  inasmuch  as  they  are  men,  and  so  far  partake  of  the 
same  human  nature  as  virtuous  men,  do  also  partake  of  these 
advantages  of  the  body. 

And,  in  fact,  at  present  those  wild  beasts  which  are  the 
most  untameable,  enjoy  these  good  things,  if  indeed  they  are 
in  reality  good  things,  in  a  greater  degree  than  rational  beings ; 
for  what  wrestler  could  be  compared  in  might  with  the  strength 
of  a  bull  or  of  an  elephant  ?  And  what  runner  could  put  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  speed  of  a  hound  or  of  a  hare  ?  And 
the  most  sharp-sighted  of  men  is  absolutely  blind  if  his  sight 
is  compared  with  that  of  antelopes  or  eagles.  Again,  in  hearing 
and  in  smell,  often  other  animals  are  very  far  beyond  man  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  ass,  which  appears  to  be  the  stupidest  of  all 
animals,  would  show  that  our  sense  of  hearing  is  very  obtuse  if 
he  were  brought  into  comparison  with  us.  The  dog,  too,  would 
make  the  nostrils  in  man  appear  a  perfectly  useless  part  from 
the  exceeding  superiority  of  the  quickness  of  his  own  sense  of 
*  Exodus  xxxii.  20. 
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smell ;  for,  in  him,  that  sense  is  pushed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  almost  equals  the  rapidity  of  the  eye-sight. 

XLVII.  And  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  subject  more,  going 
through  each  of  the  senses  and  animals  separately  ?  For  this 
point  has  been  long  agreed  upon  among  all  the  most  eminent 
historians  and  philosophers,  who  have  all  said  that  nature  is 
the  mother  of  the  irrational  animals,  and  the  step-mother  of 
men,  perceiving  the  bodily  weakness  of  men,  and  the  surpass- 
ing strength  of  brute  animals  in  everything.  With  great  pro- 
priety, therefore,  the  artist  pounded  the  calf  to  pieces  ;  that  is 
to  say,  dividing  it  into  parts,  he  showed  that  all  the  things 
which  the  body  has  in  abundance  are  very  far  removed  from 
real  good,  and  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  things 
which  are  scattered  on  the  water.  On  which  account  the  scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  calf,  after  having  been  pounded  to  pieces,  was 
scattered  on  the  water,  to  signify  that  no  genuine  plant  of  good 
can  ever  flourish  in  corruptible  matter ;  for  as  a  seed,  when 
thrown  into  the  stream  of  a  river  or  into  the  sea,  cannot  dis- 
play its  proper  powers ;  for  it  is  impossible,  unless  it  has  once 
taken  hold  with  its  roots,  as  with  anchors,  of  some  firm  portion 
of  earth,  that  any  branch  should  be  firmly  fixed  or  should  shoot 
up,  I  do  not  say  to  any  height,  but  even  as  a  creeper  along  the 
ground,  or  that  it  should  ever  bring  forth  fruit  at  the  periodical 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  any  great  and  violent  rush  of  water 
coming  on  washes  away  all  the  germinating  vigour  of  the  seed. 
In  the  same  manner  all  the  superfluities  contained  in  the 
vessel  of  the  soul  which  are  ever  spoken  of  or  celebrated  are 
destroyed  before  they  can  have  any  existence,  the  corporeal 
substance  continually  flowing  off  from  them.  For  how  can 
there  be  such  things  as  disease  and  old  age  and  all  kinds  of 
corruptions,  if  there  were  not  a  continual  drawing  off  of  words, 
which  are  theoretical  streams ;  the  hierophant,  'therefore,  thinks 
it  right*  to  irrigate  our  minds  with  these  words,  for  the  sake 
of  burning  up  the  pleasures,  of  pounding  to  pieces  and  re- 
ducing to  a  thin  and  impalpable  dust,  and  utterly  destroying  the 
system  of  the  corporeal  goods ;  and  of  making  us  recollect  that 
the  true  good  has  never  at  any  time  germinated  or  blossomed 
from  any  one  of  them,  just  as  nothing  flourishes  from  seeds 
which  are  sown  in  water. 

*  I  have  followed  Mangey  here  in  reading  dZioT,  instead  of  aVagtot, 
though  he  prints  the  latter  in  the  text  as  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
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XLVIII.  But  bulls,  and  rams,  and  goats,  which  Egypt 
holds  in  honour,  and  all  other  images  of  corruptible  matter 
which,  in  report  alone,  are  accounted  God's,  have  no  real 
existence,  but  are  all  fictitious  and  false ;  for  those  who  look 
upon  life  as  only  a  tragedy  full  of  acts  of  arrogance  and  stories 
of  love,  impressing  false  ideas  on  the  tender  minds  of  young 
men,  and  using  the  ears  as  their  ministers,  into  which  they 
pour  fabulous  trifles,  waste  away  and  corrupt  their  minds, 
compelling  them  to  look  upon  persons  who  were  never  even 
men  in  their  minds,  but  always  effeminate  creatures  as  God's ; 
for  the  calf  was  not  made  of  every  description  of  female  orna- 
ment, but  only  of  the  earrings  of  the  women.  The  lawgiver 
showing  us  by  this  that  nothing  wrought  with  hands  is  a 
visible  and  true  God,  but  only  so  by  report,  and  as  far  as  he  is 
thought  so,  and  that,  too,  the  report  of  a  woman  and  not  of  a 
man  ;  for  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  soul  utterly  enervated  and  ren 
dered  completely  effeminate  to  receive  such  nonsense. 

But  he  who  is  truly  God  is  perceived,  and  felt,  and  recog- 
nised, not  only  by  means  of  one's  ears,  but  also  by  the  eyes  of 
our  mind,  through  his  mighty  works  which  are  done  in  the 
world,  and  through  the  rapidity  of  his  operations ;  on  which 
account  in  the  great  song  it  is  said  (the  speaker  as- 
suming the  character  of  God),  "  Behold  !  behold  !  it  is  I !  "* 
as  if  that  real  existing  God  could  be  more  easily  conceived  by 
the  mind  than  proved  by  verbal  demonstration ;  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  living  God  is  visible,  that  is  rather  an 
abuse  of  language,  arising  from  referring  God  himself  to  his 
separate  acts  of  power ;  for  even  in  the  passage  cited  above,  he 
does  not  say,  "  Behold  me,"  for  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
God  according  to  his  essence  should  be  perceived  or  beheld  by 
any  creature,  but  he  says,  "  Behold  !  it  is  I,"  that  is  to  say, 
behold  my  existence ;  for  it  is  sufficient  for  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  to  advance  so  far  as  to  learn  that  there  is  and 
actually  exists  the  great  cause  of  all  things,  and  to  attempt  to 
proceed  further,  so  as  to  pursue  investigations  into  the  essence 
or  distinctive  qualities  of  God,  is  an  absolute  piece  of  folly ; 
for  God  did  not  grant  this  even  to  the  all-wise  Moses ;  not 
though  he  addressed  innumerable  requests  to  him,  all  having 
this  object ;  but  an  oracle  was  delivered  to  him,  telling  him, 
"Thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  thou  6halt  net 
•  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39. 
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see ;  "*  and  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  all  the  things  which 
are  behind  God  are  within  the  comprehension  of  a  virtuous 
man,  but  he  himself  alone  is  incomprehensible ;  and  he  is 
incomprehensible  by  any  direct  and  immediate  access  (for  by 
6uch  means  it  is  only  explained  what  kind  of  being  he  is),  but 
he  may  be  understood  in  his  subsequent  and  consistent 
faculties ;  for  they,  by  means  of  the  works  accomplished  by 
them,  declare  not  his  essence,  but  his  existence. 

XLIX.  Therefore  the  mind  having  generated  tbe  foun- 
dation of  good  .  .  . .  f  and  the  primary  principle  of  virtue, 
namely  Seth,  or  irrigation,  boasts  with  an  honourable  and 
holy  boast ;  for  she  says,  "  God  has  raised  up  to  me  another 
6eed,  instead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew,"^  for  it  has  been  said 
with  great  exactness  and  neatness,  that  no  single  divine  seed 
ever  falls  to  the  ground,  but  that  they  all  rise  up  from  the 
things  of  earth,  and  leave  them,  and  are  borne  upwards  to 
heaven ;  but  the  seeds  which  are  sown  by  mortals,  whether 
for  the  generation  of  animals  or  of  plants,  do  not  all  come  to 
perfection ;  but  we  must  be  content  if  more  are  not  wasted 
than  those  which  remain  above  ;  and  God  sows  nothing  in  our 
souls  which  is  incomplete  ;  but  his  seed  is  all  so  seasonable 
and  so  perfect  that  every  one  of  them  is  at  once  borne  forward 
-to  produce  abundance  of  its  appropriate  fruit. 

L.  But  when  Moses  says  here  that  Seth  sprung  up  as 
another  or  different  seed,  he  does  not  say  from  which  it  was 
different ;  was  it  different  from  Abel  who  was  treacherously 
slain,  or  from  Cain  who  slew  him  ?  But  may  we  not  say 
perhaps  that  the  original  seed  from  which  each  of  these 
sprung  was  different?  That  from  which  Cain  sprung,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  hostile ;  for  a  thirst  for  virtue  is  the  most 
hostile  thing  possible  to  that  deserter,  wickedness ;  that  from 
which  Abel  sprung,  as  friendly  and  kindred ;  for  that  which 
is  beginning  to  exist  is  a  different  thing  from,  but  not  a 
contrary  thing  to,  that  which  is  perfected  ;  and  so  that  which 
pertains  to  creation  is  different  from  that  which  pertains  to 
the  uncreate. 

On  this  account  Abel,  after  having  quitted  the  mortal  body, 

*  Exodus  xxxiii.  23. 

t  There  is  again  a  hiatus  in  the  text  here.     Mangey  conjectures 
liayuy j)c,  "  way  of  life,"  to  be  the  word  which  has  fallen  out. 
Z  Genesis  iv.  25. 
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departed  to  the  better  nature,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
that.  But  Seth,  as  being  the  seed  of  human  virtue,  will 
never  quit  the  race  of  mankind.  But  first  of  all  he  will 
receive  his  growth  up  to  the  number  ten,  that  perfect  number, 
according  to  which  the  just  Noah  exists ;  and  then  he  will 
receive  a  second  and  a  better  growth  from  his  son  Shem,  end- 
ing in  a  second  ten,  from  which  the  faithful  Abraham  is 
named.  And  he  will  also  have  a  third  growth,  and  one  more 
perfect  than  the  number  ten,  extending  from  him  to  Moses, 
that  man  who  is  wise  in  all  things,  for  he  is  the  seventh  from 
Abraham,  not  revolving,  like  an  initiated  worshipper,  in  the 
circle  which  is  exterior  to  holy  things,  but  like  a  hierophaut, 
making  his  abode  in  the  inmost  shrines. 

LI.  And  consider  the  advances  towards  improvement  made 
by  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  eager  for,  and  insatiable  in,  his 
craving  after  good  things ;  and  the  illimitable  riches  of  God, 
who  gives  the  end  of  some  things  to  be  the  beginnings  of 
others ;  for  the  end  of  the  knowledge  which  is  according  to 
Seth  is  the  beginning  of  the  just  Noah ;  and  his  perfection 
again  is  the  beginning  of  the  education  of  Abraham ;  and  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  of  Abraham  is  the  first  instruction  of 
Moses ;  and  the  two  daughters  of  Lot,  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued and  overthrown  by  the  weakness  of  the  soul,  namely, 
intention  and  agreement,  desire  to  become  pregnant  by  the 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  father,  acting  in  opposition  to 
him  who  said,  "  God  has  raised  up  for  me  .  .  .  ."*  For  that 
which  the  living  God  did  for  him,  this  they  affirm  that  the 
mind  is  able  to  do  for  them,  introducing  the  doctrine  of  an 
intoxicated  and  frenzied  soul. 

It  is  indeed  the  act  of  sober  reason,  both  to  confess  that 
God  is  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
conduct  of  one  utterly  fallen  in  intoxication  and  drunkenness, 
to  fancy  that  he  himself  is  the  bringer  about  of  each  of  human 
affairs.  Evil  opinions  therefore  will  not  come  into  association 
with  their  father,  before  a  great  quantity  of  the  unmixed  wine 
of  folly  has  been  found  upon  him,  and  destroyed  any  sense  that 
may  have  previously  been  in  him ;  for  it  is  written,  "  They 
made  their  father  drink  wine."  So  that  if  they  do  not  give 
him  drink,  they  will  never  receive  legitimate  seed  from  him 
while  he  is  sober ;  but  when  he  has  been  soaked  in  wine,  and 
*  Genesis  xix.  32. 
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has  become  utterly  intoxicated  and  senseless,  then  they  will 
become  pregnant,  and  have  a  culpable  labour  and  offspring, 
which  will  be  truly  accursed. 

LI  I.  On  which  account  Moses  has  separated  his  impious  and 
obscure  progeny  from  the  whole  of  the  divine  company ;  for  he 
says,  "  The  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  shall  not  come  into 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  :"*  and  these  are  the  descendants  of 
the  daughters  of  Lot,  supposing  that  everything  is  generated  of 
the  outward  sense  and  of  mind,  being  male  and  female  like  a 
father  and  mother,  and  looking  upon  this  as  in  real  truth  the 
cause  of  all  generation :  but  as,  even  if  we  were  to  commit  such 
an  error  as  this,  still  emerging  as  it  were  out  of  that  troubled  sea, 
we  may  lay  hold  on  repentance,  which  is  a  firm  and  saving  thing, 
and  must  never  let  it  go  till  we  have  completely  escaped  from 
the  billowy  sea,  the  headlong  violence  of  sin  :  as  Rachel,  when 
formerly  praying  for  mind,  as  if  that  were  able  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren, and  when  she  received  the  answer,  "Am  I  equal  to  God?"f 
attended  to  what  was  said  to  her,  and  when  she  understood  it, 
made  a  most  pious  recantation;  for  the  recantation  of  Ra- 
chel is  recorded  in  scripture,  a  most  God-loving  prayer,  "  May 
God  grant  to  me  another  son,"J  such  a  prayer  as  no  foolish 
person  is  permitted  to  make,  who  pursues  no  object  but  his 
own  pleasure,  and  who  thinks  everything  else  mere  folly  and 
ridiculousness. 

LIU.  And  the  leader  of  this  opinion  is  Onan  the  brother  of 
the  skin-wearing  Er.  "  For  he,"  says  the  scripture,  "  knowing 
that  the  seed  would  not  be  his,  when  he  went  in  unto  his  brother's 
wife,  spilled  his  seed  upon  the  ground  :"§  he  transgressed  all  the 
boundaries  of  self-love  and  of  fondness  for  pleasure.  Should  I 
not  say  to  this  man,  If  you  have  a  regard  to  your  own  advantage 
you  will  destroy  everything  that  is  excellent,  and  that  too  with- 
out deriving  any  advantage  therefrom?  You  will  put  an  end  to 
the  honour  due  to  parents,  the  attention  of  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  the  blameless  services  of  servants,  the  management 
of  a  house,  the  government  of  a  city,  the  firm  establishment  of 
laws,  the  guardianship  of  morals,  reverence  to  one's  elders,  the 
habit  of  speaking  well  of  the  dead,  good  fellowship  with  the 
living,  piety  towards  God  as  shown  both  in  words  and  in  deeds  : 
for  you  are  overturning  and  throwing  into  confusion  all  these 

*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  3.  t  Genesis  xxx.  2. 
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thing3,  sowing  seed  for  yourself  alone,  and  nursing  up  pleasure, 
that  gluttonous  intemperate  origin  of  all  evil. 

LIV.  From  which  that  priest  and  servant  of  the  only  good 
God,  Phineas,  rising  up* — that  wise  regulator  of  all  the  corpo- 
real words  and  expressions,  so  as  never  to  behave  erroneously  or 
insolently  through  the  medium  of  them  ;  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  name  Phineas  is  "  the  bridle  of  the  mouth" — having  taken 
a  coadjutor,  that  is  to  say,  having  inquired  into  and  examined 
the  nature  of  things,  and  having  found  that  nothing  is  more 
honourable  than  virtue,  stabbed  and  slew  with  a  sword  the  crea- 
ture devoted  to  pleasure,  and  hostile  to  virtue,  and  all  the  places 
from  which  all  false  and  illegitimate  delights  and  enjoyments 
spring  :  for  the  law  says  that,  "  he  thrust  the  woman  through 
her  belly." 

Thus,  therefore,  having  caused  the  difference  that  existed  in 
him  to  cease,  and  having  discarded  bis  own  pleasure,  and  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  God,  the  First  Cause  and  holy  God,  he  was 
honoured  and  crowned  with  the  two  most  valuable  of  all  prizes, 
peace  and  the  priesthood ;  with  the  one  because  both  his  name 
and  his  conduct  are  akin  to  peace :  for  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
a  consecrated  mind,  being  its  minister  and  servant,  must  do 
everything  in  which  its  master  delights  ;  and  he  delights  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  good  law,  and  tranquillity,  and  stability, 

and  in  the  discarding  of  wars  and f  meaning  not  only 

such  as  cities  make  upon  one  another,  but  also  those  which  take 
place  in  the  soul ;  and  these  are  more  important  and  more  inju- 
rious, inasmuch  as  they  injure  the  more  divine  portion  of  us, 
namely,  our  reason,  while  arms  and  weapons  can  only  reach  to 
the  injury  of  our  bodies  or  possessions,  but  b""*  never  any  power 
to  injure  a  healthy  soul. 

Rightly  therefore  have  cities  established  a  cuotom,  that  before 
they  turn  arms  and  engines  of  destruction  against  one  another 
to  lead  to  slavery  and  utter  destruction,  they  should  seek  to  per- 
suade all  the  citizens  to  put  anj  end  to  the  great  and  formidable 
>-a  unceasing  factions  which  exist  in  themselves,  for  faction 

•  Numbers  xxv.  11. 

+  There  is  another  hiatus  here,  which  Mangey  proposes  to  fill  up 
with  the  words  tat  araaeuv,  "  and  seditions." 

t  The  text  is  corrupt  here.  The  text  has  Karayrja,  a  word  mani- 
festly mutilated.  Mangey  proposes  KarapyrieaoQcu,  and  translates  it 
"  ut  tollerent " 
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and  sedition,  if  we  must  speak  the  truth,  is  the  archetypal  model 
of  wars,  and  if  that  be  destroyed,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  wars 
which  are  made  in  imitation  of  it ;  but  the  race  of  mankind  will 
attain  to  the  blessing  and  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  being 
taught  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  by  virtue,  to  honour  God, 
and  to  cleave  to  the  employment  of  serving  him,  for  this  is  the 
source  of  happiness  and  length  of  life. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GIANTS. 

I.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  there  began  to  be  many  men 
upon  the  earth,  that  daughters  also  were  born  to  them."*  I 
think  it  here  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  why,  after  the 
birth  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  our  race  increased  to  a  degree  of 
great  populousness.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this ;  for  it  always  happens  if  anything  appears  to 
be  rare  that  its  contrary  is  found  exceedingly  numerous. 
Therefore,  the  good  disposition  of  one  displays  the  evil  disposi- 
tion of  myriads,  and  the  fact  of  those  things  which  are  done  in 
accordance  with  art,  and  science,  and  virtue,  and  beauty,  being 
few,  shows  how  incalculable  a  number  of  things  devoid  of  art, 
and  of  science,  and  of  justice,  and,  in  short,  utterly  worthless, 
lie  concealed  beneath.  Do  you  not  see  that  in  the  universe, 
also,  the  sun,  being  one  body,  by  his  shining  forth  dissipates 
the  thick  and  dense  darkness  which  is  shed  over  earth  and  sea? 
With  great  propriety,  therefore,  the  generation  of  the  just 
Noah  and  his  sons  is  represented  as  bringing  into  existence  a 
great  number  of  unjust  persons ;  for  it  is  by  the  contrary  that 
it  is  especially  the  nature  of  contraries  to  be  known.  And  no 
unjust  man  at  any  time  implants  a  masculine  generation  in 
the  soul,  but  such,  being  unmanly,  and  broken,  and  effeminate 
in  their  minds,  do  naturally  become  the  parents  of  female 
children  ;  having  planted  no  tree  of  virtue,  the  fruit  of  which 
must  of  necessity  have  been  beautiful  and  salutary,  but  only 
trees  of  wickedness  and  of  the  passions,  the  shoots  of  which  are 
womanlike. 

On  account  of  which  fact  these  men  are  said  to  have  become 
the  fathers  of  daughters,  and  that  no  one  of  them  is  said  to 
*  Genesis  vL  1 
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nave  begotten  a  son ;  for  since  the  just  Noah  had  male  chil- 
dren, as  being  a  man  who  followed  reason,  perfect,  and  upright, 
and  masculine,  so  by  this  very  fact  the  injustice  of  the  multi- 
tude is  proved  to  be  altogether  the  parent  of  female  children. 
l\>r  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  things  should  be  born  of 
opposite  parents  ;  but  they  must  necessarily  have  an  opposite 
offspring. 

II.  "  And  when  the  angels  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  beautiful,  they  took  unto  themselves  wives 
of  all  of  them  whom  they  chose."*  Those  beings,  whom  other 
philosophers  call  demons,  Moses  usually  calls  angels ;  and  they 
are  souls  hovering  in  the  air.  And  let  no  one  suppose,  that 
what  is  here  stated  is  a  fable,  for  it  is  necessarily  true  that  the 
universe  must  be  filled  with  living  things  in  all  its  parts,  since 
every  one  of"  its  primary  and  elementary  portions  contains  its 
appropriate  animals  and  such  as  are  consistent  with  its  nature ; 
— the  earth  containing  terrestrial  animals,  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  containing  aquatic  animals,  and  the  fire  such  as  are  born 
in  the  fire  (but  it  is  said,  that  such  as  these  last  are  found 
chiefly  in  Macedonia),  and  the  heaven  containing  the  stars ; 
for  these  also  are  entire  souls  pervading  the  universe,  being 
unadulterated  and  divine,  inasmuch  as  they  move  in  a  circle, 
which  is  the  kind  of  motion  most  akin  to  the  mind,  for  every 
one  of  them  is  the  parent  mind. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  air  also  should  be  full  of 
living  beings.  And  these  beings  are  invisible  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  the  air  itself  is  not  visible  to  mortal  sight.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  our  sight  is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  forms 
of  souls,  that  for  that  reason  there  are  no  souls  in  the  air ;  but 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  they  must  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind,  in  order  that  like  may  be  contemplated  by  like.  Since 
what  shall  we  say?  Must  we  not  say  that  these  animals 
which  are  terrestrial  or  aquatic  live  in  air  and  spirit  ?  What  ? 
Are  not  pestilential  afflictions  accustomed  to  exist  when  the 
air  is  tainted  or  corrupted,  as  if  that  were  the  cause  of  all  such 
assuming  vitality  ?  Again,  when  the  air  is  free  from  all  taint 
and  innocent,  such  as  it  is  especially  wont  to  be  when  the  north 
wind  prevails,  does  not  the  imbibing  of  a  purer  air  tend  to  a 
more  vigorous  and  more  lasting  duration  of  life  ?  It  is  then 
natural  that  that  medium  by  which  all  other  animals,  whether 

*  Genesis  vL  2. 
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aquatic  or  terrestrial,  are  vivified  should  itself  be  empty  and 
destitute  of  souls  ?  On  the  contrary,  even  if  all  other  animals 
were  barren,  the  air  by  itself  would  be  bound  to  be  productive 
of  life,  having  received  from  the  great  Creator  the  seeds  of 
vitality  by  his  especial  favour. 

III.  Some  souls,  therefore,  have  descended  into  bodies,  and 
others  have  not  thought  worthy  to  approach  any  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  earth ;  and  these,  when  hallowed  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ministrations  of  the  father,  the  Creator  has 
been  accustomed  to  employ,  as  hand-maidens  and  servants  in 
the  administration  of  mortal  affairs.  And  they  having  de- 
scended into  the  body  as  into  a  river,  at  one  time  are  carried 
away  and  swallowed  up  by  the  voracity  of  a  most  violent  whirl- 
pool ;  and,  at  another  time,  striving  with  all  their  power  to 
resist  its  impetuosity,  they  at  first  swim  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
afterwards  fly  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  started. 

These,  then,  are  the  souls  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
some  kind  of  sublime  philosophy,  meditating,  from  beginning 
to  end,  on  dying  as  to  the  life  of  the  body,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
inheritance  of  the  incorporeal  and  imperishable  life,  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  uncreate  and  everlasting 
God.  But  those,  which  are  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool,  are 
the  souls  of  those  other  men  who  have  disregarded  wisdom, 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit  of  unstable  things  regu- 
lated by  fortune  alone,  not  one  of  which  is  referred  to  the  most 
excellent  portion  of  us,  the  soul  or  the  mind  ;  but  all  rather  to 
the  dead  corpse  connected  with  us,  that  is  to  the  body,  or  to 
things  which  are  even  more  lifeless  than  that,  such  as  glory, 
and  money,  and  offices,  and  honours,  and  all  other  things 
which,  by  those  who  do  not  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  what  is 
really  beautiful,  are  fashioned  and  endowed  with  apparent 
vitality  by  the  deceit  of  vain  opinion. 

IV.  If,  therefore,  you  consider  that  souls,  and  demons,  and 
angels  are  things  differing  indeed  in  name,  but  one  and  iden- 
tical in  reality,  you  will  then  be  able  to  discard  that  most 
heavy  burden,  superstition.  But  as  men  in  general  speak  of 
good  and  evil  demons,  and  in  like  manner  of  good  and  evil 
souls,  so  also  do  they  speak  of  angels,  looking  upon  some  as 
worthy  of  a  good  appellation,  and  calling  them  ambassadors  of 
man  to  God,  and  of  God  to  man,  and  sacred  and  holy  on 
account  of  this  blameless  and  most  excellent  office;  others, 
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again,  you  will  not  err  if  you  look  upon  as  unholy  and  unworthy 
of  any  address.  And  the  expression  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
psalms,  in  the  following  verse,  testifies  to  the  truth  of  my 
assertion,  for  he  says,  "  He  sent  upon  them  the  fury  of  His 
wrath,  anger,  and  rage,  and  affliction,  and  he  sent  evil  angels 
among  them."*  These  are  the  wicked  who,  assuming  the 
name  of  angels,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of 
right  reason,  that  is  with  the  sciences  and  the  virtues,  but 
which  pursue  the  mortal  descendants  of  mortal  men,  that  is 
the  pleasures,  which  can  confer  no  genuine  beauty,  which  is 
perceived  by  the  intellect  alone,  but  only  a  bastard  sort  of 
elegance  of  form,  by  means  of  which  the  outward  sense  is 
beguiled ;  and  they  do  not  all  take  all  the  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, but  some  of  them  have  selected  some  of  that  innumerable 
company  to  be  their  wives ;  some  choosing  them  by  the  sight, 
and  others  by  the  ear,  others  again  being  influenced  by  the 
sense  of  taste,  or  by  the  belly,  and  some  even  by  the  pleasures 
below  the  belly  ;  many  also  have  laid  hold  of  those  the  abode 
of  which  is  fixed  at  a  great  distance,  putting  in  action  various 
desires  among  one  another.  For,  of  necessity,  the  choices  of 
all  the  various  pleasures  are  various,  since  different  pleasures 
are  established  in  different  places. 

V.  And,  in  all  such  matters,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spirit  of 
God  to  remain  and  to  pass  all  its  time,  as  the  law-giver  him- 
self shows.  "  For,"  says  Moses,  "  the  Lord  said,  My  spirit 
shall  not  remain  among  men  for  ever,  because  they  are  flesh. "t 
For,  at  times,  it  does  remain ;  but  it  does  not  remain  for  ever 
and  ever  among  the  greater  part  of  us  ;  for  who  is  so  destitute 
of  reason  or  so  lifeless  as  never,  either  voluntarily  or  involunta- 
rily, to  conceive  a  notion  of  the  all  good  God.  For,  very  often, 
even  over  the  most  polluted  and  accursed  beings,  there  hovers 
a  sudden  appearance  of  the  good,  but  they  are  unable  to  take 
firm  hold  of  it  and  to  keep  it  among  them ;  for,  almost  imme- 
diately, it  quits  its  former  place  and  departs,  rejecting  those 
inhabitants  who  come  over  to  it,  and  who  live  in  defiance  of  law 
and  justice,  to  whom  it  never  would  have  come  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sake  of  convicting  those  who  choose  what  is  dis- 
graceful instead  of  what  is  good. 

But  the  spirit  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  one  manner  as  being 
air  flowing  upon  the  earth,  bringing  a  third  element  in  addition 
*  Psalm  lixvii.  49.  t  Genesis  vi.  3. 
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to  water.  In  reference  to  which.  Moses  says,  in  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  "  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."*  Since  the  air,  as  it  is  very  light,  is 
raised  and  borne  aloft,  having  water,  as  it  were,  for  its  founda- 
tion; and,  in  another  manner,  unalloyed  knowledge  is  said  to 
be  so,  which  every  wise  man  naturally  partakes  of.  And 
Moses  shows  us  this,  when  speaking  of  the  creator  and  maker 
of  the  holy  work  of  the  creation,  in  these  words  :  "  And  God 
summoned  Bezaleel,  and  filled  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  with  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  knowledge,  to  be 
able  to  devise  every  work."f  So  that,  what  the  spirit  of  God 
is,  is  very  definitively  described  in  these  words. 

VI.  Such  also  is  the  spirit  of  Moses,  which  came  upon  the 
seventy  elders,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  differ  from,  and 
be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  who  could  not  possibly 
be  elders  in  real  truth,  unless  they  had  partaken  of  that  all- 
wise  spirit.  For  it  is  said,  "  I  will  take  of  my  spirit  which  is 
upon  thee,  and  I  will  pour  it  upon  the  seventy  elders."  J  But 
think  not  that  thus  this  taking  away,  could  be  by  means  of 
cutting  off  or  separation ;  but  it  is  here,  as  is  the  case  in  an 
operation  effected  by  fire,  which  can  light  ten  thousand  torches, 
without  itself  being  diminished  the  least  atom,  or  ceasing  to 
remain  as  it  was  before.  Something  like  this  also  is  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  For  though  it  has  made  all  its  pupils, 
and  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with  it,  learned,  still  it  is 
in  no  degree  diminished  itself,  but  very  often  it  even  becomes 
improved,  just  as,  they  say,  that  fountains  sometimes  are  by 
being  drained  dry  ;  for,  it  is  said,  that  they  sometimes  become 
sweeter  by  such  a  process. 

For  continual  association  with  others,  engendering  diligence 
and  practice,  gradually  works  out  entire  perfection.  If,  then, 
the  individual  spirit  of  Moses,  or  of  any  other  creature,  was  about 
to  be  distributed  to  so  great  a  multitude  of  pupils,  then,  if  it 
were  divided  into  such  a  number  of  small  portions,  it  would  be 
diminished.  But  now,  the  spirit  which  is  upon  him  is  the  wise, 
the  divine,  the  indivisible,  the  undistributable,  the  good  spirit, 
the  spirit  which  is  everywhere  diffused,  so  as  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse, which,  while  it  benefits  others,  is  not  injured  by  having 
a  participation  in  it  given  to  another,  and  if  added  to  some- 

•  Genesis  i.  2.  f  Exodus  xxxi.  1.  J  Numbers  xi.  17. 
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thing  else,  either  as  to  its  understanding,  or  its  knowledge,  or 
its  wisdom. 

VII.  On  which  account,  it  is  possible  that  the  spirit  of  God 
may  remain  in  the  soul,  but  that  it  should  remain  for  ever  is 
impossible,  as  we  have  said.  And  why  need  we  wonder? 
since  there  is  no  other  thing  whatever,  the  possession  of 
which,  is  stable  and  lasting ;  but  mortal  affairs  are  continually 
wavering  in  the  scale,  and  inclining  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  liable  at  different  times  to  different  changes. 
And  the  greatest  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  flesh,  and  our 
inseparable  connection  with  the  flesh.  And  this,  Moses  repre- 
sents God  as  admitting,  where  he  says  that,  "  Because  they  are 
flesh,"  the  spirit  of  God  cannot  abide  in  them.  And  yet  marriage 
and  the  rearing  of  children,  and  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
things,  and  ingloriousness  conjoined  with  a  want  of  money  and 
business,  both  private  and  public,  and  a  countless  number  of 
other  things  cause  wisdom  to  waste  away,  before  it  begins  to 
flourish  vigorously.  But  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  great  a 
hindrance  to  its  growth  as  the  fleshly  nature.  For  that,  as  if 
it  were  the  principal  and  most  solid  foundation  of  folly  and 
ignorance,  is  laid  down  firmly,  and  then  each  of  the  afore- 
named evils  is  built  up  upon  it. 

For  those  souls  which  are  devoid  of  flesh  and  of  the  body, 
remaining  undisturbed  in  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  occu- 
pied in  seeing  and  hearing  divine  things,  of  which  an  insatiable 
desire  has  seized  them,  enjoy  a  pleasure  to  which  no  one 
offers  any  interruption.  But  those  which  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  flesh,  being  weighed  down  and  oppressed  by  it, 
are  unable  to  look  upwards  to  the  revolutions  of  the  heaven, 
but  being  dragged  downwards,  have  their  necks  forcibly 
pressed  to  the  ground  like  so  many  quadrupeds. 

VIII.  In  reference  to  which  fact,  the  lawgiver  having 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  illegal  and  illegitimate  asso- 
ciations and  unions,  begins  his  denunciations  in  the  following 
manner :  *  Man  shall  not  come  near  to  any  one  who  is  akin 
to  his  own  flesh,  to  uncover  his  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord."  * 
How  could  any  one  more  forcibly  exhort  man  to  despise  the 
fiesh  and  what  is  akin  to  the  flesh  than  in  this  way?  And 
indeed  he  does  not  only  exhort  us  to  abandon  such  things,  but 
he  shows  positively  that  he  who  is  really  a  man  will  never 

*  Leviticus  zviii.  6. 
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come  of  his  own  accord  to  those  pleasures  which  are  dear  to 
and  connected  with  the  body,  but  will  always  be  meditating  to 
alienate  himself  from  them  entirely.  For  the  saying,  "  man, 
man,"  not  once  but  twice,  is  a  sign  that  what  is  here  meant  is 
not  the  man  composed  of  body  and  soul,  but  him  only  who  is 
possessed  of  virtue.  For  such  an  one  is  really  a  true  man, 
whom  some  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  having  lighted  a 
lantern  at  midday,  went  in  search  of,  and  told  those  who  asked 
him  that  he  was  seeking  a  man.  And  as  for  the  prohibition 
against  every  man  coming  near  to  any  one  who  is  akin  to  his 
own  flesh,  this  is  induced  by  necessary  reasons.  For  there 
are  some  things  which  we  should  admit,  such  for  instance  as 
those  useful  things,  by  the  employment  of  which  we  may  be 
able  to  live  in  freedom  from  disease  and  in  good  health  ;  and 
there  are  other  things  which  should  be  rejected,  by  which, 
when  the  appetites  become  inflamed,  they  burn  up  all  goodness 
in  one  vast  conflagration. 

Let  not  then  our  appetites  rush  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  all  the 
things  that  are  pleasant  to  the  flesh,  for  the  pleasures  are  often 
untameable,  when  like  dogs  they  fawn  upon  us,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  change  and  bite  us,  inflicting  incurable  wounds.  So 
that  by  cleaving  to  frugality,  which  is  a  friend  to  virtue,  in 
preference  to  the  pleasures  akin  to  the  body,  we  shall  defeat 
the  numerous  and  infinite  multitude  of  irreconcilable  enemies. 
And  if  any  occasion  shoujd  seek  to  compel  us  to  take  more 
than  what  is  moderate  or  sufficient,  let  us  not  yield ;  for  the 
scripture  saith,  "  He  shall  come  near  to  him  to  uncover  his 
nakedness." 

IX.  And  what  is  meant  by  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  explain. 
It  has  often  happened,  that  some  who  have  not  been  them- 
selves providers  of  wealth,  have  nevertheless  had  unlimited 
abundance.  And  others,  who  have  not  been  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  glory  have  been  thought  worthy  of  public  praises  and 
honours.  Others  again,  who  have  not  expected  to  acquire 
even  a  little  strength,  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity.  Now,  let  all  these  men  learn  not  to  cleave  in 
their  minds  to  any  one  of  these  qualities ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to 
admire  them  and  grasp  at  them  in  an  immoderate  degree, 
looking  upon  them  all,  that  is  to  say  on  riches,  on  glory,  and  on 
bodily  strength,  not  only  not  as  intrinsically  good,  but  as  the 
greatest  of  evils.     For  to  misers,  the  pursuit  of  money  is  ap 
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propriate,  and  the  pursuit  of  glory  is  so  to  ambitious  men,  and 
the  acquisition  of  bodily  strength  is  so  to  men  fond  of  athletic 
and  of  gymnastic  exercises.  For  that  which  is  the  better  part 
of  them,  namely,  the  soul,  they  have  abandoned  as  a  slave  to 
those  things  which  are  inferior  to  themselves,  namely,  to  inani- 
mate things. 

But  as  many  as  are  masters  of  themselves  show  that  all 
that  brilliant  prosperity,  which  is  an  object  of  so  much  con- 
tention, is  in  subordination  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them,  receiving  it  when  it  comes,  so  as  to  make 
a  good  use  of  it,  but  not  pursuing  it  if  it  keeps  aloof,  as  being 
able  to  be  happy  even  without  it.  But  he  who  pursues  it 
eagerly  and  follows  upon  its  track,  fills  philosophy  with  base 
opinions  ;  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  uncover  its  nakedness, 
for  how  can  there  be  any  concealment  or  ignorance  of  the 
reproaches  to  which  those  men  are  justly  exposed,  who  profess 
indeed  to  be  wise  men,  but  who  make  a  traffic  of  wisdom,  and 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  it,  as  they  say  men  do  in  the  market, 
who  put  up  their  wares  for  sale,  sometimes  for  a  slight  gain, 
sometimes  for  sweet  and  caressing  speeches,  and  sometimes 
for  insecure  hopes,  founded  on  no  sure  ground,  and  sometimes 
even  for  promises  which  are  in  no  respect  better  than  dreams. 

X.  And  the  sentence  which  follows,  "  I  am  the  Lord,"  is 
uttered  with  great  beauty  and  with  most  excessive  propriety, 
J  for,"  says  the  Lord,  "  oppose,  my  good  man,  the  good  of  the 
flesh  to  that  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  whole  man ;"  therefore  the 
pleasure  of  the  flesh  is  irrational,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  whole  man  is  the  mind  of  the  universe,  namely 
God ;  and  the  comparison  is  an  admirable  one,  and  one 
difficult  to  be  instituted,  so  as  for  any  one  to  be  deceived  by 
the  close  similitude,  unless  any  one  will  say  that  living  things 
are  in  reality  the  same  as  lifeless  things,  rational  things  the 
same  as  irrational  things  ;  well  adapted  the  same  as  those 
ill  adapted  ;  odd  numbers  identical  with  even  ones  ;  light  with 
darkness,  and  day  with  night ;  and  in  short  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  the  same  as  its  contrary. 

And  yet  even  although  these  things  have  some  kind  of  union 
and  connection  together  by  reason  of  their  being  created,  still 
God  is  not  in  any  respect  like  the  very  best  of  created  being?, 
inasmuch  as  these  have  been  born,  and  are  liable  to  suf- 
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fering ;  but  he  is  uncreated,  and  always  actiug  not  suffering. 
Now  it  is  well  not  to  desert  the  ranks  of  God,  in  which  it 
follows  inevitably  that  all  who  are  arrayed  must  be  most  ex- 
cellent, and  it  would  be  shameful  to  quit  those  ranks,  to  fly 
to  unmanly  and  effeminate  pleasure,  which  injures  its  friends 
and  benefits  its  enemies,  for  its  nature  is  a  very  singular  one ; 
for  all  those  to  whom  it  chooses  to  give  a  share  of  its  special 
advantages,  it  at  once  chastises  and  injures  ;  and  those  whom 
it  thinks  fit  to  deprive  of  its  good  things,  it  benefits  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  for  it  injures  them  when  it  gives,  but 
it  benefits  them  when  it  takes  away. 

If  therefore,  O  my  soul,  any  one  of  the  temptations  of 
pleasure  invites  you,  turn  yourself  away,  and  directing  your 
views  towards  another  point,  look  at  the  genuine  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  having  surveyed  it,  remain,  until  a  desire  for  it 
has  sunk  into  you,  and  draws  you  to  it,  like  a  magnet,  and 
immediately  leads  you  and  attaches  you  to  that  which  has 
become  the  object  of  your  desire. 

XII.  And  the  expression,  "I  am  the  Lord,"  must  be 
listened  to,  not  only  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to,  "I  am  the 
perfect,  and  incorruptible,  and  true  good,"  with  which  if  auy  one 
is  surrounded  he  will  reject  all  that  is  imperfect,  and  corrupt- 
ible, and  attached  to  the  flesh ;  but  also  as  equivalent  to, 
"  I  am  the  ruler,  and  the  king,  and  the  master."  And  it  is  not 
safe  for  subjects  to  do  wrong  in  the  presence  of  their  rulers, 
nor  for  slaves  to  err  before  their  masters  ;  for  when  the 
punishers  are  near,  those  whose  nature  is  not  quick  at  sub- 
mitting to  admonitions  are  held  in  restraint  and  order  by 
fear ;  for  God,  having  filled  everything  with  himself,  is  near  at 
hand,  so  that  he  is  looking  over  everything  and  standing  by, 
we  being  filled  with  a  great  and  holy  reverence,  or  if  not  with 
that,  at  all  events,  having  a  prudent  fear  of  the  might  of  his 
authority,  and  of  the  fearful  nature  of  his  punishment,  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  whenever  he  determines  to  exert  his 
punishing  power,  shall  desist  from  doing  wrong.  In  order 
that  the  divine  spirit  of  wisdom  may  not  be  inclined  to  quit 
our  neighbourhood  and  depart,  but  that  it  may  remain  a  very 
long  time  with  us,  as  it  did  also  with  the  wise  Moses ;  for 
Moses  is  a  being  of  the  most  tranquil  habits,  either  stand- 
ing still  or  sitting  still,  and  not  at  all  disposed  by  nature 
to  subject  himself  to  turns  and  changes ;  for  the  scripture  says, 
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"  Moses  and  the  ark  did  not  move,"*  inasmuch  as  the  wise 
man  cannot  depart  from  virtue,  or  inasmuch  as  virtue  is  not 
liable  to  move,  nor  is  the  virtuous  man  inclined  to  changes, 
but  each  of  these  things  is  established  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  right  reason. 

And  again,  the  scripture  saith  in  another  passage,  "  But 
stand  thou  here  with  me."f  For  this  is  an  oracle  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  the  prophet,  and  his  station  was  to  be  one 
of  unmoved  tranquillity  by  God,  who  always  stands  immov- 
ably ;  for  it  is  indispensable,  that  all  things  which  are  placed 
by  the  side  of  him  must  be  kept  straight  by  such  an  undevi- 
ating  rule.  On  this  account  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
excessive  pride,  named  Jethro,  marvelling  at  his  unvarying 
and  always  equal  choice  of  what  was  wise,  a  choice  which 
always  looked  at  the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  was  per- 
plexed, and  put  a  question  to  him  in  this  form,  "  Why  dost 
thou  sit  by  thyself  ?"  J  For  any  one  who  considers  the  con- 
tinual war  raging  among  men  in  the  middle  of  peace,  and 
existing,  not  merely  among  nations,  and  countries,  and  cities, 
but  also  among  private  houses,  or  I  might  rather  say,  between 
every  individual  man  and  the  inexpressible  and  heavy  storms 
which  agitate  the  souls  of  men,  which,  by  their  evident  im- 
petuosity, throw  into  confusion  all  the  affairs  of  life,  may  very 
naturally  wonder,  if  in  such  a  storm,  any  one  can  enjoy  tran- 
quillity, and  can  feel  a  calm  in  such  a  billowy  state  of  the 
stormy  sea. 

You  see  that  even  the  high  priest,  that  is  to  say,  reason, 
who  might  at  all  times  remain  and  reside  in  the  holy  dwell- 
ing of  God,  has  not  free  permission  to  approach  them  at  all 
times,  but  only  once  in  each  year ;  for  whatever  is  associated 
with  reason  by  utterance  is  not  firm,  because  it  is  of  a  twofold 
nature.  But  the  safest  conduct  is  to  contemplate  the  living 
God  by  the  soul  alone,  without  utterance  of  any  voice,  because 
he  exists  according  to  the  indivisible  unit. 

XII.  As,  therefore,  among  men  in  general,  that  is  to  say, 
among  those  who  propose  to  themselves  many  objects  in  life, 
the  divine  spirit  does  not  remain,  even  though  it  may  abide 
among  them  for  a  very  short  time,  but  it  remains  among  one 
species  of  men  alone,  namely,  among  those  who.  having  put  off 
all  the  things  of  creation,  and  the  inmost  veil  and  covering 
*  Numbers  xiv.  44.  t  Deut  v.  31.  J  Exodus  xviii.  14. _, 
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of  false  opinion,  come  to  God  in  their  unconcealed  and  naked 
minds.  Thus  also  Moses,  having  fixed  his  tent  outside  of  the 
tabernacle  and  outside  of  all  the  corporeal  army,*  that  is  to 
say,  having  established  his  mind  so  that  it  should  not  move, 
begins  to  worship  God,  and  having  entered  into  the  darkness, 
that  invisible  country,  remains  there,  performing  the  most 
sacred  mysteries ;  and  he  becomes,  not  merely  an  initiated 
man,  but  also  an  hierophant  of  mysteries  and  a  teacher  of 
divine  things,  which  he  will  explain  to  those  whose  ears  are 
purified ;  therefore  the  divine  spirit  is  always  standing  by 
him,  conducting  him  in  every  right  way :  but  from  other  men, 
as  I  have  said  before,  it  very  soon  separates  itself,  and  com- 
pletes their  life  in  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

For  God  says,  "  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ;"t  but  Moses,  when  he  had  arrived  at  that  number  of 
years,  departed  from  mortal  life  to  another.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
natural  for  men  who  are  guilty  to  live  an  equal  length  of  time 
with  the  all-wise  prophet?  for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  this,  that  things  which  bear  the  same  name  are  not  in 
all  cases  alike,  but  very  often  they  are  distinct  in  their  whole 
genus  ;  and  also  that  which  is  bad  may  have  equal  numbers  and 
times  with  what  is  good,  since  they  are  represented  as  twofold, 
but  still  they  have  their  respective  powers,  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  as  remote  and  different  as  possible. 

And  we  shall  hereafter  institute  a  more  exact  discussion  of 
this  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  we  will  how- 
ever postpone,  till  we  come  to  an  examination  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  prophet,  when  we  have  become  fit  to  be  initiated  in  it,  but 
at  present  we  will  discuss  what  comes  next  in  order. 

XIII.  "  And  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days. "J 
Perhaps  some  one  may  here  think,  that  the  lawgiver  is  speaking 
enigmatically  and  alluding  to  the  fables  handed  down  by  the 
poets  about  giants,  though  he  is  a  man  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  any  invention  of  fables,  and  one  who  thinks  fit  only 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  itself ;  in  consequence  of  which 
principle,  he  has  banished  from  the  constitution,  which  he  has 
established,  those  celebrated  and  beautiful  arts  of  statuary  and 
painting,  because  they,  falsely  imitating  the  nature  of  the  truth, 
contrive  deceits  and  snares,  in  order,  through  the  medium  of  the 
eyes,  to  beguile  the  souls  winch  are  liable  to  be  easily  won  over. 
*  Exodua  xxxiii.  7.  t  Deut.  xxiv.  7.  f  Genesis  vi  4. 
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Therefore  lie  utters  no  fable  whatever  respecting  the  giants  ; 
but  he  wishes  to  set  this  fact  before  your  eyes,  that  some  men 
are  born  of  the  earth,  and  some  are  bom  of  heaven,  and  some 
are  born  of  God  :  those  are  born  of  the  earth,  who  are  hunters 
after  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  devoting  themselves  to  the  en- 
joyment and  fruition  of  them,  and  being  eager  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  things  that  tend  to  each  of  them.  Those  again 
are  bom  of  heaven  who  are  men  of  skill  and  science  and  devoted 
to  learning  ;  for  the  heavenly  portion  of  us  is  our  mind,  and  the 
mind  of  every  one  of  those  persons  who  are  bom  of  heaven 
studies  the  encyclical  branches  of  education  and  every  other  art 
of  every  description,  sharpening,  and  exercising,  and  practising 
itself,  and  rendering  itself  acute  in  all  those  matters  which  are 
the  objects  of  intellect. 

Lastly,  those  who  are  born  of  God  are  priests  and  prophets, 
who  have  not  thought  fit  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  this  world,  and  to  become  cosmopolites,  but  who  having 
raised  themselves  above  all  the  objects  of  the  mere  outward 
senses,  have  departed  and  fixed  their  views  on  that  world  which 
is  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  and  have  settled  there,  being 
inscribed  in  the  state  of  incorruptible  incorporeal  ideas. 

XIV.  Accordingly,  Abraham,  as  long  as  he  was  abiding  in 
the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans,  that  is  to  say,  in  opinion,  before  he 
received  his  new  name,  and  while  he  was  still  called  Abram, 
was  a  man  born  of  heaven,  investigating  the  sublime  nature  of 
things  on  high,  and  all  that  took  place  in  these  regions,  and 
the  causes  of  them,  and  studying  everything  of  that  kind  in 
the  true  spirit  of  philosophy;  on  which  account  he  received  an 
appellation  corresponding  to  the  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted 
himself:  for  the  name  Abram,  being  interpreted,  signifies 
the  sublime  father,  and  is  a  name  very  fitting  for  the  paternal 
mind,  which  in  every  direction  contemplates  sublime  and  hea- 
venly things  :  for  the  mind  is  the  father  of  our  composite  being, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  sky  and  even  farther. 

But  when  he  became  improved,  and  was  about  to  have  his 
name  changed,  he  then  became  a  man  bom  of  God,  according 
to  the  oracle  which  was  delivered  to  him,  "  I  am  thy  God,  take 
care  that  thou  art  approved  before  me,  and  be  thou  blameless."* 
But  if  the  God  of  the  world,  being  the  only  God,  is  also  by 
especial  favour  the  peculiar  God  of  this  individual  man,  then 
•  Genesis  xviL  1. 
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of  necessity  the  man  must  also  be  a  man  of  God  ;  for  the  name 
Abraham,  being  interpreted,  signifies,  "  the  elect  father  of 
sound,"  the  reason  of  the  good  man  :  for  he  is  chosen  out  of  all, 
and  purified,  and  the  father  of  the  voice  by  which  we  speak  ; 
and  being  such  a  character  as  this,  he  is  assigned  to  the  one 
only  God,  whose  minister  he  becomes,  and  so  makes  the  path 
of  his  whole  life  straight,  using  in  real  truth  the  royal  road,  the 
road  of  the  only  king  who  governs  all  things,  turning  aside  and 
deviating  neither  to  the  left  hand  nor  to  the  right. 

XV.  But  the  sons  of  earth  removing  their  minds  from  con- 
templation, and  becoming  deserters  so  as  to  fly  to  the  lifeless 
and  immovable  nature  of  the  flesh,  "  for  they  two  became  one 
flesh,"*  as  the  lawgiver  says,  adulterated  the  excellent  coinage, 
and  abandoned  the  better  rank  which  had  been  allotted  to  them 
as  their  own,"  and  deserted  to  the  worse  rank,  which  was  con- 
trary to  their  original  nature,  Nimrod  being  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  this  desertion ;  for  the  lawgiver  says,  "  that  this  man 
began  to  be  a  giant  upon  the  earth  :"f  and  the  name  Nimrod, 
being  interpreted,  means,  desertion ;  for  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  thoroughly  miserable  soul  to  stand  on  neither  side,  but 
having  gone  over  to  its  enemies,  it  took  up  arms  against  its 
friends,  and  resisted  them,  and  made  open  war  upon  them;  in 
reference  to  which  fact  it  is  that,  Moses  calls  the  seat  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  Babylon,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
Babylon  is  "  change ;"  a  thing  nearly  akin  to  desertion, 
the  name,  too,  being  akin  to  the  name,  and  the  one  action  to 
the  other ;  for  the  first  step  of  every  deserter  is  a  change  and 
alteration  of  mind,  and  it  would  be  consistent  in  the  truth  to 
say  that,  according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  the  bad  man,  as 
being  one  destitute  of  a  home  and  of  a  city,  without  any  settled 
habitation,  and  a  fugitive,  is  naturally  a  deserter  also ;  but  the 
good  man  is  the  firmest  of  allies. 

Having  said  thus  much  at  present,  and  dwelt  sufficiently  on 
the  subject  of  the  giants,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  comes 
next  in  our  subject,  which  is  this. 

*  Genesis  ii.  24. 
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I.  "  And  after  this,"  says  Moses,  "  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
angels  of  God  went  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bore  children  unto  them."  *  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  -'And  after  this." 
It  is  therefore  a  reference  to  something  that  has  been  said 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it  more  clearly ;  and  a 
mention  of  the  divine  spirit  has  already  been  made,  as  he  has 
already  stated,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  remain  through- 
out all  ages  in  the  soul,  which  is  divisible  into  many  parts,  and 
which  assumes  many  forms,  and  is  clothed  with  a  most  heavy 
burden,  namely  its  bulk  of  flesh ;  after  this  spirit,  therefore, 
the  angels  of  God  go  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men.  For  as 
long  as  the  pure  rays  of  wisdom  shine  forth  in  the  soul,  by 
means  of  which  the  wise  man  sees  God  and  his  powers,  no  one 
of  those  who  bring  false  news  ever  enters  into  the  reason,  but 
all  such  are  kept  at  a  distance  outside  of  the  sacred  thresh- 
old. 

But  when  the  light  of  the  intellect  is  dimmed  and  over- 
shadowed, then  the  companions  of  darkness  having  become 
victorious,  associate  themselves  with  the  dissolute  and 
effeminate  passions  which  the  prophet  calls  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  they  bear  children  to  them  and  not  to  God.  For  the 
appropriate  progeny  of  God  are  the  perfect  virtues,  but  that 
offspring  which  is  akin  to  the  wicked,  is  unregulated  wicked- 
ness. But  learn  thou,  if  thou  wilt,  0  my  mind,  not  to  bear 
children  to  thyself,  after  the  example  of  that  perfect  man 
Abraham,  who  offered  up  to  God  "  The  beloved  and  only 
legitimate  offspring  of  his  soul,"  f  the  most  conspicuous  image 
of  self-taught  wisdom,  by  name  Isaac  ;  and  who  gave  him  up 
with  all  cheerfulness  to  be  a  necessary  and  fitting  offering  to 
God.  "  Having  bound,"  X  as  the  scripture  says,  this  new 
kind  of  victim,  either  because  he,  having  once  tasted  of  the 
dirine  inspiration,  did  not  condescend  any  longer  to  tread  on 
any  mortal  truth,  or  because  he  saw  that  the   creature  was 
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unstable  and  moveable,  while  he  recognised  the  unhesitating 
firmness  existing  in  the  living  God,  on  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  believed.* 

II.  His  disciple  and  successor  was  Hannah.  The  gift  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  her 
grace.  For  when  she  had  become  pregnant,  having  received 
the  divine  seed,  and  after  she  had  completed  the  time  of  her 
labour,  she  brought  forth,  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the 
arrangement  of  God,  a  son,  whom  she  called  Samuel ;  and  the 
name  Samuel  being  interpreted,  means  "  appointed  by  God." 
She  therefore  having  received  him  restores  him  to  the  giver ; 
not  looking  upon  anything  as  a  good  belonging  to  herself  which 
is  not  divine  grace.  For  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,f  she  speaks 
in  this  manner :  "  I  give  him  unto  thee  freely,"  the  expres- 
sion here  used  being  equivalent  to, "  I  give  him  unto  thee  whom 
thou  hast  given  to  me."  According  to  that  most  sacred  scrip- 
ture of  Moses,  "  My  gifts  and  my  offerings,  and  my  first  fruits, 
ye  shall  observe  to  offer  unto  me."  J  For  to  what  other  being 
should  one  bring  gifts  of  gratitude  except  to  God  ?  and  what 
offerings  can  one  bring  unto  him  except  of  those  things  which 
have  been  given  to  us  by  him  ?  For  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  have  an  abundance  of  anything  else. 

And  he  has  no  need  of  any  of  those  things  which  he  enjoins 
men  to  offer  unto  him,  but  he  bids  us  bring  unto  him  the 
things  which  are  his  own,  through  the  excess  of  his  beneficence 
to  our  race.  For  we,  studying  to  conduct  ourselves  with  grati- 
tude to  him,  and  to  show  him  all  honours,  should  purify  our- 
selves from  sin,  washing  off  all  things  that  can  stain  our  life  in 
words,  or  appearance,  or  actions.  For  it  is  foolishness  to 
imagine,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  enter  into  temples,  unless  a  man 
has  first  washed  his  body  and  made  that  look  bright,  but  that 
one  may  attempt  to  sacrifice  and  to  pray  with  a  mind  still  pol- 
luted and  disordered.  And  yet  temples  are  made  of  stones 
and  timber,  mere  lifeless  materials,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  body,  if  it  is  devoid  of  life  by  its  own  nature,  to  touch  things 
devoid  of  life,  without  using  ablutions  and  purifying  ceremonies 
of  holiness  ;  and  shall  any  one  endure  to  approach  God  without 
being  purified  as  to  his  soul,  shall  any  one  while  impure  come 
near  to  the  purest  of  all  beings,  and  this  too  without  having 
any  intention  of  repenting  ?     Let  him,  indeed  who,  in  addition 
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to  having  committed  no  new  crimes,  has  also  endeavoured  to 
wash  off  his  old  misdeeds,  come  cheerfully  before  him  ;  but 
let  the  man  who  is  without  any  such  preparation,  and  who  is 
impure,  keep  aloof  For  he  will  never  escape  the  notice  of 
him  who  can  look  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  who 
walketh  in  its  most  secret  places. 

III.  Now  the  most  evident  sign  of  a  soul  devoted  to  God  is 
that  song  in  which  that  expression  occurs,  "  She  that  was 
barren  has  borne  seven  children,  and  she  that  had  many 
children  has  become  weak."*  And  yet  she  who  is  speaking 
is  in  reality  only  the  mother  of  one  son,  namely,  of  Samuel. 
How  then  does  she  say  that  she  has  borne  seven  children, 
unless  indeed  any  one  thinks  that  the  unit  is  in  its  strictest 
nature  identical  with  the  number  seven,  not  only  in  number, 
but  also  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  reasonings 
0/  the  soul  which  is  devoted  to  virtue  ?  For  he  who  was 
devoted  to  the  one  God,  that  is  Samuel,  and  who  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  other  being,  is  adorned  according 
to  that  essence  which  is  single  and  the  real  unit ;  and  this  is 
the  constitution  of  the  number  seven,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
soul  that  rests  in  God,  and  which  no  longer  concerns  itself 
about  any  mortal  employment,  when  it  has  quitted  the  number 
six  which  it  allotted  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  attain  to  the 
first  rank,  but  who  of  necessity  contented  themselves  with 
arriving  at  the  second. 

It  is  therefore  not  incredible  that  the  barren  woman,  not 
being  one  who  is  incapable  of  becoming  fruitful,  but  one  who 
is  still  vigorous  and  fresh,  striving  for  the  chief  reward  in  the 
arena  of  fortitude,  patience,  and  perseverance,  may  bring  forth 
a  seven,  equal  in  honour  to  the  unit,  of  which  numbers,  nature 
is  very  productive  and  prolific.  And  she  says,  that  "  she  that 
had  many  children  has  become  weak,"  speaking  accurately  and 
very  plainly.  For  when  the  soul,  although  only  one,  brings 
forth  many  children  when  separated  from  the  one,  it  then 
naturally  becomes  infinite  in  number ;  and  then  being  weighed 
down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  children  who  depend 
upon  it,  (and  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  premature  and 
abortive),  it  becomes  weak.  For  it  brings  forth  the  desire  of 
forms  and  colours,  as  gratiiied  by  the  eyes,  and  the  pleasures 
arising  from  sound,  as  gratified  by  the  ears.  It  is  pregnant 
*  1  Samuel  ii.  5. 
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also  of  the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of  the  parts  beneath  the 
belly,  so  that,  as  many  children  are  attached  to  it,  it  becomes 
exhausted  by  bearing  this  heavy  burden,  and  drops  its  hands 
from  weakness,  and  faints  away.  And  in  this  way  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  those  things  are  subdued  which  bring  forth  perish- 
able children  to  themselves,  who  are  likewise  perishable. 

IV.  But  some  persons,  through  their  self-love,  have  incurred 
not  only  defeat  but  even  death  also.  At  all  events  Onan, 
"  knowing  that  the  seed  should  not  be  his,"*  did  not  desist 
from  injuring  the  rational  principle,  which  is  the  best  thing  in 
kind  of  all  existing  things,  until  he  himself  met  with  utter 
destruction.  And  this,  too,  very  properly  and  deservedly  ;  for 
if  some  men  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  themselves  alone, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  honour  of  their  parents,  or  the  proper 
regulation  of  their  children,  or  the  salvation  of  their  country, 
or  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  or  the  preservation  of  good 
morals,  or  with  a  view  to  the  due  performance  of  any  public  or 
private  duty,  or  of  a  proper  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  or  the 
pious  worship  due  to  the  gods,  they  will  be  deservedly  misera- 
ble. For  the  sake  of  one  of  the  objects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  glorious  even  to  quit  life  itself.  But  these  men 
say  that,  unless  they  are  likely  to  gain  some  pleasure  by  the 
pursuit  of  them,  they  would  disregard  the  whole  lot  of  them — 
glorious  objects  as  they  are. 

Therefore,  the  incorruptible  God  banishes  the  wicked  expo- 
sition of  unnatural  opinion,  which  is  named  Onan.  And  alto- 
gether these  persons  are  to  be  detested  who  beget  children  for 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  who,  pursuing  their  own  private 
advantage  alone,  disregard  all  other  objects,  as  if  they  had 
been  born  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for  ten  thousand  other 
persons  also,  for  their  fathers,  and  their  mothers,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  country,  and  for  all  man- 
kind. And  if  we  must  go  further  and  add  any  thing  to  this 
enumeration,  we  may  say  for  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  whole 
universe,  and  for  the  sciences,  and  for  the  virtues,  and  for  the 
Father  and  Ruler  of  all ;  to  every  one  of  which  a  man  ought 
to  pay  what  is  due  to  the  best  of  his  power,  not  looking  upon 
all  the  world  as  an  addition  to  himself,  but  on  himself  as  an 
addition  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Geneaid  xxxviii.  9. 
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V.  However,  we  have  said  enough  on  this  head ;  let  us  now 
connect  what  follows  with  it : — 

"  The  Lord  God,  therefore,"  says  Moses,  "  seeing  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
every  one  of  them  was  carefully  studying  wickedness  in  his 
heart  all  his  days ;  God  considered  in  his  mind  that  he  had 
made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  he  thought  upon  it ;  and  God 
said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  made  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth."*  Perhaps  some  very  wicked  persons  will  sus- 
pect that  the  lawgiver  is  here  speaking  enigmatically,  when  he 
says  that  the  Creator  repented  of  having  created  man,  when 
he  beheld  their  wickedness ;  on  which  account  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  whole  race.  But  let  those  who  adopt  such 
opinions  as  these  know,  that  they  are  making  light  of  and 
extenuating  the  offences  of  these  men  of  old  time,  by  reason  of 
their  own  excessive  impiety ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater  act  of 
wickedness  than  to  think  that  the  unchangeable  God  can  be 
changed  ?  And  this,  too,  while  some  persons  think  that  even 
those  who  are  really  men  do  never  hesitate  in  their  opinions, 
for  that  those,  who  have  studied  philosophy  in  a  sincere  and 
pure  spirit,  have  derived  as  the  greatest  good  arising  from  their 
knowledge,  the  absence  of  any  inclination  to  change  with  the 
changes  of  affairs,  and  the  disposition,  with  all  immovable 
firmness  and  sure  stability,  to  labour  at  every  thing  that  it 
becomes  them  to  pursue. 

VI.  And  it  seems  good  to  the  lawgiver  that  the  perfect 
man  should  should  desire  tranquillity ;  for  it  was  said  to  the 
wise  man  in  the  character  of  God,  "  But  stand  thou  here  with 
me,"f  this  expression  showing  the  unchangeable  and  unaltera- 
ble nature  of  the  mind  which  is  firmly  established  in 
the  right  way;  for  it  is  really  marvellous  when  any  one 
touches  the  soul,  like  a  lyre  tuned  in  musical  principles,  not 
with  sharp  and  flat  sounds,  but  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
contrary  tones,  and  employing  only  the  best,  not  sounding 
any  too  loudly,  nor  on  the  other  hand  letting  any  be  too  weak, 
so  as  to  impair  the  harmony  of  the  virtues  and  of  those  things 
which  are  good  by  nature,  and  when  he,  preserving  it  in  an 
equal  condition  plays  and  sings  melodiously ;  for  this  instru- 
ment nature  has  made  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  to  be 
the  model  of  all  instruments  made  by  the  hand.     And  if  this 
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be  properly  tuned,  it  will  utter  the  most  exquisite  of  all  sym- 
phonies, which  consists  not  in  the  combination  and  tones  of  a 
melodious  voice,  but  in  a  harmonious  agreement  of  all  the 
actions  in  life ;  therefore,  as  the  soul  of  man  can  allay  the 
excessive  storm  and  swell  of  the  sea,  which  the  violent  and 
irresistible  gale  of  wickedess  has  suddenly  raised,  by  the  gentle 
breezes  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  having  mitigated  its 
swelling  and  boisterous  fury,  enjoys  tranquillity  resting  in  an 
unruffled  calm.  Do  you  doubt  whether  the  imperishable, 
and  everlasting,  and  blessed  God,  the  Being  endowed  with 
all  the  virtues,  and  with  all  perfection,  and  with  all 
happiness  is  unchangeable  in  his  counsels,  and  whether  he 
abides  by  the  designs  which  he  originally  formed,  without 
changing  any  of  them.  Facility  of  change  is  indeed  an 
attribute  of  man,  which  is  of  necessity  incidental  to  their 
nature  by  reason  of  its  external  want  of  firmness  ;  as  in  this 
way,  for  instance: — often  when  we  have  chosen  friends,  and 
have  lived  some  short  time  with  them,  without  having  any 
thing  to  accuse  them  of,  we  then  turn  away  from  them,  so  as  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  rank  of  enemies,  or  at  least  of  strangers 
to  them;  now  this  conduct  shows  the  facility  and  levity  of 
ourselves,  who  are  unable  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  professions 
which  we  originally  made  ;  but  God  is  not  so  easily  sated  or 
wearied. 

Again  there  are  times  when  we  determine  to  abide  by  the 
same  judgment  that  we  have  formed ;  but  those  who  join  us 
do  not  equally  abide  by  theirs,  so  that  our  opinions  of  neces- 
sity change  as  well  as  theirs  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us,  who 
are  but  men,  to  foresee  all  the  contingencies  of  future  events, 
or  to  anticipate  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  to  God,  as  dwelling 
in  pure  light,  all  things  are  visible ;  for  he  penetrating  into 
the  very  recesses  of  the  soul,  is  able  to  see,  with  the  most 
perfect  certainty,  what  is  invisible  to  others,  and  being  possess- 
ed of  prescience  and  of  providence,  his  own  peculiar  attributes, 
he  allows  nothing  to  abuse  its  liberty,  and  to  stray  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  comprehension,  since  with  him,  there  is  no  un- 
certanty  even  in  the  future,  for  there  is  nothing  uncertain  nor 
even  future  to  God. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  creator  of  all  created  things, 
and  the  maker  of  all  the  things  that  have  ever  been  made, 
and  the   governor   of  all  the   things   which  are   subject  to 
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government,  must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of  universal  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  is  in  truth  the  father,  and  creator,  and  governor 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  indeed 
future  events  are  overshadowed  by  the  distance  of  future 
time,  which  is  sometimes  a  short  and  sometimes  along  interval. 
But  God  is  the  creator  of  time  also ;  for  he  is  the  father  of 
its  father,  and  the  father  of  time  is  the  world,  which  made 
its  own  mother  the  creation  of  time,  so  that  time  stands 
towards  God  in  the  relation  of  a  grandson  ;  for  this  world  is 
a  younger  son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perceptible  by  the 
outward  sense  ;  for  the  only  son  he  speaks  of  as  older  than 
the  world,  is  idea,*  and  this  is  not  perceptible  by  the  intellect ; 
but  having  thought  the  other  worthy  of  the  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture, he  has  decided  that  it  shall  remain  with  him ; 
therefore,  this  younger  son,  perceptible  by  the  external  senses 
being  set  in  motion,  has  caused  the  nature  of  time  to  shine 
forth,  and  to  become  conspicuous,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
future  to  God,  who  has  the  very  boundaries  of  time  subject  to 
him  ;  for  their  life  is  not  time,  but  the  beautiful  model  of 
time,  eternity  ;  and  in  eternity  nothing  is  past  and  nothing  is 
future,  but  everything  is  present  only. 

VII.  Having  therefore  now  sufficiently  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  living  God  never  knowing  repentance,  it  comes 
next  in  order  for  us  to  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  God  considered  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  he  thought  within  himself."  Then  the  creator  of  the 
world,  having  attached  to  himself  the  two  most  lasting  powers 
of  cogitation  and  deliberation — the  one  being  a  conception 
conceived  within  his  own  breast,  and  the  other  the  discussion 
of  such  conception — and  since  he  continually  employs  them  for 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  works,  those  things  which  do 
not  leave  their  appointed  station  he  praises  for  their  obedience, 
but  those  which  change  their  place  he  pursues  with  the 
punishment  appointed  for  deserters  ;  for  some  bodies  he  has 
endowed  with  habit,  others  with  nature,  others  with  soul,  and 
some  with  rational  soul ;  for  instance,  he  has  bound  stones  and 
beams,  which  are  torn  from  their  kindred  materials,  with  tho 
most  powerful  bond  of  habit ;  and  this  habit  is  the  inclination 
of  the  spirit  to  return  to  itself ;  for  it  begins  at  the  middle  and 

*  I  have  followed  Mangey,  who  proposes  to  read  iSiav  here  but  the 
rending  in  the  text  is  ovciva. 
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proceeds  onwards  towards  the  extremities,  and  then  when  it 
has  touched  the  extreme  boundary,  it  turns  back  again,  until 
it  has  again  arrived  at  the  same  place  from  which  it  originally 
started.  This  is  the  continued  unalterable  course,  up  and 
down,  of  habit,  which  runners,  imitating  in  their  triennial 
festivals,  in  those  great  common  spectacles  of  all  men,  display 
as  a  brilliant  achievement,  and  a  worthy  subject  of  rivalry 
■  and  contention. 

VIII.  And  he  has  given  to  plants  a  nature  which  he  has 
combined  of  as  many  powers  as  possible,  that  is  of  the 
nutritive,  and  the  changeable,  and  the  forming  power ;  for 
they  are  nourished  when  they  have  need  of  nourishment ;  and 
a  proof  of  this  is  that  those  plants  which  are  not  irrigated 
waste  away  and  are  dried  up,  as  on  the  other  hand  those  which 
have  water  supplied  to  them  do  visibly  grow,  for  those  which 
for  a  time  were  mere  creepers  on  the  ground,  by  reason  of 
their  shortness,  suddenly  spring  up  and  become  very  long 
branches.  And  why  need  I  speak  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo?  for  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  their  leaves 
wither  and  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  eyes,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  agricultural  labourers,  which  appear  on  the  young  shoots, 
close  up  like  the  eyes  of  animals,  and  all  the  mouths  which 
are  calculated  to  send  forth  young  buds,  are  bound  up ;  their 
internal  nature  being  at  that  time  confined  and  quiet,  in  order 
that,  when  it  has  taken  breath,  like  a  wrestler  who  has  gone 
through  a  little  preliminary  exercise,  and  having  again  collected 
its  appropriate  strength,  it  may  return  again  to  its  customary 
operations. 

And  this  happens  at  the  seasons  of  both  spring  and  sum- 
mer, for  then  their  nature,  waking  as  it  were  out  of  a  deep 
sleep,  opens  its  eyes,  and  expands  and  widens  its  previously 
closed  mouth ;  and  then  it  brings  forth  all  those  things  of 
which  it  was  pregnant,  leaves,  and  young  shoots,  and  tendrils, 
and  feelers,  and  fruit  on  all  its  branches  ;  and  then  when 
these  things  have  come  to  perfection  it  affords  nourishment 
and  food  to  them,  as  a  mother  does  to  her  child  by  some 
invisible  passages  which  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  breasts 
in  women,  and  it  never  ceases  to  nourish  them  until  the  fruit 
be  come  to  complete  ripeness;  and  that  which  is  thoroughly 
ripe  is  then  perfected,  when,  even  if  no  one  gathers  it,  it  of 
its  own  accord  hastens   to    separate  itself  from  its    kindred 
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branch,  inasmuch  as  it  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  nourish- 
ment from  its  parent,  being  able,  if  it  should  meet  with  a 
fitting  soil,  itself  to  sow  and  beget  offspring  resembling  its 
own  parents. 

IX.  And  the  Creator  has  made  the  soul  to  differ  from  nature 
in  these  things — in  the  outward  sense,  and  imagination,  and 
impetuosity  ;  for  plants  are  destitute  of  impetuosity  and  devoid 
of  imagination,  and  without  any  participation  in  the  outward 
sense.  But  every  animal  partakes  of  all  these  qualities  above- 
mentioned,  all  together.  Now  the  outward  sense,  as  indeed 
its  name  shows,  in  some  degree  is  a  kind  of  insertion,  placing 
the  things  that  are  made  apparent  to  it  in  the  mind  ;  for  in  the 
mind,  since  that  is  the  greatest  store-house  and  receptacle  for 
all  things,  is  everything  placed  and  treasured  up  which  comes 
under  the  operation  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hearing,  or  the 
other  organs  of  the  outward  senses.  And  imagination  is  an 
impression  of  figures  in  the  soul ;  for  the  things  which  each  of 
the  outward  seuses  has  brought  in,  like  a  ring  or  a  seal,  on 
them  it  imprints  its  own  character.  And  the  mind,  being  like 
wax,  having  received  the  impression,  keeps  it  carefully  in  itself 
until  forgetfulness,  the  enemy  of  memory,  has  smoothed  off  the 
edges  of  the  impression,  or  else  has  rendered  it  dim,  or  perhaps 
has  completely  effaced  it. 

And  that  which  has  been  visible  and  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  soul  at  times  affects  the  soul  in  a  way  consistent  with 
itself,  and  at  other  times  in  a  different  way  ;  and  this  passion 
to  which  it  is  subject  is  called  appetite,  which  philosophers  who 
define  such  things  say  is  the  first  motion  of  the  soul.  In  such 
important  points  are  animals  superior  to  plants. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  man  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation. 

X.  Man,  then,  has  received  this  one  extraordinary  gift,  in- 
tellect, which  is  accustomed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  all 
bodies  and  of  all  things  at  the  same  time  ;  for,  as  in  the  body, 
the  sight  is  the  most  important  faculty,  and  since  in  the  universe 
the  nature  of  light  is  the  most  pre-eminent  thing,  in  the  same 
manner  that  part  of  us  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  is 
the  mind.  For  the  mind  is  the  sight  of  the  soul,  shining 
transcend ently  with  its  own  rays,  by  which  the  great  and  dense 
darkness  which  ignorance  of  things  sheds  around  is  dissipated. 
This  species  of  soul  is  not  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
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those  of  which  the  other  kinds  were  made,  but  it  has  received 
a  purer  and  more  excellent  essence  of  which  the  divine  natures 
were  formed  ;  on  which  account  the  intellect  naturally  appears 
to  be  the  only  thing  in  us  which  is  imperishable,  for  that  is 
the  only  quality  in  us  which  the  Father,  who  created  us,  thought 
deserving  of  freedom ;  and,  unloosing  the  bonds  of  necessity, 
he  let  it  go  unrestrained,  bestowing  on  it  that  most  admirable 
gift  and  most  connected  with  himself,  the  power,  namely,  of 
spontaneous  will,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  receive  it ;  for  the 
irrational  animals,  in  whose  soul  there  is  not  that  especial  gift 
tending  to  freedom,  namely,  mind,  are  put  under  the  yoke  and 
have  bridles  put  in  their  mouths,  and  so  are  given  unto  men  to 
be  their  slaves,  as  servants  are  given  to  their  masters.  But 
man,  who  has  had  bestowed  on  him  a  voluntary  and  self-impel- 
ling intellect,  and  who  for  the  most  part  puts  forth  his  energies 
in  accordance  with  deliberate  purpose,  very  properly  receives 
blame  for  the  offences  which  he  designedly  commits,  and  praise 
for  the  good  actions  which  he  intentionally  performs.  For,  in 
the  case  of  other  plants  and  other  animals,  we  cannot  call  either 
the  good  that  is  caused  by  them  deserving  of  praise,  nor  the 
evil  that  they  do  deserving  of  blame  ;  for  all  their  motions  in 
either  direction,  and  all  their  changes,  have  no  design  about 
them,  but  are  involuntary.  But  the  soul  of  man,  being  the 
only  one  which  has  received  from  God  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  which  in  this  respect  has  been  made  to  resemble 
God,  and  being  as  far  as  possible  emancipated  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  grievous  and  severe  mistress,  necessity,  may  rightly 
be  visited  with  reproach  if  she  does  not  pay  due  honour  to  the 
being  who  has  emancipated  her.  And  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
she  will  most  deservedly  suffer  the  implacable  punishment 
denounced  against  slavish  and  ungrateful  minds. 

So  that  God  "  considered"  and  thought  within  himself,  not 
now  for  the  first  time,  but  long  ago,  and  with  great  steadiness 
and  resolution,  "  that  he  had  made  man ;"  that  is  to  say,  he 
considered  within  himself  what  kind  of  being  he  had  made 
him.  For  he  had  made  him  free  from  all  bondage  or  restraint, 
able  to  exert  his  energies  in  accordance  with  his  own  will  and 
deliberate  purpose,  on  this  account:  that  so  knowing  what 
things  were  good  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  were  evil,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  proper  comprehension  of  what  is  honour- 
able  and  what  is  disgraceful,  and  apprehending  what  things 
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are  just  and  what  unjust,  and,  in  short,  what  things  flow  from 
virtue  and  what  from  wickedness,  he  might  exercise  a  choice 
of  the  better  objects  and  an  avoidance  of  their  opposites  ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  oracle  recorded  in  Deuteronomy, 
"  Behold,  I  have  put  before  thy  face  life  and  death ;  good  and 
evil.  Do  thou  choose  life."*  Therefore  he  teaches  us  by  this 
sentence  both  that  men  have  a  knowledge  of  good  and  of  the 
contrary,  evil,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  choose  the  better  in 
preference  to  the  worse,  preserving  reason  within  themselves 
as  an  incorruptible  judge,  to  be  guided  by  the  arguments  which 
sound  sense  suggests,  and  to  reject  those  which  are  brought 
forward  by  the  contrary  power. 

XI.  Having  now  therefore  explained  these  matters  suffi- 
ciently, let  us  pass  on  to  what  comes  next. 

And  this  is  what  follows  :  "I  will  destroy,"  says  God,  "  the 
man  whom  I  have  made  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  from 
man  to  beast,  from  creeping  things  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  be- 
cause I  have  considered  and  repent  that  I  have  made  them."  f 
Now,  some  persons,  when  they  hear  the  expressions  which  I 
have  just  cited,  imagine  that  the  living  God  is  here  giving  away 
to  anger  and  passion  ;  but  God  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  any 
passion  whatever.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  human 
weakness  to  be  disquieted  by  any  such  feelings,  but  God  has 
neither  the  irrational  passions  of  the  soul,  nor  are  the  parts 
and  limits  of  the  body  in  the  least  belonging  to  him.  But, 
nevertheless,  such  things  are  spoken  of  with  reference  to  God 
by  the  great  lawgiver  in  an  introductory  sort  of  way,  for  the 
sake  of  admonishing  those  persons  who  could  not  be  corrected 
otherwise.  For  of  all  the  laws  which  are  couched  in  the  form 
of  injunction  or  prohibition,  and  such  alone  are  properly  speak- 
ing laws ;  there  are  two  principal  positions  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  great  cause  of  all  things :  one,  that  God  is 
not  as  a  man  ;  the  other,  that  God  is  as  a  man.  $  But  the 
first  of  these  assertions  is  confirmed  by  the  most  certain  truth, 
while  the  latter  is  introduced  for  the  instruction  of  the  many. 
In  reference  to  which,  it  is  said  concerning  them,  "  as  a  man 
would  instruct  his  son."  §  And  this  is  said  for  the  sake  of 
instruction  and  admonition,  and  not  because  he  is  really  such 
by  nature.     For  of  men  some  are  attached  to  the  service  of  the 

*  Deuteronomy  xxx.  1 5.  t  Genesis  vi.  7. 

J  Numbers  xxiii.  19.  §  Deuteronomy  i.  31. 
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soul,  and  others  to  that  of  the  body;  now  the  companions  of 
the  soul,  being  able  to  associate  with  incorporeal  natures,  ap- 
preciable only  by  the  intellect,  do  not  compare  the  living  God  to 
any  species  of  created  beings  ;  but,  dissociating  it  with  any  idea 
of  distinctive  qualities  (for  this  is  what  most  especially  con- 
tributes to  his  happiness  and  to  his  consummate  felicity,  to 
comprehend  his  naked  existence  without  any  connection  with 
figure  or  character),  they,  I  say,  are  content  with  the  bare  con- 
ception of  his  existence,  and  do  not  attempt  to  invest  him  with 
any  form. 

But  those  who  enter  into  agreements  and  alliances  with  the 
body,  being  unable  to  throw  off  the  robes  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
behold  that  nature,  which  alone  of  all  natures  has  no  need  of 
anything,  but  is  sufficient  for  itself,  and  simple,  and  unalloyed, 
and  incapable  of  being  compared  with  anything  else,  from  the 
same  notions  of  the  cause  of  all  things  that  they  do  of  them- 
selves ;  not  considering  that  in  the  case  of  a  being  who  exists 
through  a  concurrence  of  many  faculties,  he  has  need  of  many 
parts  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  each  of  those  facul- 
ties. 

XII.  But  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  uncreated,  and  the  Being 
who  has  brought  all  other  things  to  creation,  stood  in  need  of 
none  of  those  things  which  are  usually  added  to  creatures. 
For  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Shall  we  say,  if  he  is  possessed  of 
the  different  organic  parts,  that  he  has  feet  for  the  sake  of 
walking?  But  where  is  he  to  walk  who  fills  all  places  at  once 
with  his  presence  ?  And  to  whom  is  he  to  go,  when  there  is 
no  one  of  equal  honour  with  himself?  And  why  is  he  to  walk? 
It  cannot  be  out  of  any  regard  for  his  health  as  we  do.  Again, 
are  we  to  say  that  he  has  hands  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
taking?  he  never  receives  anything  from  any  one.  For  in 
addition  to  the  fact  of  his  wanting  nothing  he  actually  has 
everything;  and  when  he  gives,  he  employs  reason  as  the 
minister  of  his  gifts,  by  whose  agency  also  he  created  the 
world. 

Once  more,  he  had  no  need  of  eyes,  the  organs  without 
which  there  can  be  no  comprehension  of  the  light  perceptible 
by  the  outward  senses ;  but  the  light  perceptible  by  the  out- 
ward senses  is  a  created  light ;  and  even  before  the  creation 
God  saw,  using  himself  as  light.  And  why  need  we  mention 
the  organs  of  luxury  ?     For  if  he  has  these  organs,  then  he  is 
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fed,  and  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  he  leaves  off  eating,  and 
after  he  has  left  eating  he  wants  food  again;  and  I  need  not 
enumerate  other  particulars  which  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  ;  for  these  are  the  fabulous  inventions  of  im- 
pious men,  who  represent  God,  in  word  indeed  only  as  endued 
with  human  form,  but  in  fact  as  influenced  by  human  pas- 
sions. 

XIII.  Why,  then,  does  Moses  speak  of  the  Uncreate  as 
having  feet  and  hands,  and  as  coming  in  and  as  going  out  ? 
And  why  does  he  speak  of  him  as  clothed  in  armour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  his  enemies  ?  For  he  does  speak  of  him  aa 
girding  himself  with  a  sword,  and  as  using  arrows,  and  winds, 
and  destructive  fire.  And  the  poets  say  that  the  whirlwind  and 
the  thunderbolt,  mentioning  them  under  other  names,  are  the 
weapons  of  the  Cause  of  all  things.  Moreover,  speaking  of 
him  as  they  would  of  men,  they  add  jealousy,  anger,  passion, 
and  other  feelings  like  these.  But  to  those  who  ask  questions 
on  these  subjects,  one  may  answer,  "My  good  men  !  A  man 
who  would  establish  the  most  excellent  system  of  laws,  ought 
to  keep  one  end  constantly  in  view,  namely,  to  do  good  to  all 
who  come  within  his  reach."  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
received  a  fortunate  disposition,  and  an  education  in  all  re- 
spects blameless,  finding  the  path  of  life  which  proceeds  in  th:s 
direction  plain  and  straight,  take  truth  with  them  as  the  com- 
panion of  their  journey ;  by  which  they  are  initiated  in  the 
true  mysteries  relating  to  the  living  God,  and  therefore  they 
never  attribute  any  of  the  properties  of  created  beings  to  him. 

Now  to  these  disciples,  that  principal  assertion  in  the  sacred 
oracles  is  especially  well  adapted,  that  "  God  is  not  as  man," 
but  neither  is  he  as  heaven,  nor  as  the  world ;  for  these 
species  are  endued  with  distinctive  qualities,  and  they  come 
under  the  perception  of  the  outward  senses.  But  he  is  not 
even  comprehensible  by  the  intellect,  except  merely  as  to 
his  essence ;  for  his  existence,  indeed,  is  a  fact  which  we  do 
comprehend  concerning  him,  but  beyond  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence, we  can  understand  nothing. 

XIV.  But  those  who  have  received  a  duller  and  more 
sluggish  nature,  and  who  have  been  wrongly  brought  up  aa 
children,  and  who  are  unable  to  see  acutely,  stand  in  need  of 
physicians  for  law-givers,  who  may  be  able  to  devise  an  appro- 
priate remedy  for  the  existing  complaint,  since  a  severe  master 
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is  a  beneficial  thing  for  untractable  and  foolish  servants  ;  for 
they,  fearing  his  inflictions  and  his  threats,  are  chastened  by 
fear,  in  spite  of  themselves.  Let,  therefore,  all  such  men 
learn  false  terrors,  by  which  they  may  be  benefited  if  they 
cannot  be  led  into  the  right  way  by  truth.  For  in  the  case  of 
men  who  are  afflicted  with  dangerous  illnesses,  the  most  legiti- 
mate physicians  do  not  venture  to  tell  them  the  truth, 
knowing  that  by  such  conduct  they  will  be  rendered  more 
desponding,  and  so  that  the  disease  will  not  be  cured  ;  but 
that  by  contrary  language  and  comfort,  they  will  bear  the  dis- 
ease which  presses  upon  them  more  easily,  and  the  illness  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  allayed.  For  what  man  in  his  senses 
would  say  to  a  patient  under  his  care,  "  My  good  man,  you 
shall  have  the  knife  applied  to  you,  and  cautery,  and  your 
limbs  shall  be  amputated,"  even  if  such  things  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  endured  ?  No  man  on  earth  would  say  so. 
For  if  he  did,  his  patient  would  sink  in  his  heart  before  the 
operations  could  be  performed,  and  so  receiving  another  dis- 
ease in  his  soul,  more  grievous  than  that  already  existing  in 
his  body,  he  would  ,resolutely  renounce  the  cure ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  the  deceit  of  the  physician  he  is  led 
to  form  a  contrary  expectation,  he  will  submit  to  everything 
with  a  patient  spirit,  even  though  the  means  of  his  salvation 
may  may  be  most  painful. 

Therefore  the  lawgiver,  being  a  most  admirable  physician 
of  the  passions  and  diseases  of  the  soul,  has  proposed  to  him- 
self one  task  and  one  end,  namely,  to  eradicate  the  diseases 
of  the  mind  by  the  roots,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  single  one 
left  behind  to  put  forth  any  shoot  of  incurable  distemper.  In 
this  way,  then,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  eradicate  it,  if  he  were 
to  represent  the  Cause  of  all  things  as  indulging  in  threats  and 
indignation,  and  implacable  anger,  and,  moreover,  as  employ- 
ing defensive  arms  to  ward  off  attacks,  and  to  chastise  the 
wicked ;  for  the  fool  alone  is  corrected  by  such  means :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  it  appears  to  me  that  with  these  two  prin- 
cipal assertions  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  God  is  as  a 
man  and  that  God  is  not  as  a  man,  are  connected  two  other 
principles  consequent  upon  and  connected  with  them,  namely, 
that  of  fear  and  that  of  love ;  for  I  see  that  all  the  exhort- 
ations of  the  laws  to  piety,  are  referred  either  to  the  love  or 
to  the  fear  of  the  living  God.    To  those,  therefore,  who  do  not 
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attribute  either  the  parts  or  the  passions  of  men  to  the  living 
God,  but  who,  as  becomes  the  majesty  of  God,  honour  him  in 
himself,  and  by  himself  alone,  to  love  him  is  most  natural  ; 
but  to  the  others,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  fear  him. 

XV.  Such,  then,  are  the  things  which  it  was  proper  to  pre- 
mise before  we  entered  upon  the  following  investigation  : — 

But  we  must  now  go  back  again  to  the  original  considera- 
tion, according  to  which  we  were  in  doubt  what  the  meaning 
is  which  is  concealed  under  the  expression,  "  I  was  indignant 
that  I  had  made  them."  Perhaps  Moses  here  means  to  show, 
that  bad  men  are  made  so  by  the  anger  of  God,  but  good  men 
by  his  grace ;  for  immediately  afterwards  he  proceeds  to  add, 
but  "  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  But  anger, 
which  is  a  passion  peculiar  to  man,  is  here  spoken  of  with 
especial  felicity,  but  still  more  metaphorically  than  the  real 
truth,  in  order  to  the  explanation  of  a  matter  which  is  ex- 
tremely necessary,  namely,  to  show  that  everything  that  we 
do  through  anger,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief,  or  any  other 
passion,  is  confessedly  faulty  and  open  to  reproach ;  but  all 
that  we  do  in  accordance  with  right  reason  and  knowledge  is 
praiseworthy. 

You  see  now  what  great  caution  he  uses  in  speaking  here, 
when  he  says,  "  I  was  indignant  that  I  had  made  them,"  not 
reversing  the  order  of  the  words  so  as  to  say,  "  Because  I  had 
made  them  I  was  indignant ;"  for  the  latter  expression  would 
have  become  a  person  who  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  an 
idea  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God,  which  fore- 
sees everything.  But  the  other  doctrine  is  a  general  one, 
being  the  expression  of  a  man  who  means  to  explain  by  it 
that  anger  is  the  fountain  of  all  sins,  and  reason  the  source  of 
all  good  actions.  But  God,  remembering  his  own  perfect  good- 
ness in  every  particular,  even  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  fall  off  from  him  by  reason  of  the  abundance  and 
extravagance  of  their  sins,  stretching  forth  his  right  hand,  his 
hand  of  salvation,  supports  man  and  raises  him  up,  not  per 
mitting  the  whole  race  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and  to  perish 
everlastingly. 

XVI.  On  which  account  God  now  says,  that  Noah  found 
grace  in  his  sight,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  appearing 
ungrateful  were  about  to  receive  punishment,  in  order  that  he 
might  mingle  saving  mercy  with  judgment  against  sinners. 
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As  the  psalmist  has  said  somewhere,  "  My  song  shall  be  of 
mercy  and  judgment."*  For  if  God  were  to  choose  to  judge 
the  race  of  mankind  without  mercy,  he  would  pass  on  them  a 
sentence  of  condemnation ;  since  there  has  never  been  a 
single  man  who,  by  his  own  unassisted  power,  has  run  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with- 
out stumbling ;  but  since  some  men  have  fallen  into  voluntary, 
and  some  into  involuntary  sins,  that  therefore  the  human  race 
might  still  subsist,  even  though  many  of  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  it  go  to  destruction.  God  mingles  mercy  with  his 
justice,  which  he  exercises  towards  the  good  actions  of  even 
the  unworthy ;  and  he  not  only  pities  them  while  judging,  but 
judges  them  while  pitying  them,  for  mercy  is  older  than  jus- 
tice in  his  sight,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  the  man  who  deserved 
punishment,  not  after  he  had  passed  sentence  on  him,  but  also 
before  sentence. 

XVII.  On  which  account  he  says  in  another  passage,  "  The 
cup  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  full  of  the  mixture  of  un- 
mixed wine  ;"t  and  yet  that  which  is  mixed  is  not  unmixed  ; 
but  these  words  are  spoken  in  a  sense  in  the  strictest  accord- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  in  one  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  has  been  said  before ;  for  God  exerts  his  power  in 
an  untempered  degree  towards  himself,  but  in  a  mixed  cha- 
racter towards  his  creatures ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  mortal 
nature  to  endure  his  power  unmitigated.  Do  you  think  that 
you  would  be  unable  to  look  at  the  unmodified  light  of  the 
sun  ?  If  you  were  to  try  to  do  so,  your  sight  would  be  extin- 
guished by  the  brilliancy  of  his  rays,  and  be  wholly  blinded  by 
a  close  approach  to  that  luminary,  before  it  could  perceive 
anything,  and  yet  the  sun  is  only  one  of  the  works  of  God, 
a  portion  of  the  heaven,  a  fragment  of  compressed  aether, 
but  you  are  nevertheless  able  to  gaze  Upon  those  uncreated 
powers  which  exist  around  him,  and  emit  the  most  dazzling 
light,  without  any  veil  or  modification. 

As,  therefore,  the  sun  extends  his  rays  from  heaven  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth,  tempering  and  dissolving  the  exceed- 
ing violence  of  the  heat  that  is  in  them  by  cool  air,  for  he 
mixes  his  rays  with  that,  in  order  that  that  portion  of  them 
which  gives  light  being  separated  from  that  portion  which 
gives  heat,  he  may  remit  somewhat  of  his  power  of  burning, 
*  Psalm  c.  1.  f  Paalm  lxxv.  9. 
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but  retain  the  power  by  which  he  gives  light,  and  so  be  re- 
ceived with  welcome,  when  meeting  that  kindred  and  friendly 
light  which  is  situated  in  the  eyes  of  man ;  for  the  meeting  of 
these  two  lights  in  the  same  place,  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction,  and  the  reception  of  the  one  by  the  other,  is  what 
causes  that  comprehension  which  we  arrive  at  by  our  faculty 
of  sight :  but  what  mortal  could  possibly  receive  in  this  man- 
ner the  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  justice, 
and  all  the  other  virtues  of  God,  in  an  unalloyed  state  ?  The 
whole  heaven,  the  whole  world,  could  not  do  so. 

Therefore  the  Creator,  knowing  the  way  in  which  he  exceeded 
in  all  things  that  were  most  excellent,  and  the  inherent  natural 
weakness  of  created  beings,  even  though  they  boast  loudly,  does 
not  think  either  to  benefit  them  or  to  chastise  them  to  the 
extremity  of  his  power,  but  only  as  far  as  he  sees  that  those 
who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  his  benefits  or  of  his  chastisements 
have  power  to  receive  either.  If,  then,  we  are  able  to  drink  of 
and  to  enjoy  a  gentle  and  moderate  mixture  of  his  powers,  we 
might  receive  sufficient  happiness  therefrom,  than  which  the 
race  of  man  ought  not  to  seek  to  receive  any  more  complete 
enjoyment. 

We  have  now  explained  what  the  mixed  and  unmixed  powers 
and  what  those  really  supreme  faculties  are  which  exist  in  the 
living  God  alone. 

XVIII.  And  similar  to  what  has  been  previously  said,  is  that 
passage  which  occurs  in  another  place,  "  God  spake  once,  and 
twice  I  have  also  heard  the  same."*  The  expression  "  once  " 
resembles  the  unmixed  power,  for  the  unmixed  power  is  the 
unit,  and  the  unit  is  the  unmixed  power ;  but  the  "  twice  " 
resembles  the  mixed  power,  for  neither  one'  nor  the  other  is  a 
simple  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  combination  or  of  divi- 
sion. God,  therefore,  utters  unmixed  units  :  for  the  word 
which  he  utters  is  not  a  beating  of  the  air,  being  absolutely 
mingled  with  nothing  else  whatever,  but  it  is  incorporeal  and 
naked,  in  no  respect  different  from  the  unit.  But  we  hear  by 
the  number  two ;  for  the  breath  being  sent  from  the  dominant 
part  of  us  through  the  artery  called  the  trachea,  is  formed  in 
the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  as  by  a  kind  of  workman,  and  being 
borne  outward,  and  mingled  with  its  kindred  air,  and  having 
struck  it  thus  harmoniously,  completes  the  mixture  of  the  two 
•  Psalm  lxl  12. 
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powers ;  for  that  which  sounds  together  by  a  combination  of 
different  noises  is  at  first  adapted  to  a  divisible  duad,  having 
one  sharp  and  one  flat  tone  :  very  beautifully,  therefore,  did  he 
oppose  one  just  reason  to  the  multitude  of  unjust  reasons,  less 
indeed  in  number,  but  superior  in  power,  in  order  that  the 
worse  of  the  two  might  not,  like  a  weight  put  in  a  scale,  weigh 
down  the  other  ;  but  that,  by  the  power  of  the  weight  of  the 
better  one  in  the  opposite  scale  it  might  have  its  lightness 
detected,  and  so  be  weakened. 

XIX.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  "  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  God  ?"  Let  us  now  con- 
sider this  :  of  those  who  find  anything,  some  are  finding  what 
they  formerly  had  and  have  lost ;  and  some  are  discovering 
what  they  never  had  before,  and  now  possess  for  the  first  time. 
Accordingly,  those  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  appropriate  names,  are  accustomed  to  call  the  latter 
kind  finding  (eugscr/s),  and  the  former  kind  re-finding  (avivgtarif). 
Of  the  former  species  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  afforded 
us  in  the  injunctions  given  about  the  great  vow.*  Now  a  vow 
is  a  request  for  good  things  from  God ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
great  vow  is  to  believe  that  God  himself  is  the  cause  of  good 
things  from  himself,  without  anyone  else  ever  co-operating  with 
him,  of  the  things  which  may  appear  to  be  beneficial,  neither 
the  earth  as  fruitful,  nor  the  rain  as  helping  to  promote  the 
growth  of  seeds  and  plants,  nor  the  air  as  calculated  to  nourish 
man,  nor  agriculture  as  the  cause  of  production,  nor  the  skill 
of  the  physician  as  the  cause  of  health,  nor  marriage  as  the 
cause  of  the  procreation  of  children :  for  all  these  things  receive 
changes  and  alterations  through  the  power  of  God,  to  such  a 
degree  and  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  have  effects  contrary  to 
their  usual  ones.  Moses,  therefore  says,  that  this  man  is  "  holy 
who  nourishes  the  hair  of  his  head ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he  is  holy  who  promotes  the  growth  in  the  principal  por- 
tion of  himself  of  the  principal  shoots  of  the  doctrines  of  virtue, 
and  who  in  a  manner  prides  himself  and  takes  delight  in  these 
doctrines :  but  sometimes  he  loses  them,  a  sort  of  whirlwind,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  darting  down  upon  the  soul,  and  carrying-ofiL 
everything  that  was  good  out  of  it ;  and  this  whirlwind  is  an 
involuntary  change,  which  pollutes  the  mind  in  a  moment, 
which  Moses  calls  death.f  But  nevertheless,  when  he  has 
*  Numbers  vL  2.  +  Numbers  vi.  9. 
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afterwards  got  rid  of  this  and  become  purified,  he  recovers  and 
recollects  again,  what  for  a  time,  he  had  forgotten,  and  finds 
what  he  had  lost,  so  that  the  days  of  his  former  change  are  not 
included  in  the  computation,  either  because  such  change  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  calculation,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  right  reason  and  has  no  partnership  with 
prudence,  or  because  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  taken  into  cal- 
culation ;  "for  of  such  things,"  some  ancient  writer  says, 
"  there  is  no  account  nor  calculation  taken."* 

XX.  And  we  have  often  met  with  such  things  as  previously 
we  had  never  seen  even  in  a  dream  ;  like  a  husbandman  whom 
some  persons  say  while  digging  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing some  fruit- bearing  tree,  found  a  treasure,  meeting  with 
good  fortune  which  he  had  never  hoped  for.  Therefore  Jacob, 
the  wrestler  with  God,  when  his  father  asked  him  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquired  this  knowledge,  saying,  "  How  didst 
thou  find  this  so  quickly,  my  son  ?"  answered  and  said,  "  Be- 
cause the  Lord  my  God  brought  it  before  me."f  For  when 
God  bestows  on  any  one  the  treasures  of  his  own  wisdom  with- 
out any  toil  or  labour,  then  we,  without  having  expected  such 
things,  suddenly  perceive  that  we  have  found  a  treasure  of  per- 
fect happiness. 

And  it  often  happens  to  those  who  seek  with  great  labour, 
that  they  miss  that  for  which  they  are  seeking ;  while  others, 
who  are  seeking  without  any  diligence,  find  with  great  ease 
even  things  that  they  never  thought  of  finding.  For  those 
who  are  dull  and  slow  in  their  souls,  like  men  bereft  of  their 
eyesight,  find  the  labour  which  they  devote  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  objects  of  science  useless  and  wasted ;  while  others, 
through  the  richness  of  their  natural  endowments,  find  out  im- 
measurable things  without  any  investigation  at  all,  by  the  help 
of  felicitous  and  well  directed  conjectures ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  attain  their  objects  not  in  consequence  of  any 
labour  of  their  own,  but  because  the  things  themselves  do  of 
their  own  accord  come  to  meet  them  and  hasten  to  present 
themselves  to  their  view,  and  so  give  them  the  most  accurate 
comprehension  of  them. 

•  Alluding  probably  to  Theocritus  h*»re,  who  says — 

"Afifit£  S'  ovrt  \6yov  t'ivoq  <x£ioi,  ovS'  dpiQfitjroi. — xiv.17. 
t  Genesis  xxvii.  20. 
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XXI.  To  these  men  the  law-giver  says  were  given,  "  Great 
and  beautiful  cities,  which  they  had  not  built;  houses  full  of 
good  things,  which  they  had  not  filled  ;  cisterns  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  which  they  had  not  hewn ;  vineyards  and  olive 
gardens,  which  they  had  not  planted.*"  Now,  by  cities  and 
houses,  he  here  symbolically  sketches  out  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific virtues ;  for  genus  resembles  a  city,  because  it  is  marked 
out  in  larger  circumferences,  and  because  it  is  common  to 
many  individuals ;  and  species  resembles  a  house,  because  it  is 
more  contracted  and  avoids  community  ;  and  cisterns  prepared 
before-hand  intimate  the  rewards  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  some 
for  their  labour,  while  they  are  given  spontaneously  to  others, 
being  channels  of  heavenly  and  wholesome  waters  and  well 
prepared  treasures  for  the  preservation  of  the  virtues  before- 
mentioned,  by  means  of  which  joy  is  shed  over  the  perfect 
heart,  irradiating  it  all  over  with  the  light  of  truth.  Again, 
when  Moses  speaks  of  the  vineyards,  he  means  them  as  an 
emblem  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  olive  gardens  as  a  symbol  of 
light. 

Happy,  therefore,  are  they  who,  suffering  something  like 
those  persons  who  awoke  up  out  of  deep  sleep,  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  labour  or  exertion  on  their  part,  behold  the  world 
before  them ;  and  miserable  are  they  to  whom  it  happens  to  be 
eagerly  contentious  for  objects  to  which  they  are  not  fitted  by 
nature,  being  full  of  a  contentious  spirit,  which  is  the  most 
grievous  of  diseases.  For,  in  addition  to  failing  in  the  object 
which  they  are  desirous  of  attaining,  they  do  further  incur  great 
disgrace  with  no  slight  injury,  like  ships  which  are  attempting 
to  make  their  way  by  sea  against  opposing  winds ;  for  they,  in 
addition  to  being  unable  to  proceed  in  their  course  towards  the 
point  to  which  they  are  hastening,  are  very  often  upset  with 
their  crews  and  their  cargoes,  and  so  cause  pain  tb  their  friends 
and  pleasure  to  their  enemies. 

XXII.  Therefore  the  law  says  that  some  persons,  having 
made  a  violent  effort,  went  up  to  the  mountains  "  And  the 
Amorites  came  forth  who  dwell  on  that  mountain,  anchwounded 
them,  as  bees  might  have  done,  and  pursued  them  fromSeir 
even  to  Hormah."f  For  it  follows  of  necessity  that  those 
persons  who,  being  by  nature  unfitted  for  the  comprehension 
of  arts,  if  by  making  violent  efforts  they  do  something  in  them, 

*  Deuteronomy  vi.  11.  f  Deuteronomy  i.  43. 
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not  only  fail  of  attaining  their  end,  but  also  incur  disgrace  ; 
and  those  who  voluntarily,  but  still  without  any  deliberate  con- 
sent of  their  mind,  do  something  that  they  ought  to  do,  putting 
a  sort  of  constraint  on  their  own  voluntary  principle,  do  not 
succeed,  but  are  wounded  and  harassed  by  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

So  also  those  who  restore  deposits  of  small  value  in  the  hope 
of  having  larger  deposits  entrusted  to  them,  which  they  may  be 
able  to  appropriate,  you  would  call  men  of  good  faith  ;  and  yet 
even  when  they  are  restoring  the  deposits,  they  put  a  great 
constraint  on  their  natural  faithlessness,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  they  will  be  unceasingly  tormented. 

And  do  not  all  those  who  offer  but  a  spurious  kind  of  worship 
to  the  only  wise  God,  putting  on  a  profession  of  a  rigid  life  like 
a  dress  on  a  magnificent  stage,  merely  with  the  object  of 
making  a  display  before  the  assembled  spectators,  having  im- 
posture rather  than  piety  in  their  souls,  do  not  they,  1  say, 
stretch  themselves  on  the  rack  as  it  were,  and  torment  them- 
selves, compelling  even  the  truth  itself  to  assume  a  false  ap- 
pearance. Therefore,  they  being  for  a  brief  period  over- 
shadowed with  the  emblems  of  superstition,  which  is  the  great 
hindrance  to  holiness,  and  a  great  injury  to  those  who  have  it 
and  to  those  who  associate  with  it ;  after  that  again  stripping 
off  their  disguise,  display  their  naked  hypocrisy.  And  then 
like  men,  convicted  of  being  aliens,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
enemies,  having  entered  themselves  as  citizens  of  that  noblest 
of  cities — virtue,  while  they  have  really  no  connection  with  it. 
For  whatever  is  violent  (fiiaiov)  is  also  of  short  duration,  as 
its  very  name  imports,  since  it  closely  resembles  short  (/3a/o»). 
And  the  ancients  used  the  two  words  (/Sa/ov)  and  (oXiyo^eoviov) 
of  short  duration  as  synonymous. 

XXIII.  We  must  now  consider  the  question  which  is  meant 
by  "  Noah  found  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  God."  *  Is 
the  meaning  of  what  is  here  expressed  this,  that  he  received 
grace,  or  that  he  was  accounted  worthy  of  grace  ?  The  former 
idea  it  is  not  natural  for  us  to  entertain  ;  for  what  was  given 
to  him  beyond  what  was  given  to  all,  as  one  may  say,  not  only 
to  all  concrete  natures  only,  but  to  all  elementary  and  simple 
natures  which  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  divine  grace? 
But  the  second  interpretation  has  a  reason  in  it  which  is  not 
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altogether  inconsistent,  that  the  cause  of  all  things,  judges 
those  persons  worthy  of  his  gifts,  who  do  not  corrupt  the  divine 
impression  which  has  been  stamped  upon  them,  namely,  the 
most  sacred  mind,  with  disgraceful  practices  ;  still  perhaps  even 
this  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  For  what  kind  of 
person  must  he  be  who  would  be  accounted  before  God  to  be 
worthy  of  his  grace  ?  I  indeed  think  that  the  whole  world  put 
together  could  scarcely  attain  to  such  a  pitch,  and  yet  the  world 
is  the  first,  and  greatest,  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  works  of 
God.  May  it  not.  then  perhaps  be  better  to  understand  this 
expression  as  meaning  that  the  virtuous  man  being  fond  of 
investigating  things,  and  eager  for  learning,  amid  all  the  dif- 
ferent things  that  he  has  investigated,  has  found  this  one  most 
certain  fact,  that  all  things  that  exist,  the  earth,  the  water,  the 
air,  the  fire,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  heaven,  all  animals  and 
plants  whatever,  are  the  grace  of  God. 

But  God  has  given  nothing  to  himself,  for  he  has  no  need 
of  anything  ;  but  he  has  given  the  world  to  the  world,  and  its 
parts  he  has  bestowed  on  themselves  and  on  one  another,  and 
also  on  the  universe,  and  without  having  judged  anything  to 
be  worthy  of  grace,  (for  he  gives  all  his  good  things  without 
grudging  to  the  universe  and  to  its  parts),  he  merely  has  regard 
to  his  own  everlasting  goodness,  thinking  the  doing  good  to  be 
a  line  of  conduct  suitable  to  his  own  happy  and  blessed  nature ; 
so  that  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  having  learnt  from  Moses,  I  should 
answer,  that  the  goodness  of  the  living  God,  being  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  graces,  is  in  itself  the  cause. 

XXIV.  But  here  we  must  observe  that  Moses  says,  that 
"  Noah  pleased  "  the  powers  of  the  living  God,  "  the  Lord  and 
God,"  but  that  he  tells  us  that  Moses  himself  pleased  the 
Being  who  is  attended  by  those  powers  as  his  body  guard,  and 
who,  without  them,  is  conceived  only  according  to  his  essence. 
For  it  is  said  here,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God,  "  Because 
thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,"*  pointing  Out  himself 
instead  of  any  one  else  whatever.  Thus,  therefore,  he— itfho 
exists  himself  by  himself  alone,  thinks  the  exceeding  wisdom 
which  is  found  in  Moses  worthy  of  grace,  and  that  other  wis- 
dom which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  his,  he  considers  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  more  a  wisdom  of  species,  as  consisting  of 
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subordinate  powers,  according  to  which  he  is  both  Lord  and 
God,  and  ruler  and  benefactor. 

But  another  mind  attached  to  the  body  and  the  slave  of  the 
passions,  having  been  sold  as  slave  to  the  chief  cook,*  that 
is  to  say  to  the  pleasure  of  our  compound  being,  and  being 
castrated  and  mutilated  of  all  the  masculine  and  generative 
parts  of  the  soul,  being  afflicted  with  a  want  of  all  good 
practices,  and  being  incapable  of  receiving  the  divine  voice, 
being  also  separated  and  cut  off  from  the  sacred  assembly,  in 
which  conferences  and  discussions  about  virtue  are  continually 
being  brought  up,  is  conducted  into  the  prison  of  the  passions, 
and  finds  grace,  (a  grace  more  inglorious  than  dishonour),  with 
the  keeper  of  the  prison.f 

For  these  men  are  properly  called  prisoners,  not  those  who 
after  they  have  been  condemned  at  the  judgment  seat  by  the 
legitimate  magistrates,  or  by  judges  formally  appointed,  are 
led  away  by  the  officers  into  the  place  appointed  for  malefactors ; 
but  those  in  whom  nature  has  condemned  the  disposition  of 
their  souls,  men  who  are  full  of  intemperance,  and  cowardice, 
and  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  innumerable  other  evils ;  but 
the  steward,  and  keeper,  and  guardian  of  these  men,  is  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  a  composition  and  combination  of  all 
kinds  of  various  wickednesses,  united  together  into  one  mass, 
to  please  whom  is  the  greatest  of  punishments. 

But  some  people  who  do  not  perceive  this,  being  deceived 
with  respect  to  what  is  injurious  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  look 
upon  it  as  advantageous,  come  to  him  with  great  joy,  and 
offer  themselves  as  his  body-guards,  that  being  accounted 
faithful  by  him,  they  may  become  his  lieutenants  and  successors 
in  the  guardianship  of  involuntary  and  voluntary  offences ; 
but  do  thou,  O  my  soul,  thinking  such  an  office  and  magistracy 
as  that,  more  grievous  than  the  most  laborious  slavery,  adopt, 
as  far  as  you  can,  an  unrestrained,  and  unconfined,  and  free 
system  of  life,  and  if  you  are  caught  by  the  baits  of  passion, 
endure  rather  to  be  a  prisoner  yourself,  than  the  keeper  of  a 
prison  ;  for  then  if  you  suffer  distress,  and  groan  aloud,  you 
will  obtain  pity ;  but  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  ambition  of 
great  posts,  and  to  a  covetousness  of  honour,  you  will  receive 
that  pleasant  and  greatest  evil  of  being  keeper  of  the  prison, 
by  which  you  will  be  influenced  the  whole  of  your  life. 
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XXV.  Reject  therefore  with  all  your  might  all  idea  of 
pleasing  the  keepers  of  the  prison  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with 
all  your  ability  and  all  your  earnestness,  labour  to  please  him 
who  is  the  cause  of  all  things  ;  and  if  you  are  unable  to  do  so, 
(for  the  greatness  of  his  dignity  is  exceeding  high),  at  all  events 
advance,  without  ever  turning  back,  towards  his  powers,  and 
present  yourself  to  them  as  their  suppliant,  until  they  admit- 
ting the  continual  assiduity  and  sincerity  of  your  service,  place 
you  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  pleased  them,  as  they  did 
Noah,  of  whose  descendants  Moses  has  made  a  most  admirable 
and  novel  catalogue  ;  for  he  says,  "  These  are  the  generations 
of  Noah :  Noah  was  a  just  man,  being  perfect  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  Noah  pleased  God";  *  for  the  descendants  of  the 
compound  being  were  naturally  compound  beings  also  them- 
selves ;  for  horses  do  of  necessity  beget  horses,  and  lions  beget 
lions,  bulls  become  the  parents  of  bulls,  and  so  too  men  beget 
men ;  but  such  things  are  not  the  appropriate  offspring  of  a 
good  mind;  the  progeny  of  that  are  the  virtues  before 
mentioned,  namely  the  being  a  man,  the  being  just,  the  being 
perfect,  the  pleasing  God,  which  last  particular,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  crowning  one,  and  as  it  were  the  boundary  of  perfect 
happiness,  is  enumerated  last  of  all. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  creation,  which  is  a  sort  of  con- 
ducting and  travelling  from  that  which  does  not  exist  to 
existence.  This  is  the  one  which  plants,  and  animals  do  of 
necessity  use;  and  there  is  another  kind,  which  is  a  transition 
and  change  from  a  better  genus  to  a  worse  species,  which  Moses 
mentions  when  he  says,  "These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob; 
Joseph  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  keeping  the 
sheep  with  his  brethren,  being  a  youth  with  the  sons  of  Billah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives. "f  For 
when  this  reason  inclined  to  meditation  and  devoted  to 
learning,  was  driven  down  from  its  more  divine  speculations, 
human  and  mortal  opinions,  then  Joseph,  the— companion  of 
the  body,  and  of  all  the  things  which  pertain  to  theoody  was 
born,  being  still  but  a  youth,  even  though  in  the  lapse  of 
time  he  may  become  greyheaded,  as  being  one  who  never 
listened  to  any  older  discourse  or  opinions,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Moses  acquired  as  the  most  useful  possessions  for 
themselves  and  their  disciples.  On  this  account  it  seems  to 
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me  that  Moses  wishing  to  describe  his  figure  and  to  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  his  appearance,  so  as  to  make  it  known, 
introduced  him  as  tending  his  father's  sheep,  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  one  of  his  father's  legitimate  sons,  but  with  his 
illegitimate  brethren,  who,  being  the  sons  of  concubines,  derive 
their  name  from  the  inferior  sex,  that  of  the  women,  and  not 
from  the  superior  sex,  that,  namely  of  the  man  ;  for  they  here 
are  called  the  sons  of  Jacob's  wires,  Billah  and  Zilpah,  and 
not  the  sons  of  their  father  Israel. 

XXVI.  And  one  may  here  very  fitly  raise  the  question  for 
what  reason  it  was  that  after  mentioning  the  perfection  of  Noah 
in  virtue,  he  then  immediately  adds  that  "  the  earth  was  become 
corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was  filled  with  wickedness."* 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this 
doubt,  for  any  one  who  is  not  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  in- 
struction. We  must  say  therefore,  that  when  an  incorruptible 
species  arises  in  the  soul,  the  mortal  part  is  immediately  de- 
stroyed ;  for  the  birth  of  virtuous  studies  is  the  death  of  dis- 
graceful ones,  since  also  when  light  shines  forth  darkness  dis- 
appears. On  this  account,  in  the  law  of  leprosy,  it  is  most 
expressly  enjoined  that  "  If  the  living  skin  arise  in  the  leper,  he 
shall  be  polluted  ;"f  and  further  ratifying  this  same  injunction, 
and  as  it  were  setting  a  seal  to  it,  he  adds,  '*  and  the  flesh 
which  is  sound  shall  pollute  him,"  delivering  this  injunction  in 
opposition  to  what  is  natural  or  usual :  for  all  men  think  the 
things  that  are  sick  the  pollution  of  those  that  are  in  health, 
and  those  that  are  dead  the  pollution  of  the  living,  and  not,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  healthy  and  the  living  are  the  pollution 
of  the  sick  and  of  the  dead,  but  rather,  they  account  them  their 
salvation.  But  the  lawgiver  being  full  of  the  most  modern 
wisdom  in  everything,  has  this  peculiarity  in  his  expositions, 
that  he  teaches  that  the  healthy  and  the  living  are  the  causes 
of  our  not  being  pure  from  pollution  ;  for  the  healthy  and  living 
complexion  in  the  soul  is  truly  conviction  which  rises  up  against 
it :  when  this  conviction  rises  up,  it  makes  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  offences  of  the  soul,  and  reproaching  it  with  them,  and 
looking  sternly  at  it,  it  is  scarcely  able  to  be  stopped  in  its 
attacks  upon  it ;  and  the  soul  being  convicted  recognises  all  its 
actions  by  which  it  has  offended  against  right  reason,  and  per- 
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ceives  that  it  is  foolish,  and  intemperate,  and  unjust,  and  full 
of  pollutions. 

XXVII.  On  which  account  Moses  also  establishes  a  most 
extraordinary  law,  in  which  he  enjoins  that  "  the  man  who  is 
in  part  leprous  shall  be  accounted  impure,  but  that  he  who  is 
wholly,  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head  over- 
whelmed  with  leprosy,  shall  be  considered  pure  ;"*  for  atiy  one 
else,  I  apprehend,  reasoning  from  probability,  would  say  the 
exact  contrary,  and  would  think  that  the  leprosy  which  was 
contracted,  and  which  extended  over  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  body,  was  less  impure,  but  that  the  leprosy  which  was  dif- 
fused, so  as  to  spread  over  the  whole  body  was  more  impure  : 
but  Moses  here,  as  it  appears  to  me,  uses  this  symbolical  ex- 
pression to  intimate  this  most  undeniable  truth,  that  uninten- 
tional misdeeds,  even  if  they  be  of  the  greatest  enormity,  are 
not  deserving  of  blame,  and  are  pure,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  conscience,  that  terrible  accuser,  to  testify  against  them : 
but  that  intentional  offences,  even  if  they  do  not  extend  over  a 
wide  surface,  being  convicted  by  the  judge  who  passes  sentence 
against  the  soul,  are  rightly  accounted  unholy,  and  polluted, 
and  impure. 

This  leprosy,  therefore,  being  of  a  twofold  character,  and 
putting  forth  two  complexions,  signifies  voluntary  depravity ; 
for  the  soul,  though  it  has  healthy,  and  vivifying,  and  right 
reason  in  itself,  does  not  use  it  for  the  preservation  of  its  good 
things,  but  surrendering  itself  to  persons  unskilled  in  naviga- 
tion, it  overturns  the  whole  bark  of  life,  which  might  have 
been  saved  in  calm  fine  weather ;  but  when  it  changes  so  as  to 
assume  one  uniform  white  appearance,  it  displays  an  involun- 
tary change ;  since  the  mind,  entirely  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reasoning,  not  having  left  in  it  one  single  seed  to  beget 
understanding,  like  a  man  in  a  mist  or  in  deep  darkness,  sees 
nothing  that  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  like  a  Ulin4  man,  fall- 
ing without  seeing  his  way  before  him  into  all  kinds  of  error, 
endures  continual  falls  and  disasters  one  after  another,  in  spite 
of  all  its  efforts. 

XXVIII.  And  like  this  is  the  injunction  given  respecting 

the  house  in  which  it  happens  that  leprosy  often  arises ;  for 

Moses  says  that,  "  If  there  be  a  taint  of  leprosy  in  the  house, 

the  owner  shall  come,  and  shall  tell  it  to  the  priest,  saying 
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there  is  something  like  a  taint  of  leprosy  has  been  seen  by  me 
in  my  house,"*  and  presently  he  adds,  "  And  the  priest  shall 
command  him  to  dismantle  his  house,  before  the  priest  enters 
into  the  house  to  see  it,  and  all  the  things  that  are  in  the  house 
shall  not  be  impure  ;  and  after  that  the  priest  shall  enter  the 
house  to  examine  it."  Therefore,  before  the  priest  enters 
in,  the  things  in  the  house  are  pure  ;  but  after  he  has  entered 
in,  from  that  time  forth  they  are  all  impure.  And  yet  the 
contrary  would  have  been  natural,  that  when  a  man  thoroughly 
purified  and  perfect,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  prayers 
and  purifications,  and  sacrifices  for  all  the  people  come  into  a 
house,  all  that  is  therein  would  be  improved  by  his  presence, 
and  would  become  pure  from  having  been  impure  ;  but  now 
they  do  not  even  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  before, 
but  they  are  brought  into  a  worse  state  by  the  arrival  of  the 
priest. 

But  whether  this  is  consistent  with  the  literal  and  obvious 
order  of  the  words,  those  men  may  inquire  who  are  in  the  habit 
of,  and  fond  of  pursuing  such  investigations ;  but  we  must  affirm 
distinctly,  that  no  one  thing  can  be  more  consistent  with  another 
than  the  fact,  that  when  the  priest  enters  in,  all  the  things  in  the 
house  should  be  polluted ;  for  as  long  as  the  divine  word  has  not 
come  to  our  souls  as  to  a  hearth  of  hospitality,  all  its  actions 
are  blameless  ;  for  the  overseer,  or  the  father,  or  the  teacher, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  fit  to  entitle  the  priest,  by  whom 
alone  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  admonished  and  chastened,  is 
at  a  distance :  and  those  persons  are  to  be  pardoned  who  do 
wrong  from  inexperience,  out  of  ignorance  what  they  ought 
to  do :  for  they  do  not  look  upon  their  deeds  in  the  fight  of 
sins,  but  even  sometimes  they  believe  that  they  are  doing  right 
in  cases  in  which  they  are  erring  greatly ;  but  when  the  real 
priest,  conviction,  enters  our  hearts,  like  a  most  pure  ray  of 
light,  then  we  think  that  the  designs  which  we  have  cherished 
within  our  souls  are  not  pure,  and  we  see  that  our  actions  are 
liable  to  blame,  and  deserving  of  reproach,  though  we  did  them 
through  ignorance  of  what  was  right.  All  these  things,  there- 
fore, the  priest,  that  is  to  say,  conviction,  pollutes,  and  orders 
that  they  should  be  taken  away  and  stripped  off,  in  order  that 
he  may  see  the  abode  of  the  soul  pure.t  and,  if  there  are  any 
diseases  in  it,  that  he  may  heal  them. 
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XXIX.  And  the  woman  who  met  the  prophet,*  in  the  hook 
of  Kings,  resembles  this  fact :  "  And  she  is  a  widow ;"  not 
meaning  by  that,  as  we  generally  use  the  word,  a  woman  when 
she  is  bereft  of  her  husband,  but  that  she  is  so,  from  being  free 
from  those  passions  which  corrupt  and  destroy  the  soul,  as 
Thamar  is  represented  by  Moses.  For  she  also  being  a  widow, 
•vas  commanded  to  sit  down  in  the  house  of  the  father, 
the  only  Saviour  ;f  on  whose  account,  having  forsaken  for 
ever  the  company  and  society  of  men,  she  is  at  a  distance 
from  and  widowhood  of  all  human  pleasures,  and.  receives  a 
divine  seed ;  and  being  filled  with  the  seeds  of  virtue,  she  con- 
ceives, and  is  in  travail  of  virtuous  actions.  And  when  she 
has  brought  them  forth,  she  carries  off  the  prize  against  her 
adversaries,  and  is  enrolled  as  victorious,  bearing  the  palm  as 
the  emblem  of  her  victory. 

For  the  name  Thamar,  being  interpreted,  means  the  palm- 
tree.  And  every  soul  that  is  beginning  to  be  widowed  and 
devoid  of  evils,  says  to  the  prophet,  "  0,  man  of  God  !  hast 
thou  come  to  me  to  remind  me  of  my  iniquity  and  of  my 
sin?" |  For  he  being  inspired,  and  entering  into  the  soul, 
and  being  filled  with  heavenly  love,  and  being  amazingly  ex- 
cited by  the  intolerable  stimulus  of  heaven-inflicted  frenzy, 
works  in  the  soul  a  recollection  of  its  ancient  iniquities  and 
offences  :  not  in  order  that  it  may  commit  such  again, — but 
that,  greatly  lamenting  and  bitterly  bewailing  its  former  error, 
it  may  hate  its  own  offspring,  and  reject  them  with  aversion, 
and  may  follow  the  admonitions  of  the  word  of  God,  the  inter- 
preter and  prophet  of  his  will.  For  the  men  of  old  used  to 
call  the  prophets  sometimes  men  of  God,  and  sometimes 
seers  ,§  affixing  appropriate  andr^becormhgx  names  to  their 
enthusiasm,  and  inspiration,  and  to  the  foreknowledge  of  affairs 
which  they  enjoyed.  \ 

XXX.  Very  properly,  therefore,  the  most  sacred  Moses  says 
that,  the  earth  was  corrupted  at  that  time  when  the  virtues  of 
the  just  Noah  were  made  manifest :  "  And  the  whole  earth." 
says  he,  *'  was  corrupted,  because  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his 
(aurou)  way  upon  the  earth."  ||  Now  to  some  persons  this 
expression  will  seem  to  have  been  incorrectly  used,  and  that 
the  consistency  with  the  context,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  will 

*  1  Kings  xvii.  10        f  Genesis  xxxviii.  11.         J  1  Kings  xvii.  18. 
§  1  Samuel  ix.  9.  ||  Genesis  vL  12. 
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require  that  we  should  read  rather  that,  "  All  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted its  (ai/r$js)  way  upon  tbe  earth."  For  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  feminine  noun  "  flesh  "  (t9j  oagx./),  if  we  subjoin  a 
masculine  case,  the  word  ai'rov  in  connection  with  it.  Hut 
perhaps,  Moses  does  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  the  flesh  alone 
as  corrupting  his  way  upon  the  earth,  so  that  he  deserves  to  be 
considered  to  have  erred  in  the  expression  which  he  has  used, 
but  rather  to  speak  of  the  things  of  the  flesh,  which  is  cor- 
rupted, and  of  that  other  being  whose  way  the  flesh  endeavours 
to  injure  and  to  corrupt. 

So  that  we  should  explain  this  expression  thus  : — All  flesh 
corrupted  the  perfect  way  of  the  everlasting  and  incorruptible 
being  which  conducts  to  God.  And  know  that  this  way  is 
wisdom.  For  the  mind  being  guided  by  wisdom,  while  the 
road  is  straight  and  level  and  easy,  proceeds  along  it  to  the 
end  :  and  the  end  of  this  road  is  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  God.  But  every  companion  of  the  flesh  hates  and 
repudiates,  and  endeavours  to  corrupt  this  way ;  for  there  is  no 
one  thing  so  much  at  variance  with  another,  as  knowledge  is 
at  variance  with  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh.  Accordingly,  the 
earthly  Edom  is  always  fighting  with  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed by  this  road,  which  is  the  royal  road  for  those  who  partake 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing  who  are  called  Israel ;  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Edom,  is  "  earthly,"  and  he  labours  with 
all  earnestness,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  by 
threats,  to  hinder  them  from  this  road,  and  to  make  it  pathless 
and  impracticable  for  ever. 

XXXI.  Therefore  the  ambassadors  who  are  sent  speak  as 
follows : — "  We  will  pass  on  through  thy  land ;  we  will  not 
pass  through  thy  fields  nor  through  thy  vineyards  ;  we  will  not 
drink  water  from  thy  cistern ;  we  will  proceed  by  the  royal 
road  ;  we  will  not  turn  aside  out  of  the  way,  to  the  right  hand, 
nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  over  thy  borders.  But 
Edom  answered  and  said,  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  my 
land :  and  if  thou  dost,  I  will  come  against  thee  in  battle 
to  meet  thee.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him, 
We  will  pass  by  thy  mountain ;  but  if  I  or  my  cattle  drink 
of  thy  water,  I  will  pay  thee  the  price  thereof.  But  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  we  will  pass  by  thy  mountain.  And  ho 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  my  land."* 
*  Numbers  xx.  17. 
B  B   2 
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It  is  said  of  some  man  of  old  time,  that  when  he  saw  a 
sumptuous  procession  properly  equipped  passing  by,  he  looked 
towards  one  of  his  acquaintances  and  said,  "  My  friends,  see 
how  many  things  there  are  of  which  I  have  no  need,"  in  a  very 
few  words  uttering  what  was  truly  a  great  and  heavenly  boast. 
What  dost  thou  say  ?  Were  you  crowned  as  conqueror  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  opposition  to  all  the  wealth  arrayed  against 
you ;  and  were  you  so  to  that  degree  there  that  you  took 
nothing  from  thence  for  your  enjoyment  or  for  your  use  ?  It 
is  a  marvellous  statement,  but  the  sentiment  is  more  admirable 
still,  which  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  be  able 
without  any  extraordinary  exertion,  nevertheless  to  carry  off 
the  victory  by  force. 

XXXII.  But  it  is  not  allowed  to  one  man  alone  to  boast 
before  Moses  who  has  been  instructed  in  the  highest  perfection 
of  wisdom,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  of  a  most  populous 
nation.  And  this  is  the  proof  of  that  fact.  The  soul  of  every 
one  of  his  friends  felt  confidence  and  was  bold  towards  the  king 
of  all  the  apparent  good  things,  the  earthly  Edom ;  for  in  fact 
all  earthly  good  things  are  good  only  in  appearance ;  they  then 
I  say  were  bold,  so  as  to  say,  "  I  will  now  pass  by  thy  land." 
Oh,  the  magnanimous  and  sublime  promise !  Tell  me,  will 
ye  be  able  to  surmount,  to  pass  by,  to  run  past  all  these  things 
which  on  earth  appear  to  be  and  are  believed  to  be  good  ? 
And  is  there  nothing  which  will  be  able  to  check  and  restrain 
your  forward  advance  by  the  power  with  which  it  resists  you  ? 
And  when  you  have  beheld  all  the  treasures  of  riches  one  after 
another,  and  all  full,  will  ye  turn  from  them  with  aversion, 
and  avert  your  eyes  from  them  ?  And  will  ye  look  down  upon  the 
dignities  of  your  ancestors,  and  on  those  which  come  to  your- 
selves from  your  father  and  your  mother,  and  on  their  nobility 
which  is  so  celebrated  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude  ?  And 
will  ye  forsake  the  glory  for  which  men  are  ready  to  barter 
everything,  leaving  it  behind  as  if  it  were  something  most 
utterly  valueless?  What  more  shall  I  say?  Will  ye  dis- 
regard the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  accurate  perfection  of 
the  outward  senses,  and  beauty,  which  is  an  object  of  contention 
to  many,  and  strength  such  as  no  one  can  oppose,  and  all  those 
other  things  by  which  the  house  or  the  tomb  of  the  soul,  or 
whatever  else  one  ought  to  call  it  is  adorned,  will  ye,  I  say, 
di6io0ard  all  these  things,  so  far  as  not  to  class  any  one  of 
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them  among  good  things?  These  are  mighty  deeds  of  bold- 
ness for  a  heavenly  and  celestial  soul,  which  has  utterly  for- 
saken the  regions  of  earth,  and  which  has  been  drawn  up  on 
high,  and  has  its  abode  among  the  divine  natures.  For  being 
filled  with  the  sight  of  the  genuine  and  incorruptible  good, 
things,  it  very  naturally  repudiates  those  which  only  last  a  day 
and  are  spurious. 

XXXIII.  What  is  the  advantage  then  of  passing  over  all 
the  mortal  advantages  of  mortal  man,  and  passing  them  by  too, 
not  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  but  as  some  do  through 
their  hesitation,  or  sluggishness,  or  inexperience;  for  everything 
is  not  honoured  everywhere,  but  different  things  are  esteemed 
by  different  persons.  On  this  account,  Moses  wishing  to  teach 
further,  that  they  had  become  by  correctness  of  reason  inclined 
to  despise  what  was  said,  adds  to  the  words,  "  I  will  pass  by," 
the  further  description,  "  through  your  land."  For  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly necessary,  that  when  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 
those  things  which  are  usually  accounted  advantages,  we  should 
avoid  being  taken  prisoners  by  any  of  the  toils  which  are  spread 
by  each  separate  pleasure ;  and  that  like  fire,  we  should  be  able 
at  one  onset  to  break  through  their  attacks  which  are  so  con- 
tinually armed  against  us. 

The  Israelites  say  then  that  they  will  pass  by  this  way,  but 
that  they  will  not  pass  any  longer  through  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards ;  for  it  would  be  doting  simplicity  to  pass  by  all  the 
plants  in  the  soul  worthy  of  cultivation  and  producing  eatable 
fruit,  that  is  to  say  virtuous  discourses  and  praiseworthy  actions. 
For  it  would  be  proper  rather  to  remain,  and  to  gather  the  fruit, 
and  to  feed  on  it  to  satiety.  For  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
an  insatiable  cheerfulness  amid  perfect  virtues,  of  which  cheer- 
fulness, the  aforesaid  vineyards  are  the  symbol.  But  we,  on 
whom  God  pours  and  showers  his  fountains  of  good  things  from 
above,  we  drank  from  that  cistern,  and  we  were  seeking  scanty 
moisture  beneath  the  earth,  while  the  heaven  was  raining  upon 
us,  from  above  without  ceasing,  the  more  excellent  food  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  far  better  than  that  celebrated  in  the  fables  of 
the  poets. 

XXXIV.  Moreover,  should  we  while  draining  draughts 
stored  up  by  the  contrivance  of  men  through  distrust,  seek  a 
refuge  and  place  of  escape,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  universe 
Iras  opened  to  us  his  heavenly  treasury  for  our  use  and  enjoy- 
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ment?  For  Moses,  the  hierophant,  prays  that  "  the  Lord  may 
open  to  us  his  good  treasure,  his  heavenly  one,  to  give  us  his 
rain,"  *  and  the  prayers  of  the  man  who  loves  God  are  sure  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  And  what  does  he  say  who  neither  thinks 
the  heaven,  or  the  rain,  or  a  cistern,  or  in  fact  anything  what- 
ever in  all  creation  sufficient  to  nourish  him,  but  who  goes 
beyond  all  these  things,  and  relating  what  he  has  suffered,  says, 
"  The  God  who  has  nourished  me  from  my  youth  up."-!-  Does 
not  this  man  appear  to  you  not  to  think  all  the  collections  of 
water  under  the  earth  put  together  worthy  even  of  looking  at  ? 
Nor  therefore  would  he  drink  out  of  a  cistern  to  whom  God 
gives  draughts  of  unmixed  wine;  at  one  time,  by  the  ministrations 
of  some  angel  whom  he  has  thought  worthy  to  act  as  cup- 
bearer, and  at  another  time  by  his  own  means,  placing  no  one 
between  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

Let  us  then,  without  any  delay,  attempt  to  proceed  by  the 
royal  road,  since  we  think  fit  to  pass  by  all  earthly  things ;  and 
the  royal  road  is  that  of  which  there  is  no  private  individual 
in  the  world  who  is  master,  but  he  alone  who  is  also  the  only 
true  king.  And  this  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  wisdom, 
by  which  alone  suppliant  souls  can  find  a  way  of  escaping  to 
the  uncreate  God  ;  for  it  is  natural  that  one  who  goes  without 
any  hindrance  along  the  royal  road,  will  never  feel  weariness 
before  he  meets  with  the  king. 

But,  then,  those  who  have  come  near  to  him  recognise  his 
blessedness  and  their  own  deficiency  ;  for  Abraham,  when  he 
had  placed  himself  very  near  to  God,  immediately  perceived 
that  he  was  but  dust  and  ashes. J  And  let  them  turn  away  out 
of  the  royal  road,  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but 
let  them  advance  along  the  middle  of  it ;  for  any  deviation  in 
either  direction  is  blameable,  as  that  on  the  one  side  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excess  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  deficiency ;  for 
the  right  hand  is,  in  this  instance,  no  less  blameable  than  the 
left  hand.  In  the  case  of  those  who  live  according  to  impulse, 
the  right  hand  is  temerity  and  the  left  hand  cowardice.  As 
regards  those  who  are  illiberal  in  the  management  of  money,  on 
the  right  hand  stands  stinginess,  and  on  the  left  hand  extrava- 
gant prodigality ;  and  those  men,  who  are  very  subtle  in  calcu- 
lating, judge  craftiness  to  be  desirable  and  simplicity  to  be  a 
thing  to  be  shunned.  Again,  some  persons  incline  towards 
•  Deut.  xxviii.  12.  f  Genesis  xlviii.  15.  J  Genesis  xviii.  27. 
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superstition  as  being  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  flee  from 
impiety  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  on  the  left. 

XXXV.  But  that  we  may  not,  through  deviating  from  the 
right  road,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  one  of  two  rival  faults,  let 
us  desire  and  pray  to  be  able  to  proceed  straight  along  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Now,  the  middle  between  temerity  and 
cowardice,  is  courage  ;  the  mean  between  profuse  extravagance 
and  illiberal  stinginess,  is  temperance ;  that  between  crafty 
unscrupulousness  and  folly,  is  prudence  ;  and  the  proper  path 
between  superstition  and  impiety,  is  piety.  These  lie  in  the 
middle  between  the  deviations  on  either  side,  and  are  all  roads 
easily  travelled,  and  level,  and  plain,  which  we  must  walk  upon 
not  with  our  bodily  organs,  but  with  the  motions  of  a  soul  con- 
tinually desiring  what  is  best. 

At  this,  the  earthly  Edom,  being  excessively  indignant  (for 
he  is  afraid  of  the  overthrow  and  confusion  of  his  own  doctrines), 
will  threaten  us  with  irreconcilable  wars,  if  we  attempt  to  force 
our  way  along  it,  cutting  down  and  clearing  away  continually 
as  we  advance  the  fruitful  trees  of  his  soul,  which  he  planted 
for  the  destruction  of  wisdom,  but  has  not  gathered  the  fruit 
thereof ;  for  he  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me ;  and  if  thou 
dost,  I  will  come  forth  in  battle  against  thee  to  meet  thee." 
But  let  us  regard  none  of  his  threats,  but  make  answer  that  we 
will  pass  by  his  mountain ;  that  is  to  say,  we  being  accustomed 
to  associate  with  high  and  sublime  powers  and  to  investigate 
everything  according  to  its  true  definition,  and  being  used  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  everything  whatever,  of  every  kind, 
by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  is  attained  of  what  anything 
is,  hold  in  utter  contempt  everything  which  is  external  and 
which  affects  the  body  alone ;  for  such  things  are  lowly  and 
grovelling  in  the  ground,  dear  indeed  to  you,  but  hated  by  us, 
for  which  reason  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  one 
of  them.  For  if,  as  the  proverb  says,  we  only  touch  this  with 
the  tip  of  our  finger,  we  shall  be  giving  honour  and  dignity  to 
you ;  for  then  you  will  give  yourself  airs  and  will  boast,  as  if  we 
who  are  lovers  of  virtue  had  been  brought  over  to  you  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure. 

XXXVI.  "  For  if,"  says  Israel,  "  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of 
thy  water,  I  will  pay  you  a  price  for  it."  Not  meaning  by  that 
such  price  as  is  spoken  of  by  the  poets,  money  of  silver  or  gold, 
or  anything  else  ;  such  among  dealers  is  accustomed  to  be  given 
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to  those  who  sell  wares  in  exchange  for  their  wares,  but  the 
price  will  be  the  honour  which  he  now  claims ;  for,  in  reality, 
every  intemperate,  or  unjust,  or  cowardly  man,  when  he  sees 
any  one  who  is  more  austere  either  avoiding  labour,  or  subdued 
by  gain,  or  yielding  to  any  one  of  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
rejoices  and  exults,  and  thinks  that  he  himself  has  received 
honour.  And,  moreover,  going  on  in  his  rejoicing  and  display- 
ing his  exultation  to  the  multitude,  he  begins  to  philosophise 
about  his  own  errors  as  very  unavoidable  and  not  useless,  saying 
that  if  they  were  not  of  such  a  character,  that  respectable  man, 
so  and  so,  would  never  have  indulged  in  them. 

Let  us,  then,  say  to  every  wicked  man,  if  we  drink  of  thy 
water,  if  we  touch  anything,  whatever  that  is  yours,  owing  to  an 
indiscreet  impetuosity,  we  shall  be  giving  you  honour,  and  accept- 
ance, instead  of  dishonour  and  rejection  (for  these  are  what  you 
deserve  to  receive) ;  and,  in  truth,  the  matters  about  which  you 
are  anxious  are  absolutely  nothing.  Do  you  think  that  anything 
mortal  has  any  real  being  and  existence,  and  that  it  is  not  rather 
something  borne  up  and  suspended  by  the  rope  of  some  false  and 
untrustworthy  opinion,  resting  on  empty  air,  and  in  no  respect 
differing  from  deceitful  dreams  ?  And  if  you  are  unwilling  to 
contemplate  the  fortunes  of  particular  men,  think  upon  the 
changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  of  whole 
countries  and  nations. 

At  one  time  Greece  was  flourishing,  but  the  Macedonians 
took  away  the  power  of  that  land  ;  then,  in  turn,  Macedonia 
became  mighty,  but  that,  being  divided  into  small  portions  be- 
came weak,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  extinguished.  Before 
the  time  of  the  Macedonians  the  Persians  prospered,  but  one 
day  overthrew  their  exceeding  and  extensive  prosperity.  And 
now  the  Parthians  are  more  powerful  than  the  Persians,  who  a 
little  while  ago  were  their  masters,  ever  were ;  and  those  who 
were  their  subjects  are  now  masters.  Once,  and  for  a  very 
long  time,  Egypt  was  a  mighty  empire,  but  its  great  dominion 
and  glory  have  passed  away  like  a  cloud.  What  has  become 
of  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Libya  ?  Where  now  are  the  kings  of  Pontus  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  short,  of  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  world  ?  Is  it  not  tossed  up  and  down  and  agitated 
like  a  ship  that  is  tossed  by  the  sea,  at  one  time  enjoying  a 
fair  wind  and  at  another  time  being  forced  to  battle  against 
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contrary  gales  ?  For  the  divine  Word  brings  round  its  opera- 
tions in  a  circle,  which  the  common  multitude  of  men  call 
fortune.  And  then,  as  it  continually  flows  on  among  cities,  and 
nations,  and  countries,  it  overturns  existing  arrangements  and 
gives  to  one  person  what,  has  previously  belonged  to  another, 
changing  the  affairs  of  individuals  only  in  point  of  time,  in 
order  that  the  whole  world  may  become,  as  it  were,  one  city, 
and  enjoy  the  most  excellent  of  constitutions,  a  democracy. 

XXXVII.  No  one,  therefore,  of  all  the  objects  of  human 
anxiety  or  of  human  labour,  is  of  any  importance  or  value  ;  but 
every  such  thing  is  a  mere  shadow  or  breath,  disappearing  be- 
fore it  can  get  any  firm  footing  ;  for  it  comes  and  then  again  it 
departs,  like  the  ebbing  tide.  For  the  sea,  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 
is  at  one  time  borne  forwards  with  great  violence,  and  roaring, 
and  noise,  and  overflowing  its  bounds  makes  a  lake  of  what 
has  previously  been  dry  land  ;  and,  at  another  time,  it  recedes 
and  makes  a  large  portion  of  what  has  been  sea,  dry  land.  In 
the  same  manner,  at  times,  prosperity  overflows  a  mighty  and 
populous  nation,  but  afterwards  turns  the  impetuosity  of  its 
stream  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  does  not  leave  even  the 
slightest  drop,  so  as  to  suffer  no  trace  whatever  to  remain  of 
its  former  richness.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  receives  the 
complete  and  full  meaning  of  these  events,  but  only  those  re- 
ceive it  who  are  accustomed  always  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  true  and  solid  reason  and  limitation  ;  for  we  find  the  same 
men  saying  both  these  things,  "  All  the  affairs  of  the  created 
world  are  absolutely  nothing ;"  and,  "  We  will  go  by  thy 
mountain."  For  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  high  and  mountainous  roads  to  repudiate  all 
mortal  affairs,  and  to  turn  aside  and  change  his  paths  for  what 
is  immortal. 

Therefore  the  earthly  Edom  thinks  it  right  to  blockade  the 
heavenly  and  royal  road  of  virtue,  and  the  divine  reason  block- 
ades his  road,  and  that  of  all  who  follow  his  opinions  ;  among 
whom  we  must  enroll  Balaam,  for  he  also  is  a  child  of  the 
earth,  and  not  a  shoot  of  heaven,  and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that 
he,  being  influenced  by  omens  and  false  prophecies,  not  even 
when  the  eye  of  his  soul,  which  had  been  closed,  recovered  its 
sight,  and  "  saw  the  angel  of  God  standing  against  him  in  the 
way;"*  not  even  then  did  he  turn  back  and  desist  from  doing 
*  Numbers  xxii.  31. 
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wrong,  but  giving  way  to  a  mighty  torrent  of  folly,  he  was 
washed  away  and  swallowed  up  by  it. 

For  then  the  diseases  of  the  soul  are  truly  not  only  difficult 
of  cure,  but  even  utterly  incurable,  when,  though  conviction  is 
present  to  us  (and  this  is  the  word  of  God,  coming  as  his  angel 
and  as  our  guide,  and  removing  the  obstacles  before  our  feet, 
so  that  we  may  travel  without  stumbling  along  the  level  road), 
we  nevertheless  prefer  our  own  indiscreet  opinions,  to  the  ex- 
planations and  injunctions  which  he  is  accustomed  to  address 
to  us  for  our  admonition,  and  for  the  chastening  and  regu- 
lating of  our  whole  life.  On  this  account  he  who  is  not  per- 
suaded by,  and  who  shows  no  respect  to,  conviction,  when  it 
thus  opposes  him,  will,  in  his  turn,  incur  destruction  with  the 
wounded,*  whom  the  passions  have  wounded  and  overthrown  ; 
and  his  calamity  will  be  a  most  sufficient  lesson  for  all  those 
who  are  not  utterly  impure,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  judge, 
that  is  within  them,  favourable  to  them,  and  he  will  be  so  if 
they  do  not  reverse  what  has  been  rightly  decided  by  him. 


A   TEEATISE 


TILLING  OF  THE  EARTH  BY  NOAH. 

I.  "  And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  ;  and  he  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  he  was  drunk  in  his 
house. "f  The  generality  of  men  not  understanding  the  nature 
of  things,  do  also  of  necessity  err  with  respect  to  the  compo- 
sition of  names  ;  for  those  who  consider  affairs  anatomically,  as 
it  were,  are  easily  able  to  affix  appropriate  names  to  things,  but 
those  who  look  at  them  in  a  confused  and  irregular  way  are  in- 
capable of  such  accuracy.  But  Moses,  through  the  exceeding 
ab  ndance  of  his  knowledge  of  all  things,  was  accustomed  to 
affix  the  most  felicitous  and  expressive  appellations  to  them. 
Accordingly,  in  many  passages  of  the  law,  we  shall  find  this 
opinion,  which  we  have  expressed,  confirmed  by  the  fact,  and 
not  least  in  the  passage  which  we  have  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  treatise,  in  which  the  just  Noah  is  represented  as  a  hus- 
*  Numbers  xxxi.  8.  t  Genesis  ix.  20. 
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bandman.  For  what  man  is  there  who  is  at  all  hasty  in  form 
ing  an  opinion,  who  would  not  think  that  the  being  a  husband 
man  (ysugyia),  and  the  occupying  one's  self  in  cultivating  the 
ground  (r)  ySjg  sgyasia),  were  the  same  thing  ?  And  yet  in  real 
truth,  not  only  are  these  things  not  the  same,  but  they  are  even 
very  much  separated  from  one  another,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to, 
and  at  variance  with  one  another. 

For  a  man  without  any  skill  may  labour  at  taking  care  of  the 
land ;  but  if  a  man  is  called  a  husbandman,  he,  from  his  mere 
name,  is  believed  to  be  no  unskilful  man,  but  a  farmer  of  expe- 
rience, inasmuch  as  his  name  (ysagybg)  has  been  derived  from 
agricultural  skill  (ytugyixr)  riyvr\),  of  which  he  is  the  namesake. 
And  besides  all  this,  we  must  likewise  consider  this  other  point, 
that  the  tiller  of  the  ground  (6  yrjg  egy arris)  looks  only  to  one 
end,  namely,  to  his  wages ;  for  he  is  altogether  a  hireling,  and 
has  no  care  whatever  to  till  the  land  well.  But  the  husband- 
man (o  yeugybg)  would  be  glad  also  to  contribute  something  of 
his  own,  and  to  spend  in  addition  some  of  his  private  resources 
for  the  sake  of  improving  the  soil,  and  of  avoiding  blame  from 
those  who  understand  the  business  ;  for  his  desire  is  to  derive 
his  revenues  every  year  not  from  any  other  source,  but  from 
his  agricultural  labours,  when  they  have  been  brought  into  a 
productive  state.  He  therefore  occupies  himself  with  improving 
the  character  of  wild  trees,  and  making  them  fruitful,  and  with 
further  improving  the  character  of  fruitful  trees  by  his  care,  and 
with  reducing  by  pruning  those  branches  which  through  super- 
fluity of  nourishment  are  too  luxuriant,  and  with  inducing  those 
which  are  contracted  and  crowded  to  grow  by  the  extension  of 
their  young  shoots.  Moreover,  those  trees  which  are  of  good 
sorts,  and  which  make  many  shoots,  he  propagates  by  extend- 
ing them  under  the  earth  in  ditches  of  no  very  great  depth,  and 
those  which  do  not  produce  good  fruit  he  endeavours  to  improve 
by  the  insertion  of  other  kinds  into  their  roots,  connecting  them 
by  the  most  natural  union. 

For  the  same  thing  happens  likewise  in  the  case  of  men,  that 
they  firmly  unite  into  their  own  family  adopted  sons,  who  are 
unconnected  with  them  in  blood,  but  whom  they  make  their 
own  on  account  of  their  virtues.  The  husbandman,  therefore, 
takes  up  innumerable  shoots,  with  their  roots  entire,  which  have 
by  natural  process  become  barren,  as  far  as  bearing  fruit  is 
Concerned,  and  which  even  do  great  injury  to  those  plants  which 
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do  bear  by  reason  of  their  being  planted  near  them.  Such, 
then,  is  the  art  which  is  applied  to  those  plants  which  grow  out 
of  the  ground.  And  now  let  us  turn  our  consideration  to  the 
husbandry  of  the  soul  in  its  turn. 

II.  First  of  all,  therefore,  the  husbandman  is  not  anxious  to 
plant  or  to  sow  anything  that  is  unproductive,  but  only  all  such 
things  as  are  worth  cultivation,  and  as  bear  fruit,  which  will 
bring  a  yearly  produce  to  their  master  man.  For  nature  has 
pointed  him  out  as  the  master  of  all  trees  and  animals,  and  all 
other  things  whatever  which  are  perishable ;  and  what  can  man 
be  but  the  kind  that  is  in  every  one  of  us,  which  is  accustomed 
to  reap  the  advantage  from  all  that  is  sown  or  planted  ?  But 
since  milk  is  the  food  of  infants,  but  cakes  made  of  wheat  are 
the  food  of  fullgrown  men,  so  also  the  soul  must  have  a  milk- 

/  like  nourishment  in  its  age  of  childhood,  namely,  the  elemen- 
|   tary  instruction  of  encyclical  science.     But  the  perfect  food 
'    which  is  fit  for  men  consists  of  explanations  dictated  by  pru- 
dence, and  temperance,  and  every  virtue. 

For  these  things  being  sown  and  implanted  in  the  mind  will 
bring  forth  most  advantageous  fruit,  namely,  good  and  praise- 
worthy actions.  By  means  of  this  husbandry,  all  the  trees 
of  the  passions  and  vices,  which  shoot  forth  and  grow  up  to  a 
height,  bringing  forth  pernicious  fruits,  are  rooted  up,  and  cut 
down,  and  cleared  away,  so  that,  not  even  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  them  is  left,  from  which  any  new  shoots  of  evil  actions 
can  subsequently  spring  up.  And  if,  besides,  there  are  any 
trees  which  produce  no  fruit  at  all,  neither  good  nor  bad,  the 
husbandman  will  cut  them  down  too,  but  still  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  completely  destroyed,  but  he  will  apply  them  to 
some  appropriate  use,  making  them  into  stakes  and  fixing 
them  as  pales  all  round  his  homestead,  or  using  them  as  a 
fence  for  a  city  to  serve  instead  of  a  wall. 

III.  For  Moses  says,  M  Every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  fruit  good  to  eat  thou  shalt  cut  down ;  and  thou  shah' 
make  it  into  stakes  against  the  city  which  shall  make  wav, 
upon  thee."*  And  these  trees  are  likened  to  those  powers 
developed  in  words  alone,  which  have  nothing  in  them  but 
mere  speculation,  among  which  we  must  class  medical  science, 
when  unconnected  with  practice,  by  which  it  is  natural  that 
such  persons  may  be  cured,  and  also  the  oratorical  and  hireling 

*  Deuteronomy  xx.  20. 
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species  of  rhetoric,  which  is  conversant  not  about  the  discoverv 
of  the  truth,  but  solely  about  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
hearers  by  plausible  persuasion  ;  and  in  the  same  class  wu 
must  place  all  those  parts  of  dialectics  and  geometry  which 
have  no  connection  with  a  proper  regulation  of  the  character 
or  morals,  but  which  only  sharpen  the  mind,  not  suffering  it 
to  exercise  a  dull  apprehension  towards  each  question  which  is 
raised  and  submitted  to  it,  but  always  to  dissect  the  question 
and  divide  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  character  of 
each  thing  from  the  common  qualities  of  the  whole  genus. 

At  all  events,  men  say,  that  the  ancients  compared  the 
principles  of  philosophy,  as  being  threefold,  to  a  field  ;  likening 
natural  philosophy  to  trees  and  plants,  and  moral  philosophy 
to  fruits,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  plants  are  planted  ;  and 
logical  philosophy  to  the  hedge  or  fence :  for  as  the  wall,  which 
is  erected  around,  is  the  guardian  of  the  plants  and  of  the 
fruit  which  are  in  the  field,  keeping  off  all  those  who  wish  to 
do  them  injury  and  to  destroy  them,  iu  the  same  manner,  the 
logical  part  of  philosophy  is  the  strongest  possible  sort  of 
protection  to  the  other  two  parts,  the  moral  and  the  natural 
philosophy ;  for  when  it  simplifies  twofold  and  ambiguous 
expressions,  and  when  it  solves  specious  plausibilities  entangled 
in  sophisms,  and  utterly  destroys  seductive  deceits,  the 
greatest  allurement  and  ruin  to  the  soul,  by  means  of  its  own 
expressive  and  clear  language,  and  its  unambiguous  demon- 
stations,  it  makes  the  whole  mind  smooth  like  wax,  and  ready 
to  receive  all  the  innocent  and  very  praiseworthy  impressions 
of  sound  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

IV.  These  then  are  the  professions  and  promises  made  by 
the  husbandry  of  the  soul,  "I  will  cut  down  all  the  trees  of 
folly,  and  intemperance,  and  injustice,  and  cowardice ;  and  I 
will  eradicate  all  the  plants  of  pleasure,  and  appetite,  and  anger, 
and  passion,  and  of  all  similar  affections,  even  if  they  have 
raised  their  heads  as  high  as  heaven.  And  I  will  burn  out 
their  roots,  darting  down  the  attack  of  flame  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  so  that  no  portion,  nay,  no  trace,  or  shadow 
whatever,  of  such  things  shall  be  left ;  and  I  will  destroy  these 
things,  and  I.  will  implant  in  those  souls  which  are  of  a  child- 
like age,  young  shoots,  whose  fruit  shall  nourish  them.  And 
those  shoots  are  as  follows :  the  practice  of  writing  and 
reading  with  facility ;  an  accurate  study  and  investigation  of 
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the  works  of  wise  poets ;  geometry,  and  a  careful  study  of 
rhetorical  speeches,  and  the  whole  course  of  encyclical  edu- 
cation. And  in  those  souls  which  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty  or  of  manhood,  I  will  implant  things  which  are  even 
better  and  more  perfect,  namely,  the  tree  of  prudence,  the  tree 
of  courage,  the  tree  of  temperance,  the  tree  of  justice,  the  tree 
of  every  respective  virtue.  And  if  there  be  any  tree  belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  wild  class,  which  does  not  bear  eatable 
fruit,  but  which  is  able  to  be  a  fence  to  and  a  protector  of  that 
which  is  eatable,  that  also  I  will  manage,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  it  is  calculated  by  nature  to  be  of  use  to  what  is 
necessary  and  very  useful. 

V.  Therefore,  the  all  wise  Moses  attributes  to  the  just  man  a 
knowledge  of  the  husbandry  of  the  soul,  as  an  act  consistent 
with  his  character,  and  thoroughly  suited  to  him,  saying, 
"  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman."  But  to  the  unjust  man 
he  attributes  the  task  of  tilling  the  ground,  which  is  an  em- 
ployment bearing  the  heaviest  burdens  without  any  knowledge. 
For  "Cain,"  says  he,  ''was  a  tiller  of  the  ground;"  and  a 
little  afterwards,  when  he  is  detected  in  having  contracted  the 
pollution  of  fratricide,  it  is  said,  "  Cursed  art  thou  by  the 
earth,  which  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  the  word  of  thy 
brother  from  thy  hand,  with  which  thou  tillest  the  earth,  and 
it  shall  not  put  forth  its  strength  to  give  unto  thee."  How 
then  could  any  one  show  more  manifestly,  that  the  lawgiver 
looks  upon  the  wicked  man  as  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  and  not  as 
a  husbandman,  than  by  such  language  as  we  here  see  used  ? 
We  must  not  indeed  suppose  that  what  is  here  said,  is 
said  of  a  man  who  is  able  to  work  by  his  hands  or  by  his  feet, 
or  by  any  other  of  the  powers  of  his  body,  or  of  any  mountain 
land,  or  of  any  champaign  country,  but  that  is  applicable  to 
the  powers  existing  in  every  one  of  us ;  for  it  happens  that  the 
soul  of  the  wicked  man  is  not  concerned  about  any  thing  else 
except  about  his  earthly  body,  and  about  all  the  pleasures  of 
that  body. 

Moreover,  the  general  crowd  of  men,  travelling  over  the 
different  climates  of  the  eanli  and  penetrating  to  its  furthest 
boundaries,  and  traversing  the  seas,  and  investigating  the 
things  that  lie  hid  in  the  recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  leaving 
no  single  part  of  the  whole  universe  unexplored,  is  continually 
providing  from  every  quarter  the  means  by  which  it  can  in- 
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crease  pleasure.  For  as  fishermen  let  down  their  nets  at  times 
to  the  most  extraordinary  depths,  comprehending  a  vast  surface 
of  the  sea  in  their  circle,  in  order  to  catch  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  fish  enclosed  within  their  nets,  like  people  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city  ;  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
greatest  part  of  men  having  extended  their  universal  nets  to 
take  everything,  as  the  poets  somewhere  say,  not  only  over  the 
parts  of  the  sea,  but  also  over  the  whole  nature  of  earth,  and 
air,  and  water,  seek  to  catch  everything  from  every  quarter  for 
the  enjoyment  and  attainment  of  pleasure.  For  they  dig 
mines  in  the  earth,  and  they  sail  across  the  seas,  and  they 
achieve  every  other  work  both  of  peace  and  war,  providing  un- 
bounded materials  for  pleasure,  as  for  their  queen,  being  utterly 
uninitiated  in  that  husbandry  of  the  soul  which  sows  and 
plants  the  virtues  and  reaps  their  fruit,  which  is  a  happy 
life. 

But  they  labouring  to  procure,  and  reducing  to  a  system 
those  things  which  are  pleasant  to  the  flesh,  cultivate  with  all 
imaginable  care  that  composite  mass,  that  carefully  fashioned 
statue,  the  narrow  house  of  the  soul,  which,  from  its  birth  to 
its  death  it  can  never  lay  aside,  but  which  it  is  compelled  to 
bear  till  the  day  of  its  death,  burdensome  as  it  is. 

VI.  We  have  now  therefore  explained,  in  what  respect,  the 
occupation  of  tilling  the  ground  differs  from  husbandry,  and  a 
tiller  of  the  ground  from  a  husbandman.  And  wo  must  now 
consider  whether  there  are  not  some  other  species  akin  to 
these  already  mentioned,  but  which,  through  the  common 
names  borne  by  them  and  others,  conceal  the  real  difference 
which  exists  between  them.  At  least  there  are  two  which  we 
have  discovered  by  investigation,  concerning  which  we  will  say 
what  is  fitting,  if  it  is  in  our  power. 

Therefore,  as  we  found  a  tiller  of  the  earth  and  a  husband- 
man, though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  between 
them  (till  we  came  to  investigate  the  allegorical  meaning  con- 
cealed under  each  name),  nevertheless  very  far  removed  from 
one  another  in  fact,  such  also  shall  we  find  to  be  the  case  with 
a  shepherd  and  a  keeper  of  sheep.  For  the  lawgiver  some- 
times speaks  of  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and  sometimes 
of  that  of  a  keeper  of  sheep.  And  those  who  do  not  examine 
expressions  with  any  excessive  accuracy,  will  perhaps  fancy 
that  these  two  appellations  are  synonimous  terms  for  the  same 
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employment.  They  are,  however,  in  reality  the  names  of 
things  which  are  widely  different  in  the  meaning  affixed  to 
their  concealed  ideas.  For  if  it  is  customary  to  give  both  the 
names  of  shepherd  and  keeper  of  sheep  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  flocks,  still  they  do  not  give  these  names  to 
that  reason  which  is  the  superintendant  of  the  flock  of  the 
soul :  for  a  man  who  is  but  an  indifferent  manager  of  a  flock 
is  called  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  a  good  and  faithful  one  is 
called  a  shepherd,  and  in  what  way  we  will  proceed  to  show 
immediately. 

VII.  Nature  has  made  cattle  akin  to  every  individual  among 
us,  the  soul  putting  forth  two  young  branches  as  from  one 
root ;  one  of  which  being  entire  and  undivided,  and  being  left 
in  its  integrity  is  called  the  mind ;  but  the  other  part  is  sepa- 
rated by  six  divisions  into  seven  natures,  five  outward  senses, 
and  two  other  organs,  the  organs  of  speech,  and  that  of  gene- 
ration. But  all  this  multitude  of  external  senses  and  organs 
being  destitute  of  reason  is  compared  to  a  sheep,  but  since  it 
is  composed  of  many  parts,  it  of  necessity  stands  in  need  of  a 
governor  by  the  unvarying  law  of  nature.  Whenever  there- 
fore a  man  who  is  ignorant  how  to  govern,  and  at  the  same 
time  wealthy,  rises  up  and  appoints  himself  governor,  he  be- 
comes the  cause  of  innumerable  evils  to  the  flocks,  for  he 
supplies  all  necessary  things  in  superabundance,  and  the  flock 
being  immoderately  glutted  with  them  becomes  insolent  through 
the  superfluity  of  food ;  for  insolence  is  the  genuine  offspring 
of  satiety.  Accordingly,  they  become  insolent  and  exult,  and 
shake  off  all  restraint,  and  being  scattered  in  small  divisions 
they  break  the  appointed  order  of  the  Lord.  But  he  who,  for 
a  while,  was  then  governor,  being  deserted  by  the  flock  under 
his  orders,  appears  stripped  of  his  authority,  and  runs  about 
earnestly  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  collect  the  scattered 
flock  together  and  to  unite  it  again ;  but  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  unable  to  do  this  he  groans  and  weeps,  blaming  his  own 
remissness,  and  reproaching  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  that 
h  s  happened. 

In  this  manner,  also,  the  offspring  of  the  outward  senses, 
when  the  mind  is  supine  and  indolent,  being  satiated  in  the 
most  unbounded  degree  with  a  superfluity  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  outward  senses,  toss  their  heads,  and  frisk  about,  and  rove 
about,  at  random,  wherever  they  please ;  the  eyes  being  opened 
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wide  to  embrace  every  object  of  sigbt,  and  hastening  even  to 
feast  themselves  on  objects  which  ought  not  to  be  looked  at ; 
and  the  ears  eagerly  receiving  every  kind  of  voice,  and  never 
being  satisfied,  but  always  thirsting  for  superfluity  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  vain  curiosity,  and  sometimes  even  for  such  delights 
as  are  but  little  suited  to  a  free  man. 

VIII.  Since  on  what  other  account  can  we  imagine,  that  in 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  the  theatres  are  every  day 
filled  with  incalculable  myriads  of  spectators  ?  For  they,  being 
wholly  under  the  dominion  of  sounds  and  sights,  and  allowing 
their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  be  carried  away  without  any  re- 
straint, go  in  pursuit  of  harp-players  and  singers  to  the  harp, 
and  every  description  of  effeminate  and  unmanly  music  ;  and, 
moreover,  eagerly  receiving  dancers  and  every  other  kind  of 
actors,  because  they  place  themselves  and  move  in  all  kinds  of 
effeminate  positions  and  motions,  they  are  continually  by  their 
applause  exciting  the  factions  of  the  theatre,  never  thinking 
either  of  the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct  or  of  that  of  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens ;  but,  miserable  as  they  are,  up- 
setting all  their  own  plan  of  life  for  the  sake  of  their  eyes  and 
ears. 

And  there  are  others  who  are  still  more  unfortunate  and 
miserable  than  these  men,  who  have  released  their  sense  of 
taste  out  of  prison  as  it  were  ;  and  that  sense,  immediately 
rushing,  in  an  unrestrained  manner,  to  every  kind  of  meat  and 
drink,  selects  from  the  things  that  are  already  prepared,  and 
also  cherishes  an  indiscriminate  and  insatiable  hunger  for  what 
is  not  present.  So  that,  even  if  the  channels  of  the  belly  are 
filled,  its  ever  unsatisfied  appetites,  raging  and  ravening 
around,  continue  to  look  and  stalk  about  in  every  direction,  lest 
there  should  any  where  be  any  fragment  which  has  been  over- 
looked, that  it  may  swallow  that  up  also  like  a  devouring  fire. 
And  this  gluttony  is  followed  by  its  usual  natural  attendant,  an 
eagerness  for  the  connections  of  the  sexes,  which  brings  in  its 
train  a  strange  frenzy,  an  unrestrainable  madness  and  a  most 
grievous  fury ;  for,  when  men  are  oppressed  by  the  indulgence 
of  gluttony  and  delicate  food,  and  by  much  unmixed  wine  and 
drunkenness,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  restrain  themselves, 
but  hastening  to  amorous  gratifications  they  revel  and  disturb 
the  doors,  until  they  are  at  last  able  to  rest  when  they  have 
drawn  off  the  great  violence  of  their  passion.   On  which  account 
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nature,  as  it  woald  seem,  has  placed  the  organs  of  such  connec 
tion  beneath  the  belly,  being  previously  aware  that  they  do  not 
delight  in  hunger,  but  that  they  follow  upon  satiety  and  then 
rise  up  to  fulfil  their  peculiar  operations. 

IX.  Those,  then,  who  permit  the  flock  committed  to  their 
charge  to  satiate  themselves  all  at  once  with  all  the  things 
that  they  desire,  we  must  call  keepers  of  sheep ;  but  those,  on 
the  contrary,  we  should  entitle  shepherds,  who  supply  their 
flocks  with  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  and  proper  for  them  ; 
cutting  off  and  utterly  rejecting  all  superfluous  and  useless  ex- 
travagance and  abundance,  which  is  not  less  injurious  than 
want  and  deficiency,  and  who  guard  with  great  prudence  against 
the  possibility  of  the  flock  becoming  diseased  through  their 
want  of  care  and  indolence,  praying  that  those  diseases,  which 
at  times  are  liable  to  attack  flocks  from  external  causes,  may 
not  visit  theirs.  And  they  take  equal  care  that  it  may  not 
straggle  about  at  random  and  get  scattered,  holding  out  to  them 
as  an  object  of  fear  one  who  will  chastise  those  who  never  obey 
reason,  and  inflicting  continual  punishment,  moderate  when 
applied  to  those  who  err  only  in  such  a  degree  as  admits  of  a 
remedy,  but  very  severe  when  laid  upon  those  whose  wicked- 
ness is  uncurable  ;  for  though  in  its  essence  it  may  appear  an 
abominable  thing,  nevertheless  punishment  is  the  greatest  good 
to  foolish  persons,  great  as  the  remedies  of  the  physician  are  to 
those  who  are  ill  in  the  body. 

X.  These,  then,  are  the  occupations  of  shepherds  who  prefer 
those  things  which  are  useful,  though  mixed  with  unpleasant- 
ness, to  those  which  are  pleasant  but  pernicious.  Thus,  at  all 
events,  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
respectable  and  profitable  employment,  so  that  the  race  of  poets 
has  heen  accustomed  to  call  kings  the  shepherds  of  the  people ; 
but  the  law  giver  gives  this  title  to  the  wise,  who  are  the  only 
real  kings,  for  he  represents  them  as  rulers  of  all  men  of  irra- 
tional passions,  as  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  On  this  account  he  has 
attributed  to  Jacob,  the  man  who  was  made  perfect  by  practice, 
a  skill  in  the  science  of  a  shepherd,  saying :  "  For  he  is  the 
shepherd  of  Laban's  sheep."  *  That  is,  of  the  sheep  of  the 
foolish  soul,  which  thinks  only  those  things  good  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses  and  apparent  to  them,  being 

*  Genesis  xxx.  36, 
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deceived  and  enslaved  by  colours  and  shadows ;  for  the  name 
Laban,  being  interpreted,  means  "  whitening." 

He  also  attributes  the  same  skill  to  the  all-wise  Moses,*  for 
he  also  is  represented  as  the  shepherd  of  the  mind  which  em- 
braces pride  in  preference  to  truth,  and  which  receives  appear- 
ance  rather  than  reality  ;  for  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
Jethro  is  "  superfluous,"  and  superfluity  is  pride  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  error  into  correct  life  ;  which  is  the 
cause  why  different  things  are  looked  upon  as  right  in  different 
cities,  and  not  those  principles  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  just  everywhere,  inasmuch  as  it  never  sees,  not  even  in  a 
dream,  the  common  and  immovable  principles  of  the  justice  of 
nature.  For,  it  is  said,  that  "  Moses  was  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian."  And  this  man  himself 
prays  that  the  flock  may  not  be  left  without  a  shepherd,  mean- 
ing by  the  flock  the  whole  multitude  of  the  parts  of  the  soul ; 
but  that  they  may  meet  with  a  good  shepherd,  who  will  lead 
them  away  from  the  nets  of  folly,  and  injustice,  and  all  wicked- 
ness, and  conduct  them  to  the  doctrines  of  learning  and  all 
other  virtue ;  for,  says  Moses,  "  Let  the  Lord  the  God  of 
spirits  and  of  all  flesh  look  down  upon  man  and  upon  this, 
assembly. "t  And  then,  a  little  further  on,  he  adds,  "  And 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  like  sheep  who  have  no 
shepherd." 

XL  But  is  it  not  well  worth  praying  for,  that  the  flock 
which  is  akin  to  each  individual  of  us,  and  of  so  much  value, 
may  not  be  left  without  any  superintendent  or  governor,  so 
that  we  may  not,  through  being  filled  with  a  love  of  the  worst 
of  all  constitutions,  an  ochlocracy,  which  is  a  base  copy  of  the 
best  form,  democracy,  pass  our  lives  for  ever  amid  tumults,  and 
disorders,  and  intestine  seditions  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  anarchy 
alone  that  is  an  evil,  through  being  the  parent  of  ochlocracy, 
but  also  the  insurrection  of  any  lawless  and  violent  force  against 
authority ;  for  the  tyrant  who,  by  his  own  nature  is  hostile,  is, 
in  the  case  of  cities,  a  man,  but  in  the  case  of  the  body  and  the 
soul,  and  all  transactions  having  reference  to  either,  he  is  a  mind 
resembling  the  brute  beasts,  besieging  the  citadel  of  each  in- 
dividual ;  but  not  only  are  these  dominations  unprofitable,  but 
so  also  are  the  governments  and  authority  of  other  persons, 
who  are  very  gentle,  for  gentleness  is  a  line  of  conduct  very 
*  Exodus  iii.  1.  +  Numbers  xxvii.  16. 
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likely  to  be  despised,  and  injurious  to  both  parties,  both  to  the 
rulers  and  the  subjects.  To  the  one  from  the  disregard  with 
which  their  subjects  treat  them,  so  that  they  are  unable  to 
manage  any  matter,  whether  of  public  or  of  their  own  private 
business  successfully,  are  sometimes  even  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate their  authority ;  and  to  the  others,  because  of  their  con- 
tinual disrespect  to  their  governors,  disregarding  all  persuasion, 
so  that  they  contract  a  habit  of  self-willed  insolence,  a  pos- 
session of  great  evil.  We  must  then  think  that  one  of  these 
classes  of  governors  differs  in  no  respect  from  keepers  of  sheep, 
while  the  others  resemble  the  sheep  themselves,  for  the  go- 
vernors persuade  the  governed  to  be  luxurious,  through  the 
extravagance  of  the  supplies  with  which  they  provide  them ; 
and  the  governed  being  unable  to  bear  their  satiety  become 
insolent ;  but  what  is  really  desirable  is,  that  our  mind  should 
govern  all  our  conduct,  like  a  goatherd,  or  a  cowherd,  or  a 
shepherd,  or,  in  short,  like  any  herdsman  of  any  kind; 
choosing  in  preference  to  what  is  pleasant  that  which  is  for 
the  advantage  both  of  himself  and  of  his  flock. 

XII.  But  the  providence  of  God  is  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  cause  that  the  divisions  of  the  soul  are  not  left 
entirely  without  any  governor,  and  that  they  have  met  with  a 
blameless  and  in  all  respects  good  shepherd.  In  consequence 
of  whose  appointment  it  is  impossible  that  the  company  of  the 
mind  should  become  scattered  ;  for  it  will  of  necessity  appear 
in  one  and  the  same  order,  looking  to  the  authority  of  its  one 
governor,  since  the  heaviest  burden  of  all  is  to  be  compelled 
to  obey  a  variety  of  rulers.  Thus,  indeed,  being  a  shepherd  is 
a  good  thing,  so  that  it  is  justly  attributed,  not  only  to  kings, 
and  to  wise  men,  and  to  souls  who  are  perfectly  purified,  but 
also  to  God,  the  ruler  of  all  things  ;  and  he  who  confirms  this 
is  not  any  ordinary  person,  but  a  prophet,  whom  it  is  good  to 
believe,  he  namely  who  wrote  the  psalms;  for  he  speaks  thus, 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  and  he  shall  cause  me  to  lack 
nothing  ;"*  and  let  every  one  in  his  turn  say  the  same  thing, 
for  it  is  very  becoming  to  every  man  who  loves  God  to  study 
such  a  song  as  this,  but  above  all  this  world  should  sing  it. 

For  God,  like  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  governs  (as  if  they 
were  a  flock  of  sheep)  the  earth,  and  the  water,  and  the  air, 
and  the  fire,  and  all  the  plants,  and  living  creatures  that  are  in 
*  Psalm  xxiii.  1. 
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them,  whether  mortal  or  divine  ;  and  he  regulates  the  nature 
of  the  heaven,  and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  variations  and  harmonious  movements  of  the 
other  stars,  ruling  them  according  to  law  and  justice ;  ap- 
pointing, as  their  immediate  superintendent,  his  own  right 
reason,  his  first-born  son,  who  is  to  receive  the  charge  of 
this  sacred,  company,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  king ;  for 
it  is  said  somewhere,  "Behold,  I  am  he  !  I  will  send  my  mes- 
senger before  thy  face,  who  shall  keep  thee  in  the  road."* 
Let  therefore  all  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
flock  of  the  living  God,  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  and 
he  shall  cause  me  to  lack  nothing,"  and  let  every  separate 
individual  say  the  same  thing ;  not  with  the  voice  which 
proceeds  from  his  tongue  and  his  mouth,  extending  only 
through  a  scanty  portion  of  the  air,  but  with  the  wide  spreading 
voice  of  the  mind,  which  reaches  to  the  very  extremities  of 
this  universe ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
deficiency  of  anything  that  is  necessary,  where  God  presides, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  good  things  in  all  fulness  and 
completeness  in  all  living  beings. 

XIII.  But  there  is  a  very  beautiful  encouragement  to 
equality  contained  in  the  song  before  mentioned ;  for  in  real 
truth,  the  man  who  appears  to  have  everything  else,  and  yet 
who  is  impatient  under  the  authority  of  one  master,  is  in- 
complete in  his  happiness,  and  is  poor  ;  but  if  a  soul  is  governed 
by  God,  having  that  one  and  only  thing  on  which  all  other 
things  depend,  it  is  very  naturally  in  no  need  of  other 
things,  regarding  not  blind  riches,  but  only  such  as  are 
endowed  with  real  and  acute  sightf  All  true  diwciples 
have  come  to  conceive  an  earnest  and  unalterable  love  for  that ; 
and  therefore  laughing  at  the  mere  keeping  of  sheep,  they 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  shepherd's 
knowledge ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Joseph,  who  was  always  studying  that  knowledge  which  is 
conversant  about  the  body  and  vain  opinions,  not  being  able  to 
rule  and  govern  irrational  nature  (for  it  is  customary  for  old 

*  Exodus  xxiii.  20. 
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nen  to  be  appointed  to  offices  of  irresponsible  authority  ;  but 
this  man  is  always  young,  even  if  after  a  lapse  of  time  he 
may  come  to  support  old  age,  which  has  at  last  reached  him)  ; 
and  being  accustomed  to  nourish  this  and  to  lead  it  on  to 
growth,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  lovers  of  virtue 
to  change  and  come  over  to  him,  in  order  that  in  so  changing 
to  irrational  and  inanimate  objects,  they  may  have  no  leisure 
for  applying  themselves  to  the  studies  of  a  rational  soul. 

For  Moses  represents  Joseph  as  saying,  "  If  the  king,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  mind,  the  king  of  the  body,  "  shall  ask  you, 
What  is  your  occupation  ?  answer,  We  are  men,  the  keepers  of 
cattle."*  When  they  hear  this  they  are  naturally  impatient, 
not  liking  the  idea,  while  they  are  rulers,  of  confessing  that 
they  hold  the  rank  of  subordinates ;  for  those  who  supply  food 
to  the  outward  senses,  through  the  abundance  of  the  objects 
perceptible  only  by  them,  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  are 
nourished,  like  servants  who  pay  to  their  mistresses  a  com- 
pulsory reverence  every  day ;  but  those  who  preside  over  them 
are  rulers,  and  they  bridle  the  vehement  impetuosity  with 
which  they  are  hurried  on  to  luxury. 

At  first  therefore,  although  they  do  not  hear  what  is  said 
with  any  pleasure,  they  will  still  keep  silence,  thinking  it 
unseemly  to  discuss  the  difference  between  the  employment  of 
a  keeper  of  cattle  and  a  shepherd,  before  those  who  do  not 
understand  it ;  but  subsequently,  when  a  contest  about  these 
things  arises,  they  will  contend  with  all  their  power,  and 
will  never  desist  till  they  have  carried  their  point  by  main  force, 
having  exhibited  the  liberality,  and  nobleness,  and  royal 
character  of  their  nature  to  the  living  God.  Accordingly  Avhen 
the  king  asks,  "  What  is  your  occupation  ?''  they  will  answer 
"  We  are  shepherds,  we  and  our  fathers." 

XIV.  Would  they  not  then  appear  to  boast  as  much  of 
their  occupation  as  shepherds,  as  the  king  himself,  who  is 
conversing  with  them,  does  of  his  mighty  power  and  domin 
ion?  At  least  they  are  testifying  their  high  opinion  of  the 
profession  of  life  which  they  have  adopted,  not  in  honour  of 
themselves  alone,  but  of  their  father  also,  as  being  worthy  of 
all  possible  care  and  diligence  ;  and  yet,  if  the  discussion  had 
been  merely  about  the  care  of  goats  or  sheep,  perhaps  they 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  make  such  an  admission  through 
*  Genesis  xlvi.  33. 
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desire  to  avoid  dishonour ;  for  such  occupations  are  accounted 
inglorious  and  mean  among  those  who  are  loaded  with  great 
prosperity,  without  being  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
prudence,  and  especially  among  kings.  And  the  Egyptian 
character  is  by  nature  most  especially  haughty  and  boastful 
whenever  so  slight  a  breeze  of  prosperity  does  merely  blow 
upon  it,  so  that  men  of  that  nation  look  upon  the  pursuits 
of  life  and  objects  of  ambition  of  ordinary  men,  as  subjects  for 
laughter  and  downright  ridicule. 

But  since  the  matter  before  us,  at  present,  is  to  consider  the 
rational  and  irrational  powers  in  the  soul,  those  persons  will 
naturally  boast,  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  able  to  master 
the  irrational  faculties,  by  taking  the  rational  ones  for  their 
allies.  If  therefore  any  envious  or  captious  person  should 
blame  us,  and  say,  "  How  then  have  ye,  who  are  devoted  to 
the  employment  of  shepherds,  and  who  profess  to  be  occupied 
in  the  care  and  management  of  the  flocks  which  belong  to  you, 
ever  thought  of  approaching  the  country  of  the  body  and  the 
passions,  namely  Egypt  ?  and  why  have  ye  not  turned  your 
voyage  in  another  direction?  You  must  say  to  him  in  reply, 
with  all  freedom  of  speech,  We  have  come  hither  as  sojourn- 
ers, not  as  inhabitants.*1  For  in  reality  every  soul  of  a  wise 
man  has  heaven  for  its  country,  and  looks  upon  earth  as  a 
strange  land,  and  considers  the  house  of  wisdom  his  own  home  ; 
but  the  house  of  the  body,  a  lodging-house,  on  which  it  pro- 
poses to  sojourn  for  a  while.  Therefore  since  the  mind,  tha 
ruler  of  the  flock,  having  taken  the  flock  of  the  soul,  using  the 
law  of  nature  as  its  teacher,  governs  it  consistently  and 
vigorously,  rendering  it  worthy  of  approbation  and  great  praise; 
but  when  it  manages  it  sluggishly  and  indulgently,  with  a 
disregard  of  law,  then  it  renders  it  blameable.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  the  one  will  assume  the  name  of  a  king,  being 
addressed  as  a  shepherd,  but  the  other  will  only  have  the  title 
of  a  confectioner,  or  of  a  baker,  being  called  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
supplying  the  means  of  feasting  and  gluttonous  eating  to  cattle 
accustomed  to  gorge  themselves  to  satiety. 

XV.  I  have  now  therefore  explained,  in  no  superficial  manner, 
in  what  way  a  husbandman  differs  from  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
and  a  shepherd  from  a  keeper  of  sheep.  There  is  also  a  third 
point,  having  some  connection  with  what  has  already  been 
said,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of.     For  I  consider 
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that  a  horseman  and  a  rider  differ ;  meaning  by  this  state- 
ment, not  merely  that  one  man  who  is  carried  on  a  neighing 
animal  differs  from  another  man  who  is  carried  on  a  similar 
beast,  but  the  motion  of  the  one  is  different  from  the  motion  of 
the  other ;  therefore  the  man  who  gets  on  a  horse  without  any 
skill  in  horsemanship,  is  correctly  called  a  rider,  and  he  has 
given  himself  up  to  an  irrational  and  restive  animal,  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  he  must  be  carried 
wherever  the  animal  chooses  to  go,  and  if  he  fails  to  see 
beforehand  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  or  a  deep  pit,  it  has  hap- 
pened before  now  that  such  a  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
impetuosity  of  his  course,  has  been  thrown  headlong  down  a 
precipice  and  dashed  to  pieces.  But  a  horseman,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  is  about  to  mount,  takes  the  bridle  in  his  hand, 
and  then  taking  hold  of  the  mane  on  the  horse's  neck,  he  leaps 
on ;  and  though  he  appears  to  be  carried  by  the  horse,  yet,  if 
one  must  tell  the  truth,  he  in  reality  guides  the  animal  that 
carries  him,  as  a  pilot  guides  a  ship.  For  the  pilot  too,  ap- 
pearing to  be  carried  by  the  ship  which  he  is  managing,  does  in 
real  truth  guide  it,  and  conducts  it  to  whatever  harbour  he  is 
himself  desirous  to  hasten.  While,  therefore,  the  horse  goes 
on  in  obedience  to  the  rein,  the  horseman  pats  the  horse,  as  if 
praising  it;  but  when  it  goes  on  with  too  great  impetuosity, 
and  is  carried  away  beyond  moderation,  then  he  pulls  it  back 
with  force  and  vigour,  so  as  to  restrain  its  speed.  But  if  the 
horse  continue  to  be  disobedient,  then  he  takes  the  whole 
bridle,  and  pulls  him  back,  and  drags  back  his  neck,  so  that 
he  is  compelled  to  stop.  And  for  all  his  restiveness  and  his 
continued  disregard  of  the  rein,  there  are  whips  and  spurs  pre- 
pared, and  all  other  instruments  of  punishment  which  have 
been  invented  by  horse-breakers.  And  it  is  not  wonderful : 
for  when  the  horseman  mounts,  the  art  of  horsemanship 
mounts  too  ;  so  that  there  then  being  two  parties  borne  by  the 
horse,  and  skilful  in  horsemanship,  they  will  very  naturally 
get  the  better  of  one  animal  who  is  subjected  to  them,  and  who 
is  incapable  of  acquiring  skill. 

XVI.  Therefore  now,  leaving  the  consideration  of  these 
neighing  animals,  and  of  the  parlies  carried  by  them,  investi- 
gate, if  you  will,  the  condition  of  your  own  soul.  For  in  its 
several  parts  you  will  find  both  horses  and  a  rider  in  the 
fashion  of  a  charioteer,  just  as  you  do  in  external  things. 
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Now,  the  horses  are  appetite  and  passion,  the  one  being  malo 
and  the  other  female.  On  this  account,  the  one  giving  itself 
airs,  wishes  to  be  unrestrained  and  free,  and  holds  its  head 
erect,  as  a  male  animal  naturally  does ;  and  the  other,  not 
being  free,  but  of  a  slavish  disposition,  and  rejoicing  in  all 
kinds  of  crafty  wickedness,  devours  the  house,  and  destroys  the 
house,  for  she  is  female.  And  the  rider  and  charioteer  is  one, 
namely  the  mind.  "When,  indeed,  he  mounts  with  prudence, 
he  is  a  charioteer  ;  but  when  he  does  so  with  folly,  then  he  is 
but  a  rider.  For  a  fool,  through  ignorance,  is  unable  to  keep 
hold  of  the  reins  ;  but  they,  falling  from  his  hands,  drop  on  the 
ground.  And  the  animals,  immediately  that  they  have  got  the 
better  of  the  reins,  run  on  in  an  ill-regulated  and  unrestrained 
course.  But  the  man  who  has  mounted  behind  them,  not 
being  able  to  take  hold  of  anything  by  which  he  may  steady 
himself,  falls,  and  lacerating  his  knees  aud  his  hands  and  his 
face,  like  a  miserable  man  as  he  is,  he  bitterly  weeps  over  his 
disaster;  and  after  hanging  by  his  feet  to  the  chariot  after 
he  has  been  overturned,  he  is  suspended,  with  his  face  upwards, 
lying  on  his  back ;  and  as  the  chariot  proceeds,  he  is  dragged 
along,  and  injured  in  his  head,  and  neck,  and  both  his  shoulders ; 
and  then,  being  hurried  on  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  and 
being  dashed  against  everything  which  lies  in  the  way,  he  en- 
dures a  most  pitiable  death. 

He  then  meets  with  an  end,  such  as  I  have  been  describing ; 
and  the  chariot,  being  lightened  by  his  fall  and  bounding 
along  violently,  when,  at  last,  it  is  dashed  to  the  ground  in  the 
rebound,  is  easily  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  it  can  never  again 
be  joined  or  fastened  together.  And  the  animals,  being  now 
released  from  everything  which  could  restrain  them,  proceed  at 
random,  and  are  frantic,  and  do  not  cease  galloping  on,  till 
they  are  tripped  up  and  fall,  or  till  they  are  hurried  over  some 
high  precipice,  and  so  are  dashed  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

XVII.  In  this  manner,  then,  it  seems  that  the  whole 
chariot  of  the  soul  is  destroyed,  with  its  passengers ;  aud  all 
through  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  driver.  But  it 
is  desirable  for  them  that  such  horses,  and  such  drivers,  and 
riders,  so  wholly  without  skill,  should  be  destroyed,  in  order 
that  the  faculties  of  virtue  may  be  roused  ;  for  when  folly  has 
fallen,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  wisdom  must  rise  up.  On 
this  account  Moses,  in  his  passages  of  exhortation,  says,  "  If 
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thou  goest  forth  to  battle  against  thy  enemies,  and  if  thou 
seest  numbers  of  horses,  and  riders,  and  people,  be  not  afraid, 
because  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee."*  For  we  must 
neglect  anger  and  desire,  and,  in  short,  all  the  passions,  and 
indeed  the  whole  company  of  reasonings,  which  are  mounted 
upon  each  of  the  passions  as  upon  horses,  even  if  they  believe 
that  they  can  exert  irresistible  strength  ;  at  least,  all  those 
must  do  so  who  have  the  power  of  the  great  King  holding  a 
shield  over  them,  and  in  every  place,  and  at  every  time,  fight- 
ing in  their  defence.  But  the  divine  army  is  the  body  of 
virtues,  the  champions  of  the  souls  that  love  God,  whom  it 
becomes,  when  they  see  the  adversary  defeated,  to  sing  a  most 
beautiful  and  becomiug  hymn  to  the  God  who  giveth  the  vic- 
tory and  the  glorious  triumph ;  and  two  choruses,  the  one 
proceeding  from  the  conclave  of  the  men,  and  the  other  from 
the  company  of  the  women,  will  stand  up  and  sing  in  alternate 
songs  a  melody  responsive  to  one  another's  voices. 

And  the  chorus  of  men  will  have  Moses  for  their  leader  ; 
and  that  of  the  women  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Miriam, 
"the  purified  outward  sense." f  For  it  is  just  that  hymns 
and  praises  should  be  uttered  in  honour  of  God  without  any 
delay,  both  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  outward  senses,  and  that  each  in- 
strument should  be  struck  in  harmony,  I  mean  those  both  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  outward  sense,  in  gratitude  and  honour  to 
the  holy  Saviour.  Accordingly,  all  the  men  sing  the  song  on 
the  sea-shore,  not  indeed  with  a  blind  mind,  but  seeing  sharply, 
Moses  being  the  leader  of  the  song ;  and  women  sing,  who 
are  in  good  truth  the  most  excellent  of  their  sex,  having  been 
enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  republic  of  virtue,  Miriam  being 
their  leader. 

XVIII.  And  the  same  hymn  is  sung  by  both  the,  choruses, 
having  a  most  admirable  burden  of  the  song  which  is  beautiful 
to  be  sung.  And  it  is  as  follows :  "  Let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  has  been  glorified  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."  J  For  no  one,  if  he  searches 
ever  so  eagerly,  can  ever  discover  a  more  excellent  victory  than 
that  by  which  the  most  mighty  army,  four-footed,  restive,  and 
proud  as  it  was,  of  the  passions  and  vices  was  overthrown. 
For  the  vices  are  four  in  genus,  and  the  passions  likewise  are 
*  Deut.  xx.  1.  f  Exodus  xv.  20.  J  Exodus  xv.  1. 
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equal  in  number.  Moreover,  the  mmd,  •which  is  the  character 
of  them  all,  the  one  which  hates  virtue  and  loves  the  passions, 
has  fallen  and  perished — the  mind,  which  delighted  in  pleasures 
and  appetites,  and  deeds  of  injustice  and  wickedness,  and 
likewise  in  acts  of  rapine  and  of  covetousness. 

Very  beautifully,  therefore,  does  the  lawgiver  in  his  recom- 
mendations, teach  us  not  to  elect  as  a  chief,  a  man  who  is  a 
breeder  of  horses,  thinking  that  such  a  one  is  altogether 
unsuited  to  exercise  authority,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a  frenzy 
about  pleasures  and  appetites,  and  intolerable  loves,  and  rages 
about  like  an  unbridled  and  unmanageable  horse.  For  he 
speaks  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  set  over  thyself  a 
man  that  is  a  stranger,  because  he  is  not  thy  brother ;  because 
he  will  not  multiply  for  himself  his  horses,  and  will  not  turn 
his  people  towards  Egypt."*  Therefore,  according  to  the 
most  holy  Moses,  no  man  that  was  a  breeder  of  horses  was 
ever  born  fit  for  dominion ;  and  yet  some  one  perhaps  may 
say  that  power  in  cavalry  is  a  great  strength  to  the  king,  not 
inferior  either  to  infantry  or  to  a  naval  force,  but  in  many 
places  far  more  advantageous  than  either,  and  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  one  has  need  of  swiftness  of  motion  with- 
out delay,  but  prompt  and  energetic,  when  the  times  do  not 
admit  of  delay,  but  are  at  the  very  crisis  of  action,  so  that 
those  who  arrive  too  late  are  very  naturally  not  considered  to 
have  been  sluggish  so  much  as  to  have  been  wholly  useless, 
the  opportunity  for  action  having  passed  by  like  a  cloud. 

XIX.  And  we  would  say  to  these  people :  My  good  men, 
the  lawgiver  is  removing  no  protection  whatever  from  the  ruler, 
nor  is  he  in  any  respect  mutilating  the  army  of  his  power 
which  he  has  collected,  by  cutting  off  the  force  of  cavalry 
which  is  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  army ;  but  he  is 
endeavouring  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it,  in  order  that  his  allies,  contributing  to  its 
strength  and  number,  may  most  easily  destroy  their  enemies. 
For  who  else  is  equally  skilful  in  marshalling  and  arraying 
armies,  and  in  distributing  them  in  squadrons,  and  in  appoint- 
ing captains  of  regiments  and  leaders  of  squadrons,  and  other 
commanders  of  large  and  small  bodies,  and  in  displaying  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  suggestions  of  tactics  and  strategy, 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  15. 
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and  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  military  art  to  those 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  them  skilfully,  through  the  great 
superabundance  of  his  knowledge  of  such  matters  ?  But  the 
question  is  not  now  about  his  force  of  cavalry,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  collect  around  the  rulers  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies  and  the  protection  of  their  friends ;  but  con- 
cerning the  irrational,  and  immoderate,  and  unmanageable  im- 
petuosity of  the  soul,  which  it  is  desirable  to  check,  lest  it 
should  turn  all  its  people  towards  Egypt,  the  country  of  the 
body,  and  labour  with  all  its  might  to  render  it  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  to  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  service  of 
virtue  and  of  God  ;  since  it  follows  inevitably  that  he  who  has 
acquired  a  body  of  cavalry  for  himself,  must,  as  he  said  him- 
self, proceed  on  the  road  which  leads  to  Egypt. 

For  when  the  wave  rises  high  and  dashes  over  each  side  of 
the  soul  (looking  upon  it  as  a  ship),  that  is  to  say,  over  the 
mind  and  the  outward  sense,  being  lifted  up  by  evident  pas- 
sions and  iniquities  which  blow  fiercely  upon  it,  so  that  the 
soul  leans  on  one  side  and  is  nearly  over-balanced ;  then,  as 
is  natural,  the  mind  becoming  water-logged,  goes  down,  and 
the  deep  in  which  it  is  sunk  and  overwhelmed  is  the  body, 
which  is  compared  to  Egypt. 

XX.  Beware,  therefore,  never  to  occupy  yourself  in  this 
kind  of  horse-breeding,  for  they  who  pursue  the  other  kind  are 
themselves  also  blameable,  for  how  can  they  not  be  ?  inasmuch 
as  by  them  irrational  animals  are  exceedingly  humoured,  and 
from  their  houses  troops  of  well-fed  horses  continually  go  forth ; 
while  to  the  men  who  conduct  them,  not  a  person  is  found 
who  ever  gives  the  slightest  contribution  to  relieve  their  wants, 
nor  any  present  to  increase  their  superfluities.  But,  never- 
theless, they  err  in  a  lighter  degree ;  for  these  men  who  breed 
horses  to  contend  for  the  prize,  assert  that  by  so  doing  they 
are  adorning  the  sacred  games  and  the  assemblies,  which  are 
held  in  honour  everywhere,  and  they  affirm  that  they  are  the 
causes  not  only  of  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and  of  that  kind 
of  delight  which  arises  from  beholding  the  spectacle,  but  that 
they  also  give  them  an  inducement  to  study  and  practise 
praiseworthy  pursuits.  For  they  who  attribute  to  animals  a 
desire  for  victory,  using,  out  of  their  love  of  honour  and  rivalry 
in  excellence,  a  certain  unceasing  exhortation,  and  encourage- 
ment, and  eagerness,  enduring  pleasant  labours,  will  never 
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desist  from  what  is  suitable  and  becoming  to  them,  till  they 
attain  the  end  that  they  desire. 

But  these  men  seek  pretexts  to  excuse  themselves,  while 
doing  wrong,  but  those  who  do  wrong  without  excuse  are  they, 
who  would  make  the  mind  a  rider,  and  mount  him  upon  bis 
horse,  though  ignorant  of  the  science  of  horsemanship,  his 
horse  being  that  four-footed  vice  and  passion ;  but  if  after 
having  been  taught  the  art  of  managing  a  chariot,  you  devote 
greater  pains  and  study  to  it,  and  think  yourself  at  last  com- 
petent and  able  to  manage  horses,  mount,  and  take  hold  of  the 
reins.  For  thus,  even  if  they  are  restive,  you  will  not,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  the  chariot,  receive  wounds  difficult  to  be  cured, 
and  also  afford  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  all  the  spectators  who 
delight  in  mischief ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  you  be  over- 
whelmed by  your  enemies  coming  against  you  or  running  over 
you  from  behind,  since  by  your  own  speed  you  will  outstrip  and 
leave  behind  those  who  are  coming  after  you,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  disregard  those  who  are  coming  towards  you, 
because  of  your  skill  in  getting  safely  out  of  the  way. 

XXI.  It  is  not  unnaturally,  therefore,  that  Moses,  singing 
his  song  of  triumph  on  the  destruction  of  the  riders,  neverthe- 
less prays  for  complete  safety  for  the  horsemen  ;  for  these  are 
able,  putting  their  bridles  into  the  mouths  of  the  irrational 
powers,  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  their  superabundant  vio- 
lence. What  then  his  prayer  is  must  be  told :  he  says,  "  Let 
Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way,  sitting  in  the  path,  biting  the 
heel  of  the  horse ;  and  the  horseman  shall  fall  backwards, 
awaiting  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."*  But  we  must  explain 
what  Is  the  enigmatical  meaning  which  he  conceals  under  this 
prayer,  the  name  of  Dan,  being  interpreted,  means  "judg- 
ment ;"  therefore  he  here  likens  that  power  of  the  soul  which 
investigates,  and  accurately  examines,  and  distinguishes  be- 
tween, and,  in  some  degree,  decides  on  each  part  of  the  soul, 
to  a  dragon  (and  the  dragon  is  an  animal  various  in  its  move- 
ments, and  exceedingly  cunning,  and  ready  to  display  its 
courage,  and  very  powerful  to  repel  those  who  begin  acts  of 
violence),  but  not  to  that  friendly  serpent,  the  counsellor  of 
life,  which  is  wont  to  be  called  Eve  in  his  national  language, 
but  to  the  one  made  by  Moses,  of  the  material  of  brass,  which, 
when  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  poisonous  serpents, 
*  Genesis  xlix.  17. 
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and  who  were  at  the  point  of  death  beheld,  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  and  not  to  have  died. 

XXII.  And  these  things  thus  expressed  resemble  visions 
and  prodigies  ;  I  mean  the  account  of  one  dragon  uttering  the 
voice  of  a  man  and  pouring  his  sophistries  into  most  innocent 
dispositions,  and  deceiving  the  woman  with  plausible  arguments 
of  persuasion ;  and  of  another  becoming  a  cause  of  complete 
safety  to  those  who  looked  upon  it.  But,  in  the  allegorical 
explanations  of  these  statements,  all  that  bears  a  fabulous  ap- 
pearance is  got  rid  of  in  a  moment,  and  the  truth  is  discovered 
in  a  most  evident  manner. 

The  serpent,  then,  which  appeared  to  the  woman,  that  is  to 
life  depending  on  the  outward  senses  and  on  the  flesh,  we  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  pleasure,  crawling  forward  with  an  indirect 
motion,  full  of  innumerable  wiles,  unable  to  raise  itself  up,  ever 
cast  down  on  the  ground,  creeping  only  upon  the  good  things 
of  the  earth,  seeking  lurking  places  in  the  body,  burying  itself 
in  each  of  the  outward  senses  as  in  pits  or  caverns,  a  plotter 
against  man,  designing  destruction  to  a  being  better  than 
itself,  eager  to  kill  with  its  poisonous  but  painless  bite.  But 
the  brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses,  we  explain  as  being  the 
disposition  opposite  to  pleasure,  namely,  patient  endurance,  on 
which  account  it  is  that  he  is  represented  as  having  made  it  of 
brass,  which  is  a  very  strong  material.  He,  then,  who  with 
sound  judgment  contemplates  the  appearance  of  patient  en- 
durance, even  if  he  has  been  previously  bitten  by  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  must  inevitably  live ;  for  the  one  holds  over 
his  soul  a  death  to  be  averted  by  no  prayers,  but  self-restraint 
proffers  him  health  and  preservation  of  life ;  and  temperance, 
which  repels  evils,  is  a  remedy  and  perfect  antidote  for  intem- 
perance. And  every  wise  man  looks  upon  what  is  good  as  dear 
to  him,  which  is  also  altogether  calculated  to  ensure  his  pre- 
servation. 

So  that  when  Moses  prays  that  it  may  happen  to  Dan,  either 
himself,  to  be  that  serpent  (for  the  words  may  be  understood 
in  either  sense),  he  means  a  serpent  closely  resembling  the 
one  which  has  been  made  by  himself,  but  not  like  the  one 
which  appeared  to  Eve,  for  then  the  prayer  is  an  entreaty  for 
good  things ;  therefore  the  character  of  patient  endurance  is 
good,  and  capable  of  receiving  immortality,  which  is  the  perfect 
good.     But  the  character  of  pleasure  is  evil,  bringing  in  its 
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train  the  greatest  of  all  punishments,  death.  On  which  account 
Moses  says,  "Let  Dan  become  a  serpent,"  and  that  not  in  any 
other  place  rather  than  in  the  road.  For  the  indulgences  of 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  and  whatever  other  vices  the  im- 
moderate and  insatiable  pleasures,  when  completely  filled  with 
an  abundance  of  all  external  things,  produce  and  bring  forth, 
do  not  allow  the  soul  to  proceed  onwards  by  the  plain  and 
straight  road,  but  compel  it  to  fall  into  ravines  and  gulfs,  until 
they  utterly  destroy  it ;  but  those  practices  which  adhere  to 
patience,  and  endurance,  and  moderation,  and  all  other  virtues, 
keep  the  soul  in  the  straight  road,  leaving  no  stumbling  block 
in  the  way,  against  which  it  can  stumble  and  fall.  Very  na- 
turally, therefore,  has  Moses  declared  that  temperance  clings 
to  the  right  way,  because  it  is  plain  that  the  contrary  habit,  in- 
temperance, is  always  straying  from  the  road. 

XXIII.  And  the  expression,  "  Sitting  in  the  path,"  sug- 
gests some  such  meaning  as  this,  as  I  persuade  myself :  a 
path  is  a  road  calculated  for  riding  horses  and  driving  car- 
riages on,  well  beaten  by  men  and  beasts.  This  road  they  say 
is  very  like  pleasure,  for  almost  from  their  earliest  birth  to 
extreme  old  age  men  proceed  and  walk  along  it,  and  with 
great  indolence  and  easiness  of  temper  spend  all  their  lives  in 
it,  and  not  men  only,  but  every  species  of  animal  whatever ; 
for  there  is  no  single  thing  which  is  not  attracted  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  which  is  not,  at  times,  entangled 
in  its  multifarious  nets,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
escape.  But  the  paths  of  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  the 
other  virtues,  even  though  they  may  not  be  utterly  untra- 
velled,  are,  at  all  events,  not  beaten  much  ;  for  the  number  of 
those  who  proceed  by  those  roads,  and  who  philosophise  in  a 
genuine  spirit,  and  who  form  associations  with  virtue  alone, 
disregarding,  once  for  all,  all  other  allurements,  is  very  small 
Therefore  he  sits  constantly  in  the  road,  and  not  once  only, 
who  has  an  eagerness  for,  and  a  care  for,  patient  endurances, 
in  order  to  watch  from  his  ambush  and  attack  pleasure,  to 
which  men  in  general  are  accustomed,  that  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting evils,  and  so  to  keep  it  off,  and  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
whole  district  of  the  soul.  Then,  as  Moses  says,  proceeding 
to  the  natural  consequence  of  his  position,  he  will  of  necessity 
bite  the  heel  of  the  horse ;  for  it  is  the  especial  attribute  of 
patient  eudurance  and  temperance  to  shake  and  overturn  the 
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foundations  of  vice,  which  lifts  its  head  on  high,  and  of  exerted, 
and  quickly-moved,  and  unmanageable  passion. 

XXIV.  Moses,  therefore,  represents  the  serpent  that  ap- 
peared to  Eve  as  planning  the  death  of  man,  for  he  records, 
that  God  says  in  his  curses,  "  He  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  But  he  represents  the  serpent  of 
Dan,  which  is  the  one  which  we  are  now  discussing,  as  biting 
the  heel  of  the  horse  and  not  of  the  man,  for  the  serpent  of 
Eve,  being  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  as  has  been. already  shown, 
attacks  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  reasoning  power  which  is  in 
every  one  of  us  ;  for  the  enjoyment  and  free  use  of  excessive 
pleasure  is  the  destruction  of  the  mind ;  and  the  serpent  of 
Dan  being  a  sort  of  image  of  vigorous  virtue  and  of  patient 
endurance,  will  bite  the  horse,  who  is  the  emblem  of  passion 
and  wickedness,  because  temperance  is  occupied  about  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  these  things.  Accordingly,  when 
they  are  bitten  and  when  they  have  fallen,  "  the  horseman 
also,"  says  Moses,  "  will  fall ;"  and  the  meaning  which  he  con- 
ceals under  this  enigmatical  expression  is  such  as  this,  that 
we  must  think  it  an  excellent  thing  and  an  object  worthy  of 
all  labour,  that  our  mind  shall  not  be  mounted  upon  any  one 
of  the  passions  or  vices,  but  that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
by  force  to  put  it  upon  one  of  them,' we  must  endeavour  to  leap 
off  and  fall,  for  such  falls  produce  the  most  glorious  victories. 
On  which  account  one  of  the  ancients,  when  challenged  to  a 
contest  of  abuse,  said,  "  I  will  never  engage  in  such  a  contest 
as  that  in  which  he  who  wins  is  more  dishonoured  than  he  who 
is  defeated." 

XXV.  Do  you,  therefore,  my  friend,  never  enter  into  a  con- 
test of  evil,  and  never  contend  for  the  pre-eminence  in  such 
practices,  but  rather  exert  yourself  with  all  your  might  to 
escape  from  them.  And  if  ever,  being  under  the  compulsion 
of  some  power  which  is  mightier  than  yourself,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  such  a  strife,  take  care  to  be  without  delay 
defeated  ;  for  then  you,  being  defeated,  will  be  a  glorious  con- 
queror, and  those  who  have  gained  the  victory  will  have  got 
the  worst.  And  do  not  ever  entrust  it  to  a  herald  to  proclaim 
the  victory  of  your  rival  or  to  the  judge  to  crown  ;  but  do  you 
go  yourself  and  offer  to  him  the  acknowledgment  of  victory  and 
the  palm,  and  crown  him,  if  he  will,  and  bind  him  with  wreaths 
of  triumph,  and  proclaim  him  as  conoueror  yourself,  pronounc- 
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mg  with  a  loud  and  piercing  voice  such  a  proclamation  as  this  : 
"  0  ye  spectators,  and  ye  who  have  offered  prizes  at  these 
games  !  In  this  contest  which  you  have  proposed  to  us  of  appe- 
tite, and  passion,  and  intemperance,  and  folly,  and  injustice,  I 
have  been  defeated,  and  this  man  whom  ye  behold  has  gained 
the  victoiy.  And  he  has  gained  it  by  such  a  superabundance 
of  excellence,  that  even  we,  who  might  very  naturally  have 
envied  our  conquerors,  do  not  grudge  him  the  triumph." 

Therefore,  in  all  these  unholy  contests,  surrender  the  prizes 
to  others ;  but,  as  for  those  which  are  really  holy,  study 
yourself  to  gain  the  crown  in  them.  And  think  not  those  con- 
tests holy  which  the  different  cities  propose  in  their  triennial 
festivals,  when  they  build  theatres  and  receive  many  myriads 
of  people ;  for  in  those  he  who  has  overthrown  any  one  in 
wrestling,  or  who  has  cast  him  on  his  back  or  on  his  face  upou 
the  ground,  or  he  who  is  very  skilful  in  wrestling  or  in  the 
pancratium,  carries  off  the  first  prize,  though  he  may  be  a  man 
who  has  never  abstained  from  any  act  of  violence  or  ot 
injustice. 

XXVI.  There  are  some  men,  again,  who,  having  armed 
and  strongly  fortified  both  their  hands  in  a  most  hard  and 
terrible  manner,  like  iron,  attack  their  adversaries,  and  batter 
their  heads  and  faces,  and  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies, 
and  whenever  they  are  able  to  plant  a  blow,  they  inflict  great 
fractures,  and  then  claim  the  decision  in  their  favour,  and 
the  crown  of  victory,  by  means  of  their  merciless  cruelty. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  would  not  laugh  at  the  other 
competitions  of  runners,  and  candidates  for  the  prize  in  the 
pentathlum,  to  see  men  studying  with  all  their  energies  to 
leap  the  longest  distance,  and  measuring  spaces  and  distances, 
and  contending  with  one  another  in  swiftness  of  foot?  men 
whom,  not  only  those  more  active  animals,  an  antelope,  or  a 
deer,  but  even  the  very  smallest  beasts,  such  as  a  dog,  or  a 
hare,  without  making  any  extraordinary  haste,  would  outrun, 
though  they  were  to  exert  themselves  with  all  their  speed, 
and  to  put  themselves  out  of  breath. 

Of  all  these  contests,  then,  there  is  not  one  which  is  truly 
sacred ;  no,  not  though  all  the  men  in  the  world  should 
combine  to  bear  witness  in  their  favour,  but  they  must  be 
convicted  by  themselves  of  bearing  false  witness  if  they  do 
so :  for  they  who  admire  these  things  have  established  laws 
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against  men  who  behave  with  insolent  violence,  and  have 
affixed  punishments  to  assaults,  and  have  appointed  judges 
to  decide  on  every  action  of  that  kind.  How,  then,  is  it 
natural  for  the  same  persons  to  be  indignant  at  those  who 
insult  and  assault  others  privately,  and  to  establish  in  their 
cases  punishments  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  yet,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  commit  these  assaults  publicly,  and  in 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  theatres,  to  establish  by  law 
that  they  shall  receive  crowns,  and  that  proclamations  shall 
be  made  in  their  honour,  and  all  sorts  of  other  glorious 
circumstances  ?  For  when  two  opposite  opinions  are  esta- 
blished concerning  any  one  thing,  whether  it  be  person  or 
action,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  one  or  other  of  them  must 
be  wrong,  and  the  other  right,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them 
both  to  be  right :  which  of  the  two,  then,  will  you  praise 
deservedly  ?  Will  you  not  say  that  that  sentence  is  right 
which  orders  those  who  begin  acts  of  violence  to  be  punished  ? 
You  would  justly  blame  the  contrary  law,  which  commands 
such  persons  to  be  honoured  ;  that  nothing  sacred  may  be 
blamed,  every  such  thing  must  be  altogether  glorious. 

XXVII.  Therefore  the  Olympian  contest  :'s  the  only  one 
that  justly  deserves  to  be  called  sacred ;  meaning  by  this,  not 
that  which  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  celebrate,  but  that  which 
is  instituted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  divine,  and  Olympian, 
and  genuine  virtues.  Now,  as  competitors  in  this  contest, 
all  those  have  their  names  inscribed  who  are  veiy  weak  in 
their  bodies,  but  very  vigorous  in  their  souls ;  and  then, 
having  stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  smeared  themselves  in 
the  dust,  thev  do  all  those  actions  which  belong  to  skill  and 
to  power,  omitting  nothing  which  may  conduce  to  their  gaining 
the  victory.  These  men,  therefore,  get  the  better  of  their 
adversaries :  and  then,  again,  they  have  a  competition  with 
one  another  for  the  prize  of  pre-eminence,  for  they  are  not 
all  victorious  in  the  same  manner,  but  all  are  worthy  of 
honour,  having  routed  and  overthrown  most  grievous  and 
formidable  enemies  ;  and  he  who  shows  himself  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  these  is  most  admirable,  and  we  must  not 
envy  him,  when  he  gets  the  first  prize  of  all  the  wrestlers. 
And  those  who  are  thought  worthy  of  the  second  or  of  the 
third  place,  must  not  be  cast  down  ;  for  these  prizes  are 
proposed  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue.     But  to  those  who  are 
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unable  to  attain  to  the  very  highest  eminence,  even  the 
acquisition  of  a  moderate  prize  is  serviceable.  And  it  is  even 
said  that  such  is  more  stable,  since  it  avoids  the  envy  which 
always  sticks  to  those  who  are  excessively  eminent. 

Therefore  it  is  said  in  a  way  to  convey  much  instruction, 
"  The  horseman  will  fall,"  that  if  anyone  falls  from  vice,  he 
may  be  raised  up  by  leaning  on  good  things,  and  so  may 
stand  upright  again  And  in  a  still  more  instructive  manner 
is  that  other  expression  used,  which  bids  one  not  leap  off  in 
front,  but  "  fall  backwards,"  since  it  is  always  advantageous  to 
be  behind-hand  in  vice  and  passion  ;  for  it  is  always  good  to 
be  beforehand  in  doing  what  is  good,  but  to  be  slack  in  doing 
what  is  disgraceful :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  good  to 
come  close  to  the  one,  but  to  stand  aloof  from  and  to  be  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  other.  And  that  man  is 
free  from  all  disorder,  to  whom  it  happens  to  be  removed  at 
a  distance  from  the  errors  of  passion.  Accordingly,  Moses 
says  that  he  is  "  awaiting  the  salvation  which  comes  from 
God,"*  in  order  that,  as  far  as  he  is  removed  from  committing 
iniquity,  so  far  he  may  also  advance  in  well-doing. 

XXVIII.  Everything,  then,  that  is  requisite  has  now  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  a  horseman  and  a  rider,  and  a  keeper  of 
sheep  and  a  shepherd,  and  a  tiller  of  the  ground  and  a  husband- 
man ;  and  all  the  difference  existing  between  each  of  these 
pairs  has  been  very  accurately  denned,  as  far  as  it  was  in  our 
power.     It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  what  follows. 

Moses,  then,  introduces  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  virtue  as 
not  possessing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  business  of 
a  husbandman,  but  only  as  labouring  with  diligence  at  its  prin- 
ciples and  rudiments ;  for  he  says,  "  Noah  began  to  be  a 
husbandman. "f  And  the  beginning,  as  the  proverb  of  the  old 
writers  has  it,  is  half  of  the  whole ;  as  yet,  therefore,  he  is  half 
of  the  distance  removed  from  the  end,  and  where  the  end  is 
not  attained,  it  has  been  often  injurious  to  many  persons,  to 
have  begun  great  enterprises.  At  all  events,  before  now,  some 
persons  whose  minds  were  not  right,  through  their  thoughts 
revolving  in  continued  changes,  have  conceived  a  notion  of 
some  good  things,  but  have  derived  no  advantage  from  it ;  for 
it  has  happened  that,  as  they  did  not  attain  the  end  which  they 
deeired,  they  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuosity  of  a 
*  Genesis  xlix.  18.  f  Gtnesis  ix.  20. 
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number  of  adverse  circumstances  coming  against  them,  and 
so  that  good  conception  has  been  destroyed. 

XXIX.  "Was  it  not  on  this  account  that  when  Cain  fancied 
that  he  had  offered  up  a  blameless  sacrifice,  an  oracle  came 
to  him  bidding  him  not  to  feel  confidence  as  a  man  who  had 
presented  a  well  approved  offering?  for  that  he  had  not 
sacrificed  with  holy  and  perfect  victims. 

And  the  oracle  is  as  follows :  "  If  thou  dost  not  bring  thy 
offering  properly,  and  if  thou  dost  not  distribute  it  rightly."* 
What  is  right,  then,  here  is  the  honour  of  God,  and  that 
which  is  not  properly  distributed  is  not  right.  But  let  us 
now  examine  what  meaning  is  contained  under  this  expres- 
sion. 

There  are  some  persons  who  look  upon  piety  as  consisting 
in  the  affirmation  that  all  things  have  been  made  by  God, 
both  what  is  good  and  the  contrary ;  to  whom  we  would  say 
that  one  portion  of  your  opinion  is  praiseworthy,  but  the 
other  portion  blameable.  One  portion  is  praiseworthy,  be- 
cause it  properly  honours  that  which  alone  is  worthy  to 
receive  honour ;  but  that  portion  is  blameable,  which  does 
so  without  any  discrimination  or  division.  For  it  was  not 
proper  to  confuse  and  mingle  everything  together,  nor  to 
declare  God  the  cause  of  everything  without  distinction,  but 
to  make  a  difference,  and  to  pronounce  him  the  cause  only 
of  those  things  which  are  good ;  for  it  is  an  absurdity  to  be 
anxious  about  priests,  taking  care  that  they  shall  be  perfect 
in  their  bodies  and  free  from  all  defect  and  mutilation,  and 
to  be  very  particular  about  the  animals  which  are  offered  in 
sacrifice,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  no  defect  of  any  kind 
whatever,  not  even  the  most  insignificant  possible ;  and  to 
appoint  men,  and  to  say  whom  and  how  many  ought  to  be 
appointed  for  this  business,  whom  some  call  inspectors  of 
blemishes,  to  take  care  that  the  victims  may  be  brought  to 
the  altar  without  any  blemish  or  imperfection,  and  yet  to 
allow  the  opinions  which  are  held  concerning  God  to  be  in 
confusion  in  the  soul  of  each  individual,  and  not  to  take  care 
that  they  are  discriminated  by  the  rule  of  right  reason. 

XXX.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  law  pronounces  the  camel 
to  be  an  unclean  beast,  because  it  chews  the  cud  and  does 
not  part  the  hoof.f     And  yet,  if  we  considered  this  sentence 

*  Genesis  iv.  7.  f  Leviticus  xi.  4. 
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as  it  is  expressed  in  its  literal  sense,  I  do  not  see  what 
reason  there  is  in  it  when  it  is  interpreted  ;  but  if  we  look  at 
it  in  its  allegorical  meaning,  it  is  very  clear  and  inevitable. 
For  as  the  animal  which  chews  the  cud,  again  masticates  the 
food  which  is  put  before  it  and  devoured  by  it,  when  it  again 
rises  up  to  its  teeth,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  fond 
of  learning,  when  it  has  received  any  speculative  opinions  by 
hearing  them,  does  not  abandon  them  to  forgetfulness,  but 
quietly  by  itself  revolves  over  every  one  of  them  again  in  its 
mind  in  all  tranquillity,  and  so  comes  to  the  recollection  of 
them  all.  But  it  is  not  every  memory  which  is  good,  but 
only  that  which  is  exerted  on  good  subjects,  since  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  thing  that  what  is  bad  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
on  which  account,  with  a  view  to  perfection,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hoofs  should  be  parted,  in  order  that  so  the  faculty 
of  memory,  being  divided  into  two  sections,  the  word  which 
flows  through  the  mouth  may  divide  the  lips,  as  being  things 
which  nature  has  made  of  a  two-fold  character,  and  may  also 
separate  the  advantageous  species  of  memory  from  that 
which  is  mischievous. 

Again,  the  dividing  the  hoof  without  chewing  the  cud 
does  not  by  itself  appear  to  bring  any  advantage  with  it. 
For  what  advantage  is  there  in  distinguishing  the  natures 
of  things  beginning  at  the  top,  and  going  down  to  the  most 
unimportant  points,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  one's 
self,  not  to  have  one's  own  divisions  clearly  distinguished, 
which  by  some  persons  are  with  great  felicity  named  atoms 
and  indivisible  portions  ?  for  all  these  things  are  manifest 
displays  of  intelligence  and  excessive  accuracy,  sharpened 
to  a  degree  of  the  most  acute  comprehension.  But  they 
have  no  influence  in  causing  virtue,  or  in  making  men  live 
a  kfe  free  from  reproach. 

XXXI.  Accordingly,  in  their  daily  discussions,  the  com- 
pany of  sophists  all  over  the  world  annoys  the  ears  of  those 
whom  they  meet,  by  discussing  with  minute  accuracy,  and 
expounding  precisely,  all  expressions  of  a  double  and  ambi- 
guous character,  and  distinguishing  everything  which 
appears  to  occur  to  the  recollection  (and  a  great  many 
things  are  fixed  deeply  in  it).  Do  not  these  men  divide  the 
elements  of  grammatical  speech  into  consonants  and  vowels  ? 
And  do  .not  some  men  divide  speech  into  their  first  princi- 
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pies,  noun,  verb,  and  conjunction  ?  Do  not  musicians 
again  divide  their  own  science  into  rhythm,  and  part,  and 
melody  ?  and  subdivide  melody  into  the  chromatic,  the 
enharmonic,  and  the  diatonic  species,  into  the  divisions  of 
fourths,  and  fifths,  and  the  diapason,  and  into  combined  and 
distinct  melodies  ?  Do  not  geometricians  divide  their 
science  into  two  generic  lines,  the  straight  line,  and  the 
circumference  ?  And  do  not  other  professors  of  other  arts 
draw  careful  distinctions  between  the  species  which  exist  in 
each  of  their  arts,  going  accurately  through  them  all  from 
beginning  to  end  ?  And  the  whole  company  of  students 
of  philosophy  may  argue  with  them  on  their  line  of  conduct, 
each  going  through  the  studies  to  which  he  is  accustomed  ; 
because,  of  all  existing  things  some  are  corporeal,  and  some 
incorporeal;  some  again  are  inanimate,  and  some  have  vitality; 
some  are  endowed  with,  others  destitute  of  reason  ;  some  are 
mortal,  others  divine ;  and  of  mortals  some  are  male,  and 
some  female,  these  being  the  two  divisions  of  the  human 
race.  Again,  of  incorporeal  things,  some  are  perfect  and 
others  imperfect ;  and  of  perfect  things,  some  are  questions 
and  interrogations,  others  are  imprecatory  or  adjurative  ;  and 
there  are  other  kinds  which  have  special  differences  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  such  things. 

Again,  there  are  some  things  which  the  dialecticians  are 
accustomed  to  call  actions  ;  and  of  these  some  are  simple, 
and  others  are  not  simple ;  and  of  those  which  are  not 
simple  some  are  conjunctive,  and  others  are  adjunctive  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree ;  moreover  some  are  disjunctive,  and 
there  are  others  which  come  under  a  similar  description. 
Again,  some  are  true,  some  are  false,  some  are  doubtful ; 
some  possible  and  some  impossible  ;  some  are  corruptible, 
others  incorruptible  ;  some  necessary,  and  others  not  neces- 
sary ;  some  are  easy  of  solution,  others  difficult  to  understand; 
and  there  are  other  classifications  akin  to  these.  Again,  of 
those  which  are  imperfect  there  are  proximate  divisions  into 
what  are  called  categorems  and  accidents,  and  other  classi- 
fications which  are  subordinate  to  these. 

XXXII.  And  although  the  intellect,  when  it  has  sharp- 
ened itself  so  as  to  render  itself  more  acute  than  before  (as 
a  physician  gives  strength  to  bodies),  dissects  the  natures  of 
things,  but  yet  derives  no  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
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acquisiton  of  virtue ;  it  will  divide  the  hoof,  being  able  to 
divide,  and  to  distinguish,  and  to  discriminate  between  each 
separate  thing ;  but  it  will  not  chew  the  cud  so  as  to  avail 
itself  of  any  useful  food  which  may  be  able,  by  means  of  its 
recollections,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  soul  which  has 
been  engendered  by  sins,  and  to  produce  a  really  gentle 
and  pleasant  motion.  Therefore  a  vast  number  of  those 
who  are  called  sophists,  being  admired  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  having  attracted  almost  all  the  world  to  look 
upon  them  with  honour,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
definitions  and  their  excessive  cleverness  in  inventions,  have 
grown  old  while  vehemently  bound  by  the  passions,  and 
have  passed  their  whole  life  in  them,  in  no  respect  differing 
from  private  individuals  who  are  of  no  account  and  are  held 
in  no  consideration.  For  which  reason  the  lawgiver  very 
admirally  compares  those  of  the  sophists  who  live  in  this 
manner  to  the  race  of  swine,  who  live  a  life  in  no  respect 
pure  or  brilliant,  but  confused  and  disorderly,  and  who  are 
devoted  to  the  basest  habits. 

For  he  says  that  the  swine  is  an  unclean  animal,  because 
it  divides  the  hoof  and  does  not  chew  the  cud,  just  as  he 
has  pronounced  the  camel  unclean  for  the  contrary  reason 
because  it  chews  the  cud  and  does  not  divide  the  hoof. 
But  as  many  animals  as  partake  of  both  these  qualities  are 
very  appropriately  described  as  clean,  because  they  have 
avoided  impropriety  in  both  the  aforementioned  particulars. 
For  division,  without  memory,  and  care,  and  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  what  is  best,  is  but  an  imperfect  good ;  but  the 
combination  and  union  of  the  two  in  the  same  animal  is  a 
most  perfect  good. 

XXXIII.  And  even  the  enemies  of  the  soul  are  afraid 
of  this  perfection,  whom,  as  they  are  no  longer  able  to  stand 
up  against  it,  a  genuine  peace  gets  the  mastery  over.  And 
all  those  who  have  attained  to  a  half-perfect  or  half-esta- 
blished wisdom,  are  too  weak  to  be  able  to  make  any  effectual 
opposition  to  the  brood  of  sins,  which  have  become  confined  by 
long  usage,  and  which  have  gained  strength  by  time.  On 
this  account,  when  in  the  time  of  war  the  general  makes  a 
levy  of  his  army,  he  does  not  summon  all  the  youth,  not  even, 
though  it  displays  all  imaginable  willingness  and  spontaneous 
readiness  to  come  forward  to  repel  the  enemy.      But  he 
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commands  some  to  depart  and  to  remain  at  home,  in  order 
that  by  continued  exercise  they  may  acquire  such  an  amount 
of  miiitary  power  and  skill  as  may  afterwards  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  victory. 

And  the  order  of  this  levy  is  made  through  the  medium 
of  the  heralds  of  the  army  when  the  war  is  at  hand,  and 
already  at  the  very  gates.  And  the  heralds  will  make  this 
announcement :  "  What  man  is  there  who  has  built  a  new 
house,  and  has  not  handselled  it  ?  Let  him  go  and  return 
to  his  house,  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war,  and  another 
man  handsel  it  instead  of  him.  And  what  man  is  there  who 
has  planted  a  vineyard  and  has  not  received  any  joy  from  the 
fruit  thereof?  Let  him  go  and  turn  away  back  to  his  house, 
that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war,  and  another  man  be  delight- 
ed with  the  fruit  of  his  vineyard.  And  what  man  has 
espoused  a  wife,  and  has  not  received  her  ?  Let  him  go  and 
return  back  to  his  house,  that  he  may  not  die  in  the  war, 
and  another  man  take  his  wife.* 

XXXIV.  For  why,  I  should  say,  0  most  excellent  man, 
do  you  not  think  it  more  proper  to  summon  these  men  to 
follow  you  to  the  contest  of  war  rather  than  the  others,  men 
who  have  acquired  marriages,  and  houses,  and  vineyards,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  possessions  in  abundance  ?  For  they  will 
most  cheerfully  undergo  dangers,  even  if  they  be  altogether 
most  formidable,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  all  these  things. 
Since  those  men  who  have  none  of  these  things  which  have 
been  enumerated  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  indifference 
and  inactivity  in  the  war,  as  having  no  very  important 
pledges  at  stake.  Or  do  you  think  that,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  any  enjoyment  from  the  possession  of  such 
things  that  they  have  hitherto  felt,  will  be  their  apprehension 
lest  they  never  be  able  to  enjoy  such  things,  and  that  this 
will  give  them  energy  ?  For  what  advantage  from  all  the 
possessions  that  they  may  have  acquired  is  left  to  those  who 
have  been  subdued  in  war  ?  But  will  they  not  be  taken 
prisoners  ?  Then  they  will  immediately  suffer  for  their  ab- 
sence from  the  field  of  battle ;  for  while  they  are  sitting  at 
home  and  wallowing  in  luxury,  it  is  evidently  inevitable  that 
their  enemies,  who  are  conducting  all  the  operations  of  the 
war  with  energy,  will,  not  merely  without  any  loss,  but  even 
without  the  slightest  exertion,  make  themselves  masters  of 
*  Deuteronomy  xx.  5. 
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all  that  they  possess.  But  the  multitude  of  their  other  allies 
will  cheerfully  encounter  the  contest  on  behalf  of  these 
things.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  seems  absurd  to  rely  upon 
the  energies  or  fortune  of  others  ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
both  an  individual  and  a  common  danger,  involving  defeat, 
and  slavery,  and  utter  destruction,  which  hangs  over  men's 
heads,  who  are  able  of  themselves  to  encounter  the  toils  and 
perils  of  war,  and  who  are  not  hindered  by  any  disease,  or 
by  old  age,  or  by  any  other  disaster.  It  is  rather  fitting 
that  those,  whom  the  danger  chiefly  concerns,  should  seize 
their  arms  and  stand  in  the  front  battalions  and  hold  their 
shields  over  their  allies,  fighting  cheerfully  and  with  a  spirit 
which  even  courts  dangers. 

XXXV.  In  the  next  place,  will  they  not  have  displayed 
examples,  not  of  treachery  only,  but  of  the  greatest  insensi- 
bility, if  they  allow  others  to  fight  in  their  cause,  while  they 
themselves  are  occupied  about  their  domestic  affairs  ?  And 
shall  others  be  willing  to  incur  contests  and  dangers  in  the 
cause  of  their  safety,  which  they  are  afraid  to  encounter  for 
their  own  ?  And  shall  others  cheerfully  endure  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  other  hardships 
of  body  and  soul,  from  their  desire  for  victory,  while  they, 
covering  their  houses  with  stucco  and  nonsense,  so  much 
lifeless  ornament,  or  gathering  in  their  harvests  from  their 
fields,  and  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  or  coming 
into  connection,  now  for  the  first  time,  with  virgins  who 
have  long  since  been  betrothed  to  them,  and  sleeping  with 
them,  as  if  it  were  the  most  opportune  season  for  marriage, 
pass  their  time  in  such  vanities  ?  It  is  a  good  thing,  no 
doubt,  to  take  care  of  one's  walls,  to  collect  one's  revenues, 
to  feast,  to  revel  in  wine,  to  contract  marriages,  to  go  court- 
ing the  old  and  withered  dames  (as  the  proverb  calls  them)  ; 
but  these  are  the  employments  of  peace,  and  to  do  all  these 
things  in  the  crisis  of  a  war  raging  in  all  its  freshness  and 
vigour,  while  neither  father,  nor  brother,  nor  any  relation  or 
connection  whatever  shares  the  fatigues  of  the  war ;  when 
this,  I  say,  is  the  case,  must  we  not  say  that  universal 
cowardice  has  occupied  the  whole  house  r  Oh,  but  you  will 
say  there  are  at  all  events  myriads  of  relations  who  are  fight- 
ing in  their  cause.  Then,  while  they  are  encountering 
danger  to  their  lives,  must  not  those  who  are  spending  their 
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time  in  luxury  and  delicate  living  appear  to  surpass  even 
the  worst  of  wild  beasts  in  the  excess  of  their  inhumanity  ? 
Again,  they  will  say,  but  it  is  hard  that  others,  without 
enduring  any  labour  themselves,  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
our  labours.  "Which,  then,  is  worst,  that  enemies  should 
come  into  one's  inheritance  while  one  is  still  alive,  or  that 
friends  and  relations  should  do  so  after  one  is  dead  ?  It  is 
absurdity  even  to  compare  things  which  are  so  widely 
different ;  and  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  reason,  not  only 
that  all  the  property  which  belongs  to  these  men  who  shun 
military  service,  but  that  even  they  themselves,  too,  may 
become  the  property  of  their  enemies  when  they  have  ob- 
tained the  mastery.  So  those,  indeed,  who  die  in  defence 
of  the  general  safety,  even  if  they  have  not  enjoyed  as  yet 
any  advantage  from  those  possessions  which  they  previously 
had,  meet  with  death  in  its  most  pleasant  form,  considering 
that,  by  their  saving  the  others,  their  property  goes  to  those 
whom  they  desired  to  have  for  their  successors. 

XXXVI.  Therefore  the  words  of  the  law  here  admit, 
perhaps,  of  all  these  and  even  of  still  more  excuses ;  but 
that  no  one  of  those  who  study  evil  cunning,  through  his  in- 
genuity in  devising  excuses,  may  feel  any  confidence  in  their 
validity,  we  will  proceed  with  the  allegory,  and  say  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  law  does  not  only  think  it  right  for  men 
to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of  good  things,  but  also  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  which  they  have  already  acquired ;  and 
that  it  looks  upon  happiness  as  consisting  in  the  exercise  of 
perfect  virtue,  which  makes  life  safe  and  complete.  In  the 
second  place,  that  the  question  here  is  not  about  a  house,  or 
a  vineyard,  or  a  betrothed  and  espoused  wife,  in  order  that 
he  may  marry  her  as  an  accepted  suitor,  and  that  he  who 
planted  the  vineyard  may  gather  the  fruit  thereof  and  press 
it  out,  and  then,  drinking  the  unmixed  wine,  may  be  gladdened 
in  his  heart,  and  that  the  man  who  has  built  a  house  may 
dwell  in  it ;  but  the  question  is  rather  about  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  to  which  the  beginnings,  and  progress,  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  praiseworthy  actions  are  owing.  Now,  the  begin- 
nings have  usually  especial  connection  with  a  suitor ;  for  as 
he  who  courts  a  wife  is  about  to  become  her  husband,  since 
he  is  not  so  already,  so  in  the  same  manner  whoever,  endued 
with  a  good  disposition,  hopes  to  marry  that  well-born  and 
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pure  maiden,  education,  courts  her  immediately.  Progress 
has  especial  reference  to  the  husbandman ;  for  as  it  is  an 
object  of  particular  care  to  the  planter  to  make  his  trees 
grow,  so  also  is  it  to  him,  who  is  devoted  to  learning,  that  the 
speculations  of  wisdom  should  receive  the  greatest  possible 
improvement.  And  perfection  especially  belongs  to  the 
building  of  a  house  when  it  is  finished,  but  has  not  yet 
settled  and  become  firm. 

XXXVII.  But  in  all  these  different  circumstances,  at  the 
beginning,  or  in  the  progress,  or  at  the  end  of  any  under- 
taking, it  is  alike  becoming  to  men  to  live  without  con- 
tention, and  not  engage  in  the  war  of  the  sophists,  which  is 
always  stirring  up  a  quarrelsome  confusion,  which  tends  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  truth ;  since  the  truth  is  dear  to 
peace,  which  is  at  variance  with  their  interests.  For  if  they 
come  to  this  contest,  being  private  individuals  engaging  in  a 
struggle  against  men  experienced  in  warfare,  they  will  by 
all  means  be  defeated;  the  one  who  is  only  beginning,  because 
he  is  destitute  of  experience ;  the  one  who  is  in  a  state  of 
progress,  because  he  is  still  imperfect ;  and  the  one  who  is 
perfect,  because  he  is  not  yet  thoroughly  practised  in  virtue. 
But  just  as  it  is  necessary  that  plaster,  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  a  wall,  must  become  solid  and  acquire  firmness,  so 
also  it  is  indispensable  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
attained  to  perfection,  must  become  strengthened,  and  be 
established  on  firmer  foundations  by  continual  study  andinces- 
sant  practice.  And  those  who  do  not  arrive  at  this  point  are 
by  philosophers  indeed  called  wise  men,  but  it  is  without  their 
own  knowledge  ;  for  they  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
who  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and 
who  have  now  for  the  first  time  reached  its  summit  to 
be  aware  of  their  own  perfection ;  for  they  affirm  that  it  is 
impossible  for  both  these  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time, 
namely  the  arrival  at  the  desired  goal,  and  the  apprehension 
that  one  has  arrived  there ;  but  they  affirm  that  on  the 
border  between  the  two,  there  is  ignorance,  of  such  a  sort, 
that  it  is  not  far  removed  from  knowledge,  but  that  it  is 
very  near  to  it,  and  close  to  its  doors. 

When  a  man  has  acquired  this,  and  thoroughly  com- 
prehends it,  and  is  entirely  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
his  adversaries,  it  will  be  his  task  to  war  against  the  com- 
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pany  of  contentious  sophists,  for  there  is  good  hope  that 
such  a  man  may  conquer ;  but  he  who  is  still  impeded  by 
the  cloud  of  ignorance  in  front  of  him,  and  who  is  not  yet 
able  to  pour  forth  the  light  of  knowledge,  may  safely  remain 
at  home  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  well  for  him  not  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  respect  to  those  matters  with  which  he  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted,  but  he  had  better  rest  and  keep 
quiet. 

But  the  man  who  is  elevated  by  self-sufficiency,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  skill  or  power  of  his  adversaries,  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  disaster  before  he  can  do  anything, 
and  will  endure  the  death  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  more 
grievous  death  than  that  which  separates  the  soul  from  the 
body.  And  this  ought  to  happen  to  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  sophists;  for  when  they  are  not 
able  to  find  a  solution  for  their  sophisms,  believing  their 
fallacies  as  if  they  were  true  statements,  they  die  as  to  the 
life  of  knowledge,  suffering  the  same  thing  that  they  do  who 
are  cajoled  by  flatterers;  for  in  the  case  of  those  men  too, 
their  soul,  while  in  a  healthy  and  genuine  state,  is  driven 
off  and  overthrown  by  a  friendship  which  is  diseased  in  its 
very  nature. 

XXXVIII.  We  must  therefore  advise  those  who  are 
beginning  to  learn  not  to  go  forth  into  such  contests,  for 
they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge ;  and  we  must  counsel 
those  who  are  making  some  progress  to  abstain  from  them, 
because  they  are  not  perfect;  and  those  who  have  now  for 
the  first  time  just  attained  to  perfection,  we  must  urge  to 
forbear,  because  in  some  degree  their  perfection  has  escaped 
their  own  notice.  But  of  those  who  disregard  our  warnings, 
Moses  says,  "  One  man  will  inhabit  his  house,  and  another  will 
obtain  his  vineyard,  and  another  will  marry  a  wife."  And 
the  meaning  of  this  is  something  of  this  kind  :  the  powers 
which  have  been  enumerated,  of  careful  beginning,  and 
improvement,  and  perfection,  will  never  fail  altogether,  but 
will  at  different  times  approach  and  unite  themselves  with 
different  persons,  and  will  not  be  always  forming  the  same 
souls,  but  will  change  about,  resembling  seals;  for  seals, 
when  they  have  stamped  an  impression  on  one  piece  of  wax, 
without  suffering  any  alteration  themselves,  though  they 
impress   on  it  a  form  which  is   derived  from  themselves, 
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remain  in  the  same  condition  as  before;  and  if  the  piece  of 
wax  which  has  been  stamped,  be  melted,  and  the  impres- 
sion effaced,  then  another  piece  may  be  substituted  in  its 
place. 

So  that,  my  good  friends,  do  not  think,  that  when  you 
yourselves  perish,  your  powers  perish  with  you;  for  they, 
being  immortal,  have,  on  account  of  their  own  glory, 
embraced  ten  thousand  other  persons  before  they  came  to 
you,  who,  they  perceived,  did  not  behave  like  you,  out  of 
an  aversion  to  danger,  shunning  their  society,  but  who 
rather  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  showed  an  eagerness 
to  consult  their  safety.  And  if  any  one  is  a  friend  of  virtue, 
let  him  pray  that  all  good  things  may  be  implanted  in  him, 
and  may  appear  in  his  soul,  like  some  symmetrical  propor- 
tion conducing  to  beauty  in  a  statue  or  a  picture,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  innumerable  persons  watching  at 
hand,  to  whom  nature  will  give  all  these  things  instead  of 
giving  them  to  him,  namely,  facility  of  learning,  improvement, 
and  perfection;  but  it  is  better  that  he  should  shine  out 
rather  than  they,  guarding  safely  the  graces  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  God;  and  that  he  himself  should 
not,  by  carrying  forward  destruction,  afford  an  easy  prey  to 
his  unsparing  enemies. 

XXXIX.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  there  is  but  little  use 
in  a  beginning  to  which  a  fortunate  end  does  not  set  its 
seal  ?  It  has  often  indeed  happened  that  even  some  who 
have  attained  to  perfection  have  still  been  thought  im- 
perfect, from  appearing  to  have  improved  through  their  own 
earnestness  alone,  and  not  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
And  on  this  account,  being  exceedingly  elated  by  their  vain 
opinion,  and  elevated  to  a  great  height,  they  have  fallen 
from  a  high  position  to  the  lowest  depths,  and  so  been 
destroyed.  "For  if,"  says  Moses,  "you  have  built  a  new 
house,  you  shall  also  erect  a  battlement  on  the  house,  and 
then  shall  commit  no  murder  in  your  house  if  any  one  falls 
from  it."*  For  the  most  grievous  of  all  falls  is  for  a  man 
to  stumble  and  fall  from  the  honour  due  to  God ;  crowning 
himself  rather  than  God,  and  committing  domestic  murder. 
For  he  who  does  not  duly  honour  the  living  God  kills  his 
own  soul :  so  that  the  building  of  education  which  he  has 
*  Deuteronomy  xxii.  8. 
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erected  is  of  no  advantage  to  him.  But  instruction  has  a 
nature  which  never  grows  old ;  on  which  account  Mcses 
calls  its  house  a  new  house,  for  all  other  things  are  graduallj 
destroyed  by  time.  But  instruction,  in  proportion  as  it 
advances  towards  perfection,  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  looking 
blooming  with  an  ever-flourishing  appearance,  and  putting 
itself  in  motion  with  continual  studies. 

And  in  his  hortatory  admonitions  Moses  recommends  that 
those  who  have  received  the  most  abundant  possession  oi 
good  things  should  not  look  upon  themselves  as  the  causes 
of  their  acquisition,  but  should  "remember  God  who  gav«. 
them  strength  to  acquire  the  power."*  This  then  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  good  fortune,  and  the  other  things  are  its- 
beginnings,  so  that  those  who  forget  the  end  cannot  possibly 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  acquisitions  which  they  have 
made.  And  so  the  falls  which  these  men  endure  are  self- 
incurred,  through  their  own  self-sufficiency,  because  they 
could  not  endure  to  call  the  loving  and  all-accomplishing 
God  the  cause  of  their  good  things. 

XL.  There  are  also  some  people  who,  letting  loose  every 
cable  of  piety,  hasten  to  make  a  speedy  voyage,  in  the  hope 
of  anchoring  in  its  harbours.  And  afterwards,  when  they  are 
at  no  great  distance  off,  but  are  just  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  haven,  on  a  sudden  there  comes  a  violent  wind, 
blowing  in  their  teeth  and  coming  upon  them  closely,  which 
drives  back  the  vessel  which  was  proceeding  onwards  in  its 
straight  course,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  a  great 
many  of  the  things  which  were  of  use  to  contribute  to  a 
fair  voyage ;  no  one  then  could  blame  those  people  for  being 
still  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  for  the  slowness,  which  they 
have  displayed  in  completing  their  voyage,  has  been  uninten- 
tional on  their  part.  Who  then  can  be  likened  to  them 
rather  than  he  who  prayed  what  is  called  the  great  prayer  ? 
"  For  if, "  says  Moses,  "  any  one  dies  in  his  presence 
suddenly,  then  immediately  the  head  of  his  vow  shall  be 
polluted  and  he  shall  be  shaved  ;"t  and  then  after  saying  a 
few  more  sentences  he  thus  proceeds,  "And  the  former  days 
shall  not  be  taken  into  the  computation,  because  the  head 
of  his  vow  was   polluted."    Now  by  the  two  expressions 

*  Deuteronomy  viii.  18.  t  Numbers  vi.  9. 
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suddenly  and  immediately,  the  involuntary  character  of  the 
deviation  of  the  soul  is  manifested. 

For  with  reference  to  intentional  sins  there  is  need  of 
time  to  consider  where,  and  when,  and  how  a  thing  is  to  be 
done.  But  unintentional  sins  are  committed  suddenly, 
without  any  consideration,  and,  if  it  be  possible  to  say  such 
a  thing  they  strike  upon  the  man  without  any  time  at  all. 
For  it  is  very  difficult,  as  in  the  case  of  runners,  for  men, 
when  they  first  begin  to  travel  by  the  road  which  leads  to 
piety,  to  keep  their  course  straight  onward  without 
stumbling  and  without  being  out  of  breath ;  since  there 
are  innumerable  hindrances  to  every  human  being,  but 
above  all  things,  that  which  is  the  one  and  only  thing  in  the 
way  of  doing  good,  namely  the  abstaining  from  any  inten- 
tional misdeeds,  is  of  service  also  to  keep  off  the  incalculable 
number  of  voluntary  sins ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  of 
those  which  are  involuntary,  they  are  but  few  which  are 
committed,  and  they  do  not  cling  to  a  person  for  any  very 
long  time. 

Very  beautifully,  therefore,  has  Moses  said  that  the  days 
of  unintentional  error  do  not  come  into  the  computation 
(aXoyos);  not  only  because  the  error  was  one  without 
calculation,  but  also  because  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
account  (X0705)  of  involuntary  offences.  Therefore,  it  often 
happens,  when  we  are  asked  the  reason  of  such  and  such  a 
thing,  that  we  say  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  we  cannot 
tell,  in  that  we  were  not  present  when  they  were  done,  and 
also  that  we  were  ignorant  of  their  being  done.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  rare  thing  when  G-od  gives  to  any  one  to  keep 
his  life  in  a  steady  course  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
without  either  stumbling  or  falling ;  but  escaping  both  kinds 
of  offences,  unintentional  as  well  as  intentional,  with  great 
speed  and  owing  to  the  celerity  and  impetuosity  of  one's 
motions. 

These  things  then  are  here  said  about  beginning  and  end, 
because  of  the  instance  of  the  just  Noah,  who,  after  he  had 
acquired  the  first  and  elementary  principles  of  the  knowledge 
of  husbandry,  was  unable  to  reach  its  furthest  limits.  For 
it  is  said  that  "  he  began  to  be  a  husbandman, "  not  that  he 
arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  complete  knowledge:  but  what 
is  said  about  his  planting  we  will  discuss  subsequently. 
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THE  SECOND  PAET 

OF   THE   TREATISE 

ABOUT  THE  PLANTING  OF  NOAH. 

I.  Ik  the  former  part  of  this  treatise  we  have  spoken  of 
the  art  of  husbandry  as  to  its  genus,  dwelling  on  it  at  as 
great  a  length  as  the  time  admitted  of;  but  in  this  book  we 
will  discuss  the  question  of  his  cultivation  of  his  vineyard 
with  regard  to  the  species  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power.  Eor 
Moses  represents  the  just  Noah  not  only  as  a  husbandman, 
but  also  especially  as  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
saying,  "  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  planted  a  vineyard."  *  And  it  is  fitting  that  a  man  who 
was  about  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  separate  plants 
and  manners  of  cultivation,  should  first  of  all  acquire  an 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  most  perfect  plants  in  the 
universe,  and  of  the  great  planter  and  superintendent  of 
them. 

He  then  who  is  the  greatest  of  all  planters  and  the  most 
perfect  in  art,  is  the  Euler  of  the  universe ;  and  his  plant  is 
not  one  which  comprises  within  itself  only  individual  plants, 
but  rather  infinite  numbers  of  them  springing  up  like  suckers 
from  one  root,  namely,  this  world.  For  after  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  reducing  that  substance,  which  was  in  its  own 
nature  destitute  of  order  and  regularity,  into  a  state  of  order, 
and  bringing  it  from  a  condition  of  confusion  into  a  distinct 
system,  began  to  fashion  and  shape  it,  he  placed  the  earth 
and  the  water  in  the  middle,  and  the  plants  of  air  and  fire 
he  drew  up  from  their  previously  central  position  to  a  lofty 
eminence  ;  and  the  aether  he  arranged  all  round,  placing  it  as 
a  boundary  to  and  preservation  of  the  things  within,  from 
which  also  it  seems  that  the  heaven  t  derives  its  name, 
causing  the  earth  to  be  borne  upon  the  water  in  such  a  way 
that  it  continues  dry,  which,  however,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  might  be  dissolved  by  water ;  and  this  great  worker  of 
marvels,  moreover,  united  the  air,  which  was  exceedingly 

*  Genesis  ix.  20. 

f  Ovpavbc,  "heaven;"  as  if  derived  from  oooc  or  ovpog,  "a  bound- 
ary." 
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cold  by  its  own  nature,  to  fire  which  is  very  hot ;  a  most 
surprising  miracle.  For  how  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing but  a  prodigy,  for  that  which  would  dissolve  another 
thing,  to  be  held  together  by  that  which  it  would  dissolve : 
that  is  to  say,  for  water  to  be  held  together  by  earth ;  and 
again,  for  that  which  is  the  hottest  of  all  things  to  be  placed 
upon  that  which  is  the  coldest  without  its  nature  being  de- 
stroyed, that  is  to  say,  for  fire  to  be  placed  upon  air? 
And  these  are  the  elements  of  this  most  perfect  plant ;  but 
the  very  great  and  all  productive  plant  is  this  world,  of  which 
the  aforesaid  branches  are  the  main  shoots. 

II.  "We  must  now  therefore  consider  where  God  placed 
its  foundations,  and  in  fact,  what  foundation  it  ?'as  on  which 
it  is  supported,  as  a  statue  is  on  a  pedestal ;  certainly  we 
cannot  imagine  that  any  body  is  left  outside  and  wandering 
about,  since  G-od  has  worked  up  and  arranged  every  imagi- 
nable material  throughout  the  whole  universe.  For  it  was 
fitting  that  the  most  perfect  and  greatest  of  all  works  should 
be  made  by  the  greatest  of  all  makers ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  the  most  perfect  of  works  if  it  had  not  been 
filled  up  by  perfect  parts,  so  that  this  world  consists  of 
all  earth,  and  all  water,  and  all  air,  and  all  fire,  not  a 
single  particle,  no  not  the  smallest  imaginable  atom,  being 
omitted. 

It  follows  therefore  of  necessity,  that  what  is  outside 
must  either  be  a  vacuum  or  nothing  at  all.  If  now  it  is  a 
vacuum,  than  how  can  that  which  is  full  and  solid,  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  things,  avoid  being  pressed  down  by  its  own 
weight,  since  there  is  no  solid  thing  to  hold  it  up  ?  from 
which  consideration  it  would  appear  to  be  something  like 
a  vision,  since  the  mind  is  always  seeking  for  some  corpo- 
real foundation,  such  as  everything  which  is  moved,  must 
of  necessity  have :  and  especially  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  greatest  of  all  bodies,  and  embraces  a  multitude  of 
other  bodies  as  its  own  appropriate  parts. 

If  therefore  any  one  wishes  to  escape  from  the  difliculties 
of  this  question  which  present  themselves  in  the  different 
doubts  thus  raised,  let  him  speak  freely  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  any  material  of  such  power  as  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  weight  of  the  world.  But  it  is  the  eternal  law 
of  the  everlasting  Grod  which  is  the  most  supporting  a^ 
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firm  foundation  of  the  universe.  This  it  is  which,  being 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  borders,  and  again  from 
the  extremities  to  the  centre,  runs  through  the  whole  un- 
subdued course  of  nature,  collecting  all  the  parts  and  bind- 
ing them  firmly  together ;  for  the  father  who  created  them 
has  made  it  the  indissoluble  bond  of  the  universe.  Very 
naturally  and  appropriately  therefore,  all  earth  will  not  be 
dissolved  by  all  water,  which  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
tains, nor  will  fire  be  extinguished  by  air,  nor  again  will  air 
be  burnt  up  by  fire,  since  the  divine  law  establishes  itself 
as  a  boundary  to  all  these  elements,  like  a  vowel  among 
consonants,  so  that  the  universe  may,  as  it  were,  be  harmo- 
nious in  concert  with  the  music  expressed  by  letters  ;  per- 
suasion, by  its  own  authority,  putting  an  end  to  the  threaten- 
ing conflicts  of  contrary  natures. 

III.  Thus  then  the  plant  which  bears  all  things  was 
rooted,  and  when  it  was  rooted  was  made  strong.  But  of 
the  particular  plants,  and  those  of  smaller  growth,  some  were 
moveable,  so  as  to  have  their  places  changed ;  and  some 
were  made  so  as,  without  any  such  change,  to  stand  steadily 
in  the  same  place.  Those  then  that  are  affected  by  motion, 
inducing  change  of  place,  which  we  call  animals,  are  attached 
to  the  most  important  portions  of  the  universe  ;  the  terres- 
trial animals  to  the  earth,  the  animals  which  swim  to  the 
water,  the  winged  animals  to  the  air  and  those  which  can 
live  in  the  flame  to  the  fire  (which  last  are  said  to  be  most 
evidently  produced  in  Macedonia),  and  the  stars  are  attached 
to  the  heaven.  For  those  who  have  studied  philosophy  pro- 
nounce the  stars  also  to  be  animals,  being  endowed  with 
intellect  and  pervading  the  whole  universe ;  some  being 
planets,  and  moving  by  their  own  intrinsic  nature ;  and 
others,  that  is  the  fixed  stars,  being  borne  along  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  universe  ;  so  that  they  likewise  appear  to 
change  their  places.  But  those  which  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  a  nature  devoid  of  all  sensation,  which  are  peculiarly 
called  plants,  have  no  participation  in  that  motion  which  in- 
volves a  change  of  place. 

IV".  But  the  Creator  made  two  different  races  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  air.  In  the  air,  he  made  the  winged  animals 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  external  senses,  and  other 
powers  which  can  by  no  means  be  comprehended  in  any  place 
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by  the  external  senses  ;  and  this  is  the  company  of  incorpo- 
real souls  arranged  in  order,  but  not  in  the  same  classifications. 
For  it  is  said  that  some  are  assigned  to  mortal  bodies,  and  are 
again  subjected  to  a  change  of  place  according  to  certain 
defined  periodical  revolutions ;  but  that  others  which  have 
received  a  more  divinely  prepared  habitation,  look  down 
upon  the  region  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  highest  place, 
near  the  other  itself,  the  purest  souls  are  placed,  which 
those  who  have  studied  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  call 
heroes,  but  which  Moses,  by  a  felicitous  appellation,  entitles 
angels  ;  souls  which  go  as  ambassadors  and  messengers  of 
good  from  the  ruler  of  all  things  to  his  subjects,  and  messen- 
gers also  to  the  king  respecting  those  things  of  which  his 
subjects  have  heard.  To  the  earth  again  he  assigned  two 
classes,  terrestrial  animals  and  plants,  wishing  that  she  should 
be  at  the  same  time  their  mother  and  their  nurse.  For,  as  in 
the  case  of  woman  and  every  animal  of  the  female  sex,  foun- 
tains of  milk  spring  up  in  them  when  they  are  about  to  bring 
forth,  in  order  that  they  may  supply  the  offspring  that  is  born 
of  them  with  necessary  and  suitable  food ;  so  in  a  similar 
manner  God  has  assigned  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  terrestrial  animals,  all  the  different  species  of  plants, 
in  order  that  the  animals  produced  by  the  earth  may 
have  such  food  as  is  akin  to  them,  and  not  alien  from  their 
natures. 

And,  indeed,  God  has  caused  plants  to  grow  with  their 
heads  downwards,  having  fixed  their  heads  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  earth ;  and  having  drawn  up  the  heads  of  the 
irrational  animals  from  the  earth,  he  has  set  them  up  high  on 
long  necks,  putting  their  fore  feet  under  their  necks  as  a 
kind  of  foundation.  But  man  has  received  a  pre-eminently 
superior  formation.  For  of  all  other  animals  God  has  bent 
the  eyes  downwards,  so  that  they  look  upon  the  ground ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  raised  the  eyes  of  man  so  that  he 
may  behold  the  heaven,  being  not  a  terrestrial  but  a  celestial 
plant  as  the  old  proverb  is.* 

*  This  is  similar  to  what  Ovid  says — 

Pronaque  dum  spectant  animalia  csetera  terrain, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit :  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 
Which  may  be  translated — 
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V.  But  the  others  who  say  that  our  mind  is  a  portion  of 
the  ethereal  nature,  have  by  this  assertion  attributed  to  man 
a  kindred  with  the  air ;  but  the  great  Moses  has  not  named 
the  species  of  the  rational  soul  by  a  title  resembling  that  of 
any  created  being,  but  has  pronounced  it  an  image  of  the 
divine  and  invisible  being,  making  it  a  coin  as  it  were  of 
sterling  metal,  stamped  and  impressed  with  the  seal  of  God, 
the  impression  of  which  is  the  eternal  word.  For,  says 
Moses,  "  God  breathed  into  man's  face  the  breath  of  life,"  * 
so  that  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  he  that  received  the 
breath  must  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  him  who  sent  it 
forth.  On  which  account  it  is  said  too,  that  "Man  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God,"  t  and  not  after  the  image  of  any 
created  being.  It  follows,  therefore,  since  the  soul  of  man 
has  been  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  archetypalword 
of  the  great  cause  of  all  things,  that  his  body  also,  having 
been  raised  up  to  the  purest  portion  of  the  universe — the 
heaven,  must  extend  its  vision,  in  order  that,  by  a  comparison 
with  what  is  visible,  it  may  attain  to  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  what  is  invisible. 

Since,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive 
the  attraction  of  the  mind  to  the  living  God,  except  for 
those  persons  alone  who  were  drawn  towards  him  (for  that 
which  each  person  suffers,  he  alone  particularly  knows),  God 
has  given  us  the  eyes  of  the  body  (as  an  evident  and  visible 
image  of  the  invisible  eye),  which  are  able  to  look  up  to 
the  heaven  ;  for  when  the  eyes,  composed  of  perishable 
material,  have  raised  themselves  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be 
able  from  the  region  of  the  earth  to  mount  up  to  heaven 
which  is  removed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  to 
reach  its  utmost  heights,  how  great  a  course  in  every  direction 
must  we  suppose  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  ?  which,  being  endowed  with  wings  from  their  excessive 
desire  to  see  the  Living  God  clearly,  reach  up  not  only  to  the 
highest  regions  of  the  air,  but  even  pass  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  whole  world,  and  hasten  towards  the  Uncreate. 

And  while  all  other  creatures  from  their  birth 
With  downcast  eyes  gaze  on  their  kindred  earth, 
He  bids  man  walk  erect,  and  scan  the  heaven, 
From  whence  he  sprung,  to  which  his  hopes  are  given. 
*  Genesis  ii.  7.  f  Genesis  L  27. 
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VI.  On  this  account,  those  persons  who  are  insatiable  in 
their  desire  for  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  said  in  the  sacred 
oracles  to  be  "  called  up."  *  For  it  is  legitimate  that  those 
persons  should  be  called  up  to  the  Deity  who  have  been 
inspired  by  him.  For  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes  have  power  to  tear  trees  up  by  their 
roots,  and  to  toss  them  in  the  air,  and  to  carry  off  vessels  of 
many  tons'  burden,  though  loaded  with  cargoes,  as  if  they 
were  the  lightest  things  imaginable,  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea;  and  if  even  lakes  and  rivers  are  raised  on  high,  when 
their  streams  actually  leave  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  having 
been  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  and  diversified  eddies  of  the 
winds:  and  yet,  if  the  mind,  which  is  intrinsically  light, 
cannot  be  raised  up  by  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  able  to  do  everything  and  to  subdue  all  things 
below,  and  cannot  be  elevated  to  an  exceeding  height ;  and 
especially  the  mind  of  the  man  who  studies  philosophy  in  a 
genuine  manner.  For  he  does  not  incline  downwards  to  the 
things  dear  to  the  body  and  to  the  earth,  from  which  he 
separates  himself,  and  studies  to  alienate  himself  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  he  is  borne  upwards,  being  insatiably  devoted 
to  sublime,  holy,  magnificent,  and  happy  natures. 

Therefore,  also,  Moses  will  be  summoned  upwards,  the 
steward  and  guardian  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  living 
God.  For  we  read  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  "  He  called 
Moses  up  to  him."  f  Bezeleel  also  will  be  summoned  up, 
being  thought  worthy  of  the  same  honours.  For  him,  also, 
God  calls  up  for  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  furniture  and 
for  the  care  of  the  sacred  works.  But  he  receives  only  the 
second  honour  of  this  summons,  and  the  all- wise  Moses 
shall  have  the  first  place  assigned  to  him.  For  the  former 
fashions  shadows  only,  like  painters  do,  in  which  it  is  not 
right  to  form  any  living  thing.  For  the  very  name  Bezeleel 
is  interpreted  to  mean,  "  working  in  shadows."  But  Moses 
does  not  make  shadows,  but  the  task  is  assigned  to  him  of 
forming  the  archetypal  natures  of  things  themselves.  And 
in  other  places,  also,  the  great  Cause  of  all  things  is  accus- 
tomed to  reveal  his  secrets  to  some  in  a  more  conspicuous 

•  Exodus  xix.  20. 

+  Exodus  xxxi.  2  is  the  passage  alluded  to,  and  not  any  verse  ui 
Leviticus. 
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and  visible  manner,  as  if  in  the  pure  light  of  the  sun,  ana 
to  others  more  sparely,  as  though  in  the  shade. 

VII.  Having  therefore  gone  through  all  the  larger  plants 
in  the  universe,  let  us  see  in  what  manner  the  all-wise  Grod 
made  the  trees  which  exist  in  the  smaller  world,  that  is  to 
say,  in  man.  In  the  first  place,  then,  taking  our  body  as  if 
it  were  a  field  of  deep  soil,  he  created  the  external  senses 
to  be  in  it  as  so  many  channels.  And  after  that,  he  arranged 
the  place  of  each  separate  one  of  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fruit-bearing  and  most  useful  tree,  assigning  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  the  ear,  that  of  sight  to  the  eyes,  that  of  smell 
to  the  nostrils,  and  each  of  the  other  senses  and  faculties  to 
their  kindred  and  appropriate  organs.  And  the  divine  man 
bears  his  testimony  to  this  account  of  mine,  speaking  thus 
in  his  Psalms,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  doth  he  not  hear  ? 
and  he  that  made  the  eyes,  shall  he  not  see  ?  "  *  Moreover, 
all  the  different  powers  which  run  down  as  far  as  the  legs 
and  hands,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  whether 
internal  or  external,  are  all  those  of  an  unimportant  kind. 
But  those  which  are  better  and  more  perfect  he  has  rooted 
in  the  more  central  portion;  that  which  is  pre-eminently 
able  to  bring  forth  fruit,  the  dominant  portion  of  the  man. 
These  faculties  are  perception,  comprehension,  felicity  ot 
conjecture,  study,  memory,  habit,  disposition,  the  various 
species  of  art,  the  firmness  of  knowledge  of  different  things, 
the  apprehension  of  the  speculations  of  universal  virtue  in 
such  a  way  as  is  never  forgotten.  Now,  no  mortal  is  com- 
petent to  plant  any  one  of  these  things  himself.  But  of  all 
of  them  together  there  is  one  architect,  the  uncreated  God, 
who  has  not  only  made  them  originally,  but  who  also  makes 
them  for  and  implants  them  in  every  individual  man  that  is 
born. 

VIII.  Now  the  account  of  the  planting  of  Paradise  is  con- 
sistent with  what  has  been  already  said.  Por  it  is  stated, 
"  God  planted  a  Paradise  in  Eden,  towards  the  east ;  and 
there  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  has  made."  f  Now,  to 
think  that  it  is  here  meant  that  God  planted  vines,  or  olive 
trees,  or  apple  trees,  or  pomegranates,  or  any  trees  of  such 
kinds,  is  mere  incurable  folly.     For  why  should  he  have 

*  Psalm  xciv.  9.  f  Genesis  ii.  8. 
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done  so  ?  any  one  may  ask.  Was  it  that  he  might  have  a 
pleasant  abode  to  spend  his  time  in  ?  Even  the  whole 
world  could  not  be  considered  a  dwelling  sufficient  for  God, 
the  governor  of  the  universe.  Would  it  not  appear  to  be 
deficient  in  innumerable  other  things,  so  that  it  could  never 
be  looked  upon  as  a  place  worthily  suited  to  the  reception  of 
the  great  King  ?  True,  indeed,  it  is  impiety  to  think  that 
the  Cause  of  all  things  can  be  contained  in  that  which  he 
has  caused,  especially  as  even  those  trees  do  not  invariably 
bear  their  annual  fruit. 

For  whose  enjoyirient  and  use,  then,  is  it  that  the  Paradise 
is  to  produce  fruit  ?  For  that  of  no  man.  For  there  is 
absolutely  no  one  at  all  who  is  represented  as  inhabiting  the 
Paradise,  since  Moses  says  that  God  removed  the  first  man 
who  was  created  out  of  the  earth,  by  name  Adam,  from  his 
original  place,  and  placed  him  here.  And,  moreover,  God 
has  no  need  of  food  any  more  than  he  has  of  anything  else  ; 
for  it  follows  necessarily  that  he  who  uses  food  must  first  of 
all  stand  in  need  of  it.  And  in  the  second  place,  that  he 
must  have  organs  adapted  for  the  reception  of  it,  by  means 
of  which  he  can  receive  it  when  it  enters  him ;  and  then 
dismiss  it  from  him  when  he  has  digested  it.  But  all  these 
things,  which  are  parts  of  the  happiness  and  blessedness'which 
surround  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  men  who  represent  him  as  clothed 
with  human  form,  and  influenced  by  human  passions  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  piety  and  religious  feeling — both 
great  virtues ;  such  notions  being  contrary  to  all  law  and 
right. 

IX.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  allegory,  which 
is  a  favourite  with  men  capable  of  seeing  through  it ;  for 
the  sacred  oracles  most  evidently  conduct  us  towards  and 
instigate  us  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  For  they  say  that  in  the 
Paradise  there  were  plants  in  no  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  among  us ;  but  they  speak  of  trees  of  life,  trees 
of  immortality,  trees  of  knowledge,  of  comprehension,  of 
understanding ;  trees  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Now  these  cannot  have  been  trees  of  the  land,  but  must 
indisputably  have  been  plants  of  a  rational  soil,  which  was 
a  road  to  travel  along,  leading  to  virtue,  and  having  for  its 
end  life  and  immortality ;  and  another  road  leading  to  vice, 
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having  for  its  end  the  loss  of  life  and  immortality,  that  is 
to  say,  death. 

Therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  the  bounteous  God 
plants  in  the  soul,  as  it  were,  a  paradise  of  virtues  and  of 
the  actions  in  accordance  with  them,  which  lead  it  to  perfect 
happiness.  On  this  account,  also,  he  has  assigned  a  most 
appropriate  place  to  the  Paradise,  called  Eden  (and  the 
name  Eden,  being  interpreted,  means  "  delight"),  an  emblem 
of  the  soul,  which  sees  right  things,  and  revels  amid  the 
virtues,  and  exults  by  reason  of  the  abundance  and  magni- 
tude of  its  joy ;  proposing  to  itself  one  source  of  enjoyment 
in  the  place  of  the  innumerable  things  which  are  accounted 
pleasant  among  men,  namely  the  service  of  the  one  wise 
God.  He,  then,  who  had  drunk  of  this  unmixed  source  of 
joy,  and  was  a  follower  of  and  fellow  rejoicer  with  Moses, 
and  not  one  of  the  least  valued  of  that  body,  in  his  Psalms 
addressed  his  own  mind,  saying,  "  Delight  thou  in  the 
Lord."  *  Exciting  himself  and  his  mind  towards  heavenly 
and  divine  love  by  these  words,  and  indignantly  turning 
away  from  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  existing  among  what 
are  called  and  believed  to  be  human  goods ;  and  being 
hurried  away  in  his  whole  heart  by  divine  inspiration  and 
fervour,  and  finding  his  joy  in  God  alone. 

X.  And  the  statement  that  "the  Paradise  was  in  the 
east,"  is  a  proof  of  what  has  been  here  said.  Por  folly  is  a 
thing  of  darkness  and  setting,  and  which  brings  on  the 
night;  but  wisdom  is  a  most  brilliant  thing,  radiant  all 
around,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  rising.  And, 
as  the  sun,  when  it  arises,  fills  the  whole  circle  of  the  heaven 
with  its  light,  so  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  beams  of 
virtue  shine  forth,  they  make  the  whole  place  occupied  by 
the  mind  full  of  pure  light.  Therefore  the  possessions  of 
man  have  guards  and  keepers,  very  fierce  beasts,  for  the 
repulse  of  invading  and  attacking  enemies.  But  the  posses- 
sions of  God  have  rational  natures  for  their  guards.  Por 
"there,"  says  Moses,  "God  placed  the  man  whom  he  had 
made ; "  that  is  to  say,  he  placed  him  among  the  rational 
virtues  alone ;  therefore  the  practices  and  uses  of  the  virtues 
have  received  from  God  this  especial  honour  beyond  the 
souls  of  other  animals.  And  therefore,  also,  it  is  most 
*  Psalm  xxxvii.  4. 
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expressly  and  plainly  declared  that  God  placed  that  man 
which  is  really  man  in  us,  namely,  the  mind,  among  the 
most  sacred  shoots  and  plants  of  excellence  and  virtue. 
But  among  those  animals  which  have  no  share  in  mind,  no 
one  has  ever  cultivated  any  plant  worth  speaking  of,  since 
there  is  not  one  of  them  capable  by  nature  of  receiving 
comprehension. 

XI.  We  cannot  therefore  raise  any  question  as  to  why  it 
was  ordained  that  all  the  different  species  of  animals  should 
be  collected  in  the  ark  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
great  deluge,  while  none  were  brought  into  the  Paradise.  For 
the  ark  was  an  emblem  of  the  body,  which  of  necessity  there- 
fore contained  all  the  most  tameable  and  ferocious  evils  of 
the  passions  and  vices ;  but  the  Paradise  contained  only 
the  virtues :  and  the  virtues  do  not  receive  anything  savage 
or  in  short  anything  destitute  of  reason.  And  Moses  also 
speaks  very  carefully,  not  representing  the  man  who  was 
made  after  God's  own  image,  but  the  man  who  was  formed 
of  clay,  as  the  one  who  was  placed  in  the  paradise.  For  the 
one  who  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  stamped  with 
the  truth  of  God,  does,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  no  respect 
differ  from  the  tree  which  bore  as  its  fruit  everlasting  life. 
For  they  are  both  imperishable,  and  have  both  been  thought 
worthy  of  the  most  central  position  in  the  dominant  part  of 
man.  For  it  is  said  that  "  the  tree  of  life  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  Paradise." 

But  the  other  man,  he  of  the  composite  and  more  earthly 
body,  who  has  no  justification  in  uncreated  and  simple 
nature,  the  cultivator  of  which  is  the  only  person  who  knows 
how  to  dwell  in  the  house  and  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
For  Jacob  is  represented  "  as  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  a 
house,"  *  having  a  disposition  full  of  ingenuity,  and  com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  It  was 
natural  therefore  to  place  and  firmly  root  the  mind  in  the 
middle  of  the  paradise,  that  is,  of  theuniversal  world,  havingin 
itself  faculties  which  draw  it  in  contrary  directions,  so  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt  when  called  upon  to 
discriminate  as  to  what  it  should  choose  and  what  it  should 
avoid,  since  if  it  chose  the  better  part  it  would  reap  immor- 

•  Genesis  xxv.  27,  where  the  expression,  however,  is  "dwelling  in 
lent*." 
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tality  and  glory ;  and  if  it  chose  the  worse  it  would  meet 
with  reproach  and  death. 

XII.  Such  then  are  the  trees  which  the  only  wise  God 
has  planted  in  rational  souls.  But  Moses,  pitying  those  who 
were  exiled  and  compelled  to  quit  the  paradise  of  the  virtues, 
addresses  a  prayer  to  the  absolute  authority  of  God  and  to 
his  merciful  and  propitious  powers,  entreating  that  in  the 
place  from  which  the  earthly  mind,  Adam,  was  banished,  there 
a  people  capable  of  seeing  the  truth  might  be  planted.  For 
he  says,  "  Bring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thy  inheritance  which  thou  dost  give  them ;  thou  hast  made 
them  to  sit  in  thy  seat,  0  Lord  ;  in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord, 
which  thy  hands  have  made.  The  Lord  shall  shall  be  king  of 
ages,  for  ever  and  ever."  * 

Therefore  he  had  learnt,  as  plainly  as  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  that  God,  having  fixed  the  roots  and  seeds  of  every- 
thing down  in  the  earth,  is  the  cause  also  of  the  greatest  of 
all  plants,  namely  this  world,  shooting  up;  which  world  he  here 
seems  to  speak  of  enigmatically  in  the  song  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  where  he  calls  it  the  mountain  of  his  inheritance  ; 
since  that  which  is  made  isthemostappropriatepossessionand 
inheritance,  of  him  who  has  made  it.  Thereforehepraysthatwe 
may  be  planted  in  it,notin  order  thatwe  may  become  irrational 
and  unmanageable  in  our  natures ;  but  that,  in  due  obedience 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  all-perfect  governor,  imitating 
his  perpetual  and  undeviating  consistency,  we  may  live  a 
temperate  and  innocent  life.  For  to  be  able  to  live  in  a 
strict  uniformity  with  nature,  is  what  the  men  of  old  have 
defined  as  the  end  of  happiness. 

And  accordingly  what  is  said  afterwards  is  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  what  is  said  before,  namely,  that  the  world  is  the 
beautiful  and  properly  prepared  house  of  God,  appreciable 
by  the  external  senses  ;  and  that  he  himself  made  it  and 
that  it  is  not  uncreated,  as  some  persons  have  thought.  And 
he  uses  the  word  "  sanctuary,"  as  meaning  a  splendour 
emitted  from  holy  objects,  an  imitation  of  the  archetypal 
model;  since  those  things  which  are  beautiful  to  the 
external  senses  are  to  the  intellectual  senses  models  of  what 
is  beautiful. 

The  expression  that  "it  was  prepared  by  the  hands  of  God," 
means  that  it  was  made  by  his  world-creating  powers. 
*  Exodus  xv.  17. 
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But  in  order  that  no  one  may  suppose  that  the  Creator  had 
need  of  any  one  of  the  things  which  he  created,  he  adds  the 
most  necessary  assertion,  "  Being  King  of  ages  for  ever  and 
ever."  But  a  king  is  in  need  of  nothing,  but  everything 
which  is  subject  to  him  is  inevitably  in  need  of  the  king. 
And  some  .persons  have  said  that  God  is  and  is  properly 
called  the  inheritance  of  Grod,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
which  Moses  has  now  prayed  may  be  afforded  to  us.  For, 
says  he,  representing  us  as  children  just  beginning  to  learn  by 
means  of  the  doctrines  and  speculations  of  wisdom,  and  not 
leaving  us  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  plantthemin 
sublime  and  heavenly  reason.  For  this  is  the  most  thoroughly 
prepared  inheritance  ;  the  house  most  completely  ready,  the 
abode  most  entirely  suitable,  which  "thou  hast  made  holy." 
For,  O  master,  thou  art  the  maker  of  all  good  and  holy  things, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  corruptible  creationisof  what  is  evil  and 
profane.  Reign  thou  throughout  infinite  eternity  over  the 
suppliant  soul ;  not  leaving  it  for  a  single  moment  without 
a  governor.  For  an  uninterrupted  service  under  them  is  not 
only  better  than  freedom,  but  even  than  the  most  extensive 
dominion. 

XIII.  In  many  people  perhaps  an  inquiry  may  suggest 
itself  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  In  the 
mountain  of  thy  inheritance."  It  is  plain  that  God  bestows 
inheritance,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
receives  inheritances,  since  everything  in  the  world  belongs  to 
him.  But  perhaps  this  is  said  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
him  as  their  master,  according  to  some  special  computation 
of  connection  ;  just  as  kings  govern  indeed  all  their  subjects, 
but  rule  their  own  servants  in  a  different  and  peculiar  manner, 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  as  ministers  for  the 
care  of  their  bodies  and  the  rest  of  their  manner  of  life.  And 
again,  though  they  are  lords  of  all  the  possessions  in  their 
whole  country,  even  of  those  which  appear  to  belong  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  nevertheless  are  accounted  owners  only 
of  those  portions  which  they  can  entrust  to  superintendents 
and  overseers,  from  whom  they  receive  yearly  revenues, 
which  properties  they  often  visit  for  the  sake  of  relaxation 
and  amusement,  when  they  lay  aside  for  a  while  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  cares  which  arise  to 
them  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  and  in  the  govern* 
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ment  of  their  kingdoms ;  and  these  possessions  are  called 
especially  the  royal  properties. 

Moreover  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  other  t/easures  which 
are  stored  up  in  the  coffers  of  tneir  subjects,  do  all  in  reality 
belong  more  to  the  rulers  than  to  those  who  possess  them. 
But  nevertheless  there  are  some  which  are  peculiarly  called 
the  royal  treasures,  in  which  those  who  are  appointed  col- 
lectors of  the  produce  lay  up  the  revenues  which  are  derived 
from  the  country.  Do  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  com- 
pany of  wise  souls  is  pronounced  to  be  the  especial  inheritance 
of  the  all-powerful  God  who  has  authority  and  dominion 
over  everything,  since  he  sees  most  acutely  of  all  beings, 
exercising  the  irreproachable  and  unadulterated  eye  of  the 
mind,  which  is  never  shut,  but  is  always  wide  open  and 
looking  intensely  into  every  thing. 

XIV.  And  on  this  account,  indeed,  it  is  said  in  the  greater 
prayer,  "  Inquire  of  thy  father,  and  he  will  tell  thee ;  of  thy 
elders,  and  they  will  reply  to  thee,  when  the  Most  High 
divided  the  nations,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  nations,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  angels  of  God,  and  the  portion  of  the  Lord  himself 
was  his  people  Israel."*  For,  behold,  here  again,  he  uses 
the  expression,  "  the  portion  and  inheritance  of  God,"  mean- 
ing that  disposition  which  is  capable  of  seeing  him,  and  which 
sincerely  worships  him  ;  and  he  says  that  the  children  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  calls  the  sons  of  Adam,  were  scattered  and 
dispersed,  and  brought  together  again,  and  that  a  company 
was  formed  of  them,  since  they  were  unable  to  use  right 
reason  as  their  guide.  For,  in  real  truth,  virtue  is  the  cause 
of  harmony  and  unity,  and  the  opposite  disposition  is  the 
cause  of  dissolution  and  disagreement.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proof 
of  what  has  been  said,  what  happens  every  year  on  the  day 
called  the  day  of  atonement ;  for  on  that  day  the  people  are 
enjoined  "  to  take  by  lot  two  goats,  one  for  the  Lord,  and 
one  to  be  the  scapegoat  ;"f  that  is  to  say,  two  reasons,  the 
one  in  accordance  with  God,  the  other  consistent  with  crea- 
tion. He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  exalt  the  Cause  of  all 
things  will  acquire  honour  to  himself;  but  he  who  attributes 
honour  to  creation  will  be  banished,  being  driven  from  the 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  7.  t  Deuteronomy  xv.  6. 
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most  sacred  places,  and  compelled  to  fall  into  inaccessible 
and  wicked  gull's. 

XV.  Moses,  therefore,  has  such  intimate  connection  with 
God,  that,  relying  upon  this  in  a  very  great  degree,  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  more  fervent  and  energetic  expressions 
and  doctrines  than  are  calculated  for  the  ears  of  us  inferior 
persons ;  for  he  not  only  thinks  it  fit  to  speak  of  God  as  an 
inheritor,  but  even,  which  is  a  more  startling  thing  to  the 
comprehension,  he  calls  him  the  inheritance  of  others  ;  for 
to  the  entire  tribe  which  came  to  him  as  a  fugitive  and  a  sup- 

Sliant,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  allot  only  a  portion  of  land,  as  he 
id  to  the  other  eleven  tribes,  but  he  chose  that  they  should 
receive  an  especial  honour,  namely,  the  priesthood,  a  posses- 
sion not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.  "  For  thou  shalt  not  be," 
says  God,  as  Moses  represents,  "a  portion  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
nor  any  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel,  because 
the  Lord  himself  is  their  inheritance."*  And  again  he  speaks 
in  the  person  of  God,  in  his  holy  oracles,  in  this  manner : 
"  I  am  thy  portion  and  inheritance."f  For,  in  real  truth, 
the  mind  which  is  perfectly  purified,  and  which  knows  all 
the  things  of  creation,  knows  and  recognizes  one  only  God, 
the  Uncreate,  whom  it  approaches,  and  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived. For  to  whom  is  it  permitted  to  say,  "  He  alone  is 
my  God,"  except  to  the  man  who  is  attached  to  none  of  the 
objects  which  are  inferior  to  him  ?  And  this  is  the  custom 
of  the  Levites ;  for  the  name  of  Levi,  being  interpreted, 
means,  "  he  is  to  me,"  because  different  things  are  honoured 
by  different  people,  but  by  him  only  that  which  is  highest 
and  most  excellent,  the  Cause  of  all  things. 

XVI.  They  tell  an  old  story,  that  some  man  in  ancient 
times,  who  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  wis- 
dom, as  if  it  had  been  the  beauty  of  a  most  lovely  woman, 
once,  when  he  saw  a  most  sumptuous  preparation  of  un- 
bounded and  costly  magnificence,  looked  towards  some  of 
his  friends,  and  said,  "  Behold,  0  companions,  how  many 
things  there  are  of  which  I  have  no  need !"  And  yet  he 
had  nothing  whatever  of  even  necessary  things  beyond  his 
mere  clothes,  so  that  he  was  not  pufied  up  with  the  magni- 
tude of  his  riches,  which  has  been  the  case  with  numbers  of 

*  Deuteronomy  x.  9.  t  Numbers  xviii.  20. 
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people ;  so  that,  on  this  account,  he  spoke  arrogantly  against 
pomp  and  show. 

The  lawgiver  teaches  us  that  we  should  account  those 
people  wise  who  are  not  eager  to  be  rich  in  created  things, 
but  who  despise  all  created  things  in  comparison  of  the 
friendship  of  the  uncreated  G-od,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
the  only  true  wealth,  and  the  boundary  of  most  perfect 
happiness.  Never,  then,  let  those  men  boast,  who  have 
acquired  power  and  sovereignty,  as  some  do,  because  they 
have  subdued  one  city,  or  country,  or  nation ;  and  others, 
because  they  have  acquired  the  dominion  over  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  to  its  furthest  borders,  and  over  all  Gre- 
cian and  barbarous  nations,  and  over  all  the  rivers  and  seas, 
infinite  both  in  number  and  magnitude.  For  if,  besides 
these  things,  they  had  made  themselves  masters  (which  it  is 
impious  even  to  mention)  of  that  sublime  nature  which  was 
the  only  thing  that  the  Creator  made  free  from  the  bond  of 
slavery  and  servitude,  they  would  still  be  looked  upon  but 
as  private  individuals  in  comparison  with  the  great  kings 
who  have  received  God  for  their  inheritance ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  that  nature  which  has  acquired  a  possession  is 
better  than  the  possession  itself,  and  the  Creator  than  the 
thing  created,  by  so  much  also  are  they  more  royal. 

XVII.  Therefore,  some  people  considered,  that  they  who 
said  that  everything  was  the  property  of  the  one  good  Being, 
were  speaking  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  looking  at  the 
deficiencies  and  abundance  which  existed  externally,  and 
thinking  no  one  rich  who  was  in  want  of  either  money  or 
possessions.  But  Moses  thinks  wisdom  a  thing  of  such 
pre-eminent  value,  and  deserving  to  be  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  that  not  only  the  whole  world  deserves  to  be  his 
inheritance,  but  that  he  even  looks  upon  the  Governor  of 
the  universe  in  that  light ;  and  these  are  the  doctrines,  not 
of  men  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions,  but  of  those 
who  are  occupied  in  a  firm  and  sure  faith ;  since,  even 
now,  there  are  some  persons  among  those  who  make  a  show 
and  pretence  of  piety,  who  calumniate  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  saying,  saying  that  it  is  neither  pious  nor  safe  to  speak 
of  God  as  the  inheritance  of  a  man.  You  say  this — I  should 
say  to  them — because  ye  have  come  not  from  genuine 
passion,  but  from  a  supposititious  and  illegitimate  one,  to 
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the  investigation  of  things.  For  you  thought  it  a  matter  of 
equal  consequence  for  God  to  be  called  the  inheritance  of 
possessions,  of  vineyards,  and  oliveyards,  and  such  matters, 
and  of  wise  men ;  and  ye  did  not  perceive  that  paintings  are 
said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  painters,  and,  in  short,  that  any 
art  is  said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  artist,  not  looked  at 
as  an  earthly  possession,  but  as  a  heavenly  prize  ;  for  none 
of  such  things  are  the  property  of  any  master,  but  still  they 
are  an  advantage  to  those  who  possess  them :  so  that  you, 
O  sycophants,  hear  of  the  living  God  as  an  inheritance,  not 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  possession,  like  those  which  I  have 
enumerated,  but  as  being  the  most  beneficial  and  greatest 
of  goods  to  those  who  think  fit  to  worship  the  Cause  of 
all  good. 

XVIII.  Having,  therefore,  now  said  what  is  proper  con- 
cerning the  original  planter  and  the  original  plant,  let  us 
next  proceed,  in  due  order,  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  instruction  and  imitation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  wise  Abraham  is  said  "  to  have 
planted  a  field  at  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  to  have  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  everlasting  Lord  God."*  And  here  there 
is  no  peculiar  property  of  the  plants  mentioned,  but  only 
the  magnitude  of  the  place.  And  they  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  investigating  these  matters  say,  that  everything  which 
belongs  to  God  has  been  very  carefully  and  accurately 
described,  both  tree  and  place,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Accordingly,  they  say  that  the  tree  was  the  field  itself,  not 
like  those  trees  which  sprung  up  out  of  the  ground,  but 
rather  to  those  which  grow  according  to  the  firmly-rooted 
mind  of  the  man  who  loves  God :  and  the  place,  they  say, 
is  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  the  fruit,  the  change  of  the  name 
of  the  Lord  into  that  of  "  The  Eternal  God." 

And  it  is  necessary  further  to  give  the  probable  explana- 
tion of  each  point  of  the  things  here  mentioned.  The  field, 
then,  being  in  length  a  hundred  cubits,  and  as  many  in 
breadth,  multiplied  together  according  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  square,  is  composed  of  ten  thousand  superficial 
cubits  ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  limit  of  those  numbers  which 
increase  from  the  unit,  and  also  the  most  perfect :  so  that  the 
limit  is  the  beginning  of  numbers,  and  the  end,  in  those  calcu- 
*  Genesis  xxi.  33. 
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lations,  according  to  the  first  combination,  is  the  number  ten 
thousand ;  in  reference  to  which  fact,  some  persons  have  not 
erred  greatly,  who  have  compared  the  limit  to  the  starting- 
place,  and  the  number  ten  thousand  to  the  goal,  and  all  the 
numbers  between  these  two  to  those  who  contend  in  a  race ; 
for  they,  beginning  to  start  from  the  unit,  as  from  the  start- 
ing place,  come  to  the  number  ten  thousand  as  to  the  goal. 
Therefore,  some  persons,  departing  from  these  numbers,  as 
from  signals,  have  said  that  Grod  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  everything,  which  is  a  doctrine  admirably  calculated  to 
engender  piety.  This  doctrine,  being  implanted  in  the  soul, 
produces  a  most  beautiful  and  nutritious  fruit,  holiness ;  and 
the  place  most  suitable  for  this  fruit,  is  the  well  which  is 
called  the  oath,  in  which  there  is  a  report  that  no  water 
could  be  found.  For,  says  Moses,  "  the  children  of  Israel, 
coming  thither,  reported  to  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  digged :  and  they  said,  We  found  no  water ;  and  he 
called  that  place,  "  The  Oath."*  Let  us  now  consider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 

XIX.  Those  who  investigate  the  nature  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist,  and  who  conduct  their  examinations  of  each 
individual  matter  in  no  negligent  manner,  behave  very  lite 
those  men  who  dig  wells  ;  for  they  also  are  seeking  springs 
in  an  obscure  place.  And  all  men  have  one  common  desire, 
to  find  something  to  drink.  But  some  men's  nature  is  to 
be  nourished  by  the  food  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  others  by 
the  food  of  the  body.  As,  therefore,  some  of  those  who 
have  dug  wells  have  often  done  so  without  finding  water ; 
so  likewise  those  who  advance  far  in  knowledge,  and  who 
have  made  great  progress  in  it,  are  still  often  unable  to  attain 
do  the  end  which  they  desire.  At  all  events,  they  say  that 
men  of  extensive  learning  often  find  fault  with  their  terrible 
ignorance,  for  they  only  just  know  how  far  they  are  removed 
from  the  truth.  And  there  is  a  story  that  some  man  of  old 
time,  when  he  was  admired  for  his  wisdom,  said,  that  it  was 
a  fine  thing  that  he  should  be  admired,  who  only  just  knew 
that  he  knows  nothing. 

And  choose,  if  you  like,  any  art  you  please,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  and  the  man,  too,  who  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  most  highly  thought  of  in  regard  of  his  skill  in  it, 
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and  then  consider  if  the  professions  held  out  by  the  art  are 
equal  to  the  performances  of  the  artist ;  for  if  you  duly 
examine  the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the  performance  falls 
short  of  the  profession,  not  by  a  small,  but  by  a  vast  dis- 
tance, it  being  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  perfect  in 
any  art  whatever,  which  is  in  continual  motion  like  a  fount- 
ain, and  is  constantly  pouring  forth  various  species  of  all 
kinds  of  speculations.  On  this  account,  it  is  most  appro- 
priately denominated  an  oath,  being  the  most  certain  sign 
of  faith,  comprehending  also  the  testimony  of  God :  for  as 
he  who  swears,  calls  God  to  be  a  witness  to  a  matter 
concerning  which  a  question  is  raised,  so  it  is  not  possible 
to  swear  so  truly  about  any  matter,  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
perfection  of  no  art  whatever  can  be  found  in  the  artist  who 
professes  it. 

And  the  same  assertion  holds  good  also  with  respect  to 
all  the  other  powers  which  exist  in  us,  or  very  nearly  so ; 
for,  as  they  say,  that  no  water  was  found  in  the  well  which 
had  been  mentioned,  so  also  neither  was  there  the  faculty  of 
seeing  in  the  eyes,  or  that  of  hearing  in  the  ears,  or  that  of 
smelling  in  the  nostrils,  or,  in  short,  any  one  of  the  senses 
in  its  corresponding  organ ;  and  similarly  in  the  mind, 
there  was  not  the  faculty  of  comprehension.  For  how 
could  it  have  happened  that  any  one  should  have  made  a 
mistake  in  what  he  saw,  or  in  what  he  heard,  or  in  what  he 
understood,  if  the  comprehensions  of  each  of  these  faculties 
had  been  well  established,  and  if  they  had  had  a  trustworthy 
nature  of  themselves  without  God  implanting  accuracy  in 
them? 

XX.  Having  now,  therefore,  discussed  the  place  suf- 
ficiently in  which  the  tree  flourishes,  let  us  now,  in  con- 
clusion, examine  also  the  subject  of  the  fruit : — 

Now,  what  the  fruit  is,  Moses  will  tell  us  himself:  "  For 
the  Lord  God  everlasting,"  says  he,  "  called  it  by  its 
name.'*  Therefore  the  appellations  already  mentioned  reveal 
the  powers  existing  in  the  living  God ;  for  one  title  is  that 
of  Lord,  according  to  which  he  governs ;  and  the  other  is 
God,  according  to  which  he  is  beneficent.  For  which 
reason  also,  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  the  name  of  God  is 
*  Genesis  xxi.  33. 
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always  assumed  by  him :  for  it  was  fitting  that  the  power 
according  to  which  the  Creator,  when  he  was  bringing  his 
creatures  into  the  world,  arranged  and  adorned  them,  should 
be  invoked  also  by  that  creation.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
he  is  a  ruler,  he  has  both  powers,  that,  namely,  of  doing 
good,  and  that  of  doing  harm ;  regulating  his  conduct  on 
the  principle  of  requiting  him  who  has  done  anything.  But 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  benefactor,  he  is  inclined  only  to  one 
of  these  two  courses,  namely,  to  do  good.  And  it  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  soul  no  longer  to  feel 
any  doubt  about  the  power  of  the  king  for  both  purposes, 
but  steadily  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  fear,  which  is 
suspended  over  it,  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  a  most  firm  hope  of  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  blessings  arising  from  his 
being  beneficent  by  deliberate  intention. 

Now  the  expression,  "everlasting  God,"  is  equivalent  to, 
God  who  bestows  gifts,  not  sometimes  giving  and  some- 
times not,  but  always  and  incessantly ;  it  is  equivalent  to, 
God  who  does  good  uninterruptedly ;  to  God  who,  without 
intermission,  is  connecting  a  flow  of  benefits,  coming  one 
after  the  other ;  God,  who  pours  forth  blessings  upon  bless- 
ings, who  is  made  up  of  mercies  connected  and  united ;  God, 
who  never  omits  any  single  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  God, 
who  is  also  the  Lord,  so  that  he  is  able  to  injure. 

XXI.  This  also  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  virtue,  asked  at 
the  end  of  his  most  holy  prayers.  For  he  said,  "  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  to  me  as  God."  Which  is  equivalent  to : 
He  will  no  longer  display  towards  me  the  despotic  power  of 
his  absolute  authority,  but  rather  the  beneficent  influence  of 
his  universally  propitious  and  saving  power,  utterly  removing 
the  fear  with  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  master,  and  filling 
the  soul  with  affection  and  benevolence  as  felt  towards  a 
benefactor.  What  soul  could  ever  conceive  thus  that  the 
master  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  without  changing  anything 
of  his  own  nature,  but  remaining  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  always  was,  is  continually  kind  and  uninterruptedly 
bounteous  ?  owing  to  which  he  is,  to  those  who  are  happy, 
the  most  perfect  cause  of  unlimited  and  overflowing  bless- 
ings. And  to  trust  in  a  king  who  is  not  by  reason  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  authority  elated  so  as  to  do  injury  to  bis 
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subjects,  but  who,  through  his  love  to  mankind,  prefers  that 
every  one  should  enjoy  happiness  without  fear,  is  the 
greatest  possible  bulwark  of  prosperity  and  security. 

XXII.  What,  therefore,  we  originally  undertook  we 
have  now  nearly  fulfilled,  namely,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
fact  spoken  of  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  principle  which 
declares  God  to  be  the  most  glorious  of  all  things.  The 
portion  of  the  subject  which  follows  next,  is  the  demon- 
stration that  perfection  is  found  in  no  created  thing,  but 
that  it  does  appear  in  them  at  times  owing  to  the  grace  of 
the  great  Cause  of  all  things.  And  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is, 
that  the  graces  of  God  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that 
they  are  shed  incessantly  upon  mankind,  and  never  cease. 
Thus,  in  truth,  the  wise  man,  following  the  practice  of  the 
first  and  greatest  planter,  displays  his  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry; and  the  sacred  scripture  wishes  the  labours  of 
husbandry  to  be  performed,  even  by  those  of  us  who  are  not 
yet  perfect,  but  who  are  still  reckoned  among  the  middle 
numbers  of  those  things  which  are  accounted  duties  ;  for 
it  says,  "  When  you  go  forth  into  the  land  which  the  Lord 
your  God  giveth  to  you,  and  when  you  plant  every  tree 
which  is  good  for  food,  you  shall  completely  purify  its  un- 
cleanness.  For  three  years  it  shall  be  unclean  as  to  its  fruit, 
it  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  all  iis  fruit 
shall  be  holy,  being  praised  by  the  Lord.  And  in  the  fifth 
year  you  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;  and  everything  that 
it  bears  shall  be  useful  to  you :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."* 
Therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
plant  those  trees  which  are  eatable,  before  they  arrived  in 
the  country  which  had  been  given  them  by  God;  for  he 
says,  "  When  you  go  forth  into  the  land,  ....  and  when 
you  plant  every  tree  which  is  good  for  food."  So  that 
while  we  are  outside  of  the  promised  land,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  cultivate  such  trees ;  and  this  is  very  natural ;  for  as 
long  as  the  mind  has  not  entered  upon  the  path  of  wisdom, 
but  turns  aside  and  wanders  out  of  the  road,  it  cares  only 
for  the  trees  which  do  not  admit  of  being  cultivated  or  used 
for  food  of  men, — trees  which  are  barren  and  useless,  and 
which,  though  they  bear,  bear  no  fruit  which  is  eatable. 
But  when  the  mind,  having  entered  upon  the  path  of 
*  Leviticus  xix.  23. 
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wisdom,  marches  along  with  its  doctrines,  and  begins  to 
keep  pace  with  them  all,  it  then  cultivates  the  useful  trees, 
which  are  capable  of  bearing  eatable  fruit,  instead  of  caring 
for  those  useless  kinds  ;  it  cultivates  a  mastery  over,  instead 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  and  knowledge  instead  of 
ignorance,  and  good  instead  of  evil. 

Since  therefore  he  who  is  led  into  the  path  of  virtue  is 
still  at  a  long  distance  from  the  end,  it  is  very  naturally  laid 
as  an  injunction  upon  the  man  who  plants,  to  remove  the 
uncleanness  of  that  which  is  planted.  And  what  this  is,  we 
will  now  consider. 

XXIII.  These  duties  which  are  as  it  were  in  the  middle, 
appear  to  me  to  be  properly  looked  upon  in  the  same  light 
as  those  trees,  which  admit  of  being  cultivated  and  used  for 
food  ;  for  each  of  them  bears  most  useful  fruits,  the  one  for 
the  body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul.  But  in  the  middle 
there  must  necessarily  be  many  injurious  plants  springing 
up  with  and  growing  along-side  of  them,  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  that  the  better  sorts  may  not  be  injured. 
May  I  not  call  the  restoration  of  a  deposit  a  useful  plant  of 
the  soul  ?  But  still  this  plant  requires  purification  and 
exceeding  attention.  What  then  is  the  purification  ? 
This.  Having  taken  a  deposit  from  a  man  while  he  is 
sober,  you  must  not  restore  it  to  him  while  he  is  drunk,  or 
intemperate,  or  mad ;  for  in  such  a  case  though  he  may 
have  received  the  advantage  of  having  his  own  back  again, 
he  will  have  no  opportunity  of  being  benefited  by  it. 
Again.  You  must  not  restore  a  deposit  to  debtors  or  to 
slaves  while  their  creditors  or  their  masters  are  present ; 
for  that  is  betraying,  and  not  a  restoration  of  a  deposit. 
Nor  must  you  keep  faith  in  small  things  in  the  hope 
merely  of  gaining  confidence,  so  as  to  have  greater  things 
entrusted  to  you.  For  those  who  fish,  and  who  let  down 
small  baits  into  the  sea,  with  the  view  of  catching  larger 
fish,  are  not  very  much  to  be  blamed,  as  they  say  that  they  are 
providing  for  the  good  supply  of  the  market,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  supply  men  with  unlimited  food  for  every 
day.  But  no  one  should  use  as  a  bait,  the  restoration  of  a 
deposit  of  small  value  by  way  of  obtaining  a  larger  one, 
holding  forth  in  his  hands,  and  displaying  the  deposit  of 
one  individual,  and  that  a  trifling  one,  and  in  his  intention 
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appropriating  the  deposits  of  every  body,  and  those  too  of  un- 
speakable value.  If,  therefore,  you  remove  the  uncleanness 
of  your  deposit,  as  of  these  trees,  namely,  the  inquiries 
threatened  by  plotters,  the  evils  arising  from  want  of 
opportunity  and  treachery,  and  all  things  of  similar  kinds ; 
you  will  bring  into  a  state  of  cultivation  and  usefulness, 
that  which  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  wild. 

XXIV.  And  in  the  case  of  the  tree  of  friendship,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  and  eradicate  these  things  which 
shoot  up  by  the  side  of  it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
more  valuable  plant.  And  the  evil  plants  which  spring  up 
along-side  are  these  :  the  tricky  blandishments  of  courtesans 
towards  their  lovers,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  parasites  to 
those  whom  they  flatter.  For  one  may  see  those  who 
make  a  traffic  of  their  personal  beauty,  clinging  to  their 
lovers  as  if  they  were  excessively  fond  of  them ;  but  they 
love  not  them  but  themselves,  and  they  are  eager  only  for 
their  daily  gains.  And  as  for  flatterers,  sometimes  they 
conceal  unspeakable  hatred  towards  those  whom  they 
flatter ;  but  still,  being  slaves  to  gluttony  and  intemperance, 
they  are  on  that  account  induced  to  pay  court  to  those  who 
can  supply  their  immoderate  appetites.  But  the  tree  of 
science  and  unadulterated  friendship  having  rejected  and 
discarded  these  things,  will  bear  fruit  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  those  who  use  it,  namely,  incorruptible 
good  faith.  For  good- will  is  a  desire  that  one's  neighbour 
should  enjoy  good  things  for  his  own  sake.  But  courtesans 
and  flatterers  are  anxious  solely  for  their  own  advantage, 
which  is  the  only  motive  why  they  should  confer  pleasure, 
the  first  on  their  lovers,  and  the  latter  on  the  objects  of 
their  flatteries.  We  must  therefore  cut  down  all  trickeries 
and  flatteries  as  evil  plants  growing  up  near  the  tree  of 
friendship. 

XXV.  The  due  attention  to  sacred  rites,  and  good  faith 
in  the  matter  of  sacrifices,  are  the  most  excellent  of  trees  ; 
but  along-side  of  them  an  evil  grows  up,  namely,  superstition, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  eradicate  before  it  has  time  to 
blossom.  For  some  persons  have  fancied  the  sacrificing  of 
oxen  to  be  piety,  and  they  assign  a  portion  of  all  that  they 
steal  or  obtain  by  denials,  or  by  cheating  their  creditors,  or 
by  plundering,  to  the  altars.     Impious  wretches  that  they 
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are;  thinking  that  thus  they  are  paying  a  price  to  huy 
themselves  off  from  suffering  punishment  for  their  offences. 
But  to  such  persons  I  would  say,  O  ye  men,  the  tribunal 
of  God  is  not  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes ;  so  that  those  who 
have  guilty  minds  will  be  rejected,  even  if  they  sacrifice  a 
hundred  oxen  every  day ;  and  those  who  are  innocent  will 
be  received,  even  if  they  never  sacrifice  at  all.  For  God 
delights  in  altars  on  which  no  fire  is  burned,  but  which  are 
frequented  by  virtues,  and  which  do  not  blaze  with  great 
flame,  such  as  those  sacrifices  do  kindle  which  are  offered  by 
impious  men,  and  which  are  no  sacrifices  at  all,  and  which 
serve  to  remind  one  of  the  ignorances  and  wickedness  of 
each  of  the  sacrificers  ;  for  Moses  has  somewhere  spoken 
of  a  sacrifice  "  reminding  one  of  sin."* 

All  such  things  therefore,  being  the  causes  of  great  injury, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  and  eradicate,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  in  which  it  is  enjoined  "  to  remove  the  uncleanness 
of  the  tree  which  has  been  planted,  bearing  eatable  fruit."f 

XXVI.  But  we,  even  after  we  have  been  instructed, 
make  no  progress  in  learning ;  but  some  persons,  having  a 
self-taught  natural  instinct,  purify  what  is  good  from  the 
evils  which  surround  it,  as  Jacob  did,  he  who  was  surnamed 
the  practicer  of  virtue  ;  for  he  "  peeled  the  rods,  leaving  on 
the  white  bark,  having  stripped  off  all  the  green;" J  in 
order  that  the  dark  and  dusky  vanity  in  the  middle  being 
taken  away  in  every  case,  a  white  appearance  might  be  dis- 
played, which  should  be  produced  so  as  to  be  akin  to  it,  not 
by  diversified  art  but  by  nature  ;  in  reference  to  which  it  is 
also  commanded  in  the  law  which  was  established  in  cases 
of  leprosy,  that  "  the  man  who  was  not  infected  with  any 
variation  of  colour,  but  who  was  white  all  over  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  his  feet,  should  be  pure."§  In  order 
that,  according  to  the  similitude  of  the  body,  those  who  have 
discarded  the  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  and  ambiguous,  and 
uncertain  disposition  of  mind,  may  embrace  the  simple, 
uncoloured,  unambiguous,  plain  complexion  of  truth ;  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  tree  is  purified,  contains  a  principle,  the 
assertion  of  which  is  founded  surely  in  truth,  but  to  make 
the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the  fruit  is  saying  what 
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is  not  equally  clear  or  credible ;  for  no  cultivator  of  figs  or 
grapes,  or,  in  sort,  of  any  fruit  whatever,  purifies  them. 

XXVII.  And  again  Moses  says,  "Its  fruit  shall  be 
impure  for  three  days,  it  shall  not  be  eaten;"*  as  if  in 
fact  it  were  customary  for  it  to  be  purified  for  ever.  "We 
must,  therefore,  say  that  this  is  one  of  those  expressions 
which  have  a  concealed  meaning,  since  the  words  themselves 
are  not  quite  consistent  with  it ;  for  the  expression  is  an 
ambiguous  one ;  for  it  bears  one  sense  of  this'  kind,  the  fruit 
shall  remain  for  three  years  ;  and  then  there  is  a  distinct 
injunction,  "  it  shall  not  be  eaten  before  it  is  purified."  But 
there  is  also  another  meaning,  "  the  fruit  of  the  tree  shall 
for  three  years  be  unpurified,  and  while  in  that  state  it  shall 
not  be  eaten."  According,  then,  to  the  former  statement 
one  may  understand  it  in  this  manner :  the  three  years  being 
taken  for  time  which  is  divided  into  three  portions ;  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  time  to  be  divided  into  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  ;  therefore  the  fruit  of  education  will  exist, 
and  will  endure,  and  will  last  unimpaired  through  all  the 
divisions  of  time,  a  statement  equivalent  to — it  will  never 
receive  any  corruption,  for  the  nature  of  good  is  imperishable. 

But  the  fruit  which  is  not  purified  shall  not  be  eaten ; 
inasmuch  as  virtuous  reasons,  duly  purified  and  rendered 
sound,  nourish  the  soul,  and  give  vigour  to  the  mind ;  but 
the  opposite  kinds  are  not  nutritious,  but  bring  disease  and 
destruction  on  the  soul. 

According  to  the  other  meaning,  as  in  the  disputes  of 
dialecticians,  the  word  "undemonstrated"  is  used  in  a 
double  sense,  either  of  a  proposition  which  it  is  hard  to 
demonstrate  by  reason  of  its  difficulty,  or  of  one  which  is 
intrinsically  so  plain  as  to  require  no  demonstration,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  established  not  by  the  testimony  of 
any  one  else,  but  by  its  own  internal  evidence.  So  also 
fruit  may  be  understood  as  not  being  purified,  either  when 
it  is  so  impure  as  to  be  difficult  to  purify,  or  when  it 
requires  no  purification,  but  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  pure 
of  itself. 

Such  now  is  the  fruit  of  education ;  being  for  three  years, 

that  is  to  say  for  all  time,  divided  as  it  is  into  three  portions, 

most  completely  pure  and  brilliant,  being  overshadowed  by 

no  injurious  thing,  and  having  no  need  whatever  of  any 
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washings  or  purifications,  or  any  thing  else  whatever  which 
tends  to  cleansing. 

XXVIII.  "  But  in  the  fourth  year,"  says  the  scripture, 
"  all  the  fruit  of  the  tree  shall  be  sacred,  being  praised  by 
the  Lord."*  The  prophetic  books  appear  often  to  dignify 
the  number  four  in  many  places  of  the  exposition  of  the  law, 
and  most  especially  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe ;  for  the  light  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  and  held  in  honour,  being  that  which  throws  the 
most  brilliant  light  both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  things, 
and  upon  its  own  parents  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  upon 
the  most  sacred  company  of  the  stars,  which  by  their  rising 
and  setting  fix  the  boundaries  of  night  and  day,  and,  more- 
over, of  months  and  years,  and  which  have  shown  the  nature 
of  number,  to  which,  also,  the  greatest  good  of  the  soul  is 
attributed,  Moses  says  was  created  on  the  fourth  day.  And 
now  he  honours  this  day  in  a  remarkable  degree,  assigning 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  to  God,  in  accordance  with  no  other 
time  than  with  the  fourth  year  after  they  are  planted ;  for 
this  has  a  principle  in  it  very  consistent  with  nature  and 
with  good  morals. 

At  all  events  it  so  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  universe, 
the  elements  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  are  four — 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire.  Also,  that  the  seasons  of  the 
year  are  equal  in  number,  namely,  winter  and  summer,  and 
those  others  which  are  between  these  two,  spring  and 
autumn.  And  as  this  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  square 
numbers,  it  is  found  to  exist  in  right  angles,  as  the  figure 
of  a  square  in  geometry  shows.  And  right  angles  are 
manifest  examples  of  correctness  of  reason.  And  right 
reason  is  an  everlasting  fountain  of  virtues.  It  follows, 
therefore,  of  necessity  that  the  sides  of  a  square  must  be  all 
equal  to  one  another.  And  equality  is  the  parent  of  justice, 
which  is  the  mistress  and  ruler  of  all  the  virtues,  so  that  it 
is  now  proved  that  this  number  four  is  the  symbol  of 
equality,  and  justice,  and  of  all  virtue,  beyond  any  other 
number.  And  the  number  four  is  likewise  called  "all," 
because  it  comprehends  in  its  power  the  numbers  up  to  ten, 
and  the  number  ten  itself. 

XXIX.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  numbers  up  to 
itself  is  manifest  to  every  one ;  but  that  it  also  comprehends 
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the  numbers  which  come  after  it,  is  very  easily  seen  by  a 
calculation  of  numbers,  when  we  have  put  them  together, 
one,  two,  three,  four,  we  shall  find  what  we  were  doubting 
about ;  for  of  one  and  four,  the  number  five  will  be  found  to 
be  composed,  and  of  two  and  four  six  are  made  up;  the 
number  seven,  again,  consists  of  three  and  four ;  agaia, 
according  to  a  triple  combination  of  one,  and  three,  and 
four,  the  number  eight  is  composed ;  also  of  two,  and  three, 
aud  four,  the  number  nine ;  and  the  number  ten  is  made  of 
all  the  numbers  together,  for  one,  and  two,  and  three,  and 
four  make  ten.  On  this  account  also,  Moses  said  that  in 
the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  of  the  tree  shall  be  holy ;  for 
this  number  has  an  even,  and  an  entire,  and  a  full,  and  (as 
one  may  almost  say)  every  possible  reason  in  it,  because  the 
number  ten,  of  which  four  is  the  parent,  is  the  first  starting 
place  of  all  the  numbers  when  put  together  after  the  unit ; 
and  the  number  four  and  the  number  ten  are  both  also 
called  u  all,"  but  the  number  ten  is  so  called  by  reason  of  its 
operation,  this  number  four  with  reference  to  its  potentiality. 
XXX.  And  Moses  very  appropriately  says  that  the  fruit 
of  education  is  not  only  holy  but  also  praised ;  for  every 
one  of  the  virtues  is  a  holy  thing,  but  most  especially  is 
gratitude  holy ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  show  gratitude  to 
God  in  a  genuine  manner,  by  those  means  which  people  in 
general  think  the  only  ones,  namely  offerings  and  sacrifices ; 
for  the  whole  world  could  not  be  a  temple  worthy  to  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  except  by  means  of  praises  and  hymns, 
and  those  too  must  be  such  as  are  sung,  not  by  loud  voices, 
but  by  the  invisible  and  pure  mind,  which  shall  raise  the 
shout  and  song  to  him.  At  all  events  there  is  an  old  saying 
often  quoted,  originally  invented  by  wise  men,  but,  as  is 
often  the  case,  handed  down  in  succession  to  future  ages, 
and  one  which  has  not  escaped  our  ears,  which  are  always 
greedy  of  instruction,  and  it  is  to  this  effect,  "  When," 
say  they,  "the  Creator  had  finished  the  whole  world,  he 
asked  of  one  of  his  ministers,  whether  he  felt  that  any  thing 
that  was  wanting  which  had  not  been  created  of  all  the 
things  that  are  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  or  of  all  that 
have  received  the  sublime  nature  of  the  air,  or  the  loftiest 
nature  of  all  the  universe,  namely,  that  of  the  heaven  ;  and 
he  replied,  that  every  thing  every  where  was  perfect  and 
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complete ;  but  that  he  wished  for  one  thing  only,  namely 
for  reason,  which  should  be  able  duly  to  praise  it  all,  and 
which  should  not  so  much  praise  as  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  exceeding  excellence  existing  throughout,  even  in  these 
things  which  appeared  the  most  unimportant  and  the  most 
obscure  ;  for  he  said  that  an  exact  account  of  the  works  of 
Grod  was  their  most  complete  and  adequate  panegyric,  since 
they  required  no  addition  of  external  things  to  set  them 
forth,  but  were  of  such  a  character  that  the  bare  plain  truth 
was  their  most  perfect  encomium."  And  when  the  Father 
had  heard  what  he  said  he  praised  it  all,  and  at  no  distant 
time  produced  a  race,  which  should  be  capable  of  receiving 
all  learning,  and  of  composing  hymns  of  praise,  producing 
them  from  one  of  the  faculties  existing  around  him,  the  virgin 
memory,  whose  name  men  in  general  distort  and  call  her 
Mnemosyne. 

XXXI.  This  is  then  the  purport  of  that  legend  of  the 
ancients,  and  we  in  accordance  with  that  story  say,  that  it 
is  the  most  appropriate  work  of  God  to  confer  benefits,  and 
of  created  beings  to  show  gratitude,  since  they  are  unable 
to  give  any  requital  of  those  benefits  beyond  gratitude  ;  for 
whatever  he  might  be  inclined  to  give  as  a  requital  for  the 
other  things  which  he  has  received,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
private  property  of  him  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  not  of  the  nature  which  offers  it.  Having  learnt  there- 
fore that  there  is  only  one  employment  possible  for  us  of  all 
the  things  that  seem  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  God, 
namely  the  display  of  gratitude,  let  us  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  study  this,  with  our  voice,  and  with  useful  writings, 
and  let  us  never  desist  composing  encomiastic  orations  and 
poems,  in  order  that  both  the  Creator  and  the  world  may  be 
honoured  by  every  description  of  utterance  which  can  be 
exhibited  in  either  speaking  or  singing ;  the  one  being,  as 
some  has  said,  the  best  of  all  causes,  and  the  other  the  most 
perfect  of  all  created  things. 

XXXII.  Since  therefore  all  the  fruit  of  the  soul  is  con- 
secrated in  the  fourth  year  and  the  fourth  number ;  in  the 
fifth  year  we  ourselves  shall  be  allowed  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it  for  ourselves ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  In  the 
fifth  year  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;"  since  it  has  been 
established  by  a  perpetual  law  of  nature,  that  account  shall 
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be  taken  of  the  creation  after  the  Creator  in  every  thing ;  so 
that  even  if  we  are  thought  worthy  of  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  considered  a  marvellous  thing ;  and  on  this  account 
it  assigns  to  us  the  fruit  of  the  fifth  year,  because  the 
number  five  is  the  number  appropriate  to  the  outward 
sense  :  and  if  one  must  tell  the  truth,  that  which  nourishes 
our  minds  is  the  outward  sense,  which  by  means  of  our  eyes 
sets  before  us  the  distinctive  qualities  of  colours  and  forms, 
and  by  means  of  our  ears  presents  us  with  all  the  various 
peculiarities  of  sounds,  and  with  smells  by  means  of  the 
nose,  and  with  tastes  through  the  medium  of  the  mouth, 
and  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  yielding  softness  and 
resisting  hardness,  or  of  softness  and  roughness,  or  again 
of  heat  and  cold,  by  means  of  the  faculty  which  is  dispersed 
over  the  whole  body,  which  we  usually  denominate  touch. 

XXXIII.  But  the  most  correct  example  of  what  has 
been  said,  is  afforded  by  the  sons  of  Leah,  that  is  of  virtue, 
not  all  her  sons,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  for  with  respect 
to  the  fourth,  Moses  says  that,  then  she  ceased  to  bring 
forth,*  and  his  name  was  called  Judah,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, is  "  confession  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  fifth  she 
called  Issachar,  and  the  name  being  interpreted,  means 
"  reward  ;"  and  after  she  had  brought  forth  in  this  manner, 
the  soul  immediately  spoke  and  related  what  it  had  suffered ; 
for  says  Moses,  "  She  called  his  name  Issachar,  which  means 
reward. "f  Therefore  Judas,  the  mind  which  blesses  God, 
and  which  is  without  ceasing,  devoted  to  pouring  forth 
hymns  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  him,  is  himself  in  truth 
"the  holy  and  praiseworthy  fruit," J  being  produced  not  by 
the  trees  of  the  earth  but  by  a  rational  and  virtuous  nature. 
In  reference  to  which,  the  nature  which  brought  him  forth 
is  said  to  have  desisted,  from  bringing  forth,  since  she  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn,  when  she  had  come  to  the  limit  of 
perfection ;  for  of  all  successful  actions  which  are  brought 
forth,  the  best  and  most  perfect  production  is  a  hymn  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe ;  and  the  fifth  son  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  trees  planted  in  the 
fifth  year ;  for  the  tiller  of  the  earth  after  a  fashion  takes 
his  reward  from  the  trees  in  the  fifth  year,  and  he  takes  the 
offspring  of  the  soul,  Issachar,  who  was  called  the  "  reward," 

*  Genesis  xxix.  35.  t  Genesis  xxx.  18.  X  Leviticus  xix.  24. 
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and  very  naturally,  being  brought  forth  after  the  grateful 
Judah ;  for  to  a  grateful  person  gratitude  is  a  most  sufficient 
reward.  Therefore,  the  fruits  of  the  trees  are  called  the 
produce  of  the  owners  of  the  trees  ;  but  the  fruit  of  in- 
struction and  wisdom  is  no  longer  the  produce  of  man,  but 
as  Moses  says,  "  of  the  universal  Governor  alone ;"  for  after 
he  has  spoken  of  his  produce,  he  adds,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,"  asserting  most  distinctly  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  fruit  is  the  produce  of  the  soul. 

And  with  this  assertion,  this  oracle  delivered  by  one  of  the 
prophets  is  consistent,  "  Fruit  from  me  has  been  found  by 
you.  "What  wise  man  will  understand  this  ?  Will  any  in- 
telligent person  comprehend  it  ?"*  For  it  does  not  belong 
to  every  one,  but  only  to  the  wise  man,  to  understand  whose 
the  fruit  of  the  mind  is. 

XXXIV.  Therefore,  concerning  that  most  ancient  and 
sacred  husbandry,  which  the  Cause  of  all  things  uses  with 
reference  to  the  world,  that  most  productive  of  trees,  and 
concerning  that  other  kind  in  imitation  of  it  which  the  vir- 
tuous man  studies,  and  concerning  the  ordinary  quaternion  of 
prizes,  and  the  laws  and  precepts  which  all  tend  to  the  same 
point,  we  have  now  spoken  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  vine-planting  of  the  just  Noah 
which  is  a  species  of  husbandry. 

For  it  is  said  that  "  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  of 
the  earth,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  got  drunk. "f  Therefore,  the  wise  man  here  cultivates 
with  skill  and  science  the  tree  of  drunkenness,  though  fools 
enter  upon  its  management  in  an  unartistic  and  negligent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  speak  in  a  fitting 
manner  about  drunkenness ;  for  we  shall  presently  know  the 
power  also  of  that  tree  which  gives  rise  to  it.  Afterwards, 
we  will  examine  with  accuracy  what  has  been  said  by  the 
lawgiver  concerning  drunkenness,  but  at  present  we  will  ex- 
amine what  determination  others  have  come  to  on  this 
subject. 

XXXV.  Now,  among  many  philosophers,  this  question 
has  been  investigated  with  no  slight  degree  of  pains,  and 
the  question  is  proposed  in  this  manner,  whether  the  wise 
man  will  get  drunk  ?     Therefore,  to  get  drunk  is  a  matter 

*  Hosea  xiv.  9.  f  Genesis  ix.  20. 
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of  a  twofold  nature,  one  part  of  it  being  equivalent  to  being 
overcome  with  wine ;  the  other,  to  behaving  foolishly  in  one's 
eups.  But  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  this  proposition, 
some  have  said  that  the  wise  man  never  takes  too  much  un- 
mixed wine,  and  never  behaves  foolishly  ;  for  that  the  one  is 
an  error,  and  that  the  other  is  an  efficient  cause  of  error,  and 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  inconsistent  with  good 
conduct.  Others  again  have  asserted,  that  to  be  overcome 
with  wine  is  appropriate  even  to  a  virtuous  man,  but  that  to 
behave  foolishly  is  inconsistent  with  his  character.  For  that 
the  wisdom  which  is  in  him  is  sufficient  to  resist  those  things 
which  attempt  to  do  him  injury,  and  to  destroy  the  innova- 
tions which  they  seek  to  produce  in  the  soul,  and  that  wis- 
dom is  endued  with  a  power  capable  of  extinguishing  the 
passions,  whether  they  be  fanned  by  the  impetuous  gale  of 
furious  love,  or  kindled  by  abundant  and  heating  wine,  and 
that  owing  to  this  power  it  will  always  be  superior  to 
them. 

Since  also  of  those  who  dive  beneath  a  deep  river  or  under 
the  sea,  some  are  destroyed  from  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  but  others  who  are  possessed  of  this  knowledge 
are  very  speedily  saved ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  quantity  of 
wine,  inundating  the  soul  like  a  torrent,  sometimes  weighs 
it  down  and  precipitates  it  to  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance, 
but  at  other  times  is  unable  to  part  it,  because  it  is  supported 
and  borne  aloft  by  saving  instruction. 

Those  again  who  have  not  sufficiently  observed  the  great- 
ness of  this  excess  with  respect  to  passion  in  the  wise  man, 
have  pressed  him  down,  when  he  was  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  sublime  things,  from  heaven  to  earth,  as  those  men 
do  who  are  seeking  to  catch  birds,  in  order  to  involve  him  in 
disasters  similar  to  their  own ;  but  others,  seeing  the  great 
height  of  his  virtue,  have  said  that  a  wise  man,  if  he  indulges 
in  wine  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  by  all  means 
cease  to  be  master  of  himself,  and  will  go  astray,  and  will 
not  only  let  his  hands  droop  out  of  weakness,  like  those  ath- 
letes do  who  are  defeated,  but  will  also  droop  his  neck  and 
his  head,  and  stumble,  and  fall  down,  coming  to  the  ground 
with  his  whole  body. 

XXXVI.  Having  then  learnt  this  beforehand,  the  wise 
man  will  never  of  his  own  accord  think  fit  to  enter  upon  a 
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contest  of  hard  drinking,  unless  there  were  great  things  at 
stake,  such  as  the  safety  of  his  country,  or  the  honour  of  his 
parents,  or  the  preservation  of  his  children,  or  of  his  nearest 
relations,  or  in  short,  the  success  and  prosperity  of  some  im- 
portant public  or  private  interest.  For  he  would  not  take 
a  deadly  poison  unless  the  occasion  compelled  him  very 
strongly  to  depart  from  life,  as  it  might  urge  him  to  depart 
from  his  country.  And  at  all  events  it  is  plain,  that  un- 
mixed wine  is  a  poison,  which  is  the  cause,  if  not  of  death, 
at  least  of  madness,  and  why  may  we  not  pronounce  mad- 
ness to  be  death,  since  by  it  the  most  important  thing  in 
us  dies,  namely,  the  mind  ?  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
man  would  without  the  slightest  hesitation  choose  (if  a  choice 
was  permitted  him),  that  death  which  separates  and  disunites 
the  soul  and  the  body  as  a  lesser  evil  in  preference  to  that 
greater  one — the  alienation  of  the  mind. 

On  this  account,  forsooth,  men  of  old  time  called  skill  in 
the  art  of  making  wine  madness  (/uuzivopivrf),  and  called  the 
Bacchse  who  were  carried  away  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
mad  women  (Maivddsg),  since  wine  is  the  cause  of  madness 
and  folly  to  those  who  indulge  in  it  insatiably. 

XXXVII.  Such  then  are,  as  it  were,  the  prefaces  of  this 
discussion  or  investigation.  Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  other 
parts  of  this  question  which  is  divided  into  two  heads  as  is 
natural ;  the  one  view  affirming  that  the  wise  man  will  occa- 
sionally be  drunk,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  insisting 
that  he  will  not  get  drunk.  Now  it  is  well  to  ruminate  the 
arguments  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  former  view, 
having  first  of  all  taken  our  beginning  from  this  point,  that 
of  things  some  are  homonymous,  and  others  are  only  synony- 
mous. And  it  is  admitted  that  the  being  homonymous  and 
the  being  synonymous  are  two  opposite  things,  because 
homonymy  is  predicated  of  many  subjects  which  have  one 
common  name ;  and  synonymy  is  the  application  of  many 
different  names  to  one  subject.  For  instance,  the  name  of 
dog  is  beyond  all  question  a  homonymy,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
prehends many  dissimilar  things  which  are  signified  by  that 
appellation.  For  there  is  a  terrestrial  barking  animal  called 
a  dog ;  there  is  also  a  marine  monster  with  the  same  name  ; 
there  is  also  the  star  in  heaven,  which  the  poets  call  the 
autumnal  star,  because  it  rises  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
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for  the  sake  of  ripening  the  fruits  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection. Moreover,  there  were  the  philosophers  who  came 
from  the  cynic  school,  Aristippus  and  Diogenes ;  and  others 
too  who  chose  to  practise  the  same  mode  of  life,  an  incal- 
culable number  of  men. 

Again  there  are  other  appellations  which  differ  from  one 
another,  but  still  signify  but  one  thing,  as  a  shaft,  a  bolt, 
an  arrow  ;  for  all  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  weapon  which 
is  sent  from  the  string  of  the  bow  against  the  mark ;  and 
again  there  are  the  words,  oar,  scull,  and  blade,  to  express  the 
instrument  used  for  propelling  a  vessel,  of  equal  power  with 
sails ;  for  whenever  a  ship,  by  reason  of  a  calm  or  of  un- 
favourable winds  cannot  use  its  sails,  then  those,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  sitting  down  as  rowers,  and  stretching  out  their 
oars  on  each  side  like  wings,  compel  it  to  proceed  onwards  as 
if  borne  on  wings  ;  and  so  the  vessel  being  borne  on  the  top 
of  the  waves,  and  rather  running  over  them  than  cutting 
through  them,  hastens  along  with  a  speedy  voyage,  and 
speedily  anchors  in  a  safe  harbour.  And  again,  a  staff,  and 
a  stick,  and  a  cane,  are  all  different  appellations  of  one  sub- 
ject with  which  we  can  strike,  or  support  one's  self  steadily, 
and  on  which  one  can  lean,  and  do  many  other  things  besides. 
And  we  have  enumerated  these  instances  not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  long  story,  but  in  order  that  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

XXXVIII.  The  ancients  called  unmixed  wine  ohog,  and 
also  pttu.  At  all  events,  this  latter  name  is  used  in  very 
many  passages  of  poetry,  so  that  if  those  names  are  accounted 
synonymous  which  are  applied  to  one  subject,  then  oJvog  and 
pedvo-ftoi,  and  other  words  derived  from  them  will  differ  in 
nothing  but  sound,  and  the  being  overcome  with  wine 
(oivoxJcdai),  and  the  being  drunk  (fiidvsn),  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  And  both  these  words  intimate  a  taking  of 
too  much  wine,  which  nevertheless  there  may  be  many 
reasons  for  a  good  man  not  turning  away  from  ;  and  if  he  be 
overcome  with  wine  he  will  also  be  drunk,  being  nevertheless 
not  made  in  any  respect  the  worse  by  his  drunkenness,  but 
remaining  the  same  as  if  he  had  simply  been  well  filled  with 
wine. 

"We  have  now  detailed  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  a 
wise  man  getting  drunk  :  and  the  second  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  men  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a 
amall  portion  of  them,  do  not  choose  in  any  way  to  resemble 
the  men  of  old  times ;  but  both  in  mind  and  action  they 
show  that  they  are  in  no  respect  agreed  with  them,  but 
that  they  differ  from  them  widely.  Tor  they  have  made 
such  a  revolution  as  to  bring  reasons  which  were  sound  and 
healthy  into  incurable  decay  and  destruction.  And  in  the 
place  of  a  vigorous  and  athletic  habit,  they  have  brought 
almost  every  thing  into  a  state  of  disease ;  and  in  the  place 
of  a  full,  and  strong,  and  sinewy  body,  they  have  rendered 
it  weak,  inducing  an  unnatural,  and  swollen,  and  sickly 
habit,  filling  it  up  with  empty  wind  alone,  which  soon 
bursts  by  reason  of  the  want  of  any  power  to  keep  it  to- 
gether, when  it  is  extended  in  the  greatest  degree.  And  the 
actions  of  created  beings,  which  are  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  which  were,  as  one  may  say,  masculine  actions, 
those  also  they  have  made  disgraceful  feminine  instead,  and 
discreditable  instead  of  honourable,  so  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  found,  either  in  deed  or  in  words,  inclined  to  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  manners. 

Therefore,  the  poets  and  historians  who  lived  in  their 
time,  and  all  other  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  literary 
studies,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  soothing  and  tick- 
ling the  ears  with  rhythmical  sounds,  but,  if  there  was  any- 
thing broken,  so  to  say,  and  relaxed  in  the  mind,  they 
roused  it  up,  and  whatever  there  was  in  it  suited  to  their 
purpose  they  improved  by  initiation  into  natural  philosophy 
and  virtue.  But  the  cooks  and  confectioners  of  our  time, 
and  those  persons  who  are  only  artists  of  superfluous  luxury, 
in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  making  perfumes,  are  always 
building  up  the  outward  senses  with  some  new  colour,  or 
shape,  or  scent,  or  flavour,  so  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  most 
important  part  of  us,  the  mind. 

XXXIX.  And  why  do  I  mention  these  things  ?  In  order 
to  show  that  the  men  of  the  present  day  do  not  use  wine 
now  as  the  ancients  did.  For  now  they  drink  eagerly 
without  once  taking  breath,  till  the  body  and  soul  are  both 
wholly  relaxed,  and  they  keep  on  bidding  their  cup-bearers 
to  bring  more  wine,  and  are  angry  with  them  if  they  delay 
while  they  are  cooling  what  is  called  by  them  the  hot  drink ; 
and  in  a  vile  imitation  of  the  gymnastic  contests,  they  insti- 
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tute  a  contest  among  their  fellow  revellers  as  to  who  can 
drink  most  wine,  in  which  they  do  many  glorious  things  to 
one  another,  biting  one  another's  ears  and  noses,  and  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  their  hands,  and  any  other  parts  of 
the  body  they  can  get  at.  Now,  these  are  the  contests  of 
revelry  while  in  youth  and  vigour,  and,  as  one  may  say,  in 
its  prime ;  but  the  others  are  the  deeds  of  that  ancient  and 
more  old-fashioned  sort.  For  the  men  of  old  time  began 
every  good  action  with  perfect  sacrifices,  thinking  that  in 
that  way  the  result  would  be  most  favourable  to  them ;  and 
even  if  the  occasion  required  especial  promptitude  in  action, 
still  they  did  not  begin  till  they  had  offered  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  But  in  all  cases  waited,  thinking  that  haste  was 
not  in  every  case  better  than  slowness.  For  speed,  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  forethought,  is  injurious,  but  slowness, 
when  founded  on  good  hope,  is  advantageous. 

Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  wine 
require  much  care,  they  did  not  drink  unmixed  wine  either 
in  great  quantities  or  at  all  times,  but  only  in  moderation 
and  on  fitting  occasions.  For  first,  of  all,  they  offered  up 
prayers  and  instituted  sacrifices,  and  then,  having  propitiated 
the  deity,  and  having  purified  their  bodies  and  souls,  the 
former  with  baths,  and  the  latter  with  the  waters  of  laws 
and  of  right  instruction,  they  then  turned  their  cheerful 
and  rejoicing  countenances  to  more  luxurious  food,  very 
often  not  returning  home  but,  walking  about  in  the  temples 
in  which  they  sacrificed,  in  order  that,  by  keeping  in  mind 
their  sacrifices,  and  having  a  due  respect  for  the  place,  they 
might  enjoy  what  should  be  really  a  most  sacred  feast,  doing 
no  wrong  either  in  word  or  deed.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
what  they  say  the  word  pidvav,  to  be  drunk,  derives  its  name 
from ;  because,  ptra,  rb  dveiv  (after  sacrificing)  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  men  of  old  to  drink  great  quantities  of  wine. 

And  to  whom  could  the  manner  of  using  unmixed  wine 
described  above  be  more  appropriate  than  to  wise  men  to 
whom  the  work  to  be  done  before  drinking,  namely, 
sacrificing,  is  so  appropriate  ?  For  one  may  almost  say  that 
no  bad  man  can  really  perform  sacrifices,  not  even  if  he 
were  to  bring  the  altar  ten  thousand  oxen  every  day  without 
intermission ;  for  his  most  important  and  indispensable 
offering,  namely  his  mind,  is  polluted.     And  it  is  impious  for 
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polluted  things  to  come  near  to  the  altar.  This,  now,  is  the 
second  point  of  view  in  which  this  question  may  be  regarded, 
by  which  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  wise  man  to  get  drunk. 

XL.  There  is  a  third  way  of  looking  at  this  subject,  which 
depends  chiefly  on  the  exceeding  plausibility  of  an  argument 
derived  from  etymology.  For  some  persons  think  that 
drunkenness  (j^'idn)  derives  its  name  not  merely  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  admitted  after  sacrifice,  but  also  because  it 
is  the  cause  of  relaxation  (fisdsaig)  to  the  soul.  But  the 
reason  of  foolish  men  is  relaxed  so  as  to  get  strength  for 
many  sins ;  while  that  of  those  inclined  to  be  sensible  is 
relaxed,  so  as  to  enjoy  freedom  from  care,  and  cheerfulness, 
and  lightness  of  heart.  For  the  wise  man,  when  he  is 
intoxicated,  becomes  more  good-humoured  than  when  he  is 
sober ;  so  that  in  this  respect  we  should  not  be  at  all  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  may  get  drunk.  And  besides  all  this,  we 
must  likewise  add,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  stern- 
looking  and  sordid  kind  of  wisdom,  contracted  by  profound 
thought  and  ill-humour;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that 
wisdom  which  wears  a  tranquil  and  cheerful  appearance, 
being  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  by  which  men  have  often 
been  led  on  to  sport  and  divert  themselves  in  no  inelegant 
manner,  indulging  in  amusements  suitable  to  their  dignified 
and  earnest  character,  just  as  in  a  well-tuned  lyre  one  may 
have  a  combination  uniting,  by  means  of  opposite  sounds,  in 
one  melodious  harmony. 

At  all  events,  according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  the  end 
of  all  wisdom  is  amusement  and  mirth,  not  such  mirth  as  is 
pursued  by  foolish  people,  uncombined  with  any  prudence, 
but  such  as  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  already  grey, 
not  only  through  old  age  alone,  but  also  through  deep  think- 
ing. Do  you  not  see  that  he  speaks  of  the  man  who  has 
drunk  deeply  of  that  wisdom  which  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
man's  own  hearing,  and  learning,  and  study;  not  as  one  who 
partakes  of  mirth,  but  who  is  actually  mirth  in  itself  ?  This 
is  Isaac,  for  the  name  Isaac  being  interpreted  means  "laugh- 
ter," with  whose  character  it  is  very  consistent  that  he  should 
have  been  sporting  with  "perseverance,"  which  the  Hebrews 
call  Eebekkah. 

XLI.  But  it  ia  not  lawful  for   a  private  individual  to 
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behold  the  divine  instruction  of  the  soul,  but  the  king  mav 
behold  it,  as  one  with  whom  wisdom  has  dwelt  tor  a  very  lon» 
time,  if  we  may  not  rather  say  that  it  dwells  with  him  all  his 
life.  His  name  is  Abimelech,  who,  looking  out  through  the 
window  with  the  well-opened  and  radiant  eye  of  the  mind, 
saw  Isaac  sporting  with  Kebekkak  his  wife.  For  what  employ- 
ment is  more  suitable  for  a  wise  man  than  to  be  sporting, 
and  rejoicing,  and  diverting  himself  with  perseverance  in 
good  things  ?  From  which  it  is  plain  that  he  will  become 
intoxicated,  since  intoxication  contributes  to  good  morals, 
and  also  produces  relaxation  and  advantage;  for  unmixed 
wine  seems  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  all  the 
natural  qualities,  whether  they  be  good  or  the  contrary,  as 
many  other  things  do  too.  For  money  is  to  a  good  man  a 
cause  of  good  things,  and  to  a  bad  man,  as  some  one  has 
said,  it  is  a  cause  of  bad  things.  And  again,  high  rank 
makes  the  wickedness  of  a  fool  more  conspicuous,  but  it 
renders  the  virtue  of  the  just  man  more  glorious. 

So  also  unmixed  wine,  being  poured  forth  in  abundance, 
makes  the  man  who  is  the  slave  of  his  passions,  still  more 
subservient  to  them,  but  it  renders  him  who  has  them  under 
control  more  manageable  and  amiable.  Who,  indeed,  is 
there  who  does  not  know  that  of  two  opposite  things,  when 
one  kind  is  suitable  to  most  people,  the  other  kind  must  of 
necessity  be  suited  to  some  ?  As,  for  instance,  white  and 
black  are  two  opposite  colours :  if  white  is  suitable  both  to 
good  and  to  bad  things,  then  black  must  also  be  necessarily 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  not  to  one  of  the  two  alone. 
And,  again,  to  be  sober  and  to  be  drunk  are  two  opposite 
things ;  accordingly,  both  bad  men  and  good,  as  the  ancient 
proverb  says,  partake  of  sobriety ;  therefore,  also,  drunken- 
ness is  suitable  to  both  classes.  Therefore  the  virtuous  man 
will  get  drunk  without  losing  any  of  his  virtue  by  it. 

XLII.  But  if,  like  persons  before  a  court  of  justice,  one 
must  bring  forward  not  only  such  proofs  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  art,  but  those  too  which  have  no  connection 
with  art,  one  of  which  is  proof  by  testimony,  we  will  then  pro- 
duce many  sons  of  physicians  and  philosophers  of  high  repute 
to  give  evidence,  not  by  words  alone,  but  also  by  writings. 
For  they  have  left  behind  ten  thousand  commentaries 
entitled  treatises  on  drunkenness ;  in  which  they  consider 
ft  ft  2 
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nothing  beyond  the  bare  use  of  wine,  without  pursuing  any 
investigation  with  respect  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
behave  foolishly  in  their  cups,  and  in  fact  omitting  every 
thing  which  has  reference  to  conduct  under  the  influence  of 
wine  ;  so  that  it  is  very  plainly  confessed  in  their  writings 
that  drunkenness  is  the  same  as  drinking  wine  freely.  And 
to  drink  a  superabundant  quantity  of  wine  on  proper  occa- 
sions is  not  unsuitable  to  a  wise  man  ;  therefore  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  if  we  say  that  a  wise  man  may  get  drunk. 

But  since  no  one  is  ever  inscribed  on  the  rolls  as  a  con- 
queror if  he  has  contended  by  himself  alone,  for  if  he  does  this 
he  appears  only  to  be  fighting  with  a  shadow,  and  very 
naturally  too ;  it  follows  that  we  must  also  produce  the 
arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  that  by  this  means  a  most  just  judgment  may  be 
formed,  and  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  not  be 
decided  against  through  default.  And  the  first  and  the  most 
powerful  argument  is  this :  if  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
entrust  a  secret  which  he  wished  to  be  kept  to  a  drunken 
man,  then  a  good  and  wise  man  will  not  get  drunk.  But 
before  we  collect  all  the  other  arguments  in  their  order,  it  may 
be  better  to  reply  to  each  objection  separately,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  appear  to  be  too  prolix,  and  consequently  to  be 
troublesome. 

Some  one  then  will  say  in  opposition  that,  according  to 
the  argument  that  has  been  advanced,  the  wise  man  must 
never  have  a  bilious  attack,  and  never  go  to  sleep,  and  above 
all  must  never  die.  But  he  to  whom  some  of  these  things 
happens  is  either  an  inanimate  being  or  a  divine  one;  but 
beyond  all  question  he  is  not  a  man  at  all.  Imitating  this 
perversion  of  the  arguments,  one  may  apply  it  equally  to  a 
bilious  man,  or  to  a  sleeping  man,  or  to  a  dying  man ;  for 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  tell  a  secret  to  a  man  in  any  01 
these  conditions,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  tell 
it  to  a  wise  man,  for  the  wise  man  is  never  bilious,  never 
goes  to  sleep,  and  never  dies. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

I.  What  has  been  said  by  otber  philosophers  about  drunk- 
enness we  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability  recorded  in  the 
treatise  before  this  present  one.  But  now  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  lawgiver,  who  was  in  all  respects 
great  and  wise,  on  this  subject ;  for  in  many  places  of  his 
history  of  the  giving  of  the  law  he  mentions  wine,  and  the 
plant  which  produces  wine, namely  the  vine;  and  he  commands 
somepersonsto  drink  it,  but  some  he  does  not  permit  to  do  so; 
and  at  times  he  gives  contrary  directions  to  the  same  people, 
ordering  them  sometimes  to  drink  and  some  times  to  abstain. 
These  therefore  are  the  persons  who  have  taken  the  great 
vow,  to  whom  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  drink  unmixed  wine, 
being  the  priests  who  are  engaged  in  offering  sacrifices.  But 
those  who  drink  wine  are  numerous  beyond  all  calculation, 
and  among  them  are  all  those  who  are  especially  praised  by 
the  lawgiver  for  their  virtue.  But  before  we  begin  to  talk 
of  these  subjects  we  will  examine  with  accuracy  some  points 
that  concern  this  argument,  and,  as  I  at  least  imagine  they 
are  these. 

II.  Moses  looks  upon  an  unmixed  wine  as  a  symbol  not 
of  one  thing  only  but  of  many,  namely  of  trifling,  and  playing 
the  fool,  and  of  all  kinds  of  insensibility  and  of  insatiable 
greediness,  and  of  a  covetousness  which  is  hard  to  be  pleased, 
and  of  a  cheerfulness  which  comprehends  many  other  objects, 
and  of  a  nakedness  which  is  apparent  in  all  the  things  now 
mentioned,  such  as  that  which  he  says  Noah,  when  drunk, 
displayed  himself  in.  Wine,  then,  is  said  to  produce  all  these 
effects.  But  great  numbers  of  persons  who,  because  they 
never  touch  unmixed  wine,  look  upon  themselves  as  sober,  are 
involved  in  the  same  accusation.  And  one  may  see  some  of  them 
acting  in  a  foolish  and  senseless  manner,  and  others  possessed 
by  complete  insensibility ;  and  others  again  who  are  never 
satisfied,  but  are  always  thirsting  for  what  cannot  be  obtained, 
because  of  their  want  of  knowledge ;  others,  on  the  other 
hand  rejoicing  and  exulting ;  and  others  in  good  truth  naked. 
Thecause  now  of  behaving  foolishlyisamischievous  ignorance; 
I  mean  by  this  expression,  not  an  ignorance  of  such  things 
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as  are  matters  ot  instruction  but  an  alienation  from,  and 
dislike  of  knowledge. 

The  cause  again  of  insensibility  is  a  treacherous  and 
mutilated  ignorance.  The  cause  of  insatiability  is  a  most 
grievous  appetite  for  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  The  cause  of  cheerfulness  is  at  once  the  acquisition 
and  the  employment  of  virtue.  Of  nakedness  there  are 
many  causes — an  ignorance  of  such  things  as  are  opposite 
to  one  another ;  complete  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
manners ;  truth,  which  strips  off  all  the  coverings  of  such 
things  as  are  concealed,  on  the  one  side  revealing  virtue  to 
our  eyes,  and  on  the  other  side,  in  its  turn,  uncovering  vice  ; 
for  no  one  can  possibly  put  off  both  these  things  at  one 
time,  nor  can  he  either  strip  them  both  off  together  But 
when  any  one  discards  the  one,  he  must  of  necessity  take  up 
and  clothe  himself  with  the  other.  For  as  the  old  story 
tells  us,  God,  when  he  had  combined  pleasure  and  pain,  two 
things  naturally  at  variance,  under  one  head,  gave  to  us  an 
outward  sense  capable  of  appreciating  them  both,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  but  at  different  times,  fixing  the  period  of 
the  return  of  one  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  moment  of 
the  flight  of  the  other.  Thus  from  one  root  of  the  domi- 
nant principle,  the  two  shoots  of  virtue  and  vice  sprang  up, 
neither  blossoming  nor  bearing  fruit  at  the  same  time ;  for 
when  the  one  loses  its  leaves  and  fades  away,  then  the  other 
begins  to  shoot,  and  blossom,  and  look  green,  so  that  one 
might  fancy  that  the  one  withered  through  dissatisfaction 
at  the  blooming  appearance  of  the  other. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  that  Moses  represents  in  a 
most  natural  manner  the  departure  of  Jacob  to  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  arrival  of  Esau  ;  "  For  it  came  to  pass," 
says  he,  "  that  as  Jacob  went  out  his  brother  Esau  came  in."* 
As  long,  indeed,  as  prudence  dwells  in  and  makes  his  abode 
in  the  soul,  so  long  every  companion  of  folly  is  discarded 
and  banished  to  a  distance  ;  but  when  prudence  departs 
then  folly  rejoices  and  enters,  since  its  enemy  and  adversary, 
for  whose  sake  it  was  driven  away  and  banished,  is  no  longer 
inhabiting  the  same  place  as  before. 

III.  We  have  now  then  said  enough  by  way  of  preface 
to  this  treatise.     "We  will  proceed  to  adduce  the  proofs  of- 
*  Genesis  xxvii.  30. 
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all  that  we  have  said,  beginning  first  of  all  to  establish  the 
first  point. 

We  said,  then,  that  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  man's 
behaving  foolishly  and  misconducting  himself,  just  as  a 
great  quantity  of  unmixed  wine  is  to  great  numbers  of 
foolish  persons ;  for  ignorance  is  the  primary  evil  of  all  the 
errors  of  the  soul,  if  we  must  tell  the  truth,  from  which,  as 
from  a  spring,  all  the  actions  of  life  do  flow,  never  producing 
to  any  one,  one  single  stream  of  wholesome  or  drinkable 
water,  but  only  brackish  water,  the  cause  of  disease  and 
destruction  to  all  who  use  it.  Thus,  at  all  events,  the  law- 
giver is  very  indignant  with  all  uninstructed  and  unmanage- 
able persons,  more  than  he  is  with  any  other  description  of 
people  whatever.  And  a  proof  of  this  is  this  :  who  are  they 
who  are  united  in  alliance  not  so  much  by  study  as  by 
nature,  whether  among  men  or  among  the  other  kinds  of 
animals  ?  Xo  one  ;  not  even  a  madman  would  say  that  any 
beings  were  so  closely  united  as  parents  and  children ;  for 
even  by  the  mere  untaught  instinct  of  nature  the  parent 
always  <  ares  for  his  offspring,  and  in  every  case  endeavjurs 
to  provide  for  its  safety  and  durability. 

IV.  Those,  then,  who  are  the  natural  protectors  of  others, 
Moses  represents  as  having  crossed  over  to  the  ranks  of 
enemies,  making  those  accusers  who  would  naturally  have 
been  advocates,  I  mean  the  father  and  mother,  in  order  that 
the  children  may  be  destroyed  by  those  by  whom  above  all 
others  it  was  natural  they  should  be  saved  ;  "  For  if,"  says 
he,  "  any  man's  son  be  disobedient,  or  contentious,  not 
obeying  the  voice  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  if  they 
reprove  him  and  he  does  not  listen  to  them,  then  his  father 
and  his  mother  shall  take  him,  and  shall  bring  him  before 
the  elders  of  the  city,  and  shall  bring  him  to  the  gate  of 
that  place,  and  shall  say  to  the  men  of  their  city,  This  our 
son  is  disobedient  and  contentious,  and  does  not  obey  our 
oice,  but  spends  his  time  in  revelling  and  drunkenness, 
nd  the  men  of  that  city  shall  stone  him,  and  you  shall 
destroy  that  wicked  one  from  among  you."*  Therefore, 
here  the  accusations  are  four  in  number — disobedience,  and 
contentiousness,  and  love  of  revelling,  and  drunkenness;  and 
the  last  of  these  is  the  greatest,  deriving  its  growth  from 
*  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18. 
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the  first,  namely,  from  disobedience ;  for  when  the  soul 
begins  to  be  restive  it  advances  onward  through  contention 
and  quarrelsomeness,  and  arrives  at  last  at  the  furthest 
boundary,  drunkenness,  the  cause  of  alienation  of  mind  and 
folly.  But  it  is  requisite  to  see  the  force  of  each  of  all  these 
accusations,  beginning  with  the  first  in  order. 

V.  It  is  then  confessed  by  all  most  undeniably,  that  it  is 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  yield  and  to  become 
obedient  to  virtue,  so  that  on  the  other  hand  to  be  disobe- 
dient to  it  must  be  disgraceful  and  in  no  moderate  degree 
disadvantageous.  And  to  be  contentious  and  obstinate  is  a 
quality  which  comprehends  every  extravagance  of  evil ;  for 
the  man  who  is  disobedient  is  less  wicked  than  he  who  is 
contentious,  since  the  one  only  disregards  what  he  is  com- 
manded to  do,  but  the  other  also  exerts  himself  to  do  the 
contrary.  Come,  now,  let  us  investigate  the  true  nature  of 
these  things. 

Since  the  law  commands,  for  instance,  that  men  should 
honour  their  parents,  he  who  does  not  honour  them  is  dis- 
obedient ;  but  he  who  dishonours  them  is  contentious.  And 
again,  since  it  is  a  righteous  action  to  preserve  one's  coun- 
try, we  must  call  the  man  who  admits  of  hesitation  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  object  disobedient,  but  the  man  who  is  pre- 
pared moreover  to  betray  it  we  must  pronounce  perverse 
and  contentious.  Again,  he  who,  when  requested  to  requite 
a  favour,  contradicts  the  man  who  says  that  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  a  debtor,  is  disobedient ;  but  he  who,  in 
addition  to  making  no  return,  is  so  carried  away  by  conten- 
tiousness that  he  endeavours  to  do  the  person  what  harm  he 
can,  commits  unredeemable  wickedness.  And  further,  he 
who  never  approaches,  nor  practises  sacrifices,  or  any  of  the 
other  observances  required  by  piety,  disobeys  the  command- 
ments which  the  law  usually  ordains  in  such  matters ;  but 
he  who  resists  and  turns  aside  to  the  opposite  disposition, 
impiety,  is  a  wicked  man  and  a  minister  of  impiety. 

VI.  Such  a  man  as  this  was  he  who  said,  "  Who  is  there 
whom  I  am  to  obey?"  and  again,  "I  do  not  know  the 
Lord."*  For  by  his  first  expression  he  states  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Deity ;  and  by  the  second  question  he 
means,  that  even  if  there  is  such  a  being,  still  he  will  not 

*  Exodua  v.  2. 
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recognize  him,  which  arises  from  a  deficiency  in  his  provi- 
dence ;  for  it"  he  were  possessed  of  providence  he  would  be 
recognized. 

Now  to  bring  contributions  and  supplies  in  aid  of  an 
entertainment  with  a  view  to  a  participation  in  that  best  of 
all  possessions,  prudence,  is  praiseworthy  and  advantageous. 
But  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  worst  of  all  objects,  folly,  is 
disadvantageous  and  blameable  ;  therefore,  the  contributions 
for  the  most  excellent  object  are  the  desire  of  virtue,  the 
imitation  of  good  men,  continued  care,  laborious  practice, 
incessant  and  unwearied  labours  ;  the  contributions  for  the 
opposite  object  are  relaxation,  indifference,  luxury,  effemi- 
nacy, and  a  complete  desertion  of  what  is  right.  And  we 
may  see  those  who  every  day  descend  into  the  arena  to  con- 
tend in  drinking  much  wine,  and  practising  this  quality 
every  day,  and  striving  to  gain  the  victory  in  greediness 
and  voracity,  bringing  their  contributions  as  though  they 
had  some  desirable  object  in  view,  and  injuring  themselves 
in  every  thing,  in  their  property,  and  their  bodies,  and  their 
souls  ;  for  by  contributing  their  property  they  diminish  their 
substance ;  and  they  break  down  and  enervate  the  powers  of 
their  bodies  by  their  luxurious  way  of  life,  and  as  for  their 
souls,  inundating  them  with  immoderate  food  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  they  compel  that  to  sink  down  to  the  lowest  depth. 

For  the  same  manner  all  those,  who  bring  contributions 
for  the  destruction  of  learning,  injure  the  most  important 
thing  in  them,  namely,  their  mind,  cutting  off  every  thing 
that  might  save  it — prudence,  and  temperance,  and  courage,, 
and  justice ;  on  which  account  he  seems  to  me  himself  tc 
use  a  compound  word,  avfifioXoxovuv,  for  the  more  manifest 
manifestation  of  his  meaning,  because  they  who  bring  for- 
ward attempts  at  virtue  as  their  offering  and  contribution, 
wound  and  lacerate,  and  cut  to  pieces,  obedient  and  learn- 
ing-loving souls  to  the  extent  of  their  utter  destruction. 

VII.  Therefore  the  wise  Abraham  is  said  to  have  returned 
again  from  the  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings 
who  were  with  him.*  And  on  the  other  hand,  Amalek  is 
said  to  have  cut  to  pieces  the  rear  of  the  company  of  the 
meditator  of  virtue,t  in  strict  accordance  with  the  truth  of 
nature;  for  what  is  contrary  to  one  is  also  hostile  to  the  other, 
*  Genesis  xiv.  17.  t  Deuteronomy  xxv.  18. 
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and  such  things  are  always  meditating  the  destruction  of 
one  another.  But  one  may  especially  blame  a  man  who 
contributes  offerings  on  this  account,  because  such  an  one 
has  not  only  determined  to  do  wrong,  but  also  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  doing  wrong,  thinking  fit  in  some  things  to 
be  the  leader  himself,  and  in  others  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  others ;  so  that,  erring  both  by  nature  and  through  what 
he  has  learnt,  he  leaves  himself  no  good  hope  of  safety,  and 
this,  too,  though  the  law  has  expressly  said  that  one  must 
"  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  ;"*  for,  in  truth,  evil  is  a 
very  manifold  and  very  fertile  thing  in  the  souls  of  men,  but 
good  is  but  a  contracted  and  rare  thing.  Again  it  is  a  most 
useful  recommendation,  not  to  join  with  many  persons  to  do 
evil,  but  to  unite  with  a  few  whose  chief  practice  is  to  do 
justly. 

VIII.  The  fourth  and  greatest  of  the  accusations,  is  that 
of  drunkenness,  not  slight  but  excessive  drunkenness.  For 
devotion  to  crime  is  equivalent  to  devotion  to  swelling  up, 
and  kindling,  and  inflaming  the  poison  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  folly,  namely  ignorance,  a  thing  which  can  never  be 
extinguished,  but  which  is  at  all  times  and  in  every  case 
raising  a  conflagration  and  fury  in  the  soul.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  justice  will  follow  which  purifies  every  evil 
disposition  of  the  mind,  for  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  utterly 
get  rid  of  the  wicked  man, "  not  out  of  the  city,  or  out  of 
the  country,  or  out  of  the  nation,  but  "out  of  yourselves. "t 
For  there  are  many  faulty  and  blameable  thoughts  lurk- 
ing in  us,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  recesses  of 
our  hearts,  which,  since  they  are  incurable,  it  is  necessary 
to  eradicate  and  destroy. 

Therefore  it  is  just  that  this  disobedient  and  contentious 
man,  who  is  always  advancing  plausible  reasons  as  a  sort  of 
offering  and  contribution  on  his  part  towards  the  destruction 
of  what  is  good,  and  who  is  inflamed  with  strong  wine,  and 
raging  in  a  drunken  manner  against  virtue,  and  being 
absurdly  excited  to  his  own  injury  by  wine,  should  have  his 
allies  for  his  accusers,  his  own  father  and  mother,  since  he 
ought  to  receive  every  possible  reproof  and  chastisement 
from  those  who  can  be  saved ;  but  of  the  father  and  mother 
the  appellations  are  common,  but  their  powers  are  different. 
*  Exodus  xxiii.  2.  t  Deuteronomy  xxi.  21. 
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At  all  events  we  shall  speak  with  justice,  if  we  say  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  is  also  the  father  of  his  creation ; 
and  that  the  mother  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  with 
whom  God  uniting,  not  as  a  man  unites,  became  the  father 
of  creation.  And  this  knowledge  having  received  the  seed 
of  God,  when  the  day  of  her  travail  arrived,  brought  forth 
her  only  and  well-beloved  son,  perceptible  by  the  external 
senses,  namely  this  world.  Accordingly  wisdom  is  re- 
presented by  some  one  of  the  beings  of  the  divine  company 
as  speaking  of  herself  in  this  manner :  "  God  created  me  as 
the  first  of  his  works,  and  before  the  beginning  of  time  did 
he  establish  me."  For  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  things 
which  came  under  the  head  of  the  creation  must  be  younger 
than  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  whole  universe. 

IX.  Who  then  is  able  to  encounter  the  accusation  of 
these  parents  ?  ~No  one  can  withstand  even  their  moderate 
threats,  or  their  very  slightest  reproach  ;  for  neither  is  any 
one  able  to  contain  the  immeasurable  multitude  of  their 
gifts,  perhaps  even  the  whole  world  is  not;  but  like  a 
shallow  channel,  when  the  great  fountain  of  the  bounties  of 
God  flows  into  it,  it  will  be  very  speedily  filled  so  as  to 
overtop  its  bounds  and  overflow ;  but  if  we  are  unable  to 
receive  his  benefits,  how  shall  we  endure  his  chastising 
powers  when  they  come  upon  us  ? 

But  these  parents  of  the  universe  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  present  discussion ;  and  for  the  present  let  us  consider 
their  pupils  and  acquaintances  who  have  had  assigned  to 
them  the  care  and  superintendence  of  such  souls  as  are  not 
unwilling  to  learn  and  illiterate.  Therefore  we  say  that  the 
father  is  masculine  and  perfect  right  reason,  and  that  the 
mother  is  that  middle  and  encyclical  course  of  study,  and 
instruction,  and  learning,  which  it  is  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  obey  as  a  child  obeys  his  parents.  The 
recommendation  then  of  the  father,  that  is  of  right  reason, 
is  to  follow  and  obey  reason,  pursuing  naked  and 
undisguised  truth ;  and  the  injunction  of  learning,  the 
mother  that  is,  is  to  obey  the  just  customs,  which  ancient 
men  who  embraced  opinion,  as  if  it  were  truth,  have 
established  in  cities,  and  nations,  and  countries. 

Now  these  parents  have  four  classes  of  children.  First  of 
comes  that  class  which  is  obedient  to  them  both,  the 
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second  is  that  which  attends  to  neither,  being  the  opposite 
of  the  former  one.  Of  the  others,  each  is  half  perfect.  For 
the  one  is  exceedingly  attached  to  its  father,  and  attends  to 
him,  but  disregards  its  mother  and  her  injunctions.  The 
other  again  appears  to  be  attached  to  its  mother,  and  obeys 
her  in  everything,  but  pays  but  little  attention  to  its  father. 
The  first  class,  therefore,  will  carry  off  the  prize  of  victory 
as  superior  to  all  the  others ;  the  second,  which  is  the 
contrary  of  it,  will  meet  with  defeat  and  destruction  at  the 
same  time ;  and  as  to  each  of  the  others  they  will  claim,  one 
the  second  prize,  and  the  other  the  third.  The  one  which  is 
obedient  to  its  father  being  the  second  in  honour,  and  the 
one  which  obeys  its  mother  being  the  third. 

X.  Now  of  the  soul  attached  to  its  mother,  yielding  to  the 
opinions  of  the  many,  and  constantly  changing  its  appear- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  various  forms  arising  from  the 
manifold  and  different  ways  of  life,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  Proteus,  who  was  able  to  assume  the  likeness  of 
anything  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  conceal  his  real  form  so 
as  to  render  it  entirely  invisible,  the  most  visible  image  is 
Jothor,  a  compound  of  pride,  who  evidently  represents  a 
city  and  constitution  of  men  from  all  quarters,  and  of  all 
nations,  carried  away  by  vain  opinions.  For  after  the  wise 
Moses  had  invited  the  whole  people  of  the  soul  to  observe 
piety  and  to  pay  the  honour  due  to  God,  and  had  taught 
them  the  commandments  and  the  most  sacred  laws,  (for  he 
says,  "  "When  there  is  a  controversy  among  them  and  they 
come  to  me,  I  will  decide  between  them  all,  and  I  will  bring 
together  to  them  the  commandments  of  Grod  and  his  law.")* 
then  Jothor,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  uninitiated  in  the 
divine  blessings,  but  having  principally  lived  among  human 
and  corruptible  things,  harangues  the  people,  and  proposes 
laws  contrary  to  those  of  nature,  having  regard  only  to 
opinion,  while  those  other  laws  are  all  referrible  to  the 
standard  of  reality  and  truth. 

And  indeed  the  prophet,  pitying  this  man  and  com- 
miserating his  exceeding  error,  thinks  it  fitting  to  endeavour 
to  teach  him  better  things,  and  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  ways,  and  to  forsake  vain  opinions  and  steadily  to  follow 
the  truth.  For  says  he,  "We  after  having  cut  up  and 
*  Exodus  xviii.  16. 
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eradicated  the  vain  pride  of  the  mind,  will  leave  our  abodes 
and  depart  to  the  place  of  knowledge,  which  we  shall  gain 
possession  of  by  the  divine  oracles  and  their  agreement  of 
the  result  with  them.  Come  now  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good."*  For  so  doing  you  will  get  rid  of  that  most 
pernicious  thing,  false  opinion,  and  you  will  acquire  that 
most  advantageous  thing,  truth.  But  he,  being  as  it  were 
subdued  by  enchantment  in  this  way,  will  neglect  what  is 
said,  and  will  by  no  means  follow  any  kind  of  knowledge 
whatever,  but  will  retire  and  will  run  off  to  his  own 
individual  and  empty  pride.  For  it  is  said  in  the  scripture 
that  he  replied  to  him,  "  I  will  not  go,  except  to  my  own 
country  and  to  my  own  race ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  his 
kindred  infidelity  imbued  with  false  opinions,  since  he  had 
not  learnt  that  true  faith  which  is  dear  to  men. 

XI.  For,  when  desiring  to  make  a  display  of  his  piety,  he 
says,  "  Now  I  know  that  God  is  a  great  Lord  in  comparison 
of  all  gods,"f  he  accuses  himself  of  impiety  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment ;  for  they 
will  say  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  now  know,  0  impious  man,  the 
power  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  ?  but  before  this  thou 
didst  not  know  it.  For  was  there  anything  which  thou 
hast  ever  fallen  in  with  of  more  antiquity  or  power  than 
God  ?  And  are  not  the  virtues  of  their  parents  known  to 
the  children  before  anything  else  in  the  world  ?  And  was 
not  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  the  creator  and  the  father  of  it  ? 
So  that  if  you  now  say  that  you  know  it,  you  do  not  know  it 
now,  because  you  did  not  know  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  And  you  are  not  the  less  convicted  of  false  pre- 
tences, when  you  profess  to  compare  things  that  cannot  be 
compared,  and  say  that  you  now  recognise  the  greatness  and 
pre-eminence  of  God  in  comparison  of  all  other  gods. 

For  if  thou  hadst  in  real  truth  known  the  living  God,  you 
would  never  have  supposed  that  there  was  any  other  god 
endued  with  independent  authority ;  for  as  the  sun,  when 
he  has  arisen,  hides  the  stars,  pouring  forth  his  own  light  al- 
together over  our  sight,  so  also  when  the  beams  of  the  light- 
giving  God,  unmingled  as  they  are,  and  entirely  pure,  and 
visible  at  the  greatest  distance,  shone  upon  the  eye  of  the 
soul,  being  comprehensible  only  by  the  intellect,  then  the 
*  Numbers  x.  29.  +  Exodus  xviii.  11. 
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eye  of  the  soul  can  see  nothing  else ;  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  living  God  having  beamed  upon  it,  out-dazzles  everything 
else,  so  that  even  those  things  which  are  most  brilliant  by 
their  own  intrinsic  light  appear  to  be  dark  in  comparison. 

Therefore  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  compare  the 
true  and  faithful  God  to  those  falsely  named  gods,  if  he  had 
really  known  him  ;  but  ignorance  of  the  one  God  has  caused 
him  to  entertain  a  belief  of  many  as  gods,  who  have  in  reality 
no  existence  at  all. 

XII.  Now  this  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  every  one 
who,  having  thoroughly  comprehended  the  affairs  of  the 
soul,  looks  with  astonishment  on  the  affairs  of  the  body  and 
on  the  things  external  to  the  body,  diversified  as  they  are 
with  different  colours  and  forms,  in  order  to  deceive  the  out- 
ward sense,  which  is  easily  worked  upon.  Such  a  man  as 
this  the  lawgiver  calls  labour,  who,  not  perceiving  the  true 
laws  of  nature,  falsely  assents  to  those  which  are  in  force 
among  men,  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  custom  in  our  country  to 
give  the  younger  (laughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder."* 
For  he  thinks  that  it  behoves  him  to  adhere  to  the  classifica- 
tion arising  from  the  consideration  of  time,  according  to 
which,  that  which  is  oldest  is  entitled  to  priority,  and  after 
that,  that  which  is  the  younger  is  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  their  joint  rights.  But  the  practiser  of  wisdom,  knowing 
that  natures  are  not  subject  to  time,  desires  what  is  younger 
first,  and  what  is  older  afterwards. 

And  moral  reason  agrees  with  him  in  this  matter,  for  it  is 
necessary  for  those  who  practise  anything,  first  of  all  to  come 
to  the  more  recent  learning,  in  order  that  after  that,  they  may 
be  able  to  derive  advantage  from  that  which  is  more  perfect. 
And,  on  this  account,  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  excellence  do 
not  approach  the  doors  of  the  older  philosophy  before  they 
have  become  familiar  with  these  younger  parts  of*  it,  grammar, 
and  geometry,  and  the  whole  range  of  encyclical  learning ; 
for  these  subordinate  branches  do  always  attend  upon  those, 
who  with  sincerity  and  purity  of  purpose  court  wisdom.  But 
he  acts  cunningly  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  wishing  us 
to  take  to  ourselves  the  elder  sister  first,  not  in  order  that 
we  may  have  her  in  a  lasting  manner,  but  that  being  attracted 

*  Genesis  xxix.  26 
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by  the  allurements  of  the  younger,  we  may  hereafter  relax  in 
our  desire  for  the  elder  one. 

XIII.  And  we  may  almost  say  that  this  has  happened  to 
many  of  those  who  have  used  out  of  the  way  roads  to  learn- 
ing ;  for  still,  as  one  may  say,  men  coming  from  their  very 
swaddling  clothes  to  the  most  perfect  study  and  way  of  life, 
philosophy,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  ency- 
clical learning,  have  still  determined  to  apply  themselves  to 
them  late  and  unwillingly.  And  then,  descending  from  the 
older  and  more  important  kinds  of  learning  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  inferior  and  younger  branches,  they  have 
grown  old  among  them  so  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  return 
to  those  pursuits  with  which  they  began. 

It  is  on  this  account,  I  imagine,  that  he  says,  "  Accomplish 
her  seven  years,' '  which  is  equivalent  to :  let  not  the  good 
of  the  soul  be  unaccomplished  by  you ;  but  let  it  have  an 
end  and  a  due  completion,  in  order  that  you  may  meet  with 
the  younger  classification  of  good  things,  of  which  personal 
beauty,  and  glory,  and  riches,  and  such  things  as  these 
make  up  the  sum.  But  he  does  not  promise  to  accomplish 
them,  but  only  agrees  to  fulfil  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  studying 
never  to  omit  anything  which  may  conduce  to  its  growth  and 
fulness,  but  in  every  instance  labouring  to  get  the  better  of 
.all  his  difficulties,  even  though  there  may  be  innumerable 
impediments  hindering  and  drawing  him  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

And  the  scripture  here  appears  to  me  to  show  very  plainly, 
that  customs  are  regarded  by  men  more  than  by  women,  as 
is  clear  by  the  words  of  Eachel,  who  admires  only  those  things 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses ;  for  she  says 
to  her  father,  "  Be  not  angry,  my  lord,  that  I  am  unable  to 
rise  up  before  thee  in  thy  presence,  because  the  custom  ol 
women  is  upon  me."  *  Therefore  it  is  especially  the  conduct 
of  women  to  pay  regard  to  customs ;  for,  indeed,  that  is  the 
habit  of  the  weaker  and  more  feminine  soul ;  while  the 
nature  of  men,  and  of  that  reason  which  is  really  vigorous 
and  masculine,  is  to  be  guided  by  nature. 

XIV.  But  I  marvel  at  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  soul 
which,  in  its  conversation,  confesses  that  it  is  unable  to  rise 
up  against  apparent  good  things,  and  nevertheless  admires 
and  honours  every  one  of  them,  and  all  but  prefers  them  to 

*  Genesis  zxxi.  35. 
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itself.  Since  who  of  us  does  resist  wealth,  and  who  of  ui 
enters  the  lists  against  glory  ?  And  who  despises  honour 
or  authority,  who,  I  may  say,  of  almost  all  those  who  are 
still  stained  hy  vain  opinions  ?  No  one  whatever.  But  as 
long  as  we  have  none  of  these  things  we  talk  loudly  and 
proudly,  as  if  we  were  men  of  small  wants,  and  companions 
of  frugality,  which  renders  life  all-sufficient  for  itself,  an" 
iust,  and  suitable  for  free  and  nobly  born  men.  But  when 
there  is  hope  of  any  of  the  things  which  I  have  enumerated, 
or  when  only  the  slightest  breeze  of  such  hope  blows  upon 
us,  then  we  are  found  out,  for  we  at  once  yield,  and  submit, 
and  are  unable  to  hold  out  or  resist ;  and  being  betrayed  by 
the  outward  senses,  which  are  so  dear  to  us,  we  abandon  th 
whole  alliance  of  the  soul,  and  we  desert  not  in  a  concealed 
manner,  but  openly  and  undisguisedly.  And  perhaps  this 
is  not  more  than  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

For  the  customs  of  women  are  still  predominant  in  us,  while 
we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  wash  them  off,  or  to  rise  and  cross 
over  to  the  hearth  of  the  men's  chamber,  as  is  related  of  the 
mind  which  loved  virtue,  by  name  Sarah  ;  for  she  is  represented 
in  the  sacred  oracles  as  having  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  the 
customs  of  women,*  when  she  was  about  to  be  in  travail  and 
to  bring  forth  the  self-taught  offspring,  being  by  name  Isaac 
And  she  is  said  not  to  have  had  a  mother,  having  received  the 
inheritance  of  relationship  from  her  father  only,  and  net  from 
her  mother,  having  no  share  in  the  female  race ;  for  some 
one  has  said  somewhere,  "  And  yet,  in  truth,  she  is  my 
sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
my  mother."  f  For  she  is  not  formed  of  the  material  per 
ceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  which  is  always  in  a  state  o: 
formation  or  of  dissolution,  which  is  called  the  mother,  and 
nurse  and  bringer  up  of  created  things ;  among  which,  first 
of  all,  the  tree  of  wisdom  sprang  up,  but  rather  of  the  cause 
and  father  of  all.  She,  therefore,  having  emerged  out  of  the 
whole  corporeal  world,  and  exulting  from  the  joy  which  is  in 
(.Tod,  laughs  at  the  pursuits  of  men,  which  are  conversant 
about  either  war  or  peace. 

XV.  We,   then,  being  overcome  by    the  unmanly  and 

woman-like  association  with  the  outward  senses,  and  the 

passions,  and  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  are  not  able 

to  stand  up  in  opposition  to  anything  that  is  apparent.   But 

*  GenesiB  xviii.  11.  +  Genesis  xx.  12. 
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are  dragged  on,  some  of  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and 
others  of  us  willingly,  by  everything  which  comes  across  us  ; 
and  if  our  army,  not  being  able  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  father,  were  to  yield,  it  would  nevertheless  have  for  ar 
ally  its  mother,  moderate  learning,  which  enacts  in  different 
cities  such  laws  as  are  in  common  use,  and  appear  to  be  just, 
and  establishes  different  institutions  in  different  countries. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who,  neglecting  the  precepts 
of  their  mothers,  adhere  with  all  their  might  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  their  fathers,  whom  right  reason  has  thought  worthy 
of  the  greatest  honour,  namely,  of  the  priesthood;  and  if  we 
go  through  their  actions,  by  which  they  have  obtained  this 
honour,  we  shall  perhaps  incur  the  ridicule  of  many,  who  are 
deceived  by  the  first  appearances  which  present  themselves 
to  them,  and  who  do  not  perceive  those  powers  which  are 
invisible  and  kept  in  the  shade.  For  those  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  the  whole  body  of 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  temple,  are,  what  seems  a 
most  paradoxical  thing,  homicides,  fratricides,  murderers  of 
those  persons  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  though 
they  ought  to  be  pure,  and  sprung  from  the  pure,  having  no 
connection  with  any  pollution,  intentionally  incurred,  nay, 
not  even  unintentionally.  For  it  is  said,  "  Each  of  you  slay 
his  brother,  and  each  of  you  slay  his  neighbour,  and  each  of 
you  slay  his  nearest  relations.  And  the  sons  of  Levi  did  as 
Moses  had  spoken ;  and  there  fell  of  the  people  in  that  day 
about  three  thousand  men."*  And  those  who  had  slain  such 
a  vast  multitude  he  praises,  saying,  "  Te  have  this  day,  each 
of  you,  filled  your  hands  to  the  Lord  in  your  son,  or  your 
brother,  so  that  blessing  shall  be  given  to  you." 

XVI.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say,  but  that  such  men  are 
caught  by  the  common  customs  of  men,  having,  as  their 
accuser,  their  mother,  who  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  acts  like  a  demagogue,  namely,  custom  :  but  that 
the  others  preserve  the  laws  of  nature,  having,  for  their  ally, 
their  father,  namely,  right  reason ;  for  it  is  not  the  case,  as 
some  persons  think,  that  the  priests  slay  men,  rational  ani- 
mals, compounded  of  soul  and  body,  but  they  only  eradicate 
from  their  minds  all  those  things  which  are  akin  to  and  dear 
to  the  flesh,  thinking  it  seemly  for  those  who  have  become 
*  Ezod»s  xxxii.  27. 
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ministers  of  the  only  wise  God,  to  alienate  themselves  from 
all  the  things  of  creation,  and  to  look  upon  all  such  things 
as  enemies  and  thoroughly  hostile. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  we  shall  slay  a  brother,  not  a 
man,  but  the  body,  which  is  brother  to  the  soul;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  separate  that  which  is  devoted  to  the 
passions  and  mortal,  from  that  which  is  devoted  to  virtue  and 
divine.  And,  again,  we  shall  slay  a  neighbour,  not  a  man, 
bwt  a  company  and  a  band  ;  for  such  a  company  is,  at  the 
same  time,  akin  to,  and  hostile  to,  the  soul,  laying  baits  and 
spreading  snares  for  it,  in  order  that  being  inundated  by  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses,  which  overflow  it,  it  may  never 
emerge  and  look  up  to  heaven,  so  as  to  embrace  the  beautiful 
and  God-like  natures.  And  we  shall  also  slay  those  nearest 
to  us :  but  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  mind  is  uttered 
speech,  inserting  false  opinions  among  reasonable  and  natu 
ral  plausibilities  and  probabilities,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
best  of  all  possessions,  truth. 

XVII.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  also  to  repel  this  being,  too, 
who  is  a  sophist  and  a  polluted  person,  condemning  him  to 
the  death  which  is  suited  to  him,  namely,  silence  (for  silence 
is  the  death  of  speech),  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  no 
longer  led  away  by  its  sophisms,  but  being  completely  eman- 
cipated from  all  the  pleasures  which  are  according  to  the 
body,  "  the  brother,"  and  being  alienated  from,  and  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of,  all  the  trickeries  according  to  "  the 
neighbour,"  and  the  neighbouring  outward  senses,  and  from 
the  sophistries  in  accordance  with  the  "  nearest "  speech, 
may  be  able,  in  all  purity,  to  apply  itself  to  all  the  proper 
objects  of  the  intellect. 

This  is  he  "  who  says  to  his  father  and  to  his  mother,"  his 
Mortal  parents,  "  I  have  not  seen  you,"  ever  since  I  have 
beheld  the  things  of  God,  who  "  does  not  recognize  his  sons," 
ever  since  he  has  become  an  acquaintance  of  wisdom,  who 
"  disowns  his  brethren,"*  ever  since  he  has  ceased  to  be  dis- 
owned by  God,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  perfect  sal- 
vation. This  is  he  who  "took  as  coadjutor,"  that  is  to  say, 
who  searched  for  and  sought  out  the  things  of  corruptible 
creation,  ot  which  the  chief  happiness  is  laid  up  in  eating 
and  drinking, and  who  went,  Moses  says,  "to  the  chimney," 
*  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  9. 
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which  was  burning  and  flaming  with  the  excesses  of  wicked- 
ness, and  which  could  never  be  extinguished,  namely,  the 
life  of  man,  and  who,  after  that,  was  able  even  to  pierce  the 
woman  through  her  belly,*  because  she  appeared  to  be  the 
cause  of  bringing  forth,  being,  in  real  truth,  rather  the 
patient  than  the  agent,  and  even  every  "  man,"  and  every 
reasoning  which  follows  the  opinion  which  attributes  passions 
to  the  essence  of  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things. 

XVIII.  Will  not  this  person  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
murderer,  by  many  who  are  influenced  by  the  customs  which 
have  so  much  weight  among  women  ?  But  with  God,  the 
ruler  and  father  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  thought  worthy 
of  infinite  praises  and  panegyrics,  and  of  rewards  which  can 
never  be  taken  away ;  and  the  rewards  are  great,  and  akin 
to  one  another,  being  peace  and  the  priesthood :  for  it  was 
an  illustrious  achievement,  after  having  put  to  flight  the 
almost  invincible  troops  of  men  who  live  according  to  the 
common  fashion,  and  having  put  down  the  civil  war  of  the 
appetites  in  the  soul,  to  establish  a  peace  firmly ;  and  for 
this  great  exploit  to  receive  nothing  else,  not  riches,  not 
glory,  not  honour,  not  authority,  not  beauty,  not  strength, 
not  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  body,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  earth  or  heaven,  or  all  the  world,  but  that  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  of  all  things,  the  rank  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  office  of  serving  and  paying  honour  to  Him  who 
is  in  truth  the  only  being  worthy  of  honour  and  service ;  this 
is  an  admirable  thing,  an  object  worthy  of  contention. 

And  I  was  not  wrong  when  I  called  those  rewards,  brothers 
to  one  another,  but  I  said  so,  knowing  that  he  cannot  be 
made  a  true  priest  who  is  still  serving  in  human  and  mortal 
warfare,  in  which  vain  opinions  are  the  officers  of  the  com- 
panies ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  a  peaceful  man,  who  does  not 
in  sincerity  cultivate  and  serve,  with  all  simplicity,  the  only 
Being  who  has  no  share  in  warfare,  and  everlasting  peace. 

XIX.  Such  are  the  persons  who  honour  their  father,  and 
the  things  belonging  to  their  father,  but  who  pay  but  little 
regard  to  their  mother  and  to  things  that  belong  to  her. 
But  Moses  represents  the  man  who  is  at  variance  with  both 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  brings  them  forward  as  saying, 

II  know  not  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  not  let  Israel  go."f    For 
*  Numbers  xxv.  8.  t  Exodus  v.  2. 
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he  appears  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  those  divine  things 
which  are  established  in  accordance  with  divine  reason,  anc 
also  to  those  which  are  established  with  reference  to  created 
beings,  by  means  of  education,  and  to  be  throwing  everything 
into  confusion  in  every  direction.  And  there  are  even  now — 
for  the  human  race  has  not  as  yet  entirely  purified  itself 
from  unmixed  wickedness — there  are  still  persons  who  have 
absolutely  determined  to  do  nothing  which  has  any  bearing 
on  piety  or  on  human  society,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  companions  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  treacherous 
towards  their  equals. 

And  these  men  go  about,  being  the  greatest  imaginable 
pests  of  their  cities,  out  of  curiosity  and  a  love  of  interfering, 
mixing  themselves  up  with,  or  rather,  if  one  must  tell  the 
truth,  throwing  into  confusion  all  kinds  of  affairs,  both  public 
and  private,  men  who  ought  to  have  put  up  prayers  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  avert  (as  if  it  had  been  a  great  disease) 
famine,  or  pestilence,  or  any  other  evil  inflicted  by  God ;  for 
these  calamities  are  great  evils  to  those  on  whom  they  fall ; 
in  reference  to  which  Moses  sings  their  destruction,  when 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  their  own  allies,  and  swal 
lowed  up  by  their  own  opinions,  as  if  by  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  sea. 

XX.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  proceeding  in  regular  order, 
speak  of  the  enemies  of  these  persons,  men  who  honour 
instruction  and  right  reason,  among  whom  are  those  who  are 
attached  to  the  virtue  of  one  of  their  parents,  being  half- 
perfect  companions ;  these  men  are  the  most  excellent 
guardians  of  the  laws  which  the  father,  that  is  to  say,  right 
reason,  established,  and  faithful  stewards  of  the  customs 
which  education,  their  mother,  instituted;  and  they  were 
instructed  by  right  reason,  their  father,  to  honour  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  and  not  to  neglect  the  customs  and  laws 
established  by  education,  their  mother,  and  considered  by  all 
men  to  be  founded  in  justice. 

When,  therefore,  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  virtue,  and  the 
man  who  entered  into  the  lists  of,  and  was  a  candidate  for, 
the  prizes  of  virtue,  was  inclined  to  give  his  ears  in  exchange 
for  his  eyes,  and  words  for  actions,  and  improvements  for 
perfection,  as  the  bounteous  God  was  willing  to  give  eyes 
to  his  mind,  in  order  that  he  might  for  the  future  clearly  see 
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what  hitherto  he  had  only  comprehended  by  hearing  (for 
the  eyes  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  ears),  the  oracle 
sounded  in  his  ears,  "  Thy  name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob  ; 
but  Israel  shall  thy  name  be,  because  thou  hast  prevailed 
with  God  and  with  men,  with  power."*  Jacob  then  is  the 
name  of  learning  and  of  improvement,  that  is  to  say  of  those 
powers  which  depend  upon  learning,  and  Israel  is  the  name 
of  perfection,  for  the  name  being  interpreted  means  "  the 
sight  of  God ;  "  and  what  can  be  more  perfect  among  all  the 
virtues  than  the  sight  of  the  only  living  God  ?  Accordingly 
he  who  hath  seen  this  good  thing  is  confessed  to  be  good  by 
both  his  parents,  having  attained  to  strength  in  God  and 
power  both  before  the  Lord  and  before  men. 

And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  well  said  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  "  Men  who  see  what  is  right  before  God  and  before 
men."f  Since  it  is  by  the  aid  of  both  these  that  men  attain 
to  the  complete  possesssion  of  good.  For  when  you  have 
been  taught  to  observe  the  laws  of  your  Father,  J  and  not  to 
disregard  the  injunctions  of  your  mother,  you  will  be  able 
to  say  with  confidence  and  pride,  "  For  I  also  was  born  a  son, 
subject  to  my  father,  and  beloved  before  the  face  of  my 
"mother." 

XXI.  But,  I  should  say  to  this  man,  were  you  not  fated 
to  be  loved,  if  you  kept  the  laws  established  among  mortals 
out  of  a  desire  for  fellowship,  and  if  you  paid  due  respect 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  uncreate  God  out  of  a  love  for,  and 
a  desire  to  exhibit  piety  ?  Therefore  Moses,  the  divine 
prophet  of  God,  in  his  description  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  shows  the  perfection  of  the  temple  in  both  points ; 
for  it  is  not  without  due  consideration  for  us  that  he  covers 
the  ark  both  within  and  without  with  gold,  or  that  he  gives 
two  robes  to  the  chief  priest,  or  that  he  builds  two  altars, 
one  outside  the  tabernacle  for  the  victims,  and  the  other 
inside  for  the  burning  incense ;  but  he  does  this,  wishing  by 
these  emblems  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  each  species ;  for 
it  is  fitting  that  the  wise  man  should  be  adorned  both  with 
the  invisible  excellences  existing  within  in  the  soul,  and  also 
with  those  external  ones  which  are  outwardly  visible,  and 
with  prudence  which  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 

And  whenever  it  departs  from  human  studies,  worshipping 

*  Genesis  xxiii.  28.  f  ProverbB  iii.  4.  %  Proverbs  iv  8. 
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the  living  God  alone,  it  puts  on  the  simple  unvaried  robe  of 
truth,  which  no  mortal  thing  can  ever  touch,  for  it  is  made 
of  linen  material,  a  material  not  produced  from  any  being 
Avhose  nature  it  is  to  die.  But  whenever  it  passes  over  to 
mix  in  political  affairs,  then  it  lays  aside  the  man's  robe  and 
assumes  the  other  embroidered  one  of  a  most  admirable 
beauty  to  look  at ;  for  life  being  a  thing  of  great  variety 
and  of  great  changes,  requires  the  diversified  wisdom  of  the 
pilot  who  is  to  hold  the  helm ;  and  he  will  appear  in  the 
outer  conspicuous  altar  of  life  to  exercise  abundant  prudence 
with  respect  to  the  skin,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  and  everything 
relating  to  the  body,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  common 
multitude  which  gives  the  second  place  in  honour  to  the 
good  things  of  the  body  in  close  proximity  to  the  good 
things  of  the  soul;  and  at  the  inner  altar  he  will  use  blood- 
less, fleshless,  incorporeal  things,  things  proceeding  from  rea- 
soning alone,  which  the  compared  to  frankincense  and  other 
burnt  spices ;  for  as  these  fill  the  nostrds,  so  do  those  fill 
the  whole  region  of  the  soul  with  fragrance. 

XXII.  We  must  also  not  be  ignorant  that  wisdom,  being 
the  art  of  arts,  appears  to  vary  according  to  its  different 
materials,  but  it  shows  its  true  species  without  alteration  to 
those  who  have  acute  sight,  and  who  are  not  carried  away 
by  the  burden  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  surrounded : 
but  who  see  the  impression  which  is  stamped  upon  it  by  art 
itself.  They  say  that  Phidias,  the  celebrated  statuary,  made 
statues  of  brass,  and  of  ivory,  and  of  gold,  and  of  other 
different  materials,  and  that  in  all  these  works  he  displayed 
one  and  the  same  art,  so  that  not  only  good  judges,  but  even 
those  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title,  recognized  the 
artist  from  his  works.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  twins,  nature 
having  often  employed  the  same  character,  has  produced 
similitudes  very  slightly  indeed  differing  from  one  another ; 
in  the  same  manner  perfect  art,  being  the  imitation  and  copy 
of  nature,  when  it  has  taken  different  materials,  fashions  and 
stamps  the  same  appearance  on  all,  so  that  the  works  pro- 
duced by  her  are  in  the  highest  possible  degree  kindred, 
and  brother-like,  and  twins. 

And  the  power  which  exists  in  the  wise  man  will  show 
the  same  result :  for  when  it  is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
the  living  God  it  is  called  piety  and  holiness :  but  when  it 
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employs  itself  upon  the  heaven,  and  the  things  in  heaven, 
it  is  natural  philosophy ;  and  when  it  devotes  itself  to  the 
investigation  of  the  air,  and  of  the  different  circumstances 
attending  its  variations  and  changes,  whether  taking  place 
in  the  uniform  yearly  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the 
partial  periods  of  months  and  days,  it  is  then  called  meteor- 
ology. It  is  called  moral  philosophy  when  it  busies  itself 
about  the  rectification  of  human  morals ;  and  this  moral 
philosophy  is  divided  into  several  subordinate  species  ;  that 
namely  of  politics,  when  occupied  about  state  affairs ;  eco- 
nomy, when  applied  to  the  management  of  a  household  ;  when 
it  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  banquets  and  entertainments, 
it  is  then  convivial  philosophy. 

Again,  that  power  which  concerns  itself  about  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  is  royal ;  that  which  is  conversant  with  com- 
mands and  prohibitions,  is  legislative.  For  all  these  different 
powers  the  wise  man  of  many  names  and  many  celebrities 
does  truly  contain  within  himself,  namely,  piety,  holiness, 
natural  philosophy,  meteorology,  moral  philosophy,  political 
knowledge,  economy,  royal  power,  legislative  wisdom,  and 
innumerable  other  faculties ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  he 
will  be  seen  to  wear  one  and  the  same  appearance. 

XXIII.  But  now  that  we  have  discussed  the  four  dif- 
ferent classes  of  children,  we  must  beware  not  to  overlook 
this,  which  may  be  the  most  excellent  proof  of  this  partition 
and  division  of  the  chapter ;  for  when  a  child  is  elated  and 
puffed  up  by  folly,  his  parents  accuse  him  in  this  manner, 
saying,  "  This  is  our  son,"*  pointing  to  the  disobedient  and 
stiff-necked  youth  ;  for  by  the  demonstration  "  this,"  they 
show  that  they  have  other  sons  likewise,  some  of  whom 
obey  one  of  them,  and  others  of  whom  obey  them  both, 
being  well-disposed  reasonings,  of  whom  Reuben  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  others  again,  who  are  fond  of  hearing  and  learning, 
of  whom  Simeon  is  a  specimen,  for  his  name,  being  inter- 
preted, means  "hearing;"  others,  people  who  fly  to  and 
become  suppliants  of  God,  this  is  the  company  of  the 
Levites ;  others  singing  a  song  of  gratitude,  not  so  much 
with  a  loud  voice  as  with  the  mind,  of  whom  Judah  is  the 
leader ;  others,  who  have  been  thought  worthy  of  rewards 
and  presents,  on  account  of  their  voluntary  acquisition  of 
*  Deuteronomy  xxL  19. 
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virtue  through  labour,  like  Issachar;  others,  persons  who 
have  abandoned  the  Chaldsean  meteorological  speculations, 
and  passed  over  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uncreate  God, 
like  Abraham ;  some,  who  have  attained  to  self-taught  and 
spontaneous  virtue,  like  Isaac ;  some,  full  of  wisdom  and 
strength,  and  beloved  by  Grod,  like  the  most  perfect  Moses. 

XXIV.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  sacred  law  com- 
mands the  disobedient  and  contentious  man — who  brings 
contributions  of  evil,  that  is  to  say,  who  joins  together  and 
heaps  up  sin  upon  sin,  great  crimes  on  little  ones,  fresh 
guilt  upon  ancient,  intentional  upon  involuntary  misdeeds ; 
and  who,  like  a  person  inflamed  by  wine,  is  always  intoxi- 
cated and  drunk,  and  raging  with  ceaseless  and  unrestrained 
drunkenness,  during  the  whole  of  his  life — to  be  stoned  ;  be- 
cause he  has  drunk  of  the  unmixed  and  abundant  cup  of 
folly,  and  because  he  has  destroyed  the  injunctions  of  right 
reason,  his  father,  and  the  legitimate  expositions  of  hi3 
mother's  instruction.  And  though  he  had  an  example  of 
excellence  and  virtue  in  his  brothers,  who  were  approved  of 
by  his  parents,  he  did  not  imitate  their  virtue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  fit  to  go  to  an  additional  length  in  his 
transgressions,  so  as  to  make  a  god  of  the  body,  and  to 
make  a  god  of  Typhus,  who  is  especially  honoured  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  emblem  of  whom  was  the  figure  of  a 
golden  bull;  around  which  his  mad  worshippers  establish 
dances,  and  sing,  and  prelude,  not  with  such  melodies  as  are 
redolent  of  wine  and  revelry,  like  the  sweet  songs  sung  at 
feasts  and  entertainments,  but  a  really  melancholv  and 
mournful  lamentation,  like  men  intoxicated,  who  have  re 
laxed  and  quite  destroyed  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  soul. 

For  it  is  said,  that  when  Joshua  heard  the  people  crying 
out  he  said  to  Moses,  "  There  is  the  sound  of  war  in  the 
camp.  And  he  said,  It  is  not  the  voice  of  men  beginning 
to  exert  themselves  in  battle,  nor  is  it  the  voice  of  men 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  men 
beginning  revelry  and  drunkenness  that  I  hear :  and  when 
he  came  near  to  the  camp  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dances  "* 
And  the  enigmatical  meaning,  which  is  concealed  under 
these  figurative  expressions,  we  will  explain  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

*  Exodus  xxxii.  17 
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XXV.  Our  own  affairs  are  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  at  another  they  behave  as  it  were  with  un- 
seasonable impetuosity  and  loud  cries  ;  and  their  tranquillity 
is  profound  peace,  and  their  condition,  when  in  an  opposite 
state,  is  interminable  war ;  and  the  witness  to  this  fact  is 
one  who  has  experienced  its  truth,  and  who  cannot  lie ;  for 
having  heard  the  voice  of  the  people  crying  out,  he  says 
to  the  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  affairs,  "  There  is 
a  sound  of  war  in  the  tent;"  for  as  long  as  the  irrational 
impulses  were  not  stirred  up,  and  had  not  raised  any  outerv 
in  us,  our  minds  were  established  with  some  firmness ;  but 
when  they  began  to  fill  the  place  of  the  soul  with  all  sorts 
of  voices  and  sounds,  calling  together  and  awakening  the 
passions,  they  created  a  civil  sedition  and  war  in  the  camp. 
Very  naturally,  for  where  else  should  there  be  strife,  and 
battle,  and  contention,  and  all  the  other  deeds  of  intermin- 
able war,  except  in  the  life  according  to  the  body,  which  he, 
speaking  allegorically,  calls  the  camp  ?  This  life  the  mind 
is  accustomed  to  leave,  when  under  the  influence  of  God  it 
approaches  the  living  God,  contemplating  the  incorporeal 
appearances ;  "  for  Moses,"  says  the  scripture,  "  having 
taken  his  own  tent,  fixed  it  outside  the  camp,"  and  that 
too  not  near  it,  but  a  long  way  off,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  camp.  And  by  these  statements  he  tells  us,  figu- 
ratively, that  the  wise  man  is  but  a  sojourner,  and  a  person 
who  leaves  war  and  goes  over  to  peace,  and  who  passes  from 
the  mortal  and  disturbed  camp  to  the  undisturbed  and 
peaceful  and  divine  life  of  rational  and  happy  souls. 

XXVI.  And  he  says  in  another  passage  that,  "  "When  I 
have  gone  out  of  the  city  I  will  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  voices  shall  cease."  t  Think  not  here 
that  he  who  is  speaking  is  a  man,  a  contexture,  or  composi- 
tion, or  combination  of  soul  and  body,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  choose  to  call  this  concrete  animal ;  but  rather  the 
purest  and  most  unalloyed  mind,  which,  while  contained  in 
the  city  of  the  body  and  of  mortal  life  is  cramped  and  con- 
fined, and  like  a  man  who  is  bound  in  prison  confesses 
plainly  that  he  is  unable  to  relish  the  free  air.  But  as  soon 
as  it  has  escaped  from  this  city,  then  being  released,  as  to  its 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  as  prisoners  are  loosened  as  to 
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their  hands  and  feet,  it  will  put  forth  its  energies  in  their 
free,  and  emancipated,  and  unrestrained  strength,  so  that  the 
commands  of  the  passions  will  be  at  once  put  an  end  to. 

Are  not  the  outcries  of  pleasure  very  loud  with  which  she 
is  accustomed  to  deliver  such  commands  as  please  her? 
And  is  not  the  voice  of  appetite  unwearied  when  she  pours 
forth  her  bitter  threats  against  those  who  do  not  serve  her  ? 
And  so  again  all  the  other  passions  have  a  voice  of  loud  and 
varied  sound.  But  even,  if  each  one  of  the  passions  were  to 
exert  the  ten  thousand  mouths  and  voices,  and  all  the  power 
of  making  an  uproar  spoken  of  by  poets,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  perplex  the  ears  of  the  perfect  man,  after  he  has 
already  passed  from  them,  and  determined  no  longer  to  dwell 
in  the  same  city  with  them. 

XXVII.  But  the  sacred  Scriptures  agree  with  the  man 
who  can  speak  from  experience,  when  he  says  that  in  the 
camp  of  the  body  all  the  sounds  of  war  were  heard,  the 
tranquillity  dear  to  peace  having  been  driven  to  a  distance. 
For  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  not  such  a  shout  of  war,  but 
that  it  is  not  such  a  shout  as  some  persons  think  the 
cry  of  men  who  have  conquered  or  who  have  been  con- 
quered to  be,  but  rather  such  an  one  as  would  proceed  from 
men  heavy  and  overwhelmed  with  wine.  For  the  expression, 
"  It  is  not  the  voice  of  men  beginning  to  exert  themselves  in 
battle,"  is  equivalent  to  the  words,  "  of  men  who  have  got 
the  better  in  war,"  for  exertion  in  battle  is  the  cause  of 
victory. 

Thus  he  represents  the  wise  Abraham,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  nine  kings,  that  is,  of  the  four  passions  and  the  five 
powers  of  the  outward  senses,  which  were  all  set  in 
motion  in  a  manner  contrary  to  nature,  preluding  with  a 
hymn  of  gratitude,  and  saying,  "I  will  stretch  forth  my 
hand  to  the  most  high  G-od,  who  made  heaven  and  earth ; 
that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet  of  any 
thing  that  is  thine."  *  And  he  means,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
by  this  expression,  everything  in  the  world,  the  heaven, 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  and  all  animals,  and  all  plants. 

For  to  every  one  of  them,  he  who  directs  all  the  energies 
of  his  soul  towards  God,  and  who  looks  to  him  alone  as 
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the  only  source  from  which  he  can  hope  for  advantage, 
may  fitly  say — I  will  take  nothing  that  is  yours;  1  will, 
not  receive  from  the  sun  the  light  of  day,  nor  by  night  will 
I  receive  light  from  the  moon  or  from  the  other 
stars,  nor  rain  from  the  air  and  from  the  clouds,  nor  meat 
and  drink  from  the  earth  and  from  the  water,  nor  the 
power  of  sight  from  the  eyes,  nor  the  faculty  of  hearing 
from  the  ears,  nor  that  of  smelling  from  the  nostrils,  nor 
from  the  palate  in  the  mouth  the  sense  of  taste,  nor  the 
faculty  of  speaking  from  the  tongue,  nor  the  power  of 
giving  and  taking  from  the  hands,  nor  that  of  approaching 
and  of  retreating  from  the  feet,  nor  that  of  breathing  from 
the  lungs,  nor  that  of  digesting  from  the  liver,  nor  from 
the  other  internal  organs  of  the  body  the  power  of  exciting 
the  energies  which  belong  to  them,  nor  the  yearly  pr  xiuce 
from  trees  and  seeds ;  but  I  will  look  upon  every  thine  as 
proceeding  from  the  only  wise  God,  who  extends  his  own 
beneficial  powers  in  every  direction,  and  who  by  their  agency 
benefits  me. 

XXVII.  He  then  who  can  thus  look  upon  the  living  God, 
and  who  thus  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all 
things,  honours  the  things  of  which  he  is  the  cause  in  a  second- 
ary degree  to  himself;  while  at  the  same  time  he  confesses 
their  importance  though  without  flattering  them.  And  this 
confession  is  most  just :  I  will  receive  nothing  from  you,  but 
everything  from  God,  to  whom  all  things  belong,  though 
perhaps  the  benefits  may  be  bestowed  through  the  medium 
of  you ;  for  ye  are  instruments  to  minister  to  his  everlasting 
graces.  But  man,  who  is  devoid  of  any  consideration,  who 
is  blinded  as  to  his  mind,  by  which  alone  the  living  God  is 
comprehensible,  does,  by  means  of  that  mind,  never  see  any- 
thing anywhere,  but  sees  all  the  bodies  which  are  in  the 
world  by  his  own  outward  senses,  which  he  looks  upon  as 
the  causes  of  all  things  which  exist. 

On  which  account,  beginning  to  make  gods  for  himself,  he 
las  filled  the  world  with  images  and  statues,  and  innumer- 
able other  representations,  made  out  of  all  kinds  of  different 
laterials,  fashioned  by  painters  and  statuaries,  whom  the  law- 
giver banished  to  a  distance  from  his  state,  proposing  both 
publicly  and  privately  great  rewards  and  surpassing  honours 
to  them,  by  which  conduct  he  has  brought  about  a  contrary 
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result  to  that  which  he  intended,  namely,  impiety  instead  of 
religion.  For  the  worship  of  many  gods  in  the  souls  of 
ignorant  people  is  mere  impiety  ;  and  they  who  deify  mortal 
things  neglect  the  honour  due  to  God  ;  who  are  not  content 
with  making  images  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  to  the  extent 
of  their  inclination,  and  of  all  the  earth,  and  of  all  the  water, 
but  they  even  gave  beasts  and  plants  devoid  of  reason  a  share 
in  those  nonours,  which  belonged  of  right  only  to  immortal 
beings.  And  he,  reproving  them,  began  a  song  of  victory  as 
has  here  been  shown. 

XXIX.  And  Moses  indeed,  in  the  same  manner,  when  he 
saw  the  king  of  Egypt,*  that  arrogant  man  with  his  six 
hundred  chariots,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  six  carefully 
arranged  motions  of  the  organic  body,  and  with  the  governors 
who  were  appointed  to  manage  them,  who,  while  none  of  all 
created  things  are  by  nature  calculated  to  stand  still,  think 
nevertheless  that  they  may  look  upon  everything  as  solidly 
settled  and  admitting  of  no  alteration  ;  when  he,  I  say,  saw 
that  this  Hng  had  met  with  the  punishment  due  to  his 
impiety,  and  that  thepeople  who  were  practisers  of  virtue,  had 
escaped  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  had  been  saved 
by  mighty  power  beyond  their  expectation,  he  then  sang  a 
hymn  to  God  as  a  just  and  true  judge,  beginning  a  hymn  in 
a  manner  most  becoming  and  most  exactly  suited  to  the 
events  that  had  happened,  because  the  horse  and  his  rider  he 
had  thrown  into  the  sea ;"  t  having  utterly  destroyed  that 
mind  which  rode  upon  the  irrational  impulses  of  that  four- 
footed  and  restive  animal,  passion,  and  had  become  an  ally,  and 
defender,  and  protector  of  the  seeing  soul,  so  as  to  bestow 
upon  it  complete  safety. 

And  the  same  prophet  begins  a  song  to  the  well,  not  only 
for  the  destruction  of  the  passions,  but  also  because  he  has 
had  strength  given  to  him  to  acquire  the  most  valuable  of  ali 
posessions,  namely  incomparable  wisdom,  which  he  compares 
to  a  well ;  for  it  is  deep,  and  not  superficial,  giving  forth  a 
sweet  stream  to  souls  who  thirst  for  goodness  and  virtue,  a 
drink  at  once  most  necessary  and  most  sweet. 

But  it  is  not  entrusted  to  any  person  who  is  not  initiated 
in  wisdom  to  dig  this  well,  but  only  to  kings,  on  which 
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account  it  is  said,  "  Kings  hewed  it  out  of  stone."*  For  it 
is  the  office  of  mighty  rulers  to  investigate  and  to  establish 
wisdom,  not  meaning  those  who  with  their  arms  have 
subdued  sea  and  land,  but  those  who  with  the  powers  of  the 
soul  have  fought  against  and  subdued  its  diversified,  and 
mingled,  and  confused  multitude. 

XXX.  Now  the  pupils  and  followers  of  these  persons  are 
those  who  say,  "  Thy  sons  have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  ot 
war  who  are  under  our  charge,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  has  refused,  but  each  man  has  brought  his  gift  to  the 
Lord  of  that  which  he  has  found."  f  For  these  men  are 
likely  again  to  prelude  with  a  song  of  triumph,  being  eager 
to  attain  to  perfect  and  dominant  powers.  For  they  say 
that  the  man  who  has  taken  the  sum  of  the  whole,  has  also 
taken  the  greatest  number  of  the  reasons  of  courage,  which 
are  by  nature  inclined  to  war,  being  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  two  squadrons,  one  of  wrhich  is  led  by  cowardice,  which 
is  difficult  to  overtake,  and  the  other  by  frantic  temerity  and 
rashness ;  and  neither  of  them  has  any  share  in  sound 
wisdom. 

And  it  is  very  admirably  said  that  no  one  refused,  by 
way  of  intimating  a  participation  in  perfect  and  complete 
courage  ;  just  as  the  lyre  and  any  other  musical  instrument 
is  out  of  tune,  if  there  is  one  single  discordant  note  in  it ; 
but  is  in  tune  when  the  strings  are  all  harmonious  and  pour 
forth  the  same  symphony  at  one  touch.  In  the  same 
manner  also,  the  instrument  of  the  soul  is  out  of  tune  when 
it  is  either  strained  by  rashness  and  urged  on  to  a  degree 
of  exceeding  sharpness,  or  relaxed  by  cowardice  in  an 
immoderate  degree,  so  as  to  be  let  down  and  become  very 
flat.  But  it  is  in  tune  when  all  the  tones  of  courage  and  of 
every  virtue  are  well  united  and  combined  together,  and  so 
produce  one  well-arranged  melody.  And  it  is  a  great  proof 
of  good  tune  and  of  skilful  management  to  bring  his  due  gift 
to  God  ;  and  this  is  to  honour  the  living  God  in  a  becoming 
manner,  by  means  of  confessing  most  distinctly  that  this 
whole  universe  is  his  gift  to  us ;  for  he  says  in,  strictest 
accordance  with  natural  truth,  "  the  man  has  brought  the 
gift  which  he  found."  But  everyone  of  us,  the  moment  that  he 

*  Numbers  xxt.  18.  t  Numbers  xxxi.  49. 
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is  born,  finds  the  great  gift  of  God,  namely  the  universal 
world,  which  he  has  given  to  him,  and  to  the  most  excellent 
parts  of  him.* 

XXXI.  There  are  also  particular  gifts  which  it  is  suitable 
both  to  God  to  give,  and  to  men  to  receive.  And  these 
must  be  the  virtues  and  the  energies  in  accordance  with 
them,  at  the  discovery  of  which,  being  almost  without  any 
connexion  with  time,  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  rapidity  of 
the  giver  which  he  is  accustomed  to  exhibit  in  his  gifts,  every 
one  is  full  of  admiration,  even  those  to  whom  nothiLg  else  in 
the  world  appears  great.  On  which  account  also,  the 
question  is  put,  "  How  didst  thou  find  it  so  quickly,  O  my 
son  ?  "t  the  questioner  marvelling  at  the  promptness  of  the 
virtuous  disposition ;  and  he  who  has  received  the  benefit 
answers  felicitously,  "  Because  the  Lord  God  gave  it  to  me." 
For  the  gifts  and  explanations  of  men  are  slow,  but  those  of 
God  are  most  rapid,  outstripping  the  motion  of  even  the 
most  speedy  time. 

Therefore  those  who  by  their  strength  and  courage  havo 
become  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  chorus  which  raises  the  song 
of  triumph  and  of  gratitude,  are  those  who  have  been  already 
mentioned  ;  but  those  who,  by  reason  of  having  been  put  to 
flight,  and  of  their  weakness,  are  companions  of  the  song  of 
lamentation  which  is  raised  on  occasion  of  defeat,  are  men 
whom  one  ought  to  look  upon  as  cowards,  rather  than  to 
pity ;  like  those  who  have  a  body  labouring  under  some 
natural  defect,  to  whom  any  ordinary  occasion  of  sickness  is 
a  great  hindrance  to  their  cure.  But  some  persons  have 
succumbed  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  not  because  the 
energies  of  their  souls  are  more  effeminate,  but  because  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  more  vigorous  strength  of 
their  adversaries  ;  and  imitating  those  who  are  willing  slaves, 
they  have  voluntarily  cast  themselves  down  before  either 
masters,  though  they  were  freemen  by  birth ;  on  which 
account  being  unable  to  be  sold  they  have,  which  is  the  most 
incredible  of  all  things,  bought  masters  for  themselves  and 
so  become  slaves,  doing  the  very  same  thing  with  those  who 
are  insatiably  eager  for  drunkenness  with  wine ;  for  they 

*  This  passage  is  certainly  corrupt.     Markland  thinks   that  some 
words  at  least  have  been  lost, 
t  Genesis  xxvii.  20. 
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also  of  their  own  free  will  and  without  any  compulsion, 
drink  unmixed  wine,  so  that  of  their  own  accord  they 
eradicate  sobriety  from  their  souls,  and  choose  folly ;  for, 
says  the  scripture,  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  those  who  are 
beginning  revelry  and  drunkenness;"  that  is  to  say,  of 
men  who  are  exhibiting  a  madness  which  is  not  involun- 
tary, but  who  injure  themselves  with  a  voluntary  and 
deliberate  frenzy. 

XXXII.  And  every  one  who  comes  near  the  camp  sees 
the  calf  and  the  dances,  and  he  himself  also  is  soon  infected. 
For  we  fall  in  with  Typhus  and  the  revellers  of  Typhus,  when- 
ever we  deliberately  purpose  to  come  near  to  the  camp  of  the 
body ;  since  those  who  are  fond  of  contemplation  and  are 
eager  to  see  incorporeal  objects,  as  being  persons  who  practise 
obstinacy  from  pride,  are  accustomed  to  dwell  at  a  distance 
from  the  body. 

Do  then  therefore  pray  to  God  never  to  begin  revelry  or 
drunkenness,  that  is  to  say,  never  intentionally  to  set  forth 
in  the  road  which  leads  to  ignorance  and  folly ;  for  unin- 
tentional errors  are  as  Light  again  as  deliberate  sins,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  weighed  down  by  the  irresistible  conviction  of 
conscience. 

And  when  your  prayers  have  been  accomplished,  you  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  out  of  office,  but 
you  will  acquire  the  most  important  of  all  offices,  namely, 
the  priesthood.  For  it  is  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  God  to  offer  abstemious  sacrifices, 
abstaining  in  the  firmness  of  their  minds  from  wine  and  from 
every  other  cause  of  folly.  For,  says  the  scripture,  "  The 
Lord  spoke  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Wine  and  strong  drink  shalt 
thou  not  drink,  neither  thou  nor  thy  sons  after  thee,  when  ye 
come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  or  when  ye  ap- 
proach the  altar  of  sacrifice,  so  that  ye  may  not  die.  This 
shall  be  an  everlasting  law  for  all  your  generations  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  sacred  and  what  is  profane,  and 
between  what  is  pure  and  what  is  impure."  *  But  Aaron  is 
the  priest,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  name  is  "mountain- 
ous ; "  reasoning  occupying  itself  with  sublime  and  lofty 
objects,  not  on  account  of  the  superabundant  excess  of  the 
arrogance  of  empty  pride,  but  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
*  Leviticus  x.  8. 
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of  its  virtue,  which,  elevating  the  thoughts  beyond  eve: 
heaven,  suffers  it  not  to  contemplate  anything  that  i 
lowly. 

And  no  one  who  is  disposed  in  this  manner  will  eve 
voluntarily  touch  unmixed  wine  or  any  other  medicine  o: 
folly,  for  it  is  inevitable  that  he  must  either  make  one  in  th 
solemn  procession  and  enter  the  tabernacle,  being  about  t< 
perform*  the  rites  which  may  not  be  seen,  or  else,  that  ap- 
proaching the  altar  he  must  offer  sacrifices  of  gratitude  for 
all  the  public  and  private  blessings  which  have  been  showered 
upon  him;  and  these  things  require  sobriety  and  grea 
presence  of  mind. 

XXXIII.  Therefore,  any  one  may  here  rightly  admire  the 
expressions  in  which  the  command  is  conveyed.  For  how 
can  it  be  anything  but  admirable  for  people,  while  sober  and 
masters  of  themselves,  to  apply  themselves  to  prayers  and  to 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  ?  just  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
ridiculous  for  men  to  do  so  when  relaxed  both  in  body  and 
soul  by  wine ;  unless  indeed  as  often  as  servants,  and  sons, 
and  subjects,  are  about  to  approach  masters,  and  parents, 
and  sovereigns,  they  take  care  to  be  sober  in  order  not  to 
offend  in  either  word  or  deed,  lest  if  they  in  any  respect  act 
as  if  contemptuous  of  their  rank,  they  should  be  punished, 
or  to  speak  in  the  most  moderate  manner,  should  at  least 
suffer  ridicule ;  and  yet  any  one  when  about  to  become  the 
minister  of  the  Ruler  and  father  of  the  universe,  is  not  then 
to  show  himself  superior  to  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
all  the  vulgar  necessities  of  nature,  but  is  to  turn  aside  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  imitate  the  life  of  the  intem- 
perate, and  having  his  eyes  weighed  down  with  wine,  and  his 
head  shaking,  and  bending  his  neck  on  one  side,  and  belching 
from  intemperance,  and  being  weak  and  tottering  in  his 
whole  body,  is  in  that  condition  to  approach  the  sacred  puri- 
fications, and  altars,  and  sacrifices.  No:  such  a  man  may 
not  without  impiety  even  behold  the  sacred  flame  at  a 
distance. 

But,  if  indeed  one  is  to  understand  these  things  as  said  not 

of  the  tabernacle  or  altar  of  sacrifice  which  are  visible,  and 

which  are  made  of  inanimate  and  perishable  materials,  but 

of  those  objects  of  speculation  which  are  invisible  and  per- 

*  There  is  some  corruption  in  the  Greek  text  here. 
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ceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  of  which  these  other  things  are 
only  the  images  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  ;  he  will 
all  the  more  marvel  at  the  explanation.  For  since  the 
Creator  has  in  every  instance  made  one  thing  a  model  and 
another  a  copy  of  that  model,  he  has  made  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  virtue  for  the  seal,  and  then  he  has  on  this 
stamped  an  impression  from  it  very  closely  resembling  the 
stamp.  Therefore,  the  archetypal  seal  is  the  incorporeal 
idea  being  a  thing  as  to  its  intrinsic  nature  an  object  of  the 
outward  senses,  but  yet  not  actually  coming  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  Just  as  if  there  is  a  piece  of 
wood  floating  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea,  a 
person  may  say  that  the  nature  of  wood  is  to  be  burned, 
but  that  that  particular  piece  never  will  be  burnt  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  saturated  with  salt  water. 

XXXIV.  Let  us  then  look  upon  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar  as  ideas,  the  one  being  the  idea  of  incorporeal  virtue, 
and  the  other  as  the  emblem  of  an  image  of  it,  which  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  outward  senses.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
altar  and  the  things  which  are  on  it,  for  they  have  all  their 
preparations  out  of  doors,  and  are  consumed  by  unquenchable 
fire,  so  as  to  shine  not  by  day  alone,  but  also  by  night ;  but 
the  tabernacle  and  all  things  that  are  therein  are  invisible,  not 
only  because  these  are  placed  in  the  innermost  recesses  and 
in  the  most  holy  shrines,  but  also  because  God  has  affixed 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  death,  not  only  to  any  one  who  touches  them,  but 
to  any  one  who  through  the  superfluous  curiosity  of  his  eyes 
beholds  them.  The  only  exception  is,  if  any  one  is  perfect 
and  faultless,  unpolluted  by  any  error  whether  it  be  great  or 
small,  having  a  nature  entirely  even  and  full,  and  in  all 
respects  most  perfect ;  for  to  such  a  man  it  is  permitted  once 
in  each  year  to  enter  in  and  behold  what  is  invisible  to  others, 
since  in  him  alone  of  all  men  the  winged  and  heavenly  love 
incorruptible  and  incorporeal  good  things  abides. 
When,  therefore,  any  one  being  smitten  by  the  idea  is  in- 
lenced  by  the  seal  which  gives  an  impression  of  the  par- 
3ular  virtues,  perceiving,  and  comprehending,  and  admiring 
le  most  God-like  beauty  of  that  idea  which  he  is  approaching, 
having  received  the  impression  of  that  seal,  then  a  forget- 
lness  of  ignorance  and  folly  is  at  once  engendered  in  him, 
i  I 
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accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  recollection  of  instruction 
and  learning.  On  which  account  the  scripture  says,  "  Wine 
and  strong  drink  thou  shalt  not  drink,  neither  thou  nor  thy 
sons  after  thee,"  when  ye  enter  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony  or  approach  the  a)  tar  of  sacrifice ;  and  he  goes 
through  all  these  details  not  more  by  way  of  prohibition  th 
of  explaining  his  intention. 

In  truth,  for  one  who  was  issuing  prohibitions,  it  was  ap 
propriate  to  say,  Drink  not  wine  when  you  are  performing 
sacrifice ;  but  for  one  who  is  declaring  his  opinion,  it  is  more 
suitable  to  say,  Te  shall  not  drink.     For  it  is  impossible  fo: 
a  man  to  admit  ignorance,  which  is  the  cause  of  intoxicatio 
and  of  ignorance  of  the  soul,  if  he  be  one  who  studies  tb 
generic  and  specific  virtues  and  devotes  himself  to  the  pursui 
of  them.     And  he  very  often  speaks  of  the  tabernacle  o: 
testimony,  in  truth,  inasmuch  as  God  is  the  witness  of  virtue 
to  whom  it  is  honourable  and  expedient  to  attend,  or  inas- 
much  as  it  is  virtue  which  implants  steadiness  in  our  souls 
eradicating   ambiguous,  and  doubtful,  and  hesitating,  an 
vacillating  reasonings  out  of  them  by  force,  and  revealin 
truth  in  life  as  in  a  court  of  justice. 

XXXV.  And  the  scripture  says  that,  "  he  shall  not  die 
who  offers  abstemious  sacrifices  ; "  since  ignorance  brings 
death,  and  education  and  instruction  bring  immortality. 
For  as  in  our  own  bodies  disease  is  the  cause  of  dissolution, 
and  health  of  preservation  ;  so  in  the  same  manner  in  our 
souls  also,  that  which  saves  is  prudence,  for  this  is  a  kind  of 
good  health  of  the  mind ;  and  that  which  destroys  is  folly, 
which  inflicts  an  incurable  disease.  And  he  expressly 
declares  his  opinion,  and  pronounces  this  last  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting evil.*  For  he  considers  that  there  is  an  undying 
law  set  up  and  established  in  the  nature  of  the  universe 
embracing  these  principles,  that  instruction  is  a  salutary 
and  saving  thing,  but  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  disease 
and  destruction. 

He  also  besides  delivers  this  further  statement,  that  th 
laws  which  are  established  in  accordance  with  truth  are  at 
once  everlasting ;  since  right  reason,  which  is  law,  is  not 
perishable.  For  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  thing, 
namely  lawlessness  is  a  thing  of  brief  existence,  and  by  its 
*  Leviticus  x.  9. 
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own  intrinsic  nature  easily  destructible,  as  it  is  confessed  to 
be  by  all  persons  of  sound  sense.  And  it  is  an  especial 
property  of  law  and  of  instruction  to  distinguish  what  is 
profane  from  what  is  holy,  and  what  is  unclean  from  what  is 
clean  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  effect  of  lawlessness 
and  ignorance  to  combine  things  that  are  at  variance  with 
one  another  by  force,  and  to  throw  everything  into  disorder 
and  confusion. 

XXXVI.  On  this  account  the  greatest  of  the  kings  and 
prophets,  Samuel,  as  the  sacred  scriptures  tell  us,  drank  no 
wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;*  for  he 
is  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  the  divine  army  which  he  will 
never  leave  in  consequence  of  the  prudence  of  the  wise  cap- 
tain. But  Samuel  was  perhaps  in  reality  a  man,  but  he  is 
looked  upon  not  as  a  compound  animal,  but  as  mind  rejoic- 
ing only  in  the  service  and  ministrations  of  God.  For  the 
name  Samuel,  being  interpreted,  means  "  appointed  to  God;" 
because  he  looked  upon  all  such  actions  as  are  done  in 
accordance  with  vain  and  empty  opinions  to  be  shameful 
irregularity.  He  was  born  of  a  human  mother,  whose  name 
when  interpreted  means  "  grace."  For  without  divine  grace  it 
is  impossible  either  to  abandon  the  ranks  of  mortal  things, 
or  to  remain  steadily  and  constantly  with  those  which  are 
imperishable.  But  whatever  soul  is  filled  with  grace  is  at 
once  in  a  state  of  exultation,  and  delight,  and  dancing ;  for 
it  becomes  full  of  triumph,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  many 
of  the  uninitiated  to  be  intoxicated,  and  agitated,  and  to  be 
beside  itself.  On  which  account  it  was  said  to  it  by  a  young 
boy,  and  that  not  by  one  only  but  by  every  one  who  was  old 
enough  for  juvenile  sauciness  and  for  a  readiness  to  mock  at 
what  is  good,  "  How  long  will  you  be  drunk  ?  Put  an  end  to 
your  wine-bibbing."  * 

For  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration,  not  only  is  the  soul  accustomed  to  be 
excited,  and  as  it  were  to  become  frenzied,  but  also  the  body 
is  accustomed  to  become  reddish  and  of  a  fiery  complexion, 
the  joy  which  is  internally  diffused  and  which  is  exulting, 
secretly  spreading  its  affections  even  to  the  exterior  parts, 
by  which  many  foolish  people  are  deceived,  and  have  fancied 
that  sober  persons  were  intoxicated.     And  yet  indeed  those 

I*  1  Samuel  i.  14. 
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sober  people  are  in  a  manner  intoxicated,  having  drunk  deep 
of  all  good  things,  and  having  received  pledges  from  perfect 
virtue.  But  those  are  intoxicated  with  that  drunkenness 
which  proceeds  from  wine,  who  pass  their  whole  lives  without 
ever  having  tasted  wisdom,  though  they  have  a  continued 
hunger  and  desire  for  it.  Very  naturally  therefore  is  answer 
made  to  the  man  who  acts  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth, 
and  thinks  to  produce  laughter  at  the  venerable  and  austere 
mode  of  life  of  prudence,  "My  good  man  I  am  a  hard 
woman,  a  severe  day,  and  I  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink, 
and  I  pour  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord." 

Very  great  is  the  freedom  of  speech  of  that  soul  which  is 
filled  with  the  graces  of  Grod.  In  the  first  place  it  calls 
itself  a  severe  day,  having  regard  to  the  boy  who  is  mock- 
ing it ;  for  by  him  and  by  every  fool  the  road  which  leads 
to  virtue  is  looked  upon  as  rough  and  difficult  to  travel  and 
most  painful,  as  one  of  the  old  poets  testifies,  saying : — 

Vice  one  may  take  in  troops  with  ease, 

But  in  fair  virtue's  front 
Immortal  God  has  stationed  toil, 
And  care,  and  sweat,  to  bar  the  road. 
Long  is  the  road  and  steep, 
And  rough  at  first,  which  leads  the  steps 

Of  mortal  man  thereto  ; 
But  when  you  reach  the  height,  the  path 
Is  easy  which  before  was  hard, 
And  swift  the  onward  course. 

XXXVII.  After  this  the  soul  goes  on  to  deny  that  it 
drinks  wine  or  strong  drink,  boasting  in  its  being  continu- 
ally sober  throughout  the  whole  of  its  life.  For  to  have 
the  reasoning  powers  really  free,  and  unfettei-ed,  and  pure, 
and  intoxicated  by  no  passion,  was  really  a  very  important 
and  admirable  thing.  And  from  this  it  results  that  the 
mind  which  is  filled  with  unmixed  sobriety  is  of  itself  a  com- 
plete and  entire  libation,  andi3  offered  as  such  to  and  conse- 
crated to  Grod.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"I  will  pour  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord,"  but  "I  will 
consecrate  it  entirely  to  him?"  Having  broken  all  the 
chains  by  which  it  was  formerly  bound,  which  all  the  empty 
anxieties  of  mortal  life  fastened  around  it,  and  having  led  it 
forth  and  emancipated  it  from  them,  he  has  stretched,  and 
extended,  and  diffused  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  reaches 
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even  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  universe,  and  is  borne 
gcnwards  to  the  beautiful  and  glorious  sight  of  the  uncreate 
God.  Therefore  this  company  is  one  of  sober  persons  who 
have  made  instruction  their  guide ;  but  the  former  one  is  a 
company  of  drunkards,  whose  leader  is  ignorance. 

XXXVIII.  But  since  intoxication  does  not  only  display 
folly,  which  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  but  also  utter  in- 
sensibility ;  and  since,  again,  wine  is  the  cause  of  that 
insensibility  which  affects  the  body,  while  the  cause  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  soul  is  the  ignorance  of  those  things  with 
which  it  is  proper  and  natural  to  be  acquainted ;  we  must 
now  say  a  few  words  about  ignorance,  reminding  the  reader 
of  only  the  most  important  particulars  relating  to  it. 

To  which,  then,  of  the  passions  which  affect  the  body  shall 
we  compare  that  passion  in  the  soul  which  is  called  igno- 
rance ?  To  the  deprivation  of  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses  ?  Therefore  all  those,  who  have  been  injured  in  their 
eyes  or  ears,  are  no  longer  able  to  see  or  hear  at  all,  but  have 
no  acquaintance  with  day  or  light,  which  are  the  only  objects 
for  the  sake  of  which,  if  we  are  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  life  is 
really  desirable,  but  dwell  in  lasting  darkness  and  everlast- 
ing night,  being  made  insensible  to  everything  whether  of 
small  or  great  importance  ;  men  whom  ordinary  conversation 
naturally  is  accustomed  to  call  infirm. 

For  even  if  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
should  attain  to  the  very  extreme  limit  of  strength  and 
vigour,  still,  if  they  are  tripped  up,  as  it  were,  and  deprived 
of  their  foundation  by  the  deprivation  of  the  eyes  and  ears, 
they  will  meet  with  a  great  fall,  so  as  never  again  to  be  able 
to  rise ;  for  the  things  which  support  man  and  keep  him 
erect  are  in  name,  indeed,  the  feet,  but  in  reality  the  powers 
of  hearing  and  seeing ;  and  the  man  who  possesses  them  in 
their  complete  integrity  is  awake  and  stands  upright,  but  he 
who  is  deprived  of  them  falls  and  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
And  ignorance  does  produce  completely  similar  effects  on 
the  soul,  depriving  it  of  its  faculties  of  seeing  and  of  hearing, 
and  allowing  neither  light  nor  reason  to  enter  into  it,  lest  the 
one  should  instruct  it  and  the  other  should  exhibit  the  truth 
to  it.  But  shedding  upon  it  dense  darkness  and  abundant 
folly,  it  renders  the  most  beautiful  soul  a  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
lifeless  stone. 
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XXXIX.  For  knowledge,  which  is  the  opposite  of  igno- 
rance, may  be  called,  in  a  manner,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
soul ;  for  it  applies  the  mind  to  what  is  said,  and  fixes  its 
eyes  upon  things  as  they  exist,  and  cannot  endure  to  form  a 
false  judgment  of  anything  which  it  either  sees  or  hears. 
But  it  examines  and  carefully  surveys  every  object  which  is 
worthy  of  being  seen  or  heard,  and  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
sail  or  to  travel  over  sea  and  land,  it  will  traverse  them  to 
its  furthest  boundaries  that  it  may  see  anything  more  im- 
portant, or  hear  anything  more  modern ;  for  the  love  of 
knowledge  admits  of  no  hesitation  or  delay,  it  is  an  enemy 
to  sleep  and  a  friend  to  waking.  Therefore,  continually 
rousing  up,  and  awakening,  and  sharpening  the  intellect,  it 
compels  it  to  roam  about  in  every  direction,  where  instruction 
is  to  be  obtained,  inspiring  it  with  an  avidity  for  hearing, 
and  infusing  into  it  an  insatiable  thirst  for  learning.  There- 
fore knowledge  causes  hearing  and  seeing,  by  means  of  which 
faculties  success  and  rectitude  of  conduct  are  arrived  at ; 
for  he  who  sees  and  hears,  knowing  what  is  expedient, 
chooses  that,  and  rejecting  the  contrary  is  benefited  by  his 
knowledge.  But  ignorance  causes  to  the  soul  a  mutilation 
more  grievous  than  the  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  errors,  since  it  is  unable  to  derive  any  assist- 
ance from  without,  either  by  foreseeing  anything,  or  by  any 
acuteness  of  hearing.  Therefore,  owing  to  its  exceeding 
desolateness  of  condition,  it  is  left  utterly  undefended  and 
unprotected,  and  is  exposed  to  the  plots  of  all  kinds  of  men 
and  to  dangers  from  all  kinds  of  events.  Let  us,  then,  never 
drink  unmixed  wine  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  insensi- 
bility to  our  outward  senses,  nor  let  us  alienate  ourselves  to 
such  a  degree  from  knowledge  as  to  diffuse  ignorance,  that 
vast  and  dense  darkness,  over  our  souls. 

XL.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance,  one  simple, 
being  complete  insensibility ;  and  the  other  of  a  twofold 
nature,  when  a  man  is  not  only  enveloped  in  ignorance,  but 
also  thinks  that  he  knows  what  he  never  has  known,  being 
elated  with  an  ungrounded  opinion  of  his  knowledge.  The 
former  evil  is  the  lighter  one,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  lighter 
offences,  and  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  involuntary  errors ; 
but  the  second  is  of  more  importance,  for  it  is  the  parent  of 
great  evils,  and  not  only  of  unintentional  but  also  of  deli- 
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berate  offences.  These  are  the  offences  of  which  Lot,  the 
the  father  of  daughters,  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  guilty, 
not  being  able  to  nourish  a  masculine  and  perfect  plant  in 
his  soul ;  for  he  had  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards turned  to  stone,  whom,  using  an  appropriate  appella- 
tion, one  may  call  habit,  a  nature  at  variance  with  truth,  and 
always,  Avhenever  any  one  tries  to  lead  it  on,  lagging  behind 
and  looking  round  upon  its  ancient  and  customary  ways,  and 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  them  like  a  lifeless  pillar. 

Of  these  daughters  of  his  the  elder  may  be  called  Counsel, 
and  the  younger  may  be  named  Assent,  for  assent  follows 
upon  taking  counsel ;  but  no  one  after  he  has  assented  still 
takes  counsel.  Accordingly  the  mind,  when  it  has  taken  its 
seat  in  its  council  chamber,  begins  to  put  its  daughters  in 
motion ;  and  with  the  elder  one,  namely,  Counsel,  it  begins 
to  consider  and  investigate  everything;  and  with  the 
younger  one,  Assent,  it  begins  easily  to  assent  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  arise,  and  to  embrace  what  is  hostile  as 
though  it  were  friendly,  if  they  only  present  ever  so  slight 
an  attraction  of  pleasure  from  this  source.  But  sober 
reasoning  does  not  admit  these  things,  but  only  that  reason- 
ing does  so  which  is  overcome  with  wine,  and,  as  it  were, 
drunk. 

XLI.  On  which  account  it  is  said,  "  They  made  their 
father  drink  wine."*  That  is  to  say,  they  brought  com- 
plete insensibility  on  the  mind,  so  that  it  fancied  itself  com- 
petent by  its  own  abilities  to  judge  what  was  expedient,  and 
to  assent  to  all  sorts  of  apparent  facts,  as  if  they  really  had 
solid  truth  in  them  ;  human  nature  being  by  no  means  and 
under  no  circumstances  competent  eitber  to  ascertain  the 
truth  by  consideration,  or  to  choose  real  truth  and  advantage, 
or  to  reject  what  is  false  and  the  cause  of  injury ;  for  the 
great  darkness  which  is  spread  over  all  existing  bodies  and 
things  does  not  permit  one  to  see  the  real  nature  of  each 
thing,  but  even  if  any  one,  under  the  influence  of  immoderate 
curiosity  or  of  a  real  love  of  learning,  wishes  to  emerge  from 
ignorance  and  to  obtain  a  closer  view,  he,  like  people  wholly 
deprived  of  sight,  stumbling  over  what  is  before  his  feet, 
will  fall,  and  so  get  behind  hand  before  he  can  lay  hold  of 
anything ;  or  else,  snatching  at  something  with  his  hands, 
*  Genesis  xix.  33. 
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he  -will  make  uncertain  guesses,  having  only  conjecture  in 
the  place  of  truth. 

For  even  if  education,  holding  a  torch  to  the  mind,  con 
ducts  it  on  his  way,  kindling  its  own  peculiar  light,  it  would 
still,  with  reference  to  the  perception  of  existing  things,  do 
harm  rather  than  good  ;  for  a,  slight  light  is  naturally  liable 
to  be  extinguished  by  dense  darkness,  and  when  the  light  is 
extinguished  all  power  of  seeing  is  useless.  Accordingly  we 
must,  on  these  accounts,  remind  the  man  who  gives  himself 
airs  by  reason  of  his  power  of  deliberating,  or  of  wisely 
choosing  one  kind  of  objects  and  avoiding  others,  that  if  the 
same  unalterable  perceptions  of  the  same  things  always 
occurred  to  us,  it  might  perhaps  be  requisite  to  admire  the 
two  faculties  of  judging  which  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature, 
namely,  the  outward  senses  and  the  intellect,  as  unerring 
and  incorruptible,  and  never  to  doubt  or  hesitate  about  any 
thing,  but  trusting  in  every  first  appearance  to  choose  one 
kind  of  thing  and  to  reject  the  contrary  kind.  But  since  we 
are  found  to  be  influenced  in  different  manners  by  the  same 
things  at  different  times,  we  should  have  nothing  positive  to 
assert  about  anything,  inasmuch  as  what  appears  has  no 
settled  or  stationary  existence,  but  is  subject  to  various,  and 
multiform,  and  ever-recurring  changes. 

XLII.  For  it  follows  of  necessity,  since  the  imagination 
is  unstable,  that  the  judgment  formed  by  it  must  be  unstable 
likewise  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  differences  which  exist  in  animals  are  not  in  one 
particular  only,  but  are  unspeakable  in  point  of  number, 
extending  through  every  part,  having  reference  both  to  their 
creation  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  furnished  with 
their  different  faculties,  and  to  their  way  of  being  supported 
and  their  habits,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  choose 
and  avoid  different  things,  and  to  the  energies  and  motions 
of  the  outward  senses,  and  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
endless  passions  affecting  both  the  soul  and  body.  For 
without  mentioning  those  animals  which  have  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  consider  also  some  of  those  which  are  the  objects 
of  judgment,  such  as  the  chameleon  and  the  polypus ;  for 
they  say  that  the  former  of  these  animals  changes  his  com- 
plexion so  as  to  resemble  the  soils  over  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  creep,  and  that  the  other  is  like  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore 
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to  which  it  clings,  nature  herself,  perhaps,  heing  their  saviour, 
and  endowing  them  with  a  quality  to  protect  them  from 
heing  caught,  namely,  with  that  of  changing  to  all  kinds  of 
complexions,  as  a  defence  against  evil. 

Again,  have  you  never  perceived  the  neck  of  the  dove 
changing  colour  so  as  to  assume  a  countless  variety  of  hues 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ?  is  it  not  by  turns  red,  and  purple 
and  fiery  coloured,  and  cinereous,  and  again  pale,  and  ruddy, 
and  every  other  variety  of  colour,  the  very  names  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  ?  They  say  indeed  that  among 
the  Scythians,  among  that  tribe  which  is  called  the  Greloni, 
most  marvellous  things  happen,  rarely  indeed,  but  never- 
theless it  does  happen ;  namely  that  there  is  a  beast  seen 
which  is  called  the  tarandus,  not  much  less  than  an  ox  in 
size,  and  exceedingly  like  a  stag  in  the  character  of  his  face. 
The  story  goes  that  this  animal  continually  changes  his  coat 
according  to  the  place  in  which  he  is,  or  the  trees  which  he 
is  near,  and  that  in  short  he  always  resembles  whatever  he 
is  near,  so  that  through  the  similarity  of  his  colour  he 
escapes  the  notice  of  those  who  fall  in  with  him,  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  vigour  of  body,  that  he 
is  hard  to  catch.  Now  these  facts  and  others  which  resemble 
them  are  visible  proofs  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  every- 
thing. 

XLIII.  In  the  next  place,  not  only  are  there  all  these 
variations  with  respect  to  animals,  but  there  are  also 
innumerable  changes  and  varieties  in  men,  and  great 
differences  between  one  man  and  another.  For  not  only  do 
they  form  different  opinions  respecting  the  same  things  at 
different  times,  but  different  men  also  judge  in  different 
manners,  some  looking  on  things  as  pleasures,  which  others 
on  the  contrary  regard  as  annoyances.  For  the  things  with 
which  some  persons  are  sometimes  vexed,  others  delight  in, 
and  on  the  contrary  the  things,  which  some  persons  are 
eager  to  acquire  and  look  upon  as  pleasant  and  suitable, 
those  very  same  things  others  reject  and  drive  to  a  distance 
as  unsuitable  and  ill-omened.  At  all  events  I  have  before 
now  often  seen  in  the  theatre,  when  I  have  been  there,  some 
persons  influenced  by  a  melody  of  those  who  were  exhibiting 
on  the  stage,  whether  dramatists  or  musicians,  as  to  be 
excited  and  to  join  in  the  music,  uttering  encomiums  with- 
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out  intending  it ;  and  I  have  seen  others  at  the  same  time 
so  unmoved  that  you  would  think  there  was  not  the  least 
difference  between  them  and  the  inanimate  seats  on  which 
they  were  sitting  ;  and  others  again  so  disgusted  that  they 
have  even  gone  away  and  quitted  the  spectacle,  stopping 
their  ears  with  their  hands,  lest  some  atom  of  a  sound  being 
left  behind  and  still  sounding  in  them  should  inflict 
annoyance  on  their  morose  and  unpleasable  souls. 

And  yet  why  do  I  say  this  ?  Every  single  individual 
among  us  (which  is  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all)  is 
subject  to  infinite  changes  and  variations  both  in  body  and 
soul,  and  sometimes  chooses  and  sometimes  rejects  things 
which  are  subject  to  no  changes  themselves,  but  which  by 
their  intrinsic  nature  do  always  remain  in  the  same  condition. 
For  the  same  fancies  do  not  strike  the  same  men  when  they 
are  well  and  when  they  are  ill,  nor  when  they  are  awake  and 
when  they  are  asleep,  nor  when  they  are  young  and  when 
they  are  old.  And  a  man  who  is  standing  still  often 
conceives  different  ideas  from  those  which  he  entertains 
when  he  is  in  motion ;  and  also  when  he  is  courageous,  or 
when  he  is  alarmed  ;  again  when  he  is  grieved,  or  when  he  is 
delighted,  and  when  he  is  in  love,  he  feels  differently  from 
what  he  does  when  he  is  full  of  hatred.  And  why  need  I 
be  prolix  and  keep  dwelling  on  these  points  ?  Eor  in  short 
every  motion  of  both  body  and  soul,  whether  in  accordance 
with  nature  or  in  opposition  to  nature,  is  the  cause  of  a 
great  variation  and  change  respecting  the  appearances  which 
present  themselves  to  us ;  from  which  all  sorts  of  incon- 
sistent and  opposite  dreams  arise  to  occupy  our  minds. 

XLIV.  And  that  is  not  the  least  influential  cause  of  the 
instability  of  one's  perceptions  which  arises  from  the 
position  of  the  objects,  from  their  distance,  and  from  the 
places  by  which  they  are  each  of  them  surrounded.  Do  we 
not  see  that  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  when  they  stretch  out 
their  fins  and  swim  about,  do  always  appear  larger  than  their 
real  natural  size?  And  oars  too,  even  though  they  are  very 
straight,  look  as  if  they  were  broken  when  they  are  under 
water ;  and  things  at  a  great  distance  display  false  appear- 
ances to  our  eyes,  and  in  this  way  do  frequently  deceive  the 
mind.  For  at  times  inanimate  objects  have  been  imagined 
to  be  alive,  and  on  the  contrary  living  animals  have  been 
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considered  to  be  lifeless  ;  sometimes  again  stationary  things 
appear  to  be  in  motion,  and  things  in  motion  appear  to  be 
standing  still :  even  things  which  are  approaching  towards 
us  do  sometimes  appear  to  be  retreating  from  us,  and  things 
which  are  going  away  do  on  the  other  hand  appear  to  be 
approaching.  At  times  very  short  things  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly long,  and  things  which  have  many  angles  appear  to 
be  circular.  There  is  also  an  infinite  number  of  other  things 
of  which  a  false  impression  is  given  though  they  are  open 
to  the  sight,  which  however  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
subscribe  to  as  certain. 

XLV.  What  again  are  we  to  say  of  the  quantities 
occurring  in  things  compounded  ?  For  it  is  through  the 
admixture  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  quantity  that  great 
injury  or  good  is  often  done,  as  in  many  other  instances,  so 
most  especially  in  the  case  of  medicines  compounded  by 
medical  science.  For  quantity  in  such  compounds  is 
measured  by  fixed  limits  and  rules,  and  it  is  not  safe  either 
to  stop  short  before  one  has  reached  them,  nor  to  advance 
beyond  them.  For  if  too  little  be  applied,  it  relaxes,  and  if 
too  much,  it  strains  the  natural  powers;  and  each  extremity 
is  mischievous,  the  one  from  its  impotence  being  capable  of 
producing  any  effect  at  all,  and  the  other  by  reason  of  its 
exceeding  strength  being  necessarily  hurtful. 

Again  it  is  very  plain  with  reference  to  smoothness,  and 
roughness,  and  thickness,  and  close  compression,  or  on  the 
other  hand  leanness  and  slackness,  how  very  much  influence 
all  these  differences  have  in  respect  of  doing  good  or  harm. 
Nor  indeed  is  any  one  ignorant  that  scarcely  anything  what- 
ever of  existing  things,  if  you  consider  it  in  itself  and  by 
itself,  is  accurately  understood ;  but  by  comparing  it  with 
its  opposite,  then  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
nature.  As  for  instance,  we  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
little  by  placing  it  in  juxta-position  with  what  is  great ;  we 
understand  what  dry  is  by  comparing  it  with  wet,  cold  by 
comparing  it  with  heat,  light  by  comparing  it  with  heavy, 
black  by  contrasting  it  with  white,  weak  by  contrasting  it 
with  strong,  and  few  by  comparing  it  with  many. 

In  the  same  way  also,  in  whatever  is  referred  to  virtue  01 
to  vice,  what  is  advantageous  is  recognised  by  a  comparison 
with  what  is  injurious,  what  is  beautiful  by  a  comparison 
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with  what  is  unseemly,  what  is  just  and  generally  good,  by 
placing  it  in  juxta-position  with  what  is  unjust  and  bad. 
And,  indeed,  if  any  one  considers  everything  that  there  is  in 
the  world,  he  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  character,  by  taking  it  in  the  same  manner ;  for  each 
separate  thing  is  by  itself  incomprehensible,  but  by  a  com- 
parison with  another  thing,  it  easy  to  understand  it.  Now, 
that  which  is  unable  to  bear  witness  to  itself,  but  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  advocacy  of  something  else,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  or  thought  steady.  So  that  in  this  way  those 
men  are  convicted  who  say  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
assenting  to  or  denying  propositions  about  anything.  And 
why  need  we  wonder  ?  For  any  one  who  advances  far  into 
matters,  and  who  contemplates  them  in  an  unmixed  state 
will  know  this,  that  nothing  is  ever  presented  to  our  view 
according  to  its  real  plain  nature,  but  that  everything  has 
the  most  various  possible  mixtures  and  combinations. 

XLVL  Some  one  will  say,  We  at  once  comprehend 
colours.  How  so  ?  Do  we  not  do  so  by  means  of  the 
external  things,  air  and  light,  and  also  by  the  moisture 
which  exists  in  our  eyes  themselves  ?  And  in  what  way 
are  sweet  and  bitter  comprehended  ?  Is  it  apart  from  the 
moisture  in  our  mouths  P  And  as  to  all  the  flavours  which 
are  in  accordance  with,  or  at  variance  with  nature,  are  not 
they  in  the  same  case  ?  What,  again,  are  we  to  say  of  the 
smells  arising  from  perfumes  which  are  burnt  ?  Do  they  ex- 
hibit plain  unmixed  simple  natures,  or  rather  qualities  com- 
pounded of  themselves  and  of  the  air,  and  sometimes  also  ot 
the  fire  which  consumes  their  bodies,  and  also  of  the  faculty 
existing  in  our  own  nostrils  ? 

From  all  this  we  collect  the  inference  that  we  have 
neither  any  proper  comprehension  of  colours,  not  only  of 
the  combination  which  consists  of  the  objects  submitted  to 
our  view  and  of  light ;  nor  of  smells,  but  only  of  the  mixture 
which  consists  of  that  which  flows  from  substances  and  the 
all-receiving  air ;  nor  of  tastes,  but  only  of  the  union  which 
arises  from  the  tasteable  object  presented  to  us,  and  the 
moist  substance  in  our  mouths. 

XLVII.  Since,  then,  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  these  matters,  it  is  worth  while  to  appreciate  cor- 
rectly the  simplicity,  or  rashness,  or  impudence  of  those  who 
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pretend  to  be  able  witb  ease  to  form  an  opinion,  so  as  to 
assent  to  or  deny  what  is  stated  witb  respect  to  anything 
whatever.  For  if  tbe  simple  faculties  are  wanting,  but  the 
mingled  powers  and  those  which  are  formed  by  contri- 
butions from  many  sources  are  within  sight,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  for  those  which  are  invisible  to  be  seen,  and  if 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  separately  the  character  of  all 
the  component  parts  which  are  united  to  make  up  each 
faculty,  then  what  remains  except  that  we  must  think  it 
necessary  to  suspend  our  judgment  ?  And  then,  too,  do  not 
those  facts  which  are  diffused  over  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and  which  have  caused  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians  such 
erroneous  judgments,  exhort  us  not  to  be  too  ready  in 
giving  our  credence  to  what  is  not  seen  ?  And  what  are 
these  facts  ?  Surely  they  are  the  instructions  which  we 
have  received  from  our  childhood,  and  our  national  customs 
and  ancient  laws,  of  which  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  not 
a  single  one  which  is  of  equal  force  among  all  people  ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  they  vary  according  to  the  different  coun- 
tries, and  nations,  and  cities,  aye,  and  even  still  more,  in 
every  village  and  private  house,  and  even  with  respect  to  men, 
and  women,  and  infant  children,  in  almost  every  point.  At  all 
events,  what  are  accounted  disgraceful  actions  among  us, 
are  by  others  looked  upon  as  honourable ;  what  we  think 
becoming,  others  call  unseemly ;  what  we  pronounce  just, 
others  renounce  as  iniquitous  ;  others  think  our  holy  actions 
impious,  our  lawful  deeds  lawless :  and  further,  what  we 
think  praiseworthy,  they  find  fault  with ;  what  we  think 
worthy  of  all  honour,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  deserving  of 
punishment ;  and,  in  fact,  they  think  most  things  to  be  of  a 
contrary  character  to  what  we  think. 

And  why  need  I  be  prolix  and  dwell  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  I  am  called  off  by  other  more  important  points  ? 
If  then,  any  one,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  other  more 
remarkable  subjects  of  speculation,  were  to  choose  to  devote 
"  is  time  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  here  proposed, 
lamely,  to  examine  the  education,  and  customs,  and  laws  of 
svery  different  nation,  and  country,  and  place,  and  city  ;  of 
subjects  and  rulers ;  of  all  men,  whether  renowned  or 
jglorious,  whether  free  or  slaves,  whether  ignorant  or  en- 
lowed  with  knowledge,  he  would  spend  not  one  day  or  two, 
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nor  a  month,  nor  even  a  year,  but  his  whole  life,  even 
though  he  were  to  reach  a  great  age,  in  the  investigation ; 
and  he  would  nevertheless  still  leave  a  vast  number  of 
subjects  unexamined,  uninvestigated,  and  unmentioned, 
without  perceiving  it.  Therefore,  since  there  are  some 
persons  and  things  removed  from  other  persons  and  things, 
not  by  a  short  distance  only,  but  since  they  are  utterly  dif- 
ferent, it  then  follows  of  necessity  that  the  perceptions 
which  occur  to  men  of  different  things  must  also  differ,  and 
that  their  opinions  must  be  at  variance  with  one  another. 

XL VIII.  And  since  this  is  the  case,  who  is  so  foolish  and 
ridiculous  as  to  affirm  positively  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
is  just,  or  wise,  or  honourable,  or  expedient  ?  For  whatever 
this  man  defines  as  such,  some  one  else,  who  from  his  child- 
hood, has  learnt  a  contrary  lesson,  will  be  sure  to  deny. 
But  I  am  not  surprised  if  a  confused  and  mixed  multitude, 
being  the  inglorious  slave  of  customs  and  laws,  however 
introduced  and  established,  accustomed  from  its  very  cradle 
to  obey  them  as  if  they  were  masters  and  tyrants,  having 
their  souls  beaten  and  buffeted,  as  it  were,  and  utterly 
unable  to  conceive  any  lofty  or  magnanimous  thoughts, 
believes  at  once  every  tradition  which  is  presented  to  it,  and 
leaving  its  mind  without  any  proper  trailing,  assents  to  and 
denies  propositions  without  examination  and  without  delibe- 
ration. But  even  if  the  multitude  of  those  who  are  called 
philosophers,  pretending  that  they  are  really  seeking  for 
certainty  and  accuracy  in  things,  being  divided  into  ranks 
and  companies,  come  to  discordant,  and  often  even  to  diame- 
trically opposite  decisions,  and  that  too,  not  about  some  one 
accidental  matter,  but  about  almost  everything,  whether 
great  or  small,  with  respect  to  which  any  discussion  can 
arise. 

For  when  some  persons  affirm  that  the  world  is  infinite, 
while  others  pronounce  it  to  be  confined  within  limits ;  or 
while  some  look  upon  the  world  as  uncreated,  and  others 
assert  that  it  is  created ;  or  when  some  persons  look  upon  it 
as  destitute  of  any  ruler  and  superintendent,  attributing  to 
it  a  motion,  deprived  of  reason,  and  proceeding  on  some 
independent  internal  impulse,  while  others  think  that  there 
is  a  care  of  and  providence,  which  looks  over  the  whole  and 
its  parts  of  marvellous  power  and  wisdom,  G-od  ruling  and 
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governing  the  whole,  in  a  manner  free  from  all  stumbling, 
and  full  of  protection. 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  affirm  that  the  com- 
prehension of  such  objects  as  are  brought  before  them,  is  the 
same  in  all  men  ? 

And  again,  the  imaginations  which  are  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  what  is  good,  are  not  they  compelled  to 
suspend  their  judgment  rather  than  to  agree  ?  While  some 
think  that  it  is  only  what  is  good  that  is  beautiful,  and 
treasure  that  up  in  the  soul,  and  others  divide  it  into 
numbers  of  minute  particles,  and  extend  it  as  far  as  the 
body  and  external  circumstances.  These  men  affirm  that 
such  pieces  of  prosperity  as  are  granted  by  fortune,  are  the 
body-guards  of  the  body,  namely  strength  and  good  health, 
and  that  the  integrity  and  sound  condition  of  the  organs  of 
the  external  senses,  and  all  things  of  that  kind,  are  the 
guards  of  that  princess,  the  soul ;  for  since  the  nature  of 
good  is  divided  according  to  three  divisions,  the  third  and 
outermost  is  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  second  and 
yielding  one,  and  the  second  in  its  turn  is  a  great  bulwark 
and  protection  to  the  first;  and  about  these  very  things,  and 
about  the  different  ways  of  life,  and  about  the  ends  to  which 
all  actions  ought  to  be  referred,  and  about  ten  thousand 
other  things  which  logical,  and  moral,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy comprehends,  there  have  been  an  unspeakable  number 
of  discussions,  as  to  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  agreement  whatever  among  all  these  philosophers  who 
have  examined  into  such  subject. 

XLIX.  Is  it  not  then  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature 
that  while  its  two  daughters,  Counsel  and  Assent,  were  agreed 
together,  and  sleeping  together,  the  mind  is  introduced  as 
embarrassed  by  an  ignorance  of  all  knowledge  ?  for  we 
read  in  the  scripture,  "  They  knew  not  when  they  lay  down, 
or  when  they  rose  up."*  Tor  it  was  not  likely  that  in  his 
state  he  could  clearly  and  distinctly  comprehend  either  sleep 
or  waking,  or  a  stationary  position  or  motion ;  but  when 
he  appears  to  have  come  to  an  opinion  in  the  best  manner, 
then  above  all  other  times  is  he  found  to  be  most  foolish,  since 
his  affairs  then  come  to  an  end,  by  no  means  resembling 
that  which  was  expected ;  and  whenever  he  has  decided  on 
*  Genesis  xix.  35. 
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assenting  to  some  things  as  true,  then  he  incurs  a  reproach 
and  condemnation  for  his  facility  in  adopting  opinions,  those 
things  which  he  previously  believed  as  most  certain  now 
appearing  untrustworthy  and  uncertain ;  so  that-,  as  matters 
are  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  contrary  to  what  was 
expected,  the  safest  course  appears  to  be  to  suspend  one's 
judgment. 

L.  Having  now  discussed  these  matters  sufficiently,  let 
us  turn  to  what  follows  the  points  already  examined.  We 
said,  then,  that  under  the  name  of  drunkenness  was  signified 
that  covetousness  and  greediness,  which  has  often  greatly 
injured  many  persons,  and  the  votaries  of  which  one  may  see, 
even  though  they  may  be  amply  filled  in  all  the  channels  of 
their  bodies,  still  unsatisfied  and  empty  as  to  their  desires. 
These  men,  if,  being  distended  by  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  they  have  devoured,  they  nevertheless  get 
breath  again  for  a  short  time,  like  wrestlers  who  are  tired, 
soon  descend  again  to  the  same  contest. 

Moreover,  the  king  of  the  Egyptian  country,  that  is  of 
the  body,  appearing  to  the  minister  of  drunkenness,  his  cup- 
bearer, to  be  angry  with  him ;  again  at  no  great  distance  01 
time  is  represented  in  the  sacred  scriptures  as  reconciled  to 
him  remembering  that  passion  which  breaks  down  the 
appetites  in  the  day  of  his  perishable  creation,  not  in  the 
imperishable  light  of  the  uncreated  luminary;  for  it  is  said 
that  it  was  Pharaoh's  birth-day,*  when  he  sent  for  the 
chief  butler  out  of  his  prison,  that  he  might  appear  at  his 
banquet;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is 
devoted  to  the  passions,  to  think  created  and  perishable 
things  beautiful,  because  he  i3  enveloped  in  night  and  dense 
darkness,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  imperishable  things,  On 
which  account  he  embraces  drunkenness  as  the  beginning 
of  all  pleasures,  and  its  minister  the  cup-bearer. 

LI.  Now  there  are  three  companions  of  and  servants  of 
the  intemperate  and  incontinent  soul,  the  chief  baker,  the 
chief  cook,  and  the  chief  butler,  whom  the  admirable  Moses 
mentions  in  these  words,  "And  Pharoah  was  angry  with  the 
two  eunuchs,  with  the  chief  butler,  and  with  the  chief 
baker,  and  he  put  them  in  prison  with  the  chief  cook ;"  and 
the  chief  cook  is  eunuch;  for  he  says  in  another  place, 
*k  Genesis  xL  20. 
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"  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt,  and  a  eunuch 
became  his  master,  Pharaoh's  chief  cook,"*  and  again,  thej 
sold  Joseph  to  Pharaoh's  eunuch,  the  chief  cook ;  f  and 
why  is  it  that  the  aforesaid  offices  are  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  one  who  is  neither  man  nor  woman?  Is  it 
because  men  are  by  nature  calculated  to  sow  seed,  and 
woman  to  receive  it,  and  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  to- 
gether is  the  cause  of  the  generation,  and  also  of  the 
duration  of  all  animals  ?  But  it  belongs  to  an  unproductive 
and  barren  soil,  or  one  may  rather  say  to  one  which  has  been 
made  a  eunuch,  to  delight  in  costly  meats  and  drinks,  and 
in  superfluous  extravagant  preparations  of  delicacies,  since 
it  is  unable  in  reality  either  to  scatter  the  masculine  seeds 
of  virtue,  or  to  receive  and  nourish  them  after  they  have 
been  shed  upon  it ;  but,  like  a  rough  and  stony  field,  only 
to  destroy  those  things  which  ought  to  have  lived  for  ever. 

And  it  is  laid  down  as  a  doctrine  of  the  most  general 
applicability  and  usefulness,  that  every  author  of  pleasure 
is  unproductive  of  wisdom,  being  neither  male  nor  female, 
because  it  is  incompetent  either  to  give  or  to  receive  the 
seeds  which  have  a  tendency  to  incorruptibility,  but  is  able 
only  to  study  the  most  disgraceful  habits  of  life,  to  destroy 
what  ought  to  be  indestructible,  and  to  extinguish  the 
torches  of  wisdom,  which  ought  to  be  enduring  and  in- 
extinguishable. None  of  such  persons  does  Moses  permit 
to  come  into  the  assembly  of  God ;  for  he  says  that,  "  A 
man  who  is  bruised  or  castrated  shall  not  enter  into  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord."  J 

LII.  Por  what  advantage  is  there,  from  the  hearing  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  to  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  wisdom, 
whose  faith  has  been  eradicated,  and  who  is  unable  to  pre- 
serve that  deposit  of  doctrines  most  advantageous  to  all 
human  life  ?  Now,  there  are  three  persons  who  contribute 
to  the  conviviality  of  the  human  race, — the  chief  baker,  the 
cup-bearer,  and  the  maker  of  delicacies:  very  naturally, 
since  we  desire  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  three  things — 
meat,  confections,  and  drink.  But  some  men  only  desire 
that  indispensable  food  which  we  use  of  necessity  for  the 
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sake  of  our  health,  and  in  order  to  avoid  living  in  an 
illiberal  manner.  Others  again  desire  immoderate  and 
exceedingly  extravagant  luxuries,  which,  breaking  through 
the  appetites,  and  weighing.down,and  overwhelming  the  chan- 
nels of  the  body  by  their  number,  usually  become  the  parents 
of  all  sorts  of  terrible  diseases. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  inexperienced  in  pleasure  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  diseases,  like  the  com- 
mon people  in  cities,  living  a  life  free  alike  from  hatred 
and  from  annoyances,  as  frugal  people,  have  no  need  of  all 
kinds  of  various  ministers  of  refined  skill,  being  contented 
with  ordinary  cooks,  and  cup-bearers,  and  confectioners. 

But  they  who  think  that  the  most  important  and  royal 
object  of  life  is  to  live  pleasantly,  and  who  refer  everything, 
whether  of  great  or  small  importance,  to  this  object,  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  chief  cooks  and  chief 
cupbearers,  and  chief  confectioners,  that  is  to  say,  of  men 
possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  arts  which 
they  profess.  For  those  who  are  skilful  in  the  making  of  con- 
fections and  luxuries  invent  the  most  various  possible  kinds 
of  cheese-cakes,  and  honey-cakes,  and  of  innumerable  other 
sweetmeats,  varying  from  one  another,  not  merely  in  the 
difference  of  their  material,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made,  and  in  their  shape,  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  please  the  taste,  but  also  to  beguile  the  eye.  And  again, 
the  contrivances  displayed  in  the  examination  of  different 
kinds  of  wine  to  produce  some,  the  effect  of  which  shall 
speedily  go  off,  and  which  shall  not  produce  headache,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  shall  be  devoid  of  any  tendency  to  heat  the 
blood,  and  shall  be  very  fragrant,  admitting  either  a  copious 
or  a  scanty  admixture  with  water,  according  as  the  object  is 
to  have  a  strong  and  powerful  draught,  or  a  gentle  and 
imperceptible  one.  And  all  the  other  devices  and  inven- 
tions of  cup-bearers  all  come  to  the  same  end  of  art.  And 
to  cook  up  and  prepare  fish,  and  birds,  and  similar  viands,  in 
every  variety  of  manner,  and  to  make  all  other  kinds  of 
sweetmeats  and  delicacies,  we  have  plausible  confectioners 
of  exceeding  skill;  and  there  are  thousands  of  other  luxuries 
which  they  are  clever  at  contriving,  besides  those  which 
they  have  heard  of  or  seen  made  by  others,  having  devised 
them  themselves  out  of  their  continued  care  and  attention 
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to  the  object  of  making  life  luxurious,  and  effeminate,  and 
not  worth  living. 

LI II.  But  all  these  men  have  been  now  spoken  of  as 
eunuchs,  being  utterly  barren  of  wisdom.  But  the  mind,  with 
which  the  king  of  the  belly  makes  a  treaty  and  agreement, 
was  the  cup-bearer  ;  for  by  its  own  nature,  the  human  race  is 
very  fond  of  wine,  and  this  is  the  sole  thing  of  which  it  is  im- 
measurably insatiable,  since  there  is  no  one  who  is  impossible 
to  be  satisfied  with  sleep,  and  eating,  and  carnal  enjoyments, 
and  things  like  these ;  but  nearly  every  one  is  insatiably 
fond  of  wine,  and  especially  those  who  are  occupied  with 
serious  business;  for  after  they  have  drunk  they  are  still 
thirsty,  and  they  begin  drinking  at  first  out  of  small  cups, 
then,  as  they  proceed,  they  tell  their  servants  to  bring  them 
wine  in  larger  goblets,  and  when  they  are  pretty  full  and 
getting  riotous,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  themselves, 
they  take  bowls  and  goblets  of  all  the  largest  sizes  that  they 
can  get,  and  drink  the  wine  unmixed  in  huge  draughts, 
until  they  are  either  overcome  by  deep  sleep,  being  no  longer 
able  to  govern  themselves,  or  till  what  they  have  poured  into 
themselves  is  vomited  out  again  through  repletion.  But 
even  then,  nevertheless,  the  insatiable  desire  which  exists 
within  them  continues  to  rage  as  though  it  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  hunger.  "  For  their  wine  is  of  the  vine  of 
Sodom,"  as  Moses  says, "  and  their  tendrils  are  from  Gomor- 
rah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  and  their  branches  are 
bitter  branches.  The  rage  of  dragons  is  their  wine,  and  the 
incurable  fury  of  serpents."  * 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  Sodom  is  "  barrenness  and 
blindness."  But  Moses  here  compares  those  who  are  the 
slaves  of  greediness  for  wine  and  general  gluttony,  and  of 
other  most  disgraceful  pleasures  to  a  vine,  and  to  the  different 

Eroducts  of  the  vine ;  and  the  enigmatical  meaning  which 
e  conceals  under  this  allegory  is  this :  —  There  is  no  plant 
of  true  joy  naturally  implanted  in  the  soul  of  the  bad  man ; 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  healthy  roots,  but  only  such  as  are 
burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes,  since,  instead  of  water,  Heaven 
has  poured  upon  it  the  fire  of  lightning  which  cannot 
be  quenched,  God  having  adjudged  that  as  fitting  punishment 
for  the  impious.     But  there  is  implanted  in  it  the  plant 

I*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  32. 
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of  excessive  desire,  barren  of  all  good  things,  and  destitute 
of  anything  deserving  of  regard  or  contemplation,  which 
he  here  compares  to  a  vine.  Not  meaning  that  one 
which  is  the  parent  of  eatable  fruit,  but  that  one  which 
produces  bitterness,  and  wickedness,  and  ungodly  cunning 
and  which  is  most  fertile  in  anger,  and  fury,  and  the  most 
savage  dispositions ;  biting  the  soul  like  an  asp  or  a  viper, 
inflicting  envenomed  wounds,  utterly  incurable. 

For  which  wounds,  however,  we  pray  that  a  relief  may  be 
found  by  propitiating  the  all-merciful  Grod,  in  order  that  he 
may  destroy  this  wild  vine,  and  may  condemn  the  eunucha 
and  all  persons  who  are  barren  of  virtue  to  everlasting 
punishment ;  and  that,  instead  of  them  he  may  implant  in 
our  souls  the  valuable  trees  of  right  instruction,  and  may 
bestow  upon  us  noble  and  masculine  reason  as  its  fruit,  such 
as  is  able  to  bear  within  it  good  actions  by  way  of  seed,  and 
is  able  to  increase  the  virtues,  and  is  calculated  to  maintain 
and  preserve  for  ever  the  entire  connection  and  system  of 
happiness. 


A    TREATISE 

ON   THE   WORDS 

THAT  NOAH  AWOKE  FROM  HIS  WINE,  OR  ON  SOBRIETY. 

I.  Hating  examined  in  the  preceding  treatise  what  has 
been   said   by  the  lawgiver  about  wine  and  the  nakedness 
which  attends  upon  it,  we  will  now  begin  to  connect  tb 
the  following  essay  with  the  statements  advanced  in  that 
Avork. 

Now  in  the  sacred  scriptures  we  come  to  the  following 
words  immediately  after  the  account  we  have  just  been 
examining,  "  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  all 
that  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him.  "*  Sobriety  is  con- 
fessed to  be  a  most  advantageous  thing,  not  only  for  souls 
but  also  for  bodies,  for  it  drives  away  the  diseases  which  arise 
from  immoderate  repletion,  and  it  sharpens  the  outward  senses 
to  an  exceeding  degree  of  acuteness,  and  it  altogether  prevents 
*  Genesis  ix.  23 
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bodies  from  being  weigbed  down  so  as  to  fall,  but  keeps  tbem 
light,  and  raises  them  up,  and  incites  tbem  to  the  exercise  of 
their  appropriate  energies,  implanting  in  every  part  a  prompt- 
ness and  vigour ;  and  in  short,  sobriety  is  the  cause  of  exactly 
as  many  good  things,  as  drunkenness,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
evils. 

Since  then  sobriety  is  most  advantageous  to  those  bodies 
to  which  the  drinking  of  wine  is  naturally  suitable,  is  it  not 
much  more  so  to  souls,  with  which  all  perishable  food  is  incon- 
sistent ;  for  what  thing  in  human  nature  can  be  more  noble 
than  a  sober  mind  ?  what  glory  can  be  more  glorious  ?  what 
wealth  can  be  more  rich?  what  authority  more  power- 
ful ?  what  strength  more  vigorous  ?  of  all  admirable  things 
what  can  be  more  admirable?  Let  there  only  be  the  eye  of  the 
soul  fit  to  act,  which  is  able  to  penetrate  every  where  and  to 
open  every  thing,  being  in  no  part  hindered  or  dimmed  by 
the  suffusion  of  its  own  moisture  ;  for  being  then  most 
exceedingly  sharpsighted  as  to  its  comprehension,  and  look- 
ing into  wisdom  itself,  it  will  meet  with  images  such  as  are 
intelligible  only  by  the  intellect,  the  contemplation  of  which 
attracts  the  soul  and  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer  to  turn 
aside  to  the  objects  wbicb  belong  to  the  outward  senses. 

And  why  should  we  wonder  if  there  is  no  created  thing 
equal  in  honour  to  a  man  who  is  sober  in  his  soul,  and  gifted 
with  acute  vision  ?  for  the  eyes  of  the  body  and  the  light 
which  is  appreciable  by  the  outward  senses  are  honoured  in 
an  excessive  degree  by  all  of  us.  Accordingly,  many  who 
have  lost  their  sight,  have  voluntarily  also  thrown  away  life, 
thinking  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  that  death  itself  was 
a  lighter  evil  than  such  deprivation.  In  proportion  then  as 
the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body,  in  the  same  proportion  also 
is  the  mind  better  than  the  eyes  ;  and  the  mind  while  it  is 
free  from  injury  and  imperfection,  not  being  oppressed  by 
any  of  the  iniquities  or  passions  which  are  produced  by 
insane  drunkenness,  renounces  sleep  as  a  thing  which  causes 
forgetfulne'ss  and  hesitation  in  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  it 
embraces  wakefulness,  and  uses  acuteness  of  vision,  with 
respect  to  every  object  worthy  of  being  beheld,  being  kept 
awake  by  exceedingly  perfect  memory,  and  committing 
actions  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
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II.  Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  sober  man ;  but 
when  Moses  speaks  of  Noah's  "younger  son,  "  he  is  not  so 
much  meaning  to  make  a  statement  respecting  his  age,  as  to 
show  the  disposition  with  which  those  persons  are  endued 
who  are  inclined  to  innovation ;  since  how  could  he  have 
forced  himself  to  see,  what  ought  not  to  be  seen,  in  defiance 
of  all  law  and  justice,  or  to  divulge  what  ought  to  have  been 
concealed  in  silence,  or  to  bring  to  light  what  might  have 
been  kept  in  the  shade  at  home,  and  to  transgress  all  the 
boundaries  which  should  confine  the  soul,  if  he  had  not  been 
eager  for  change  and  innovation,  laughing  at  what  happens 
to  others  when  he  ought  rather  to  lament  over  such  acci 
dents,  and  not  to  ridicule  things  which  it  was  more  natural 
and  decent  and  proper  to  grieve  for.  In  many  places  indeed 
of  the  exposition  of  the  law,  Moses  speaks  of  those  who  are 
somewhat  advanced  in  age  as  young  men,  and  on  the  othe: 
hand  those  who  are  not  yet  arrived  at  old  age  he  entitle! 
elders ;  not  having  regard  to  the  number  of  their  years, 
whether  it  be  a  short  or  a  very  long  time  that  they  have  lived, 
but  to  the  faculties  of  their  soul,  according  to  the  way  i 
which  it  is  influenced,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Accordingly  he  calls  Ishmael  when  he  has  now  lived  a  space 
of  nearly  twenty  years  a  child,  speaking  by  a  comparison 
with  Isaac  who  is  perfect  in  virtue ;  for,  says  he,  "  he  took 
bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Agar,  and  put  it 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  child  also,  when  Abraham  sent 
them  forth  from  his  house.  "*  And  again  he  says,  "  (She  put 
the  child  down  under  a  pine  tree;"  and  further  on  he 
says,  "that  I  may  not  see  the  death  of  the  child." 

And  yet  Ishmael  had  been  born  and  circumcised,  thirteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  having  been  now  weaned 
for  more  than  seven  years,  he  was  banished  with  his  mother, 
because  he  being  illegitimate  was  mocking  the  legitimate 
son,  as  though  he  were  on  terms  of  equality  with  him.  But 
nevertheless,  though  in  reality  a  young  man,  he  is  still  called 
a  child,  being  as  it  were  a  sophist  put  in  comparison  with  a 
wise  man ;  for  Isaac  received  wisdom  for  his  inheritance,  and 
Ishmael  sophistry,  as  when  we  define  the  characters  of  each 
we  purpose  to  show  in  certain  dialogues.  For  the  same 
relation  which  a  completely  infant  child  bears  to  a  full-grown 
Genesis  xxL  14. 
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man,  the  same  does  a  sophist  bear  to  a  wise  man,  and  the 
encyclical  branches  of  education  to  real  knowledge  in 
virtue. 

III.  And  again  in  his  great  song  he  calls  the  whole 
people,  when  it  is  smitten  with  a  desire  of  innovation  by  the 
name  suited  to  foolish  and  infant  age,  entitling  them  "  chil- 
dren." "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  Lord  is  just  and  holy ;  have 
they  not  sinned  against  him,  blameworthy  children  that  they 
are  ?  O  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  is  this  the  requital 
that  ye  offer  to  the  Lord  ?  is  the  people  so  foolish  and  not 
wise  ? "  *  Therefore,  he  here  distinctly  calls  those  men 
children  who  deserve  blame  and  have  guilt  in  their  souls, 
and  who  through  folly  and  senselessness  commit  many  errors 
in  their  actions  which  are  not  according  to  uprightness  of 
life ;  not  having  regard  to  the  bodily  age  of  the  children, 
but  to  the  irrational  and  really  childish  condition  of  their 
minds. 

Thus  indeed,  Eachel  also,  that  is  beauty  of  body,  is  repre- 
sented as  younger  than  Leah,  who  is  beauty  of  soul.  For 
the  beauty  of  the  body  is  mortal,  but  that  of  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  all  the  things  which  are  accounted  honourable 
when  judged  of  with  reference  to  the  outward  senses,  are  all 
taken  together  inferior  to  the  one  single  thing,  the  beauty 
of  the  soul.  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
Joseph  is  always  spoken  of  as  young  and  as  "  the  youngest."  f 
For  when  he  manages  the  flock  "  with  his  illegitimate 
brethren,"  J  he  is  called  young  ;  and  when  his  father  prays 
for  him,  he  says,  "  My  youngest  son  whom  I  have  prayed 
for,  return  to  me."  This  is  the  champion  of  all  the  power 
of  the  body  and  the  unflattering  companion  of  the  abundant 
supply  of  external  things,  who  has  not  yet  found  out  any 
perfect  good  more  valuable  and  honourable  than  that  of  the 
elder  soul ;  for  if  he  had  found  it,  he  would  have  departed 
and  abandoned  the  whole  of  Egypt  without  ever  turning 
back. 

But  now  he  chiefly  prides  himself  on  his  nourishing  it  and 
lpporting  it  as  a  nurse ;  and  when  he  who  sees  beholds  the 
warlike  and  authoritative  part  of  it  overwhelmed  in  the  sea 
id  destroyed,  he  sings  a  hymn  to  God. 

It  is  therefore  a  juvenile  disposition,  which  is  not  yet  able 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  5.  t  Genesis  xlix.  22.  J  Genesis  xxxix.  1. 
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to  tend  the  slieep  with  the  legitimate  genuine  virtues,  that  is 
to  say,  to  govern  and  superintend  the  irrational  nature  exist- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  soul,  but  which  still  with  its  ille- 
gitimate brethren,  honours  the  things-  which  appear  good,  in 
preference  to  joining  his  legitimate  brothers  and  to  those 
things  which  really  are  good.  But  he  is  spoken  of  as 
"  youngest,"  even  although  he  keeps  on  increasing  and  im- 
proving for  the  better,  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  man, 
who  thinks  nothing  honourable  but  what  is  good.  On  which 
account  he  says  in  an  encouraging  manner,  by  way  of  exhort- 
ation, "Eeturn  to  me,"  a  phrase  equivalent  to,  "Desire  the 
elder  opinion."  Do  not  be  in  everything  aiming  at  inno- 
vation, do  now  love  virtue  for  herself  alone  ;  do  not,  like  a 
foolish  child  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  events  of  for- 
tune, allow  yourself  to  be  filled  entirely  by  deceit  and  erro- 
neous opinions. 

IV.  It  has  therefore  been  proved,  that  in  many  passages 
Moses  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  person  young,  having 
regard  not  to  the  age  of  the  body,  but  to  the  desire  of  the 
soul  for  innovation ;  and  also  we  will  now  proceed  to  show 
that  he  calls  some  persons  elders,  not  because  they  are  op- 
pressed by  old  age,  but  as  being  worthy  of  honour  and 
respect.  Who  then  of  those  persons,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  ignorant  that  the  wise  Abraham 
is  represented  as  less  long  lived  than  almost  any  one  of  his 
ancestors  ?  And  yet  of  all  those  who  lived  to  the  most  ex- 
treme old  age  there  is  not  one,  as  I  think,  who  is  called  an 
elder,  but  he  alone  has  this  title  given  to  him.  Therefore, 
the  sacred  scriptures  say,  that  "  Abraham  was  now  old  and 
advanced  in  years,"  and,  "  The  Lord  blessed  Abraham  in  all 
things."  *  This  appears  to  me  to  be  added  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
planatory cause  for  what  has  been  said  before,  namely,  why 
the  wise  man  is  called  the  elder.  For  when  the  rational  part 
of  the  soul  is  made  of  a  good  disposition  by  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  when  it  reasons  not  only  about  one  species, 
but  about  everything  which  is  presented  to  it,  using  older 
opinion,  it  then  becomes  blessed,  and  is  itself  the  older  part 
of  the  people. 

Thus  also  he  is  accustomed  to  call  the  members  of  the 

assembly  of  the  Grod-loving   people  which  consists  of  the 

*  Genesis  xxiv.  1. 
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number  of  ten  sevens,  elders.  For  we  read  in  the  scripture 
the  direction  given  to  Moses,  "Assemble  for  me  seventy  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  you  yourself  know  that  they  are 
elders."  *  Therefore,  it  is  not  only  those  persons  who  are 
looked  upon  by  ordinary  people  as  old  men,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  hierophants,  but  those  whom  the  wise  man  alone 
knows,  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  elders. 
For  those  whom  he  rejects,  like  a  skilful  money-changer,  from 
the  coinage  of  virtue,  being  alloyed,  are  all  in  their  souls  in- 
clined to  innovation ;  but  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make 
friends  to  himself,  are  of  necessity  well  tested  and  approved, 
and  elders  as  to  their  minds. 

Jy .  Therefore,  the  scripture  is  seen  to  prove  each  particular 
of  what  I  have  said  more  plainly  to  those  who  have  taught 
themselves  to  obey  one  injunction  of  the  law.  "For  if," 
says  the  scripture,  "  a  man  has  two  wives,  the  one  beloved 
and  the  other  hated,  and  if  she  who  is  beloved  bears  him  a 
child,  and  also  she  who  is  hated,  and  if  the  child  of  the  wife 
who  is  hated  be  the  first  born,  then,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
bestows  on  his  sons  the  inheritance  of  his  substance,  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  share  of  the  first  born  to  the 
eon  of  her  who  is  beloved,  overlooking  his  real  first  born 
son,  the  child  of  her  who  is  hated ;  but  he  must  recognize 
the  son  of  her  who  is  hated  as  his  first  born,  to  give  him  a 
double  share  of  all  the  possessions  that  belong  to  him,  because 
he  is  the  beginning  of  his  children,  and  the  rights  of  the 
first  born  belong  to  him."  t  You  observe  here  now  that  he 
never  calls  the  son  of  the  wife  that  is  beloved  the  first  born 
or  the  elder,  but  he  often  gives  this  title  to  the  son  of  her 
who  is  hated ;  and  yet  he  has  already  pointed  out  that  the 
son  of  her  who  is  beloved  was  in  point  of  time  the  first,  and 
the  son  of  her  who  is  hated  the  last,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  injunction  ;  for  he  says,  "  If  the  beloved  wife  and 
she  who  is  hated  both  bear  children."  But  nevertheless  the 
offspring  of  the  first  mentioned,  even  though  it  may  be  con- 
siderably earlier  in  point  of  time  is  looked  upon  as  younger 
by  right  reason  when  it  comes  to  decide  between  them.  But 
the  offspring  of  her  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  place, 
even  though  it  may  come  after  as  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  is 
thought  worthy  of  the  more  important  and  elder  share. 
Numbers  xi.  16.  t  Deuteronomy  xxi.  15. 
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Why  so  ?  because  we  say  that  she  who  is  beloved  is  the 
symbol  of  pleasure,  aud  she  who  is  hated  is  the  emblem  of 
prudence. 

For  the  chief  multiude  of  men  love  the  company  of  the  one 
to  excess,  inasmuch  as  she,  from  her  own  treasures,  proffers 
them  most  seductive  charms  and  allurements,  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  their  birth  to  the  extremity  of  old  age  ;  but 
of  the  other  they  detest  excessively  the  austere  and  very 
dignified  look,  just  as  silly  children  dislike  the  profitable  but 
unpleasant  reproofs  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  And 
both  the  wives  become  mothers :  the  one  bringing  forth  that 
disposition  in  the  soul  which  loves  pleasure,  and  the  other 
that  which  loves  virtue  ;  but  the  lover  of  pleasure  is  imper- 
fect, and  in  reality  is  always  a  child,  even  if  he  reaches  a  vast 
age  of  many  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lover  of 
virtue,  though  he  is  in  old  age  as  to  his  wisdom,  while  still 
in  his  swaddling  clothes,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  will 
never  grow  old.  In  reference  to  which  Moses  says  very 
emphatically  with  respect  to  the  son  of  virtue,  which  is 
hated  by  the  generality  of  men,  that  "  he  is  the  beginning 
of  his  children,"  being,  forsooth,  the  first  both  in  order  and 
precedency.  And  to  him  belong  the  rights  of  the  first-born 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  lawless  principle  exist- 
ing among  men. 

VI.  The  prophet,  then,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  and 
as  it  were  shooting  his  arrows  with  happy  aim  at  the 
appointed  mark,  in  strict  agreement  with  what  has  gone 
before,  represents  Jacob  as  younger  in  point  of  age  than 
Esau  (because  from  our  very  earliest  birth  folly  is  bred  up 
with  us,  and  the  desire  of  what  is  honourable  is  engendered 
subsequently),  but  as  older  in  point  of  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  Esau  is  deprived  of  his  birthright  as  the 
elder  son,  but  Jacob  is  very  naturally  invested  with  it ;  and 
the  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  Joseph 
are  consistent,  if  we  examine  them  carefully  and  with  much 
consideration ;  when  the  wise  man,  under  the  influence  of 
immediate  inspiration,  having  them  both  standing  before 
him,  does  not  put  his  hands  on  their  heads,  directing  them 
as  the  youths  are  straight  before  hirn  and  immediately,  but 
crossing  his  hands,  so  as  to  touch  with  his  left  the  head  of 
the  one  who  appears  to  be  the  elder,  and  with  his  right  that 
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of  him  who  seems  the  younger ;  and  the  elder  one  in  point 
of  age  is  called  Manasseh,  and  the  younger  is  called 
Ephraim.*  And  these  names,  if  they  are  translated  into 
the  Greek  language  will  be  found  to  be  symbols  of  memory 
and  recollection ;  for  the  name  Manasseh,  being  interpreted, 
means  "from  forgetfulness,"  and  which  by  another  name  is 
called  "recollection;"  for  he  who  comes  to  a  recollection 
of  what  he  has  forgotten  is  advancing  out  of  forgetfulness. 

But  Ephraim  being  interpreted  means  "fruit-bearing," 
a  most  appropriate  appellation  for  memory;  because  the 
fruit  which  is  the  most  useful  and  truly  eatable  for  souls  is 
lasting  memory,  which  never  forgets.  Memory,  therefore, 
exists  best  when  meeting  with  manly  and  solid  natures,  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  looked  upon  as  younger,  having 
been  brought  forth  late ;  but  forgetfulness  and  recollection, 
almost  from  the  earliest  birth  of  a  man,  dwell  alternately 
with  every  one,  on  which  account  recollection  has  the  prece- 
dence in  point  of  time,  and  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  by  the 
wise  man  when  he  is  arranging  the  two  in  order;  but 
memory  will  share  the  chief  honours  of  virtue,  which  the 
lover  of  God,  receiving  eagerly,  will  think  worthy  of  a  better 
portion  by  himself. 

Therefore,  the  first  man,  being  become  sober,  and  know- 
ing what  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him,  imprecates  very 
terrible  curses  on  him ;  for,  in  truth,  when  the  mind  reco- 
vers its  sobriety,  it  does  in  consequence  immediately  perceive 
all  that  innovating  wickedness  has  previously  done  to  it, 
which,  while  it  was  intoxicated,  it  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend. 

VII.  We  must  now  then  consider  whom  the  wise  man 
here  curses  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  matters  especially  deserv- 
ing of  investigation,  since  he  curses  not  the  son  who  appears 
to  have  done  the  wrong,  but  his  son,  and  his  own  grandson, 
of  whom  he  has  not  mentioned  any  apparent  sin  at  present, 
either  small  or  great ;  for  he  who  from  superfluous  curi- 
osity wished  to.see  his  father  naked,  and  who  laughed  at  what 
he  saw,  and  who  divulged  what  ought  properly  to  have  been 
concealed  in  silence,  was  "Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ;  but  he  who 
bears  the  blame  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  other; 
and  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  them  in  curses  is  Canaan ;  for 
*  Genesis  xlviiL  13. 
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it  is  said,  "  Cursed  is  Canaan  the  son,  the  servant,  the  ser- 
vant of  servants,  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren."*  And  yet,  as 
I  said  before,  what  sin  had  he  committed  ?  But  they, 
who  are  accustomed  to  explain  the  formal,  and  literal, 
and  obvious  interpretations  of  the  laws  have  perhaps  consi- 
dered this  by  themselves;  but  we,  being  guided  by  right 
reason,  as  it  suggests  itself  to  us.,  will  interpret  it  according 
to  the  explanation  which  is  ready  to  hand,  having  just  made 
this  necessary  preface. 

VIII.  A  stationary  position  and  motion  differ  from  one 
another  ;  for  the  one  is  a  state  of  tranquillity,  but  motion  is 
impetuosity,  of  which  last  there  are  two  species — the  one 
that  which  changes  its  place,  the  other  that  which  is  con- 
stantly revolving  about  the  same  place.  Now  habit  is  closely 
akin  to  the  stationary  position,  and  energy  to  motion ;  and 
what  we  have  here  said  may  be  more  easily  understood  by 
an  appropriate  example. 

It  is  customary  to  call  an  architect,  or  a  painter,  or  a 
farmer,  or  a  musician  (and  so  on  with  other  artists),  by  the 
aforesaid  name  of  their  profession,  even  if  they  remain 
inactive,  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  working  at  their 
respective  arts,  with  reference  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
which  they  have  each  of  them  acquired  in  their  respective 
professions ;  but  when  the  architect  has  take*  a  material  of 
wood  and  is  working  it  up,  and  when  the  painter  having 
mixed  his  proper  colours  on  his  pallet,  paints  the  figures 
which  he  has  in  his  head ;  and  when,  again,  the  former 
cutting  furrows  in  the  earth,  throws  in  the  seed,  and 
plants,  cuttings,  and  shoots  of  trees ;  and  when,  also,  by 
way  of  supplying  what  he  has  planted  with  nourishment,  he 
waters  them  and  draws  up  channels  of  water  to  their  roots, 
and  does  every  thing  else  which  a  farmer  may  be  expected  to 
do ;  and  also,  when  the  musician  adapts  metres,  and  rhythm, 
and  all  kinds  of  melody  to  his  flutes,  and  harps,  and  other 
instruments,  and  is  able  even  without  any  manufactured 
instruments  to  use  the  organ  with  which  he  is  furnished 
by  nature  by  means  of  his  voice  which  is  furnished  with  all 
the  tones ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  artists,  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  mention  them  separately.  In  all  these  cases, 
besides  the  aforesaid  names  derived  from  their  profession, 
*  Genesis  ix.  25. 
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oilier  names  akin  to  the  former  ones  are  added  with  refer- 
ence to  their  work ;  so  that  we  predicate  of  the  architect 
that  he  bnilds,  of  the  painter  that  he  portrays,  of  the 
farmer  that  he  cultivates  the  land,  of  the  musician  that  he 
plays  the  flute  or  the  harp,  or  that  he  sings,  or  does  some- 
thing similar. 

Now,  what  men  are  followed  by  praise  and  blame  ?  Is  it 
not  those  men  who  energise  and  do  something  ?  For  when 
they  succeed  they  meet  with  praise ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  fail  they  incur  blame  ;  but  those  who  are  scien- 
tific, without  proceeding  to  action,  remain  in  tranquillity, 
,4iaving  attained  this  one  honour  unattended  with  danger, 
•namely,  peace. 

IX.  Therefore,  the  same  assertion  applies  to  those  who 
live  according  to  folly,  and  also  to  all  those  who  live  in 
accordance  with  virtue  or  vice.  Those  who  are  prudent, 
and  temperate,  and  manly,  and  just  men  in  their  disposi- 
tions are  infinite  in  number,  having  a  happy  portion  in 
nature,  and  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
exerting  themselves  in  invincible  and  unhesitating  labours ; 
but  the  beauty  which  exists  in  the  ideas  in  their  minds  they 
are  not  able  to  display  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  or  of 
their  want  of  rank,  or  of  some  disease  of  the  body,  or  of 
some  one  of  the  other  disasters  which  surround  human  life ; 
therefore,  they  being  good  have  got  their  good  things  as  it 
were  in  bondage  and  prison. 

But  there  are  others  who  have  them  in  an  unconfined,  and 
emancipated,  and  wholly  free  condition,  having  unlimited 
materials  and  opportunities  for  their  exhibition.  The  wise 
man  having  an  abundance  of  private  and  public  assisting 
circumstances  by  which  he  can  display  his  acuteness  and  his 
wisdom ;  the  temperate  man  will  make  riches  which  are 
usually  blind  and  accustomed  to  excite  and  tempt  men  to 
luxury,  farsighted  for  the  future:  the. just  man  vill  exer- 
cise authority  by  which  he  will  for  the  future  be  able  to 
assign  to  each  individual  without  any  hindrance,  such  a 
share  of  existing  things  as  agrees  with  his  deserts.  The 
practiser  of  virtue  will  display  piety,  holiness,  and  a  proper 
care  of  the  sacred  places  and  of  the  sacred  rites  performed 
in  them. 

But  without  proper  opportunities  virtues  indeed  exist, 
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but  they  are  immoveable  and  like  silver  and  gold,  which  is 
of  no  use  in  the  world,  because  it  is  treasured  up  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand  again,  one 
can  see  innumerable  persons  unmanly,  intemperate,  foolish, 
unjust,  impious  in  their  minds,  but  unable  fully  to  display 
the  disgraceful  character  of  all  their  vices  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  opportunity  to  sin ;  but  if  any  important  or 
frequent  opportunities  present  themselves,  then  filling  earth 
and  sea  to  its  extremest  boundaries  with  unspeakable 
wickedness,  and  leaving  nothing  whether  great  or  small 
uninjured,  they  overturn  and  destroy  everything  at  one 
blow.  For  as  the  power  of  fire  is  quiet  when  it  has  no  fuel, 
but  when  there  are  proper  materials  it  blazes  up  ;  so  also 
all  the  powers  which  have  reference  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
the  soul  are  extinguished  by  want  of  opportunity,  as  I  have 
said  before,  but  are  kindled  by  a  favourable  occasion  and  a 
happy  concurrence  of  circumstances. 

X.  Why  then  have  I  said  these  things,  except  with  the 
object  of  teaching  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  is  the  name 
of  wickedness  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  his  grandson, 
Canaan,  is  the  name  of  wickedness  in  a  state  of  motion? 
For  Ham  being  interpreted,  means  "warm,"  but  Canaan 
means  "commotion;"  and  warm  in  a  body  implies  fever, 
but  in  the  soul  it  implies  wickedness.  For  as  I  suppose 
disease  is  the  foundation  of  fever,  not  only  of  a  part  but  of 
the  whole  body;  so  also  wickedness  is  a  disease  of  the  whole 
soul.  But  at  one  time  it  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  at 
another  in  motion ;  now  he  calls  its  motion  commotion 
(edXog),  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  called  Canaan. 
But  no  lawgiver  ever  affixes  a  punishment  to  wicked  men 
while  in  a  state  of  inaction,  but  only  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  motion  and  practise  actions  in  accordance  with 
injustice,  just  as  a  moderate  man  would  not  care  about 
killing  a  snake  if  it  were  not  about  to  bite  him.  For  we 
must  leave  out  of  the  question,  that  natural  cruelty  of  soul 
which  in  the  case  of  some  persons  delights  to  deal  destruc- 
tion upon  everything. 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  the  just  man  will  appear 
to  have  launched  his  curses  against  his  grandson,  Canaan. 
But  I  have  used  the  expression  "will  appear,"  because  in 
effect  he  is  cursing  his  son  Ham  through  the  medium  of 
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Canaan ;  for  Ham  being  moved  to  commit  sin  does  himsel 
become  Canaan.  For  there  is  one  subject,  namely  wicked- 
ness, of  which  one  kind  is  contemplated  in  a  stationary 
condition,  and  the  other  in  motion.  But  a  stationary 
condition  is  antecedent  to  motion,  so  that  that  which  is 
moved  appears  to  have  the  relation  of  offspring  to  that 
which  is  stationary.  In  reference  to  which  fact  Canaan  is, 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  described  as  the  son  of 
Ham;  commotion  as  the  offspring  of  tranquillity,  in  order 
that  the  statement  made  in  another  passage  may  be  true, 
namely,  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  sons 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations."*  For  against  these 
accomplishments  of,  and  as  it  were,  children  of  thoughts, 
punishments  advance  which  await  them,  but  which  will 
hardly  seize  upon  these  thoughts  which  are  not  carried  out 
by  any  action,  and  which  consequently  escape  accusation. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  in  the  law  concerning  leprosy 
the  great  and  wise  Moses  speaks  of  motion  and  its  further 
progress  and  diffusion  as  unclean,  but  of  tranquillity  as 
pure.  For  he  says,  "If  it  be  diffused  over  the  skin  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  polluted.  But  if  the  bright 
colour  remain  in  its  place  and  be  not  diffused,  he  shall 
pronounce  him  clean."  f  So  that,  as  tranquillity  is  an 
abiding  of  evils  and  of  the  passions  within  the  soul  (for 
that  is  what  is  intimated  by  leprosy),  it  is  not  liable  to 
reproach ;  but  its  motion  and  progress  are  of  necessity  open 
to  accusation.  There  is  also  something  like  this  in  tho 
sacred  scriptures,  where  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  is  given  and  it  is  expressed  more  distinctly.  For  it 
is  said  to  the  wicked  man,  "  O  thou  man,  thou  hast  sinned. 
Cease  to  sin:"  J  because  sin  is  condemned  with  reference  to 
its  being  in  motion  and  energising  according  to  wickedness : 
but  tranquillity  is  free  from  blame,  and  is  even  preservative 
because  of  its  remaining  stationary  and  inactive. 

XI.  These  things  then,  I  imagine,  have  now  been  sufficiently 
liscussed.  Let  us  now  examine  the  affair  of  the  curses,  and 
see  what  the  case  is  with  respect  to  them:  "Cursed,"  says 
the  scripture,  "is  Canaan  the  child;  he  shall  be  a  servant 

his  brethren.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  Grod  of  Shem;   and 
Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  unto  them."    We  said  some  time 
Exodus  xx.  5.  f  Leviticus  xiii.  12.    (JM      %  Genesis  iv.  7. 
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ago  that  Shem  bears  the  same  name  as  good,  being  called 
not  by  a  special  name,  but  the  whole  genus  of  good  is  his 
name ;  in  reference  to  which,  the  good  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  named,  the  only  thing  worthy  of  a  good  report  and  of 
glory  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  evil  is  the  thing  with  no  gopd 
report  and  with  an  evil  fame. 

Of  what  prayer  then  does  he  think  the  man  worthy  who 
has  received  a  share  of  the  nature  of  good  ?  Surely  of  some 
new  and  extraordinary  benediction,  which  no  mortal  is  able 
to  act  up  to,  and  from  which,  almost  as  from  the  ocean  itself, 
abundant  and  unceasing  springs  of  good  things  do  gush  out 
ever  rising  high  and  overflowing  ;  for  he  calls  the  Lord  and 
God  of  the  world  and  of  all  the  things  in  it,  by  a  particular 
grace,  the  private  especial  God  of  Shem.  And  see  now  how 
this  exceeds  all  imaginable  excess ;  for  the  man  of  whom 
such  a  thing  is  said,  almost  receives  equal  honour  with  the 
world  ;  for  when  the  same  being  cares  for  and  superintends 
them  both,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  two  things  so 
superintended  must  be  of  equal  honour  and  importance  ; 
may  we  not  even  say  that  these  gifts  are  poured  out  upon 
him  abundantly  ?  lor  the  master  and  benefactor  of  the 
world,  perceptible  by  the  external  senses,  is  called  by  these 
appellations,  Lord  and  God ;  but  of  the  Good  which  is 
appreciable  by  the  intellect,  he  is  merely  called  the  saviour 
and  benefactor,  not  the  master  or  lord  ;  for  what  is  wise  is 
dearer  to  God  than  what  is  slavish.  In  reference  to  which 
principle  he  speaks  clearly  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  saying, 
"I  will  not  hide  from  Abraham  who  is  dear  to  me."*  But 
the  man  who  has  this  inheritance  has  advanced  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  happiness ;  for  he  alone  is  nobly  born, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  God  attributed  to  him  as  his  father, 
and  being  his  adopted  only  son,  he  is  not  rich,  but  all-wealthy, 
dwelling  luxuriously  in  abundance  and  among  genuine  good 
things,  not  worn  out  by  age,  but  in  a  state  of  vigour  and 
continual  renewal,  such  that  besides  them  there  is  no  good ; 
being  a  man  not  of  fair  reputation,  but  of  exceeding  glory 
and  receiving  praise,  not  of  that  bastard  sort  which  proceeds 
from  flattery,  but  that  which  is  founded  on  truth. 

He  is  the  only  king,  having  received  from  the  Ruler  of  all 
things  an  irresistible  power,  without  a  rival,  and  authority 
*  Qeuesig  xviii.  7. 
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over  all  things.  He  is  the  only  free  man,  being  emancipated 
from  that  most  grievous  mistress,  vain  opinion,  whom  God 
who  makes  free  has  torn  down,  since  she  was  very  proud, 
from  her  citadel  on  high,  and  has  utterly  destroyed. 

What  then  ought  a  man  to  do  who  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  such  great  and  such  exceeding  blessings,  all 
united  in  his  case  ?  What  ought  he  to  do,  except  requite 
his  benefactor  with  words,  and  hymns,  and  songs  of  praise  ? 
This  is  as  it  seems  what  is  obscurely  intimated  to  him  in  the 
words,  "  Blessed  is  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;"  *  since  it 
becomesxhirn  who  has  received  the  inheritance  of  God  to 
bless  and  praise  him,  since  this  is  the  only  requital  that  it 
is  in  his  power  to  offer,  and  since  he  is  utterly  unable  by 
any  means  whatever  to  do  anything  further. 

XII.  This,  then,  is  the  prayer  which  Noah  offers  for 
Shem ;  let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  prayer  it  is  that  he  puts 
forth  for  Japhet.  He  says,  "  May  God  make  Japhet  broad, 
and  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
their  servant."  The  object  of  a  man  who  thinks  nothing 
beautiful  but  what  is  good  is  limited  and  contracted,  for  of 
all  the  innumerable  guides  which  influence  different  men  he 
is  confined  to  one  alone,  namely,  to  the  mind.  But  the 
object  of  a  man  who  attributes  good  to  three  different  kinds 
of  things,  dividing  it  as  it  has  reference  to  the  soul,  and  to 
the  body,  and  to  external  things,  is  more  extended,  inasmuch 
as  he  cuts  up  the  good  into  a  number  of  small  and  dissimilar 
fragments ;  on  which  account  Noah  very  appropriately  prays 
that  breadth  may  be  added  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  prudence  and  tempe- 
rance, and  all  the  others,  and  likewise  the  vigorous  health 
and  acute  perceptions  of  the  body,  strength  and  vigour,  and 
the  other  qualities  akin  to  them ;  and  also  the  external  ad- 
vantages which  contribute  to  wealth  and  glory,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  and  use  o"f  necessary  pleasures. 

XIII.  Thus  much  we  may  say  concerning  breadth.  We 
must  now  consider  who  it  is  who  Noah  prays  may  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  for  he  does  not  say  very  clearly.  One 
may  affirm  that  he  means  the  Lord  of  the  universe;  for 
what  more  suitable  and  beautiful  abode  in  all  creation  could 
be  found  for  God  beyond  a  soul  completely  purified    and 

*  Genesis  ix.  26. 
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thinking  nothing  beautiful  but  what  is  good,  and  looking 
upon  all  things  which  are  usually  held  in  estimation  among 
men,  in  the  light  of  subjects  and  body-guards  of  that  one 
thing,  good  ?  But  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  a  house,  not  as  in 
respect  of  place  (for  he  contains  everything  and  is  contained 
by  nothing),  but  as  in  a  most  especial  degree  exerting  his 
providence  and  care  in  favour  of  that  place ;  for  it  follows 
inevitably  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  is  master  of  a  house 
that  he  has  a  particular  care  for  that  house. 

But  let  every  one,  on  whom  the  love  of  God  has  showered 
good  things,  pray  to  God  that  he  may  have  as  a  dweller 
within  him  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  who  will  raise  this  small 
house,  the  mind,  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth,  and  will 
connect  it  with  the  bounds  of  heaven.  And  what  is  said  in 
the  scriptures  appears  to  coincide  with  this,  for  Shem  is 
planted  as  a  root  of  excellence  and  virtue ;  and  from  this 
root  there  sprang  up  a  tree  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  namely, 
Abraham,  of  whom  the  self-instructed  and  self-teaching  off- 
spring, Isaac,  was  the  fruit,  by  whom  again  the  virtues 
which  are  displayed  in  labour  are  sown,  the  practiser  of 
which  is  Jacob,  the  man  trained  and  exercised  in  wrestling 
with  the  passions,  having  the  admonitions  of  angels  for  his 
gymnastic  trainers.  He  is  the  prince  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
which  the  scriptures  call  the  "  kingdom  and  priesthood  of 
God,"  *  in  reference  to  their  agreement  with  the  original 
author  of  their  race,  Shem,  in  whose  house  it  was  prayed 
that  God  might  dwell ;  for  a  kingdom  is  the  house  of  a  king, 
being  truly  sacred,  and  the  only  house  free  from  danger  of 
being  plundered.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  prayer  has  reference 
also  to  Japhet,  that  he  also  may  make  his  abode  in  the  dwell* 
ings  of  Shem,  for  it  is  well  to  pray  for  one  who  thinks  the 
good  things  of  the  body  and  external  advantages  the  only 
goods,  that  he  may  come  over  to  the  only  true  good,  that  of 
the  soul,  and  may  not  wander  from  true  opinions  all  his 
life,  thinking  advantages  which  are  common  to  the  most 
accursed  and  worst  of  men,  such  as  health,  and  riches,  and 
all  such  things  as  those,  goods,  when  nature  lias  not  given 
any  portion  of  what  is  really  good  to  any  wicked  man ;  for,1 
by  its  own  nature,  what  is  good  can  have  no  participation  in- 
what  is  bad. 

*  Exodus  xix.  6. 
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On  this  account  good  is  treasured  up  in  the  soul  alone,  in 
the  beauty  of  which  no  foolish  man  has  any  share.  Now,  the 
original  progenitor  of  a  virtuous  posterity  has  written  tbat 
he  prayed  for  this  for  some  of  his  friends,  saying,  "  Return 
unto  me,"  *  in  order  that,  returning  to  adopt  his  opinions, 
and  looking  upon  good  alone  as  beautiful,  he  might  pass  by 
the  reports  of  mistaken  men  as  to  the  nature  of  good. 

Let  him,  then,  dwell  in  the  house  of  him  who  says  that 
the  good  of  the  soul  is  the  only  beautiful  thing  ;  passing  by 
and  repudiating  the  abodes  of  others,  by  whom  corporeal 
and  external  advantages  are  held  in  honour.  And  very  ap- 
propriately has  he  assigned  the  fool  to  be  a  slave  to  those 
who  cultivate  virtue,  that,  either  by  passing  under  a  better 
government  he  may  live  a  better  life,  or  if  he  continue  in 
evil  doing  he  may  easily  be  punished  by  the  independent 
authority  of  his  masters. 

*  Genesis  xlix.  22. 
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New  Editions,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Qd.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE   EDITION 


BRITISH    POETS. 

'This  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  oommon.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Review. 


Akenside.  Edited  byBev.  A.  Dyce. 
Beattie.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Edited  by  "VV^M.  Rossetti. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 


*Blake. 

*Burns. 

3  vols. 
Butler. 

2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Memoir 
by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.  W.    Skeat,  M.A.    2  vols. 
Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 

with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 
•Coleridge.    Edited  by  T.   Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 
Collins.      Edited     by    W.     Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.    3  vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Falconer.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford. 

Goldsmith.      Edited    by    Austin 

Dobson. 
*Gray.    Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

Grosart. 

•Herrick.  Edited  by  George  Saints- 
bury.    2  vols. 

*Keats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton, 

*  These  volumes  may  also  be  had  bound 
and  back  by  Gleeson  White, 


Zirke  White.     Edited  by  Sir  H. 

Nioolas. 

Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 

3  vols. 
ParneU.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.    Edited  by  G.   R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vols. 

Prior.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1540  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 

Soott.    Edited  by  John    Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.   Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.     Edited  by   H.   Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, 5  vols. 
Surrey.     Edited    by    J.  Teowell. 

Swift.     Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 
Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

0.  Tovey.    2  vols. 
Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and  Pioua 

Ejaculations.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 

Lyte. 

Wordsworth.     Edited   by    Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vols. 
Wyatt.     Edited    by  J.  Yeowelh 
Young.     Edited  by  the  Rev.   J. 

Mitford.    2  vols. 

in  Irish  linen,  with  design  in  gold  on  side 
and  gilt  top,  3s,  64.  each  net. 
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With  Portraits.    Small  post  8vo.  §s. 
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Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum  Notes.  With  Index,  Maps,  and  Portrait. 
7  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Gregorovius's  History  of,  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Translated  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Grown  8vo.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  each  6s. 
net.    Vol.  IV.,  in  2  parts,  9s.  net.    Vol.  V.,  in  2  parts,  9s.  net. 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation.  Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
With  Portraits.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists.  3  vols.  With  Portraits. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  the  Prinoe,  and  other  Works. 
With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Martineau's  (Harriet)  History  of  England,  from  1800-1815.     Sm. 

post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peaoe,  a.d.  1815-46.     4  vols. 

Small  post  8vo.  3«.  6d.  oach. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  With  Portraits.  3  vols.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Michelet's  Luther's  Autobiography.  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  earliest  indica- 
tions to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
With  Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  new  Edition,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway,    3  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Translated  by  E.  Foster.  3  vols. 
With  Portrait*.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  ea<>n. 
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STANDARD    BOOKS. 

(See  also  ' Biography  and  History,'  'Poetry?  'Fiction?  d~c.) 

Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.  Edited  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.    6  vols.   With  Portrait  and  Plates.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Bacon's  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historical  Works.  Edited  by  J.  Devcy. 
With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols.  With  Portrait.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  eich. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.    8  vols.    Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  and  an  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White,  31s.  6d.  net.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  in  3  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  6  vols.  With  Por- 
trait.   Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works.  7  vols.  With  Portrait. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction.  Revised  by  Henry  Wilson. 
2  vols.    Sm*ll  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Emerson's  Works.    3  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Goldsmith's  (O.)  Works.  Edited  by  J.  W.-  M.  Gibbs.  5  vols.  With 
Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Gray's  Letters.    New  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

Hazlitt  (William).  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols.  Small  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Irving  (Washington).     Complete  Works.     15  vols.     With  Por* 

traits,  &c.    Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana.    With  Portrait.     Small  post 

8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Locke  (John).     Philosophical  Works.     Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 

2  vols.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Mill  (John  Stuart).  Essay3.  Collected  from  various  sources  by 
J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Milton's  Prose  Works.  Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  With 
Portraits.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Prout's  (Father)  Reliques.  By  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition. 
With  Etchings  by  Maclise.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 
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Swift  (Jonathan).  Prose  Works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With 
Introduction  by  W.  B.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.  In  10  volumes.  Small  post  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— 'A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  'The  Battle  of  the  Books,*  and  other  early 
works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Biographical  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Byland,  M.  A.  With  a 
Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Po:  traits  of  Stella. 

Vol.  III.— Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott. 
With  a  portrait  in  photogravure  after  Jerva8.  [In  the  prefs. 

Walton's  (Izaak)  Angler.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With  229 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  Edited  by  Edward  Jesse. 
With  40  Portraits  and  Coloured  Plates.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Young  (Arthur).  Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1787-89. 
Edited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1776-9.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  Hutton,  Librarian,  National  Liberal  Club.    With  Bibliography  by  J.  P* 
Anderson.    Index  and  Map.    2  vols.    Small  post  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Hugo  (Victor).  Dramatic  Works.  Hernani — Buy  Bias — The  King's 
Diversion.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Translated  by  various  Writers,  col- 
lected by  J.  H.  L.  Williams.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Dramatio  Works.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Montaigne's    Essays.      Cotton's    Translation.    Edited    by    W.    C. 

Haslitt.    3  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Translated  by  Dr.  Nugent.  Be* 
vised  by  J.  V.  Prichard.    2  vols.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.  Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Small  post 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Racine's  Tragedies.  Translated  by  B.  Bruce  Boawell.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Goethe's  Works.  Including  his  Autobiography  and  Annals,  Dramatic 
Works,  Poems  and  Ballads,  Novels  and  Tales,  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship and  Travels,  Tour  in  Italy,  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and  Miscel- 
laneous Letters,  Correspondence  with  Schiller  and  Zelter,  and  Conversations 
with  Eckermann  and  Soret.  Translated  by  J.  Oxeuford,  Anna  Swanwick, 
B.  D.  Boylan,  E.  A.  Bowring,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edward  Bell.  L.  Dora 
Schmitz,  A.  D.  Coleridge,  and  A.  Rogers.  16  vols.  With  Portraits.  Small 
post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  each. 

Faust.     German  Text  with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 

Notes.    Revised  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.    Sm.  post  Svo.  5s. 

Heine's  Poems.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    Sm.  post8vo.  3s.  M. 

. Travel-Pictures.    Translated  by  Francis  Storr.     With  Map. 

Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
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Lesalng's  Dramatic  Works.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  &c.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Beesley 

and  Helen  Zimmern.     Edited  by  Edward  Bell.    With  Frontispiece.    Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul).    Levana.    Translated.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces  (Siebenkas).    Translated 

by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Ewing.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works,  and  Aesthe- 
tical  and  Philosophical  Essays.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
A.  Lodge,  E.  A.  Bowring,  J.  Chnrchill,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
and  others.    7  vols.    With  Portraits.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


F.  Schlegel's  Lectures,  and  other  Works. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


5  vols.      Small  post 


A.  W.  Schlegel's  Lectures   on   Dramatic   Art    and   Literature. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Alfleri's  Tragedies.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.  2  vols.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  &c.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Bose.  2  vols. 
With  Portrait  and  24  Steel  Engravings.    Small  post  8vo.  5  ■•.  each. 

Dante.  Translated  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary.  With  Portrait.  Small 
post  8vo.  38.  6d. 

— Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright.     With  Flaxman's  Blustrations. 

Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation.     The  Inferno. 

By  Dr.  Oarlyle.    The  Purgatorio.    By  W.  S.  Dngdale.    Sm.  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  by  various  hands. 
With  Life  by  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Portrait  and  15  Steel  Engravings. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  Woodcuts  and  8  Steel  Engravings.  Small 
post  8vo.  58.  ,_, 

Camoens'  Lusiad.  Mickle's  Translation  revised  by  E.  B.  Hodges. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The  Thoughts  of.  Translated 
literally,  with  Notes.  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  and  Index.  By  George  Long,  M.A.  New  edition.  Printed  at 
the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram.  Pott 
8vo.  6s.     (Or  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  3s.  6d.) 

Epictetus.  The  Discourses  of,  with  the  Encheiridion  and  Frag- 
ments. Translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
New  edition,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound 
in  buckram.  2  vols.  Pott  8vo.  10s.  Cd.  (Or  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library, 
1  vol.,  5s.) 
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Plato's  Dialogues,  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
Euthyphro,  The  Apology,  Crito  and  Phsado.  Translated  by  the  late  William 
Whewell,  D.D.  Printed  at  the  Chiswiok  Press  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
bound  in  buckram.    Pott  8vo„  4s.  Qd. 

Horace.  The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeculare.  Translated  into  English 
Verse  by  the  late  John  Conington,  M.A.    11th  edition.    Pcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles.    Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  John  Conington,  M.A.    8th  edition.    3s.  6d. 


7\T 

Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
being  the  authentic  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  comprising 
the  issues  of  1847, 1864,  and  1880,  now  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  under 
the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  University,  with 
Valuable  Literary  Appendices.  Medium  4to.  2118  popes,  3500  Woodcuts. 
Cloth,  II.  11a.  0d.;  half  ealf,  21.  2s.;  half  russia,  21.  5s.;  full  calf,  21.  8s. 
Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  11. 14s. 

Tho  Standard  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  Standard  in  the  Unitod  States  Government  Printing  Office. 
Prospectuses  with  specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

Webster's  Brief  International  Dictionary.  A  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.  Abridged  from  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.    With  800  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  3*. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant.  By  A.  Barrere  and 
C.  G.  Leland.    2  vols.    Medinm  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael  Bryan.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graves 
(of  the  British  Museum)  and  Walter  Armstrong.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 
buckram,  31.  3s. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.  Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards 
of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particu- 
larly  of  Distinguished  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Thompson 
Cooper,  F.S.A.  With  a  new  Supplement,  bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Kluge's    Etymological   Dictionary   of  the    German    Language. 

Translated  by  J.  P.  Davis,  D  Lit.  M.A.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown  4to.  7s.  6d. 

Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology.  Translated  from  the  4th  edition, 
with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James  Stephen  Stallybrass.  Demy  8vo.  4  Vols. 
31.  3s. ;  Vols.  I.  to  III.  15s.  each  ;  Vol.  IV.  (containing  Additional  Notes  and 
Keferences,  and  completing  the  Work),  18s. 

French  and  English  Dictionary.    By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.    8th  edition, 
reset  and  considerably  enlarged.    Large  8vo.  half -buckram,  12s.  6d. 
A  Pocket  Dictionary.    16mo.    57th  Thousand.    2s.  6d. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  Collected 
and  Contrasted.    By  the  late  Ven.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo,  5s. 
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Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous  Words  in 
the  English  Language,  showing  the  accurate  signification  of  words  of  similar 
meaning.  Illustoa'-ed  with  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  Edi  ed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  14s. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature.  By  Professor  W.  S.  Teuffel. 
5th  edition,  revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  Professor  L.  Schwabe. 
Translated  by  G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.    2  vols.    Medium  8vo.  15s.  each. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et 
brevi  lectionum  varietate  instructorum,  edidit  Johannes  Percival  Postgate. 
Vol.  I.    Large  post  4to.  21s.  net.    Or  in  2  parts,  paper  wrappers,  9s.  each  net. 

[Vol.  II.  preparing. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature.  En- 
larged edition,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each ;  or  4  vols., 
half  morocco,  21.  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins,  Eepublican  and  Imperial.  Com- 
menced by  the  late  Seth  W.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  revised  in  part  by  C.  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  and  completed  by  F.  W.  Madden,  M.R.A.S.  With  upwards 
of  700  engravings  on  wo  >d,  chiefly  executed  by  the  late  P.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

8vo.  21.  2s. 

Henfrey's  Guide  to  English  Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present 
time.  New  and  revised  edition.  By  0.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  the  Editor.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Humphreys'  Coin  Collector's  Manual,  or  Guide  to  the  Numismatic 
Student  in  the  Forum  tion  of  a  Cabinet  of  Coins.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys.  With 
Index  and  upwards  of  140  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Heraldry.  18th  edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  J.  R.  Planch^,  Rouge  Croix.  With  nearly  1000  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. ;  or  with  the  Illustrations  Coloured,  half-morocco,  rox- 
burgh,  158. 


ART   AND   ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  A  Record  and  Review.  By 
Malcolm  Bell.  Illustrated  with  over  100  Reproductions  of  the  most  popular 
printings,  drawings,  and  designs  by  the  Artist.  3rd  edition,  with  binding 
designed  by  Gleeson  White.    Small  Colombier  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Albert  Moore :  his  Life  and  Works.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illus- 
trated with  10  Photogravures  and  about  70  other  Reproductions,  Small 
Colombier  Svo.  with  binding  b7  Gleeson  White,  21s.  Det. 

Frederic,  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle.  By 
Ernest  Rhys.  With  Introduction  by  F.  G.  Stephens.  Illustrated  with  15 
Photogravures  and  100  other  Reproductions.    Super  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

William  Morris :  his  Art,  his  Writings,  and  his  Public  Life.  By 
Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  40  Reproductions  in  half-tone  of  designs 
bv  William  Morris,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Portrait.  Imperial  Svo. 
25s.  net. 

Thomas   Gainsborough:  his   Life   and  Works.    By  Mrs.   Arthur 

Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).     With  numerous  Illustrations  in  photogravure  and  half 
tone.    Small  Colombier  Svo.    25s.  net, 
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The  Art  of  Velasquez.  A  Critical  Study.  By  E.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 
With  20  Photogravures  and  SO  other  Illustrations.    Small  royal  4to.  21. 5s.  net. 

Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  other  Great  Pictures.  Eeproduced  from 
the  Original  Paintings.  With  a  Life  of  Raphael,  and  an  Account  of  hia 
Chief  Works.  By  Karl  Karoly.  With  54  Illustrations,  including  9  Photo- 
gravures.    Small  Oolombier  8vo.  21s.  net. 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Painting.  Ey  David  Martin.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Newbury.  With  Reproduct  ons  of  paintings  by  W.  Y. 
Macgregor,  James  Guthrie,  James  Lavery,-E.  A.  Walton,  E.  A.  Hornel,  and 
many  others.    Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Artists  A.D.  1400-1700.  By  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  43  full-page  Illustrations,  including  8 
Photogravures.    Small  Colombier  8vo.  21s.  net. 


Bell  (Sir  C.)    The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
Connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.    By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H.    7th  edition, 
/revised.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Bell's  Cathedral  Series.  A  new  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  great 
Cathedrals.  Edited  by  Oleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange.  Well  illustrated. 
Cloth,  Is,  6d.  each.    See  Page  35. 

Blomfield    (R.)      A    History    of    Renaissance    Architecture    ia 

England.  A.D.  1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blomfield,  M.A.  With  150  II  us- 
trations  drawn  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  Photographs  and  Old  PriDts 
and  Drawings.    Imperial  8vo.  2  vols.  50s.  net. 

Bloxam  (M.  H.)  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture. By  M.  H.  Bloxam.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt.  11th 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  2  vols.  15s.  Companion  Volume  on  CHURCH  VEST- 
MENTS.   7«.  6d. 

Bryan's  Biographical  and   Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 

Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Cyphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael 
Bryan.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graves, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Walter  Armstrong,  R.A.  2  vols,  imperial  8vo. 
buckram,  31.  3s. 

Burn  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illustrated 
Handbook  to  the  Ruins  ia  the  City  and  the  Campagna.  By  Robert  Burn, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  '  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,'  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

***  This  volume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  cloth,  with  Map  Pocket,  for  the 
convenience  of  Travellers. 

Connoisseur  Series.    Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

Ettatt  (C.  T.  J.)  Picture  Posters.  A  Handbook  on  the  His* 
tory  of  the  Illustrated  Placard.  With  numerous  Reproductions  of  the  most 
artistic  examples  of  all  countries.    By  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.    8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Strange  (E.  F.)  Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Woodcutting  and  Colour  Printing  in  Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strange; 
M.J.S.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  88  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Watson  (R.  M.)    The  Art  of  the  Hduse.    By  Eosamtind 

Marriott  Watson.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
a    2 
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Connoisseur  Series — Continued. 

Wheatley  (H.  B.)  British  Historical  Portraits.  Some 
Notes  on  the  Painted  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Characters.  By  H.  B.  Wheatley. 
■With  71  Illustrations  taken  direct  from  the  Originals  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  elsewhere.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Williamson  (G.  C.)  Portrait  Miniatures,  from  the  time  of 
Holbein  (1631)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross  (1860) .  A  Handbook  for  Collectors. 
By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D.    With  194  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Crane  (W.).    The  Bases  of  Design.    By  Walter  Crane.     With  200 

Illustrations.    Medium  8vo. 
Decorative  Illustration  of  Books.     See  Ex-Libris  Series. 

Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters.  A 
new  edition,  with  Notes  and  Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols, 
small  poFt  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Delamotte  (P.  H.)  The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
P.  B.  Delamotte.  Illustrated  by  24  Woodcuts  and  20  Coloured  Plates, 
arranged  progressively,  from  Water-colour  Drawing  s  by  Prout,  K.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  Girtin,  varley,  De  Wint,  and  the  Author.   New  edition.   Royal  4to.  21s. 

Demmin's  Illustrated  History  of  Arms  and  Armour,  from  the 

Earliest  Period.     By  Auguste  Demniin.     Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nf  arly  2000  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Didron's  Christian  Iconography.  A  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Transit  ted  from  the  French,  with  additions,  &c.,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Endymion  Series  of  Poets.  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell  and 
Byam  Shaw.    Seepage  2. 

Ex-Libris  Series.    Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

English  Book-Plates  (Ancient  and  Modern).  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  more  than  200  Illustrations.  3rd  edition. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

French  Book-Plates.  By  Walter  Hamilton.  With  nearly  200 
Illustration?.    2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8s.  6d.  net. 

German  Book-Plates.  By  Dr.  Heinrich  Pallmann  and  G. 
Ravenscroft  Dennis.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Preparing. 

American  Book-Plates.  By  Charles  Dexter  Allen.  With 
Bibliography  by  Eben  Newell  Hewins,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Ladies'  Book-Plates.  By  Noma  Labouchere.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Heraldry.  By  G.  W.  Eve.  With  188  Illustra- 
tions, including  4  in  colour  and  1  copperplate.     10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books.  By  Walter  Crane. 
With  ie  ore  than  150  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Book  Illustration.  By  Joseph  Pennell.  With  172 
Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Bookbindings,  Old  and  New.  By  Brander  Matthews.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Durer's  Little  Passion.    Printed  from  stereotypes  taken  from 
the  original  wood-blocks.    With  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.    5s.  net. 
Fairholt's  Costume  in  England.    A  History  of  Dress  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    3rd  edition.    Revised  by  Viscount  Dillon,  P.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  above  700  Engravings.    2  vols.  sm.  post  8vo.  5«.  each. 
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Fiaxmah.  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  J.  Flaxman,  R.A.  With  53  Plates. 
Kew  edition.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Qattjr  (Mrs.)  The  Book  of  Sun-dials.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty.  Edited  by  Horatio  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    3rd  edition.    Fcap.  4to.  15s. 

Heaton  (Mrs.)  A  Concise  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Heaton.    New  edition,  revised,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Law  (E.)  A  Short  History  of  Hampton  Court.  By  Ernest  Law, 
B.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo. 
New  edition,  revised,  with  numerous  Plates.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Moody  (F.  W.)  Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art.  By  the  late  F.  W. 
Moody,  Instructor  in  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  With 
Diagrams  to  illustrate  Composition  and  other  matters.  5th  edition.  Demy 
8vo.  sewedj  4s.  6d. 

Patmore  (C.)  Principle  in  Art.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  2nd  edition. 
|  Fcap).  8vo.  5s. 

Petit.  (J.  T.)  Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  late  Bev. 
J.  T.  Petit,  F.S.A.  New  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Fcap.  4to.  with  260  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 

Planches  History  of  British  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^,  Somerset  Herald. 
With  Index  and  upwards  of  400  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Prior  (E.  S.)  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England.  By  E.  S.  Prior. 
Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Horsley  and  others.    Imperial  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Benton  (E.)  Intaglio  Engraving,  Past  and  Present.  By  Edwa-d 
Renton.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Gems  and  Seals.   Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6<L 

Roberts  (W.)  Memorials  of  Christies.  By  W.  Roberts.  With 
64  Collotype  Reproductions  and  Colonred  Frontispiece.    2  vols.    8vo.  25s.  net. 

Stokes  (Margaret).  Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.  A 
Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  France.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.    By  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  M.R.I.A    Fcap.  4to.  12s.  net. 

Strange  (E.  F.)  Alphabets.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering  for  the  use 
of  Artists,  Architects,  and  Students.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Vasari's  Lives.  A  Selection  of  Seventy  of  the  Live?.  Edited  and 
annotated  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield 
and  A.  A.  Hopkins.    Illustrated.    4  vols,  pott  4to.  36s.  net. 

Way  (T.  R.)  Reliques  of  Old  London.  Drawn  in  lithography  by 
T.  R.  Way.  With  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Letterpress  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.    Demy  4to.  21s.  net. 

— Later  Relieves  of  Old  London.      By  the  same  artist  and 

editor.    Demy  4to.  21s.  net. 

Wedmore  (F.)  Etching  in  England.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Small  4to.  8s.  6d.  net. 

White  (Gleeson).  Practical  Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
paration of  Working  Drawings,  showing  the  Technical  Methods  employed  in 
Sreparing  them  for  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Limits  imposed  on  the  Design 
y  the  Mechanism  of  Reproduction  and  the  materials  employed.  Freely 
Illustrated     Edited  by  Gleeson  White.    3rd  edition.    5s. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A   Kempis.      On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.      A  New  Translation. 

By  the  Rt.  Eev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  3rd  edition.  With  fine  Steel  Engraving 
after  Guido,  3s.  6i. ;  withont  the  Bng raving,  2s.  6d.  Chtap  edition,  Is.  cloth ; 
6d.  sewed. 

Alford  (Dean).     The  Greek  Testament.     With  a  critically  revised 

Text;  a  Digest  of  various  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usage  ;  Prolegomena;  and  a  Critioal  and  Bxegetical  Commentary. 
For  the  Use  of  Theologioal  Students  and  Ministers.  By  the  late  Henry 
Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    4  vols.  8vo.  51.  2s.     Sold  separately. 

The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers.    Containing  the 

Authorised  Version,  with  additional  Corrections  of  Readings  and  Renderings, 
Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  In  4 
Parte,  21. 14s.  6d.    Sold  separately. 

Augustine  (St.):  De  Civitate  Dei.  Books  XI.  and  XII.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  I.  Text  only,  2s.  II.  Introduction,  Literal 
Translation,  and  Notes,  3s. 

In  Joannis  Evangelium  Tractatus.    XXIV. -XXVII.     Edited 


by  the  Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Is.  M.  Also  the  Translation  by  the 
late  Rev.  Csnon  H.  Brown,  Is.  6d. 

Barrett  (A.  C.)  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament.  For  the 
Use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  School".  By  A.  C. 
Barrett,  M.A.,  Cams  College.    5th  edition,  revised.    Fcap;  8vo.  5s. 

Barry  (Dr.)  Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  of  Sohools. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  Prinoipal  of  King's  College,  London.  10th 
edition,    reap.  2s. 

Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.    With  Map.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Blrks  (T.  R.)  Horae  Evangelicse,  or  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Gospel  History.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oamb. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  by  G.  H.  Venables,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2nd  edition,  with 
Corrections.    With  Index.    2  vols.  10s. 

Burbidge  (Rev.  E.)  Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Church  for  the  use 
of  English  Readers,  in  illustration  of  the  Growth  and  Devotional  value  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  remains  of  the  Library  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  Edward  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells. 
Cr.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Parish  Priest's  Book  of  Offices  and  Instructions  for 

the  Sick:  with  Appendix  of  Readings  and  Occasional  Offices.  4th  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  much  additional  matter.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Burgon  (Dean).     The  Traditional  Text    of  the    Holy   Gospels 

Vindicated  and  Established.  By  the  late  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  Arranged,  Completed,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Miller,  M.A., 
Wykehamical  Prebendary  of  Chichester.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text  of 

the  Holy  Gospels.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M<A.     Demy  8ro. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
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Denton  (W.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the 
Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostUs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Dsnton,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Ioonmbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Oripplegat*.    In  7  toIs.  each  9s. 

Eusebius.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse.  5s. 

Gamier  (T.  P.)    Church  or  Dissent  P    An  Appeal  to  Holy  Scripture, 

addressed  to  Dissenters.    By  T.  P.  Gamier,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 

Oxford.    2nd  edition.    Crown  8  vo.    2s. ;  in  stiff  paper  cover  for  distribution,  Ik. 
Hardwick  (C.)    History  of  the  Artioles  of  Religion.    By  Charles 

Hardwick.     3rd  edition  revised.    5s. 
Hawkins  (Canon).    Family  Prayers:— Containing  Psalms,  Lessons, 

and  Prayers,  for  every  Morning1  and  Evening  in  the  Week.    By  the  lata  Rev. 

Ernest  Hawkins,  B.  D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    20th  edition.    Foap.  8vo.  1*. 
Hook  (W.  F.)    Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev   W.  F.   Hook,    D.D.,    Dean   of   Chichester. 

Revised  edition.    2  vols.    Fcap.  8vo.    Large  type.    14s.    Also  2  vols.  32ino. 

Oloth,  5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

£  The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church's  Services.    Revised 

edition.      Fcap.  8ro.     Large  type,  6s.  Ci.      Royal  32mo.      Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6<J. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 


each  Day  of   the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.     8th 
edition.    16mo.    Cloth,  red  edges,  2s ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3«.    Cheap  edition,  3d. 

Humphry  (W.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields.    6th  edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

Latham  (H.)  Pastor  Pastorum ;  or,  the  Schooling  of  the  Apostles 
by  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.    3rd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Risen  Master.    A  Sequel  to  Pastor  Pastorum. 

A  Service  of  Angels.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  U.  lIn  the  Pre*s- 

Lewin  (T.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  Collage,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law.  5th  edition. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
2  vols.    Demy  4to.    21.  2s. 

Miller  (E.)     Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  Rev.  E.  Millar,  M.A.  Oxon,  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Bioester.     Crown  8vo.  4s. 

Monsell  (Dr.)  Watches  by  the  Cross.  Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 
and  Litanies  on  the  Last  Seven  Words  of  our  Lord.  4th  edition.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  Is. 

Near  Home  at  Last.    A  Poem.    10th  thousand.     Cloth,  red 

edges.    Imp.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

Our  New  Vicar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Ritual  and  Parish 


Work.    Fcap.  8vo.    11th  edition,  2s.  6i. 

The  Winton  Church  Catechism.     Questions  and  Answers  on 


the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Cateohisoi.    4th  edition.     32mo.  cloth,  3s. 

Pascal.    The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal.    Translated  from  the  Text 

of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    3s.  6<J. 

Perowne  (Bp.)     The  Book  of  Psalms:    a  New  Translation,  with 

Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  8th  edition, 
revised,  18s.    Vol.  II.    8th  edition,  revised,  16s, 
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Perowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms.  An  abridged  Edition  for 
Schools  and  Private  Students.    Crown  8vo.    9th  edition,  10s.  6d. 

Pearson  (Bp.)     Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Edited  by  E.  Walford, 

M.A.     5s. 

Prudentius.  Selected  Passages,  with  Verse  Translations  on  the 
opposite  pages.  By  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  late  Assistant^Master, 
Eton  College.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Sadler  (M.  F.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  the  Bev.  M.  F. 
Sadler,  Hector  of  Honiton  and  Prebendary  of  Wells.  With  Notes.'Oritical 
and  Practical,  and  Two  Maps.    6th  edition.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

■  -  ..    ■  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.    4th  edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  9*. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.    6th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    3rd  edition.     Crown  8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    2nd  edition.    Crown 

8  to.  7s.  6d. 
St.    Paul's   Epistles   to   the    Galatians,    Ephesians,   and 

Philippians.    3rd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and 

Timothy.    2nd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews. 

2nd  edition.    Crown  8to.  6s. 

The    Epistles    of   SS.    James,  Peter,    John,    and    Jude. 

2nd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The    Revelation  of  St.    John  the  Divine.     With   Notes 


Critical  and  Practical,  And  Introduction.    2nd  edition.    6s. 

Sermon  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preachers,  arranged 

to  accord  with  the  Church's  Year.    2nd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Church  Divine— Bible  Truth.    49th  thousand.    Fcap.  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 
'  The  objective  nature  of  the  faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Baptismal 
Services,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Absolution  and  the  Priesthood,  Church 
Government  and  Confirmation,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects 
treated.  And  Mr.  Sadler  handles  each  with  a  marked  degree  of  sound 
sense,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject.' — Guardian. 

The  Church  Teacher's  Manual  of  Christian  Instruction. 

Being  the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and  explained  in  Question  and 
Answer,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Parents,  and  Teaohers.  46th  thousand. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Confirmation.     An    Extract    from    the    Church    Teacher's 

Manual.    70th  thousand.    Id. 

The  One  Offering.     A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Nature 


of  the  Eucharist.    Fcap.  8vo.    11th  thousand,  2s.  6d. 


The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 

Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.    12th  edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Justification  of  Life:  its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  Besults, 

2nd  edition,  revised.    Crown  8yo.  4s.  6d. 
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Sadler  (M.  F.)  The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility ;  or,  Testimony  of  the 
Scripture  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Cases  of  Infants ;  and  Answers  to  Objections.  9th  thousand, 
6d.  With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix.  On  fine  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
7th  edition,  2s.  6d. 

Scripture  Truths.    A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Holy  Baptism, 

The  Holy  Communion,  Ordination,  &c.    9d.  per  set.    Sold  separately. 

The  Communicant's  Manual;  being  a  Book  of  Self- 
examination,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  Royal  32mo.  114th 
thousand.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  padded  calf,  5s. 
A  Cheap  edition  in  limp  cloth,  8d. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,  red  rubies.     Fcap. 


8vo.  2«.  6d. 

Scrivener  (Dr.)  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  Textus  Stephanici, 
a.d.  1550.  Accedunt  varite  lectiones  editionum  Bezas,  Blzeviri,  Lachmanui, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii,  curauto  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.P. 
16mo.  4s.  6d. — Editio  Major.  Small  post  8vo.  2nd  edition.  7s.  6d.— An 
Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notes.    4to.  half  bound,  12s. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to    the    Criticism    of  the    New 

Testament.  For  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students.  4th  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  M  A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait  and  numerous  Lithographed  Facsimiles  of 
MSS.    Demy  8vo.    2  vols.  32s. 

Socrates'  and  Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  Histories.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.    2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Steere  (E.)  Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 
Church's  Year.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  M.A.  Oxon.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Crown  8vo.    3rd  Series,  7s.  6d. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.     Histories  of  the  Church.    Translated 

from  the  Greek.    5s. 
Young  (Rev.  P.)    Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of  Our 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     By  the  Rev.  Peter  Young,  M.A.     6th 

edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 


NAVAL   AND   MILITARY. 

The  British  Fleet :  the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.  With  150 
Illustrations.    Cheaper  edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Royal  Navy  Handbooks.  Edited  by  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson, 
R.N.    Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  5s.  each.    For  List  see  page  34. 

Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with  Indexes 
of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Steel  Engravings,  including  Portraits  of  Earl 
Ch.  Howard,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Earl  Th.  Howard,  Blake,  G.  Monk,  Earl 
Montagu,  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  E.  Hawke,  Sir  G.  Collier,  Sir  R.  Pearson,  Visct. 
Rodney,  R.  Kempenfelt,  Lord  Hood,  Earl  Howe,  Visct.  Bridport,  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  William  IV.,  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Sir  K.  Keats,  Adm.  Rainier,  Nelson, 
Collingwood,  Sir  S.  Smith,  Sir  T.  H.  Hardy,  Capt.  E.  P.  Benton,  Oapt. 
Willoughby,  Sir  W.  Hoste,  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  Lord  Exmouth,  Adm.  Codrington, 
Sir  R.  Stopford,  and  Plans  of  all  the  Chief  Battles.  2  vols,  small  post8vo.  10s. 

Achievements  of  Cavalry.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C., 
G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G.    Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
August-September  1870.  By  George  Hooper.  With  General  Map  and  Six 
Plans  of  Battles.    New  edition.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Waterloo :  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1815.  By  George  Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  edition, 
revised.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6<J. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 
Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.    13th  edition.    7s.  Cd. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  1702-1711.   Based  on  Original  Manuscripts  and  Contemporary  Records. 
By  Col.  the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell,  R.E.     Demy  8vo.  14s.     With  Map,  &c. 

The  Revolutionary  Movements  of  1848-9  In  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Germany.  With  some  Examination  of  the  previous  Thirty-three 
Years,    By  C.  Edmund  Maurioe.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  Sir  H.  Teueman  Wcod. 

Illustrated  and  uniformly  printed  in  small  post  8vo. 

A  Series  of  Technical  Manuals  for  the  use  of  Workmen  and  others 

practically  interested  in  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  specially  adapted 

for  Candidates  in  the  Examinations  of  the  City  Gnilds  Institute. 

'  The  excellent  series  of  technical  handbooks.' — Textile  Manufacturer. 
'  The  admirable  series  of  technological  handbooks.' 

British  Journal  of  Commerce. 
'  Messrs.  Bell's  excellent  technical  series.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  Of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers  as  well  as  teacherj  and  students.' 

Manchester  Courier. 

Cotton  Weaving:  Its  Development,  Principles,  and  Practice.    By 

R.  Marsrten,  Honorary  Examiner  to  tho  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  Editor  of  the  Textile  Mercury.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    10s.  6d. 

C®tton  Spinning  :  Its  Development,  Principles,  and  Practice.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  By  R.  Marsden.  4th  edition. 
6s.  6d. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture.  By  Professor  Eoberts 
Beaumont,  Textile  Industries  Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
2nd  edition,  revised.    7s.  6d. 

Silk  Dyeing.  By  G.  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  School,  Member  of  tho  Society  of  Chemical  Iadustry,  Silver 
Medallist,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  With  numerous  Coloured 
Patterns.    7s.  6d. 

Coal-Tar  Colours,  The  Chemistry  of.  With  special  reference  to 
their  application  to  Dyeing,  &c.  By  Dr.  R.  Benedikt,  Professor  of  Ofcemistrv 
in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  tho  German  by  E.  Knecht, 
Ph.D.,  Heid  Master  of  the  Chemistry  and  Dveing  Department  in  tho 
Techical  College,  Bradford.    2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    6s.  6d. 

[New  edition  preparing. 

Dyeing  and  Tissue-Printing.    By  William  Crookes,  F.B. S.,  V.P.C.S., 

5s.  [Out  of  print. 

Plumbing:  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  Author 
of  '  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,'  '  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Sanitary  Plumbing,'  &c.    With  Illustrations.    5s. 

Bookbinding.  A  Praotical  Treatise  on  the  Art.  By  J.  W.  Zaehns- 
dorf.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams.  2nd  edition  ro- 
vised.    5s.  r  -' 
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Printing.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Typography  as  applied 
moro  particularly  to  the  Printing  of  Books.  By  C.  T.  Jacobi,  Manager  of 
the  Chiswick  Press  ;  Examiner  in  Typography  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute.  With  upwards  of  150  Illustrations,  many  useful  Tables, 
and  Glossarial  Index  of  Technical  Terms  and  Phrases.    5s. 

Glass  Manufacture.  Introductory  Essay  by  H.  J.  Powell,  B.A. 
(Whitefriars  Gla^s  Works) ;  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass,  by  Henry  Chance,  M. A. 
(Chance  Bro*.,  Birmingham);  Plate  Glass,  by  H.  G.  Han  is,  Assoc.  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.    3s.  6d. 

Soap  Manufacture.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Fabrication  of 
Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  and  Analytical  Methods  for  the  determination  of  their 
Chemical  Composition;  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed.  By  W.  Lawrence  Gadd,  P.I.O.,  F.C.S.,  Registered  Lecturer  on  Soap 
Making,  and  the  Technology  of  Oils  and  Fats ;  also  on  Bleaching,  Dyeing, 
and  Calico  Printing,  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.    5s. 

Gas  Manufacture.  By  John  Hornby,  F.I.C. ,  Honours  Medallist  in 
Gas  Manufactures  ;  Lecturer  under  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute ; 
Author  of  ■  The  Gas  Engineer's  Laboratory  Handbook.'    5s. 

/  ^"he    Art    and    Craft    of  Coach    Building.      By  John  Philipson, 

I        s  M.Inst.M.E.,  Past  President  of  the  Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manu- 

— '     facturers ;  Member  of  the  Coachmakers'  and  Coach  Harness  Makers'  Co., 

London ;  the  Socisty  of  Arts,  and  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  ; 

U.S.A.,  &c.    6s.  ,_ 

BELL'S   AGRICULTURAL   SERIES. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  2s.  6d.  each. 

'  The  most  popular,  the  most  practical,  the  handiest,  an*  the  cheapest  collec- 
tion of  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.' — Westmoreland  Gazette. 

'  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Bell's  Series  of  Agricultural  Handbooks,  which 
are  standard  works  by  eminent  authors  ;  and  go-ahead  agriculturists  should  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  handbooks  noticed  without  delay.'—  South  African  Agriculturist. 

The  Farm  and  the  Dairy.  By  Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon,  formerly 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  and  of  the  Downton  College  of  Agriculture ; 
late  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  (-overnment. 

Manures  and  their  Uses.  By  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  F.B.  S.E.,  F.C.S., 
late  Principal  of  the  School  of  Science,  Lincoln. 

The  Diseases  of  Crops  and  their  Eemedies.   By  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths. 

Soils  and  their  Properties.  By  Dr.  W.  Fream,  B.Sc,  London, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.    With  a  Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain. 

Tillage  and  Implements.  By  Walter  J.  Maiden,  Professor  of  Agri- , 
culture  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton ;  late  Resident  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Experimental  Farm  at  Woburn. 

Practical  Fruit  Culture.  A  Treatise  on  Planting,  Growing,  and 
Storage  of  Hardy  Frnits  for  Marktt  and  Private  Growers.  By  J.  Cheal, 
F.R.H.S.,  Member  of  Fruit  Committee,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  &e.  &c. 

Specially  adapted  fob  Agbicultubal  Classes. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  Is.  each. 

Practical  Dairy  Farming.  By  Professor  Sheldon.  Beprinted  from 
the  Author's  larger  work  entitled  '  The  Farm  and  the  Dairy.' 

Practical  Fruit  Growing.    By  J.  Cheal,  F.B.  H.S.    Beprinted  from 

the  Author's  larger  work  entitled  'Fruit  Culture. 
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SCIENCE. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.    Containing  the  Principles  of  Harmony  and 

Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the  Arts ;  including  Painting, 
Decoration,  Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing,  Staining,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening, 
&e.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles  Martel.  3rd  and  only  complete 
edition,  with  Introduction  by  the  Translator.  Index  and  several  Plates. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

— With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours,  Is.  &d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Otte",  B.  H.  Paul,  and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 
With  Portrait.    5  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.,  5s. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contemplations  of  the  Sublime  Phe- 

nomena  of  Creation.  With  Scientific  Illustrations.  Translated  by  B.  0.  Otte' 
and  H.  G.  Bohn.  With  a  Facsimile  Letter  from  the  Author,  Translations  of 
the  Quotations,  and  a  very  complete  Index,    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Jukes-Browne  (A.  J.)  The  Student's  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  2nd  edition,  much 
enlarged.    Small  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of  Historical  Geology.     With 

numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

The  Building  of  the  British  Isles.   A  Study  in  Geographical 

Evolution.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Second  edition, 
revised.    Small  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Stockhardt.    Experimental  Chemistry.    A  Handbook  for  the  Study 

of  the  Science  by  Simple  Experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.O.S. 
With  Index  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New  edition,  revised  throughout. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Baker  (J.  G.)  A  Flora  of  the  English  Lake  Distriot.  By  J.  G. 
Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  the  Fern  Allies.     A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 

and  Species  of  the  Natural  Orders,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Selaginel- 
lriceae,  Rhizocarpeae.    Demy  8vo.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae,  including  the  Alstroemerieae 

and  Agaveae.    Demy  8vo.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  Bromeliaoeae.    Demy  8vo.  5*. 

—. — —  Handbook  of  the  Irideae.    Demy  8vo.  5s. 


English  Botany.  Containing  a  Description  and  Life-size  Drawing 
of  every  British  Plant.  Edited  by  T.  Boswell  (formerly  Stmb),  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  De  0.  Sowerby  F.L.8., 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E.  Sowerbt.  3rd  edition,  entirely 
revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  species  by  the  Editor,  and  1937  full-page 
Coloured  Plates.  In  12  vols.  241. 3s.  cloth ;  271. 15s.  half  morocco  ;  and  31 1. 13s. 
whole  morocco.  Also  in  89  parts,  5s.  each,  except  part  89,  containing  an  Iudex 
to  the  whole  work,  7s.  6d.    Volumes  sold  separately. 

***  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  Vol.  I.  (Vol. 
XIII.  of  the  complete  work)  containing  orders  I.  to  XL.,  by  N.  E.  Brown,  of 
the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  now  ready,  17s.    Or  in  three  parts,  5s.  each. 

Elementary  Botany.  By  Percy  Groom,  M.A.  (Cantab,  et  Oxon.). 
F.L.S. ,  Examiner  in  Botany  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  275  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  (?d. 
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Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and  explaining  the  Terms  and 
Operations  employed  in  their  cultivation.  New  edition  (1893-4),  revised  by 
0.  H.  Wright,  F.R.M.S.,  and  D.  Dewar,  Onrator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasgow.    Demy  8vo.  9s.  net. 

British  Fungus-Flora.  A  Classified  Text-book  of  Mycology.  By 
George  Massee.    With  nnmerons  Illustrations.    4  vols.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Botanist's  Pocket -Book.  By  W.  B.  Hayward.  Containing  the 
botanical  name,  common  name,  soil  or  situation,  oolour,  growth,  and  time  of 
flowering  of  all  plants,  arranged  in  a  tabulated  form.  8th  edition,  revised, 
with  a  new  Appendix.    Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Index  of  British  Plants,  according  to  the  London  Catalogue  (8th 

edition),  including  the  Synonyms  used  by  the  principal  authors,  an  alphabetical 

list  of  English  names;  also  references  to  the  illustrations  of  Syme's  '  English 

Botany '  and  Benthatn's  '  British  Flora.'   By  Robert  Turnbull.    Paper,  2s.  6d. ; 

^tSlofch,  Ss. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.  Part  I.,  containing  the 
British  Phaenogamia,  Filices,  Equisetaoeae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae,  and  Characeao.  9th  edition.  Demy  Svo.  6d. ;  interleaved,  in 
limp  cloth,  Is. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning.   Edited, 

with  Notes,  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Bax's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Studente. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's  '  Prolegomena.'    Small  post  8vo.  Ss. 

Berkeley's  (George)  Works.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  3  vols. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Comte's  Positive  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Condensed  by 
Harriet  Martinean.  With  Introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison.  3  vols.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the 

Principles  of  the  *  Oonrs  de  Philosophie  Positive.'    By  G.  H.  Lewes.    With 
Index.    Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Draper's  (J.  W.)  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..LL.D.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author,  with  Index.        2  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Falckenberg's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Bight  (Grundlinien  der  Philosophie  des 
Rechts).  Translated  by  Samuel  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  Natural 

Science.    Translated,  with  Biography  and  Introduction,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Plotinus,  Select  Works  of.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Thomas 
Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  containing  the  substance  of  Porphyry's 
Plotinus.    Edited  by  G,  R,  S.  Mea^d,  B.A,  M.R.A.S.    Small  post  8vo.  5«. 
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Ryland  (F.)  Psychology:  an  Introductory  Manual.  Designed 
chiefly  for  the  London  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  By  F.  Ryland,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Cloth.  7th  edition,  rewritten  and  reset. 
Crown  8vo.  4«.  6d. 

Ethics :    An  Introductory  Manual  for  the  use  of  University 

Students.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

Logic :  An  Introductory  Manual.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


Sohopenhauer.  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Prinoiple  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by  Madame 
Hillebrand.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Translated,  with  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philosophy,  by  K.  Belfort  Bax.    Small  post  8vo.  Us. 

Spinoza's  Chief  Works.  Translated,  with  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  M. 
Elwes.    3  vols.  .  Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 


ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  Bimetallism.     By  Sir  Robert  Gift  en,  C.B. ,  LL.D 
5th  edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  Capital.    By  the  same  author.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  V>d. 


Ricardo  on  the  Principles  of  Politioal  Economy  and  Taxation. 
Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Smith  (Adam).  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.    2  vols.    Sm.  post  8vo.  7s. 

The  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  By  the  late 
J.  "W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  revised  by  A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  10s. 


SPORTS  AND   GAMES. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  In  8  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton.  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce.  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Tait.     Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill.     Hockey,  by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Sailing,  by  E.  F. 
Knight.    Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III. — Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn.  Broadsword  and  Single  Stick, 
with  chapters  on  Quarterstaff,  Bayonet,  Cudgel,  Shillalah,  Walking-Stick, 
and  Umbrella,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps-Wolley.  Wrestling, 
by  Walter  Armstrong.    Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dnnn. 

Vol.  IV. — Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall.  Association  Football,  by 
C.  W.  Alcock.  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane.  Rounders,  Bowls,  Qnoits, 
Curling,  Skittles,  &c,  by  C.  C.  Mott  and  J.  M.  Walker. 

Vol.  V. — Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin.  Skating,  by  Douglas 
Adams. 

Vol.  VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  inoluding  Riding  for  Ladies,  by  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII. — Camping  Out,  by  A.  A.  Macdonald.  Canoeing,  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hayward. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin.  Clubs,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett  and 
A.  F.  Jenkin. 
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Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.     New  edition.    In  2  vols.     Small 

post  Svo.  38.  6d.  each. 

Vpl.  I. — Table  Games  :  Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyramids,  and  Snooker,  by 
Major-General  A.  W.  Dray  son,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Bagatelle,  by  '  Berkeley.'  Chess,  by  R.  P.  Green.  Draughts,  Backgammon, 
Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  etNoir,  Roulette,  E.O.,  Hazard, 
Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.— Card  Games:  Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
'  The  Philosophy  of  Whist,'  &c.  Solo  Whist,  by  R.  P.  Green.  Piquet,  Ecarte, 
Euchre,  B^zique,  and  Cribbage,  by  '  Berkeley.'  Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  <fec.  &c.,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

Morphy's  Games  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and  analytical  Notes  by 
J.  Lo  wenthal.    With  short  Memoir  aud  Portrait  of  Morphy.    3m.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Staunton's  Chess-Player's  Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scientific 
Introduction  to  the  Game.    With  numerous  diagrams.    5s. 

Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the  Chess-player's  Hand- 
book. Containing  the  most  important  modern  improvements  in  the  Openings ; 
Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.    Small  post  8vo.  5«. 

Chess-Player's  Companion.   Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 

Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original  Problems.    With 
coloured  Frontispiece.    Small  post  8yo.  5s. 

Chess  Studies  and  End-Games.  .  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Chess 
Studies.  Part  II.  Miscellaneous  End-Games.  By  B.  Horwitz  and  J.  Klrng. 
2nd  edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wayte,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Billiards.  By  J.  P.  Buchanan.  Illustrated  with  36 
Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sturges's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  With  Critical  Situa- 
tions. Revised,  with  Additional  Play  on  the  Modern  Openings,  by  J.  A.  Eear, 
Editor  of  *  The  International  Draught  Magazine.'  2td  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Driving.  By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  B.A.  Illustrated 
by  G.  H.  A.  White,  Royal  Artillery.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Golf,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Hints  to  beginners.  By  H.  S.  C. 
Everard,  St.  Andrew's.  With  22  Illustrations.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Half- Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer;  a  Pot-pourri  for  Golfers.  By 
Calamo  Currente.  With  40  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured  Plates  by  G»  A. 
Laundy.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fenoe,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  the  Art  of 
Fencing  with  the  Rapier  and  the  Small  Sword,  and  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Fencing  Art  during  that  Period.  Bj  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    2nd  edition.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Oars  and  Sculls,  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A. 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pastime.  With  40  full-page  illustrations 
from  life.    By  Edward  Scott.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES. 

The  only  Series  issued  at  a  moderate  price,  by  "Writers  who  are  in 
the  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 

'  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxford,  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.    Price  Is.  each. 


Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

B.  Ltttelton. 
Lawn    Tennis.     By    H.  W.   W. 

Wilbebfobce.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltabd. 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Mabshall,  Major  J.  SpeNs, 

and  Rev.  J.  A.  Abnan  Tait. 
Golf.    By  W.  T.  Linskill. 
Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  dbl.yol.  2s. 
Swimming.    By  Martin  and  J. 

Racsteb  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ell.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Ganoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hayward. 

Double  vol.    2s. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

Wilson.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  Griffin; 
Riding.     By  W.   A.   Kerr,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladies' Riding.  By  W. A.  Kerr, V.C. 

Boxing.  By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 

Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Griffin,  L.A.C. , 
N.C.U.,  C.T.C.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood. 

Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 


Wrestling.     By  WALTEit  Arm- 
stbong  ('Cross-buttocker'). 

Broadsword     and     Singllstick. 

By.R.  G;  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phil- 

lipps-Wollet. 
Gymnastics.     By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 
Gymriastic  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.      Compiled  by 

P.  Gbaf. 
Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B:  Cob- 
bett and  A.  P.  Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells:    By  F.  GrAf. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game:      By 

Haebt  Vassall. 
Fpbtball — Association  Game.  By 
,  Q.  W.  Alcocf;    Revised  Edition. 
Hockey.      By    F.    S.    Creswell. 

(In  Paper  Cover,  6d.) 
Skating.     By     Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.   Dbl.  vol.  2s. 
Baseball.    By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,   Skittles,   &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walkeb  and  C.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.      By   Edward   Scott. 

Double  vol.    2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 
No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of  books. 


Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each.  Globe. 

Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  '  Bebkelet.' 
Bezique  and  Cribbage. 

By '  Bebkelet.* 
Ecarte  and  Euchre. 

By '  Bebkelet." 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet 

By '  Bebkelet.' 
Skat.     By  Louis  Diehl. 

***  A  Skat  Scoring-book.    Is: 
Round  Games,  including  Poker, 

Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  &c.      By 

Baxteb  Wrat. 
School  and  Parlour  Games. 

By  Mrs.  Laubence  Gomme. 


Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.E.  S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robert  F.  Green. 
Billiards.   With  Chapters  on  Pool, 

Pyramids,  and  Snooker.      By  Maior- 

Gen.  A.  W.  Dbatson,  F.R.A.S.    With 

a  Preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Chess.    By  Robert  F.  Green. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Gunsberg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By «  Bebkelet.' 
Reversi  and  Go  Bang. 

By  '  Bibkklkt  ' 
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FICTION. 

{See  also  *  Standard  Books.') 

Bjornson's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  from  the 
Norse  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Burney'3  Evelina;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance 
into  the  World.  By  Frances  Burney  (Mme.  D' Arblay) .  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Cecilia.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Cervantes'  Galatea.     A  Pastoral  Romance.     Translated  from  the 

Spanish  by  G.  W.  J.  Gyll.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Exemplary  Novels.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Walter 

K.  Kelly.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.   Motteux's  Translation,  revised. 


With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Classic  Tales,  containing  Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's 

Travels,  and  The  Sentimental  Journey.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
De  StaeTs  Corinne  or  Italy.    By  Madame  de  Stael.    Translated  by 

Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Ebers'  Egyptian  Princess.   An  Historical  Novel.    By  George  Ebers. 

Translated  by  E.  S.  Buchheim.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Edmonds  (Mrs.)     Amygdala.    A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2g.  (hi.  net. 
Fielding's  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  His  Friend  Mr. 

Abraham  Adams.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Boscoe's  Edition, 

with  George  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Amelia.    Blustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.     5s. 


Gift  (Theo.)     Dishonoured.    6*. 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  Smollett.    Illustrated 
by  Smirke  and  Cruikshank.    Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Hauff's  Tales.    The  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The  Inn 
in  the  Spessart.    Translated  by  S.  Mendel.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Tales.    4  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  3*.  Gd.  each. 

Hoffmann's  Tales.    The  Serapion  Brethren.    Translated  by  Lieut.- 

Col.  Ewing.    2  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Holnut  (W.  S.)    Olympia's  Journal.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Manzoni.       The    Betrothed.      By    Alessandro    Manzoni.      With 

numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 
Poushkin's  Prose  Tales.    Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  Eeane. 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Smollett's  Roderick  Random.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations  and 

Bibliography.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Peregrine  Pickle.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    2  vols. 

Small  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Humphry  Clinker.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    Small 


post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Steele  (Mrs.  A.  C.)    Lesbia.     A  Study  in  one  volume.     6s. 
Stinde  (J.)    The  Buchholz  Family.     Sketches  of  Berlin  Life.    By 

Julius  Stinde.    Translated  from  the  49th  edition  of  the  German  by.L.  Dora 

gchmitz.    Popular  edition,  picture  boards,  2s. 
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Stinde  (J.)    The  Buohhola  Family.    Second  Part.    Popular  edition. 

Picture  boards,  2s. 

The    Buchholzes  in    Italy.      Translated    from    the    37th 

edition  of  the  original  by  Harriet  F.  Powell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Frau  Wilhelmine.    Being  the  Conclusion  of  '  The  Buchholz 


Family.'    Translated  by  Harriet  F.  Powell.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

Andersen  (Hana  Christian).  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  C.  Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesner,  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  Otto  Speckter  and  others.    7th  thousand.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Tales  for   Children.     With  48  full -page  Illustrations   by 

Wehnert,  and  57  small  Engravings  on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.    13th  thousa  d. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales.     Translated  from  the 

Original  by  Caroline  Peachey.    With  a  Short  Life  of  the  Author,  and  120 
Wood  Engravings,  chiefly  by  Foreign  Artists.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Edgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ford  (Mrs.  Gerard).  Master  Rex.  By  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford.  Illus- 
trated by  James  Cadenhead,  Florence  M.  Cooper,  and  Louise  S.  Sweet.  2nd 
edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Pixie :   and  the  Hill  -  House  Farm.     Illustrated  by  James 

Cadenhead  and  Florence  M.  Cooper.    2nd  edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s. 
Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.    With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History, 
and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  E.  Burne  Jones, 
J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf,  and  other  eminent  artists.    Complete  edition  with  short 
Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewing.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Pocket  Volume  Edition.    2  vols.    Imp.  32mo.  5s. 

Cheap  Editioh.    Illustrated.    2  vols.    Fcap.  4to.  paper  covers,  Is.  each  j 
or  bound  in  1  vol.  cloth,  3s. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories,  containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  after  George  Crnikshank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3s.  6d. 

— —  Tales.  With  the  Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
A.  Hunt.  With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Harald  the  Viking.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Capt.  Charles  Young. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Btowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  With  In- 
troductory Remarks  by  Rev.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  A  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  Sm. 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Uncle  Peter's  Riddle.    By  Ella  K.  Sanders.    Illustrated  by  Florence 

M.  Ocoper.    2s. 

CAPT.  MARRYATS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Uniform  Illustrated  Edition.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  &d.  each. 


Poor  Jack. 
The  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
The  Pirate,  and  Three  Cutters. 
Peter  Simple. 


The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
The  Privateersman. 
Masterman  Ready. 
Midshipman  Easy. 
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MRS.   EWING'S   BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  9  vols. 

We  and  The  World.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  the  late  Juliana 
Horatio  Ewing.    "With  7  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Jones.    5th  edition.    3s. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Only  Son.    With  12  Illustrations  by  H.  Allingham.    16th  edition.    3s. 

Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances.  Illustrated  with  9  fine  full- 
page  Engravings  by  Pasquier,  and  Frontispiece  by  Wolf,    6th  edition.    3s. 

Six  to  Sixteen :  A  Story  for  Girls.     With  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs. 

Allingham.    8th  edition.    3s. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill :  a  Story  of  the  Plains.    With  11  Illustrations 

by  Mrs.  Allingham.    5th  edition.    3s. 

A  Great  Emergency.  A  very  Ill-tempered  Family — Our  Field — 
Madame  Liberality.    With  4  Illustrations.    3rd  edition.    3s. 

Melohior's  Dream.  The  Blackbird's  Nest— Friedrich's  Ballad — A 
Bit  of  Green — Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend — The  Yew  Lane  Ghosts — A 
Bad  Habit — A  Happy  Family.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  7th 
edition.    3s. 

Lob-Iiie-by-the-Fire,  or  the  Luck  of  Lingborough  ;  and  other  Tales. 
"With  3  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    4th  edition.    Imp.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Brownies.      The  Land  of  Lost  Toys — Three  Christmas-trees — 
An  Idyl  of  the  "Wood— Christmas  Crackers — Amelia  and  the  Dwarfs — Timothy's 
Shoes — Benjy  in  Beastland.    Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.    8th  edition. 
-  Imp.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 


THE    SHILLING  SERIES. 

Fcap.  ito.  double  columns,  Illustrated,  Is.  each. 
Mrs.  Ewing's  Melohior's  Dream,  and  other  Tales. 
A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing. 

Six  to  Sixteen. 

We  and  the  World. 

Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.    Two  Series,  each  Is. 

Miss  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    Two  Series,  each  Is 

Hector.      A  Story  for  Young  People.      With  12  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Hennessey.    By  Flora  Shaw,  Author  of  'Castle  Blair.* 

Andersen's  Tales.    Translated  by  Caroline  Peachey. 
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ROYAL  NAVY  HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED   BY 

COMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  $s.  each, 

Now  Ready. 

1.  NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION.      By  Admiral   Sir   R.   Vesev 

Hamilton,  G.C.B.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  MEN,OF-WAR.     By  Fleet-Engineer 

Reginald  C.  Oldknow,  R.N.    With  61  Illustrations. 

3.  TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO-VESSELS.      By  Lieutenant 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R,N.     With  53  Illustrations. 

4.  NAVAL  GUNNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Fightkig^ 

Equipment  of  a  Man.of-War,     By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  R.N.     with 

125  Illustrations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

5.  THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF   OFFICERS    AND 

MEN  OF  THE   ROYAY   NAVY  AND  THE   ROYAL   MARINES, 
By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Allen,  late  R.N. 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  COM- 

MERCE.    By  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  R.N, 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

10.  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

11.  NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

12.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

PRESS   OPINIONS. 

'Commander  Robinson,  whose  able  work,  "The  British  Fleet,"  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns  in  November,  1P94,  has  now  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  series  of  handbooks,  each 
of  which  will  deal  with  one  particular  subject  connected  with  that  great  creation,  the  Royal 
Navy.  Our  national  literature  has  certainly  lacked  much  in  thi.>>  respect.  Such  books  as 
have  heretofore  been  produced  have  almost  invariably  been  of  a  character  too  scientific  and 
technical  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  general  public.  The  series  now  being  issued  is  intended  to 
obviate  this  defect,  and  when  completed  w  ill  form  a  description,  both  historical  and  actual,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  will  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  professional  student,  but  also  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy.' — Broad  Arrow. 

'The  series  of  naval  handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinson  has  made  a  most  hopeful 
beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  popular  demand  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  the  national  existence  depends.' — Times. 

'Messrs.  Bell's  series  of  "Royal  Navy  Handbooks"  promises  to  be  a  very  successful 
enterprise.  They  are  practical  and  definitely  informative,  and,  though  meant  for  the  use  of 
r«rsons  closely  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  they  are  not  so  discouragingly  technical  as  to 
be  useless  to  the  lay  seeker  after  knowledge.' — Bookman 
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BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

5Uustrate5  dfconograpbe  in  IbanOg  Si3e. 

EDITED  BY 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.    F.    STRANGE. 
In  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  crown  8vo.    is.  6d.  each. 

Already  Published. 
CANTERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

36  Illustrations. 
SALISBURY.    By  GleesoN  White.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

50  Illustrations. 
CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.     24  Illustrations. 
ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.      38  Illustrations. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     34  Illustrations. 
EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     35  Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.     50  Illustrations. 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.     38  Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD.    By  A.  B.  Clifton.    42  Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.     51  Illustrations. 
HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fisher.     34  Illustrations. 
In  the  Press. 
LINCOLN.     By  A.  B.  Kendrick,  B  A. 
DURHAM.       By  J.  E.   Bygate. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  Mass£. 
YORK.     By  A.  Cluiton  Brock,  B.A. 

Preparing. 
WELLS.  By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.        ELY.    By  T.  D.  Atkinson. 
ST.  DAVID'S.    By  Philip  Robson.  WORCESTER.    By  E.  F.  Strange. 

SOUTHWELL.    By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock. 

CHICHESTER.  CARLISLE.  ST.  PAUL'S.  BRISTOL. 

ST.  ALBANS.  RIPON. 

Uniform  with  above  Series. 
BEVERLEY   MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt.  [Preparing. 


'  The  volumes  are  handy  in  size,  moderate  in  price,  well  illustrated,  and  written  in  a 
scholarly  spirit,  The  history  of  cathedral  and  city  is  intelligently  set  forth  and  accompanied 
by  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  building  in  all  its  detail.  The  illustrations  are  copious  and  well 
selected,  and  the  series  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  cathedral 
tourist  in  England.' — Times. 

'  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illustrated  and 
well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-of-date  publications  of 
local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

1  For  the  purpose  at  which  they  aim  they  are  admirably  done,  and  there  are  few  visitants 
to  any  of  our  noble  shrines  who  will  not  enjoy  their  visit  the  better  for  being  furnished  with 
one  of  these  delightful  books,  which  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  and  carried  with  ease,  and 
yet  is  distinct  and  legible.' — Notes  and  Queries. 
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NEW  AND   FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES   OP 

BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

rHE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  A  New  Edition, 
edited  by  Temple  Scott,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  about  ten  volumes.     2s-  6d.  each. 

'  An  adequate  edition  of  Swift — the  whole   of  Swift,  and  nothing  but  Swift — has  long  been 

me  of  the  pressing  needs  of  students  of  English  literature Mr.  Temple  Scott  may  well 

>e  congratulated  on  his  skill  and  judgment  as  a  commentator.' — Atkeiueum. 

'  From  the  specimen  now  before  us  we  may  safely  predict  that  Mr.  Temple  Scott  will  easily 
listance  bolh  Roscoe  and  Swift.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  literature  for  enabling 
swift  again  to  make  his  bow  to  the  world  in  so  satisfactory  and  complete  a  garb.' — Manchester 
luardian. 

'  The  re-issue  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Bohn's  Libraries,  and  promises  to  be  by  far  the  most 
'aluable  edition  of  Swift's   works  yet  published.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vol.  I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  and  otherrearly 
woiks.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Biographical  Introduction  Jpy 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

Vol.  II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  a 
Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vol.  III. — Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church.  Edited  by  Temple 
Scott.     With  a  portrait  in  photogravure  after  Jervas.  \_I11  the  press. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited 
by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.     3  vols.     $s.  each.  [Vol.  I  ready. 

rHE  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS.  Metrically  translated  from  the  Old 
German  Text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To 
which  is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.    5^. 

LE LAND'S  ITINERARY.  Edited  by  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  In 
several  volumes.  [Preparing. 

GASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Translated 
by  Hermann  Oelsner,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 

MOTLEY'S   HISTORY  of  the   RISE  of  the  DUTCH   REPUBLIC. 

With  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  and  Portrait  of  Motley.     3  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

rHE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEDAN  ;  The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
August-September,  1870.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  '  Waterloo ;  the 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.'  With 
General  Map  and  Six  Plans  of  Battle.     New  Edition.     2s-  6d. 

:OLLIER'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  STAGE  TO  THE  RESTORA- 
TION.    By  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.     2  vols.  In  the  press. 

COLLIER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETRY  TO 

THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     3  vols.  [Preparing. 


BOHN'S    LIBRARIES 

1847-1897. 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Publication. 

'  I  ""HE  inauguration  of  this  series  of  copyright  works  was  the  first 
■*■  attempt  on  the  part  of  English  publishers  to  provide  good 
literature  at  a  low  price.  It  was  commenced  in  1847  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bohn  with  the  issue  of  his  Standard  Library,  which  consisted 
of  reprints  and  translations  of  the  classical  literature  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  success  which  attended  this  was 
so  great  that  Mr.  Bohn  was  encotiraged  to  extend  the  field,  and  he 
started  the  various  'Libraries'  known  as  The  Scientific,  The 
Illustrated,  The  Classical,  The  Antiquarian,  &c.  In  every 
case  the  works  were  admirably  printed  on  good  paper,  and  furnished 
with  illustrations,  portraits,  and  maps  of  the  highest  quality.  So 
important  an  influence  has  this  series  obtained  in  the  advancement  of 
English  education,  that  there  is  hardly  a  library,  public  or  private, 
the  nucleus  of  which  is  not  founded  in  '  Bohn.' 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  said  of  it :  VI  may  say,  in  regard  to  all 
manner  of  books,  Bohn's  Publication  Series  is  the  usef idlest  thing 
I  know;'  and  his  friend  EMERSON  recognised  its  admirable 
purpose  when  he  said:  '  The  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have 
done  for  literature  -what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse? 

In  1864  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  acquired  the  series,  and  from  time 
to  time  added  new  works,  until  to-day  it  includes  over  770  volumes  in 
all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  With  the  progress  of 
scholarship  and  research,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  found  that  new 
editions  and  new  translations  were  necessary,  and  these  they  have 
initiated,  with  the  result  that  Bohn's  Libraries  are  unrivalled  for 
accuracy  of  text.  As  for  the  editorial  work,  the  chief  literary  organ 
of  America — the  New  York  CRITIC— considers  '  the  Imprint  0/ 
Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing? 

Within  late  years  the  publishers  have  so  far  improved  the  paper, 
printing,  and  binding,  that  the  volumes  form  handsome  as  well  as 
essential  additions  to  every  library. 


'  An  important  body  of  cheap  iiterature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful.' 

Professor  Henry  Morley. 

'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  still  energetically  pursuing  their  task  of  adding  to 
and  improving  the  famous  series  of  Bohn's  Libraries,  which  Thomas  Carlyle  pro- 
nounced to  be  "the  usefullest  thing  I  know,"  and  are  .  .  .  constantly  adding  to 
the  Libraries,  in  the  new  and  certainly  pleasanter  form,  reprints  of  Standard 
Works  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without.' — Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  . 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 
ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY    . 
ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY    . 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES  . 
CLASSICAL  LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 
SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 
REFERENCE   LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY 
ARTISTS'  LIBRARY      . 
CHEAP  SERIES      . 
SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD 


361  Volumes. 
23  Volumes. 
21  Volumes. 

15  Volumes. 
36  Volumes. 
76  VdLUMEk 

16  Volumes. 
107  Volumes. 

10  Volumes. 

44  Volumes. 

5  Volumes. 

30  Volumes. 

17  Volumes. 
10  Volumes. 
55  Volumes. 

WORKS    31  Volumes. 


•  Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  reputation  of 
"Bohn's  Libraries."' — Guardian. 

'  The  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing.' 

Critic  (N.Y.) 
•This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard 
Library  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indifference  in  the  selection  of 
books  included  in  this  well-known  series,  or  carelessness  in  the  editing.' 

St.  James's  Gazette. 
'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  making  constant  additions  of  an  eminently  acceptable 
character  to  "  Bohn's  Libraries. "  ' — Athenceum. 

'  The  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes  of  which  the  set  consists  form  a 
collection  of  literature  which,  for  general  usefulness  and  convenience,  is  quite 
unequalled  ;  and  in  their  new  form  this  convenience  is  decidedly  increased. ' 

National  Observer. 
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Addison's  Works,  6  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Aeschylus.  Verse  Trans,  by  Anna 
Swanwick.     5j. 

- —  Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
3s.  6d. 

Agassiz  &  Gould's  Comparative 
Physiology.     $s. 

Alfieri's  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bow- 
ring.     2  vols.     3-f.  6d.  each. 

Alford's  Queen's   English,     is;  and 

is.  6d. 
Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 

2  vols.     $s.  each. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.    Trans,  by 

C.  D.  Yonge.     -js.  6d. 

Andersen's  Danish  Tales.  Trans 
by  Caroline  Peachey.     $s. 

Antoninus  ( Marcus  Aurelius).  Trans, 
by  George  Long.     3s.  6d. 

Apollonius  Khodius.  The  Argo 
nautica.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.  55, 

Apulelus,  The  Works  of.     5.5-. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  Trans 
by  W.  S.  Rose.     2  vols.     5-r.  each. 

Aristophanes.  Trans,  by  W.  J 
Hickie.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Aristotle's  Works.    5  vols.    5*.  each 

2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Arrlan.  Trans,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock.  5* 

Ascham's   Scholemaster.     (J.  E.  B 

Mayor. )     Is. 
Bacon's  Essays  and  Historical  Works, 

3*.    6d.  ;    Essays,    is.    and    is.   6d. 

Novum  Organum,  and  Advancement 

of  Learning,  5^. 


Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry, 
By  Robert  Bell.     3*.  6d. 

Bass's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Test.   2s, 

Bax's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo 
sophy.     $r, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Leigh 
Hunt's  Selections.     31.  6rf. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chambei 
Birds.     5.?. 

Beckmanu's  History  of  Inventions, 
2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 

A.S.  Chronicle.     $s. 
Bell  (Sir  C.)  On  the  Hand.     5*. 

Anatomy  of  Expression.     5*. 

Bentley's  Phalaris.     $s. 

Berkeley's  Works.  (Sampson.)  With 
Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  A.  J, 
Balfour,  M.  P.    3  vols.  [  Vol.  1  ready. 

Bjorneon's  Arneand  The  Fisher  Las- 
sie.   Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.     3s.  6d. 

Elair's  Chronological  Tables.  10s. 
Index  of  Dates.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
&c.    5*, 

Bonn's  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota- 
tions.    6s. 

Bond's  Handy  Book  for  Verifying 
Dates,  &c.    5*. 

Bonomi's  Nineveh.     5*. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    (Napier, 

6  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 
(Croker.)    5  vols.    90s. 
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Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  3  vols. 
$s.  each. 

Bremer's  Works.  Trans,  by  Mary 
Howitt.     4  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Bridgewater  Treatises.  9  vols.  Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink  ( B.  Ten).  Early  English  Litera- 
ture.    3  vols.     3 s.  6d.  each. 

Five    Lectures   on    Shakespeare. 

y.  6d. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3 
vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Buchanan's  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Terms.     6s. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
2  vols.     15.5. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  is.  and  is.  6d.  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,     is. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior.    3s.  6d. 

Burney's  Evelina.     3*.  6d.     Cecilia. 

2  vols.*  3s.  6d.  each. 

Burns'  Life  by  Lockhart.  Revised 
by  W.  Scott  Douglas.     3s.  6d. 

Burn's  Ancient  Rome.     p.  6d. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
(A.  R.  Shilleto. )   3  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  and 
Sermons.     3s.  6d. 

Butler's  Hudibras.     5s. ;  or  2  vols. , 

5 s.  each. 
Caesar.    Trans,  by  W.  A.  M'Devitte. 

Camoens*  Lusiad.  Mickle's  Trans- 
lation, revised.     3s.  6d. 

Carafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni.  By 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     3.?.  6d. 

Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
5s.  Vegetable  Physiology,  6s.  Animal 
Physiology,  6s. 

Carrel's  Counter  Revolution  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.     3^.  6d. 

Cattermole's  Evenings  at  Haddon 
Hall.     5*. 

Catullus  and  Tibullus.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  Kelly.     5s. 

Cellini's  Memoirs.    (Roscpe.)   35. 6d. 


Cervantes' Exemplary  Novels.  Trans, 
by  W.  K.  Kelly,     y.  6d. 

Don  Quixote.     Motteux's  Trans. 

revised.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Galatea.     Trans,   by    G.  W.   J. 

Gyll.     3;.  6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.     5*. 

Channings  The  Perfect  Life.     is. 

and  is.  6d. 
Chaucer's   Works.      Bell's  Edition, 

revised  by  Skeat.    4  vols.    3*.  6d.  each. 
Chess  Congress  of  1862.      By  J. 

LowenthaL     5-f. 
Chevreul  on  Colour.     5*.  and  Js.  6d. 
Chillingworth's    The    Religion    of 

Protestants.     31.  6d. 
China:    Pictorial,    Descriptive,   and 

Historical.     5-f.  ^\ 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusades^'  $s. 

Cicero's  Works.     Trans,  by  Prof.  C. 
D.Yonge  and  others.  7  vols.  5^.  each. 

1  vol.,  35.  6d. 

Friendship  and  Old  Age.     is.  and 

is.  6d. 

Clark's   Heraldry.      (Planche\)     5*. 

and  155. 
Classic  Tales.     35.  6d. 

Coleridge's   Prose  Works.     (Ashe.) 

6  vols.     3?.  6d.  each. 
Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

(G.  H.  Lewes.)     5s. 

Positive     Philosophy.       (Harriet 

Martineau. )     3  vols.     5J.  each. 

Conde's    History   of   the   Arabs  in 

Spain.     3  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
Cooper's     Biographical    Dictionary. 

2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Cowper's  Works.   (Southey.)   8  vols. 

3s.  6d.  each. 
Coxe's   House  of  Austria.      4  vols 

31. 6d.  each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough 

3  vols.     3s.  6d.  each.     Atlas  to  Marl- 
borough's Campaigns.     io.f.  6d. 

Craik's  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    5*. 
Craven's  Young  Sportsman's  Manua 

5* 

Cruikshank's  Punch  and  Judy. 

Three  Courses  and  a  Desert.     5s. 
Cunningham's     Lives     of     British 

Painters.     3  vols.    3s.  6d,  each. 
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Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 
3s.  6d.  Inferno.  Separate,  it.  and 
IS.  6d.  Purgatorio.  is.  and  is.  6d. 
Paradise     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wright.  (Flax- 
man's  Illustrations. )    $s. 

. Inferno.     Italian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.     5*. 

• Purgatorio.       Italian    Text    and 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.     5s. 

De  Commmes'  Memoirs.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works. 
6  vols.  3-f.  6d.  each.  Robinson 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII.)  35.  6d.  or  $s. 
The  Plague  in  London,  is.  and 
is.  6d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land,    y.  6d. 

Demmin's  Arms  and  Armour.  Trans, 
by  C.  C.  Black.    7s.  6d. 

Demosthenes'  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.     4  vols.   5J.,  and 

1  vol.  35.  6d. 

- Orations  On  the  Crown,     is.  and 

is.  6d. 

De  Stael's  Corinne.  Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.     3?.  6d. 

Devey's  Logic.     5s. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Quotations.     5^. 

• of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6s. 

— —  of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

of  Biography.     (Cooper.)     2  vols. 

55.  each. 
- —  of    Noted     Names    of     Fiction. 
(Wheeler.)     5s. 

■ Of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish.    (Wright.)     2  vols.     $s-  ^ch- 

Didron's    Christian    Iconography. 

2  vols.     5.5.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.    Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Yonge.     sr. 
Dobree's    Adversaria.        (Wagner.) 

(2  vols.)    5-r.  each. 
Dodd's  Epigrammatists.     6s. 
Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

5s- 
Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.    2  vols.    5s- 
each. 


Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.    2  vols. 

5s.  each. 
Dyer's  History  of  Pompeii.     7s.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome.     55. 

Dyer's  British  Popular  Customs.    5-f. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    (Wright.' 

5* 
Eaton's  Waterloo    Days.      is.   anc 

is.  6d. 
Ebers'  Egyptian  Princess.    Trans,  b] 

E  S.  Buchheim.     3*.  6d. 
Edgeworth's    Stories  for  Children, 

3-r.  6d. 
Ellis'    Specimens    of  Early   English 

Metrical.  Romances.    (Halliwell  )   5.1, 

Elze's  Life  of  Shakespeare.     Trans 

by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     55. 
Emerson's  Works.     3  vols.     3*.  6d 

each,  or  5  vols.  is.  each. 
Ennemoser's    History  of    Magic 

2  vols.  5.S.  each. 
Epictetus.    Trans,  by  George  Long 

Euripides.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge 

2  vols.  SJ.  each. 
Eusebius'  Eccl.  History.     Trans,  b; 

C.  F.  Cruse.  $s. 
Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence 

(Bray.)    4  vols.    55.  each. 

Fairholt's    Costume     in     England 
(Dillon. )     2  vols.     cj\  each. 

Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.     31.  6a 

Tom  Jones.     2  vols.     3.$.  6d.  each 

Amelia.     5s. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture.  6j 

Florence  of  Worcester's   Chronicle 

Trans,  by  T.  Fores^r.     5*. 

Foster's  Works.      10  vols.      y.  6a 

each. 
Franklin's  Autobiography,     is. 
Gesta  Romanorum.  Trans,  by  Swai 

and  Hooper.  51. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.     7  vols 

y.  6d.  each. 
Gilbart's  Banking.    2  vols.    5 s.  each 
Gil  Bias.     Trans,  by  Smollett.     6s. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.    5*. 
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Goethe's  Works  and  Correspond- 
ence, including  Autobiography  and 
Annals,  Faust,  Elective  Affinities, 
Werther,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems 
and  Ballads,  Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox, 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Miscellaneous 
Travels,  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  Correspondence  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret,  Zelter  and  Schiller, 
&c,  &c.  By  various  Translators. 
16  vols.    3-f.  6d.  each. 

Faust.      Text    with    Hayward's 

Translation.     (Buchheim.)    5s. 

Faust.     Part  I.     Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.     is.  and  it.  6d. 

Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.) Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
u.  and  is.  6d. 

- Reinecke    Fox.      Trans,     by  A. 

Rogers.     tr.  and  is.  6d. 

Q-oldsmlth's  Works.   (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 

3 j.  6d,  each. 
- —  Plays,     is.  and  is.  6d.     Vicar  of 

Wakefield,     is.  and  It.  6d. 

Grammont's  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 

Tracts.     5^. 
Gray's  Letters.     (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

[In  the  press. 
Greek    Anthology.      Trans,    by   E. 

Burges.     $s. 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cli- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by 
Rev.  R.  Smith.     5*. 

Greek  Testament.     $s. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Poems.     (Robert  Bell.)    y.  6d. 

Gregory's  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.     35.  6d. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans, 
by  E.  Taylor.     3s.  6d. 

German  Tales.     Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Grossi's  Marco  Visconti.     3-r.  6d. 

Suizot's    Origin    of    Representative 

Government  in  Europe.      Trans,  by 

A.  R,  Scoble.     3s.  6d. 
- —  The  English  Revolution  of  1640. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     3s.  6d. 
History  of  Civilisation.    Trans,  by 

W.  Hazlitt.     3  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 


Hall  ( Robert).  Miscellaneous  Works. 
3s.  6d. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  8vols. 
3 j.  6d.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 
2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.    By  H.  G.  Bohn.    51. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.     5-f. 

Hardwick's  History  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.     55. 

Harvey's  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
(Bowie.)    is.  and  is.  6d. 

Hauff 's  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria,    is.  and  is.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Novels  and  Tales. 
4  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3-r.  6d.  each. 

Heaton's  History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.)    5*. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans. 
by  J.  Sibree.     55. 

Heine's  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A. 
Bowring.     3s.  6d. 

- Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.     3s.  6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Columbus. 

3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     3^.  6d. 

Life  of  Cortes.     2  vols.     3^.  6d. 

each. 

Life  of  Las  Casas.     3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.     is.  and 

is.  6d. 

Henderson's  Historical  Documents 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     5s. 

Henfrey's  English  Coins.     (Keary.) 

6s. 

Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.   $s. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History. 
Trans,  by  T.  Forester.     5-f. 

Herodotus.      Trans,  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

3s.  6d. 

Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of,     5s.     Turner's  Notes  on.    $s. 
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Hesiod,  Callimachus  and  Theognis. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.     5s. 
Hoffmann's  Tales.      The   Serapion 

Brethren.     Trans,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 

Ewing.     2  vols.     3*.  6d. 
Hogg's    Experimental    and    Natural 

Philosophy.     51. 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 

Cuts.     5.r. 
Homer.     Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

2  vols.     $s.  each. 
Hooper's  Waterloo,     y.  6d. 

Sedan.     3J.  6d 

Horace.  Smart's  Translation,  revised, 

by  Buckley.     3s.  6d. 
A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.  3s.  6d. 
Hugo's  Dramatic  Works.     Trans,  by 

Mrs.  Croslandand  F.  L.  Slous.  3s. 6d. 
Hernani.      Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros- 

land.     is. 

Poems.    Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J.  H.  L.Williams.  3s.  6d. 

Humboldt's    Cosmos.       Trans,    by 

Otte\  Paul,  and  Dallas.   4  vols.  3s. 6d. 

each,  and  1  vol.  55. 
Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols.    5J.  each. 
Views  of  Nature.    Trans,  by  One" 

and  Bohn.     e,s. 
Humphreys'  Coin  Collector's  Manual. 

2  vols.     55.  each. 
Hungary,  History  of.     3s.  bd. 
Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science.     5^. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs.     3*.  bd. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.     5^. 
Ingulph's  Chronicles.     5^. 

Irving  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  15  vols.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  or 
in  18  vols.  is.  each,  and  2  vols.  is.  6d. 
each. 

Life  and  Letters.      By  Pierre  E. 

Irving.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Isocrates.    Trans,  by  J.  H.  Freese. 

Vol.  I.     5*. 
James'  Life  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 


Jameson  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's  Hero- 
ines.    3s.  6d. 

Jesse  (E. )    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    $s. 

Jesse  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England  under  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
5*.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.     5*. 

Johnson's    Lives      of    the     Poets. 

(Napier.)     3  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston's  Translation, 
revised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5 
vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.     5.J. 

Jukes-Browne's  Handbook  of  Phy- 
sical Geology.  7s.  6d.  Handbook  of 
Historical  Geology.  6s.  The  Build- 
ing of  the  British  Isles    js.   6d. 

Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.     &• 

Junius's  Letters.  Woodfall's  Edition, 
revised.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 
pius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  $s. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.     Trans,  by  L.  Evans.     55. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Trans,  by  J.  M.  D.  Mciklejohn.     $s. 

Prolegomena,  &c.     Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.     $s. 

Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology.  5*. 
Classical  Mythology.  Revised  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz.     5s. 

Kidd  On  Man.     3s.  6d. 

Kirby  On  Animals.   2  vols.    $s.  each. 

Knight's  Knowledge  is  Power.     5*. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.  Trans  by  E. 
Wright.     3s.  6d. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Giron- 
dists. Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3 
vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Restoration  of  the   Monarchy  in 

France.     Trans,    by    Capt.    Rafter. 
4  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

French  Revolution  of  1848.  3s.  6d, 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana. 

31.  6d.,  or  in  3  vols,  if,  each. 
Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.   Hazlitt. 

2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  of  Elizabeth.  3s.  bd. 
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Lanzi's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 

Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    3  vols.    3*.  6d. 

each. 
Lappenberg's    England    under   the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.     Trans,  by  B. 

Thorpe.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Lectures   on   Painting.      By   Barry, 

Opie,  and  Fuseli.     55. 
Leonardo    da  Vinci's  Treatise  on 

Painting.   Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.  $s. 
Lepsius'   Letters   from    Egypt,    &c. 

Trans,  by  L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.     5*. 
•  Lessing's  Dramatic  Works.     Trans. 

by  Ernest  Bell.    2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Nathan   the   Wise  and    Minna  von 

Barnhelm.    is.  and  1*  6d.    Laokoon, 

Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 

Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmern.    3*.  6d. 

Laokoon  separate,     is.  or  is.  6d. 
Lilly's    Introduction    to    Astrology. 

(Zadkiel. )    5s. 
Livy.     Trans,    by  Dr.    Spillan  and 

others.     4  vols.     5.?.  each. 
Locke's  Philosophical  Works.    (J.  A. 

St.  John.)    2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Life.     By  Lord  King.     3*.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.    8  vols.    $s.  each. 
Longfellow's     Poetical     and     Prose 

Works.     2  vols.     5j.  each. 
Loudon's  Natural  History.     5*. 
Lowndes '     Bibliographer's     Manual 

6  vols.     5?.  each. 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.    Trans,  by  H.  T. 

Riley.     $s. 
Lucian's   Dialogues.     Trans,  by  II. 

Williams.     $s. 
Lucretius       Trans,    by   Rev.  J.    S. 

Watson.     5  s. 
Luther  s  Table  Talk.     Trans,  by  W. 

Hazlitt.     3*.  6 J. 

■    Autobiography.       (Michelet.) 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     3?.  6d. 
Machiavelli's   History  of  Florence, 

&c.  Trans.  3*.  6d. 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  $s. 
Mantell's  Geological  Excursions 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  55. 
Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings. 
6s.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2  vols. 
ys.  6d.  each. 

Manzoni's  The  Betrothed.     $s'. 


Marco  Polo's  Travels.  Marsden's 
Edition,  revised  by  T.  Wright.     55. 

Martial's  Epigrams.    Trans,    fs.  6d. 

Martineau's  History  of  England, 
1800-15.     3*.  6d. 

History   of  the   Peace,    1816-46. 

4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.   Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.     5*.  each. 
Matthew  of  Westminster.     Trans. 

by  C.  D.  Yonge.     2  vols.     5.5.  each. 
Maxwell's  Victories   of  Wellington. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.   Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Horrocks.    3  vols.    3s.6d.ea. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.     By 

Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.     $s. 
Michelet's       French        Revolution. 

Trans,  by  C.  Cocks^-^j.  6d. 
Magnet's  French  Revolution.    3*.  6d. 
Mill  (John   Stuart),     -^arly  Essays. 

3f.  6d. 

Miller's  Philosophy  of  History.  4 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont- 
gomery.)    2  vols.     2>s.  6d.  each. 

Prose  Works.     (J.   A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols.     3.?.  6d.  each. 

Mitford's  Our  Village.   2  vols.  3*.  6J. 

each. 
Moliere's   Dramatic  Works.     Trans. 

by  C.  H.  Wall.    3  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Miser,  Tartuffe,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentlemen,   u.  &  is.  6./. 
Montagu's   (Lady   M.    W.)   Letlcrs 

and  Works.     (Wharncl!ffe  and  Moy 

Thomas.)     2  vols.     5.?.  each. 
Montaigne's  Essays.   Cotton's  Trans. 

revised   by  W.   C.    Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

3*.  6d.  each. 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.     Nu- 

gent's    Trans,     revised     by     J.    V. 

Prichard.     2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Morphy's   Games   of  Chess.      (Li5- 

wenthal. )     5s. 

Motley's   Dutch   Republic.     3   vols. 

3 s.  6d.  each. 
Mudie's  British  Birds.     (Martin.)     2 

vols.     55.  each. 
Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Bri'aih.     6j. 
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Neander's  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church.  10  vols.  Life 
of  Christ,  i  vol.  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
2  vols.  History  of  Christian  Dogma. 
2  vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  16 
vols.     3 s.  6d.  each. 

Nibelungs,  Lay  of  the.  Trarrs.  by 
Alice  Horton  and  Edward  Bell,  M.  A. 

Nicolinl's  History  of  the  Jesuits.    5v. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.  (Jes- 
sopp.)     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Nugent's  Memorials  of  Hampden.  $s. 

Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens. 
y.  6d. 

Ordericus  Vitalis.  Trans,  by  T 
Forester.     4  vols.     $s.  each. 

Ovid.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.  3 
vols.     $s.  each. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.      Trans,    by  C. 

Kegan  Paul.     3s.  6d. 
Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  &c. 

8* 

Life  of  Cromwell,     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Pausanlus'  Description  of  Greece. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2 
vols.     §s.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  (Walford. )  5s. 

Pepys'  Diary.    (Braybrooke.)  4  vols. 

5-r.  each. 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry.  (Prichard.)  2  vols.  31. 6d.  ea. 
Petrarch's  Sonnets.     5.5-. 
Pettigrew's  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs. 

$»• 
Philo-Judseus      Trans,   by   C.   D. 

Yonge.     4  vols.     5.?.  each. 
Pickering's  Races  of  Man.     $<. 
Piodar.  Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.  $s. 
Planche's  History  of  British  Costume. 

V- 
Plato.      Trans,    by    H.     Cary,    G. 

Purges,  and  H.  Davis.     6  vols.     55. 
.  each. 

- Apology,  C'to,  Phasdo,  Prota- 
goras,    is.  and  is.  6d. 

Day's  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues.     $s. 


Plautus.  Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
2  vols.     5 s.  each. 

Trinummus,    Menaschmi,    Aulu- 

laria,  Captivi.     is.  and  IS.  6d. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Trans,  by 
Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.  6  vols. 
5.?.  each. 

Pliny    the    Younger,    Letters    of. 

Melmoth's  trans,  revised  by  Rev.  F. 

C.  T.  Bosanquet.     5J. 
Plotinus :    Select   Works,  of.      Torn 

Taylor's  trans.    (G.  R.  S.  Mead. )   51. 
Plutarch's  Lives.    Trans,  by  Stewart 

and  Long.     4  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Moralia.     Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.     2  vols. 

$s.  each. 

Poetry  of  America.  (W.  J.  Linton.) 
3s.  6d. 

Political  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  3*.  6d. 
each. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.     $s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    (Carruthers.) 

2  vols.    $s.  each. 
Homer.     (J.  S.  Watson.     2  vols. 

5J.  each. 

Life  and  Letters.   (Carruthers.)  5*. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (H.  G.  Bohn.) 

55.  and  10s.  6d.  . 
Poushkin's  Prose  Tales.     Trans,  by 

T.  Keane.     3*.  6d. 
Propertius.    Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 

Gantillon.     35. 6d. 

Prout  (Father).     Reliques.     5s. 

Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  2  vols. 
5 s.  each. 

Racine's  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 
Boswell.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans, 
by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Latin    and     Teutonic     Nations. 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.     3^.  6d. 

History  of    Servia.      Trans,    by 

Mrs.  Kerr.     3^.  6^. 

Eennie's  Insect  Architecture.    (J.  G. 

Wood. )    5-r. 
Reynold's   Discourses    and    Essays. 

(Beechy.)    2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
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Rlcardo's  Political  Economy.    (Con- 
ner.)   5  s. 
Richter's  Lcvana.     2s-  6d. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut.  -Col.  Ewing.   y.  6d. 

Roger  de  Hovenden'a  Annals. 
Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles.    2  vols.    y.  each. 

Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology.    2  vols.     6s.  each. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(C.  A.  Eaton. )    2  vols.     5*.  each. 

Roscoe's  Leo  X.  2  vols.  2s-  &/.  each. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,     y.  6d. 

Russia,  History  of.  By  W.  K.  Kelly. 
2  vols.     2S.  6d.  each. 

Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus.    Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Ficsco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Mary  Stuart  and  The    Maid   of_ 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Schlegel's  (P.)  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    S  vols,    3s.  6d.  each. 

(A.  W.)     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.     3J,  6d. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.  Selected 
and  trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5*. 

. On    the    Fourfold    Root    of   the 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  by 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.    5*. 

Schouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     5*. 

Schumann's  Early  Letters.  Trans, 
by  May  Herbert,     y.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger,    y.  6d. 


Seneca  on  Benefits.  Tians.  by 
Aubrey  Stewart.     y.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     y. 

Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols. 
y.  each. 

Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works,    y.  6d. 

Plays,     is.  and  is.  6d. 

Sismondi's   Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.     Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.     2 

vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles,     y, 
Smith  (Archdeacon).    Synonyms  and 

Antonyms.     y. 
Smith  (Adam).     Wealth  of  Nations 

(Belfort  Bax.)    2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Theory    of     Moral    Sentiments. 

3-f.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).    Geology  and  Scripture. 

Smollett's  Novels.  4  vols.  2s-  6d. 
each.  1     ^\ 

Smyth's  Lecluresoh  Modern  History. 
2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History.     5* 

Sophocles.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Cole- 
ridge, M.A.    y. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     5*. 

Life  of  Wesley.     y. 

Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.      I 

J.  Dennis.     3.?.  6d. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History.  5 

Spinoza's  Chief  Works.     Trans.  1 

R.  H.  M.  Elwes.     2  vols.     y.  each 

Stanley's  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painter 

5*- 
Starling's  Noble  Deeds  of  Women. 

Staunton's  Chess  Player's  Handbook. 

y.    Chess  Praxis.    y.    Chess  Players' 

Companion.    y.    Chess  Tournament 

of  1851.    ss. 
Stockhardt's  Experimental  Chemistry 

(Heaton.)    5*. 
Strabo's    Geography.       Trans,    by 

Falconer  and  Hamilton.    3  vols,    $s. 

each. 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England.    6 

vols.      §s.   each.      Mary    Queen   of 

Scots.    2  vols.    5*  each.    Tudor  and 

Stuart  Princesses.     5.J. 
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Stuart  &  Revett's  Antiquities  of 
Athens.     y. 

Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and 
of  the  Grammarians.  Thomson's 
trans,  revised  by  T.  Forester.     y. 

Sully's  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennox's 
trans,  revised.    4  vols.     y. 

Swift's  Prose  Works.      With  Intro- 

*  duction  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.    10  vols. 

y.  6d.  each.  [  Vols.  1  6V  2  ready. 

Tacitus.  The  Oxford  trans,  revised. 
2  vols.     y.  each. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir 
Charles  Morell.     y. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans, 
by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     $s. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying.     3J.  6d. 

Terence  and  Phredrus.  Trans,  by 
H.  T.  Riley.     &. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Tyrtaeus.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 
if- 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.     $s. 

Thierry's  Norman  Conquest.  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlitt.     2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Thucydides.    Trans,    by    Rev.    H. 

Dale.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     5s. 

Thudichum's    Treatise    on    Wines. 

Trevelyan's  Ladies  in  Parliament. 
is.  arid  is.  6d. 

Ulrioi's  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,     pi  6d. 


Ure's  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7s.  6d. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Virgil.  Trans.,  by  A.  Hamilton 
Bryce,  LL.D.     3s.  6d. 

Voltaire's  Tales.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 
Bos  well.     y.  6d. 

Walton's  Angler.     $s. 

Lives.     (A.  H.  Bullen.)    5*. 

Waterloo  Days.     By  C.  A.  Eaton. 

is.  and  is.  6d. 
Wellington,  Life  of.     By  'An  Old 

Soldier."    5s. 

Werner's  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis,     y.  6d. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Archae- 
ology.    5*. 

Wheatley.  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     3*.  6d. 

Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction.     5*. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

Wieseler's  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 

S-f- 
William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle. 

5* 
Wright's  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 

Provincial  English.    2  vols.   5*.  each. 
Xenophon.    Trans,    by  Rev.  J.  S. 

Watson  and  Rev.  H.  Dale.     3  vols. 

5 j.  each. 
Young's  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 

(M.  Betham- Edwards.)    y.6d. 
— —  Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.     (A.  W. 

Hutton. )    2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Yule-Tide  Stories.    (B.  Thorpe.     5*. 
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